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Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Monday^  Febnmry  4, 1907, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Blackburn,  Taliaferro,  Foster, 
and  Overman*. 

The  Chairman.  The  resolution  under  which  this  proceeding  is  held 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  without  questioning  the  legality  or  justice  of  any  act  of  the 
President  in  relation  thereto,  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  is  hereby 
authorize(i  and  directed,  by  subcommittee  or  otherwise,  to  take  and  have  printed 
testimony  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  all  the  facts  with  reference  to  or 
connected  with  the  affray  at  Brownsville.  Texas,  on  the  night  of  August 
thirteenth-fourteentli,  nineteen  hundred  and  six.  Said  committee  is  authorized 
to  send  for  persona  and  paiwrs,  to  administer  oaths,  to  sit  during  sessions  or 
recess  of  the  Senate,  and.  if  deemed  advisable,  at  Brownsville  or  elsewhere; 
the  expense  of  the  investigation  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  or  three  matters 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  understand  before  we  start  in.  This  printed 
testimony  that  has  been  sent  us,  how  is  that  to  be  considered? 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  has  decided  how- 
it  is  to  be  considered,  but  for  the  present  it  is  simply  to  refer  to,  so 
that  when  a  witness  is  testifying  we  can  compare  his  testimony  with 
his  printed  statement.    We  can  use  it  to  refer  to  from  time  to  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  can  use  it,  but  nobody  is  going  to  offer  this 
in  evidence  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  know  nothing  of  that  kind.  What  we  will  do 
now  is  simply  to  use  it  as  a  memorandum. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  is  no  objection  to  it  on  my  part.  Now,  as 
to  the  order  in  which  these  witnesses  should  be  called,  some  of  them 
will  have  to  suffer  some  inconvenience.  For  instance,  I  should  like 
to  accommodate  anybody,  but  here  is  Mr.  Israel  Harris,  sergeant  of 
Company  D;  he  is  very  anxious  to  get  away,  and  I  thought  I  would 
call  him  first. 

Senator  Warner.  If  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  I  notice  you  have 
the  witnesses  very  nicely  arranged  as  to  companies.  Would  it  nv>t  be 
a  convenient  way  to  take  them  by  companies? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  should  like  to  examine  Israel  Harris  first. 

Senator  Warner.  His  testimony  given  before  \§»  i«v«vSL  ^x^^'^j^Vi^ 
of  the  large  volume. 
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Israel  Harris  (colored),  being  first  sworn  by  the  chairman,  tei^- 
fied  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  in  full  ? — A.  Israel  Harris. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  at  this  time  ? — A.  I  am  hei-e  in  Washington 
now. 

Q.  You  are  in  Washington,  but  I  say  where  do  you  live? — A.  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Q.  How  are  you  employed,  if  at  all  ? — A.  As  a  porter  in  the  Elliott 
National  Bank. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty- fifth  United  States  In- 
fantry?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  August  of  last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Stationed  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  company  did  you  belong? — A.  Company  D. 

Q.  What  official  position,  if  any,  did  you  hold  in  that  company? — 
A.  I  was  a  sergeant. 

Q.  Duty  sergeant  or  first  sergeant? — A.  Duty  sergeant  of  Com- 
pany D. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  sergeant  at  that  time? — A.  Jacob  Frazier. 
•  Q.  I  notice  on  looking  at  your  record  as  it  has  been  fumislied  us 
that  you  were  nnistered  out  as  first  sergeant. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  How  did  that  happen? — A.  I  was  appointed  first  sergeant  at 
Fort  Reno  after  we  moved  there. 

Q.  At  Fort  Reno? — A.  Two  months  before  I  was  mustered  out. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service? — A.  Eleven  years  and  six 
months. 

Q.  We  have  the  record  of  your  service  and  your  several  enlist- 
ments and  your  several  discharges.  For  the  benefit  of  the  commit- 
tee I  might  state  that  that  record  will  be  found  on  page  265  of  Sen- 
ate Document  155.  Were  you  at  Fort  Brown  on  the  night  of  the 
13th-14th  of  August,  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  that  night  ? — A.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  ? 

Q.  The  night  of  the  13th. — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  iwght  of  the 
13th-14th  they  had  some  disturbance  down  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  it? — A.  They  had  shooting — shooting 
up  of  the  town. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  you  can  about  it.  '  Where  were  you  when  it  conr 
menced? — A.  I  was  in  my  barracks,  asleep  upstairs.     The  quartc 
were  upstaii*s  and  down.     We  were  sleeping  upstairs. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  that  the  Secretary  of  W^^  ^ 
to  furnish  us  with  a  large  map  of  the  Fort  Brown  Reservation. 

The  Chairman.  The  map  is  here.     We  will  have  it  put  up  i 
the  next  session  of  the  committee^ 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  then  in  the  company  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  night  was  this? — A.  It  was  abou 
o'clock  or  very  near  it.     I  don't  know  the  exact  minute.     Abo- 
o'clock,  then,  I  was  aroused  by  the  noise  of  guns.     When 
aroused  I  got  out  of  my  bed  ana  commenced 

Q.  Please  speak  a  little  louder. — A.  I  was  aroused  by  the 
ing,  so  I  got  out  of  my  bed  and  commenced  dressing — putting 
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clothes.  I  got  on  my  trousers  and  shoes.  I  did  not  put  on  any  blouse 
and  did  not  put  on  any  legg^ings,  and  about  the  same  time  Sergeant 
Adams,  just  across — opposite  me  in  the  barracks — he  got  out  of 
bed 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  we  find  it  impossible  to  exhibit  the  maps  satis- 
factorily at  this  time,  so  I  will  ask  you  to  describe  without  the  aid 
of  the  map  how  the  barracks  were  situated.  You  were  in  D  bar- 
racks. What  other  barracks  were  there? — A.  There  were  four  sets 
of  barracks  there,  and  three  were  occupied. 

Q.  Four  sets  there,  and  three  occupied. — A.  Three  occupied  by  B, 

C,  and  D  Companies.  D  Company's  barracks  was  right  down  near 
the  river,  as  you  go  in  the  gate. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  driveway,  as  you  go  into  the  reservation 
through  the  big  gate,  from  the  town? — A.  To  the  right  as  you  were 
going  in. 

Q.  AMiere  were  the  other  barracks? — A.  B  and  C  were  to  the  left 
going  in. 

Q.  ^\^lich  one  came  first  ? — A.  B  Company. 

Q.  And  then  C?— A.  And  then  C. 

Q.  Wliere  was  the  unoccupied  barracks? — A.  Away  up  on  the 
other  end — up  to  the  left  as  you  were  going  in. 

Q.  To  the  left  still? — A.  Yes,  sir;  away  up. 

Q.  So  that  going  from  right  to  left  the  barracl^s  were  occupied, 

D,  B.  and  C  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  D,  B,  and  C. 

Q.  The  roadway  passing  in  from  the  gate  between  1)  on  the  right 
and  B  on  the  left? — A.  ^es,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  D  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  firing  and  you  got  up,  and  you  have  spoken 
about  Sergeant  Adams.  Go  on  and  tell  us  in  your  own  way  just  what 
occurred. — A.  As  I  said,  I  commenced  dressing,  got  on  all  the  clothes 
I  could,  and  before  I  could  finish  the  sound  ''  To  arms  "  was  going, 
and  of  course  that  meant  for  us  to  get  our  rifles  and  our  belts  and 
fall  out  on  the  front. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that? — A.  Yei^,  sir;  we  got  our  rifles  and  belts  and 
fell  out  on  the  front. 

Q.  AVhen  you  got  awake  was  the  barracks  lighted  in  any  way? — 
A.  No,  sir:  they  were  not  lighted.  About  the  time  I  got  awake  and 
partly  dressed,  why,  some  man  started  to  strike  a  match  and  I  told 
him  not  to.  I  said  ''Don't  strike  that  match."  I  think  it  was 
Private  Lenn  Reevse,  he  was  the  man  that  started  to  strike  the 
match. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Lenn  Reeves  is  now? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know.  When  he  left  he  said  he  was  going  to  Texas.  •  His  home  was 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex. ;  his  people  lived  there. 

Q.  Never  mind,  if  you  don't  know ;  I  know  where  he  is.  Go  on. — 
A.  So  he  didn't  strike  the  match,  and  the  gun  racks  were  not  opened^ 
but  we  all  clustered  around  there  in  order  to  get  our  guns  as  soon  as 
the  racks  were  opened.  At  that  time  Corporal  Powell  was  coming 
down  through  the  barracks  opening  the  racks,  and  I  think  the  rack 
in  my  squad  was^about  the  lavSt  rack  opened. 

Q.  Now,  right  there,  you  speak  of  the  gun  racks.  How  many 
racks  were  there  in  each  barracks? — A.  There  were  four. 

Q.  For  each  company? — A.  Yes.  sir;  one  to  each  squad.  We  had 
four  squads. 
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Q.  We  have  no  gun  racks  here.  Can  you  briefly  describe  them? 
Are  they  long  or  round  ? — A.  They  are  round,  and  there  is  a  place  on 
each  side  for  the  gun  to  set  in,  the  butts  Qoming  down  in  Uere  and  the 
muzzles  up  like  that  [illustrating]. 

Q.  How  are  they  fastened  together? — A.  Then  a  band  goes  around 
them  to  keep  the  rifles  in.  They  are  fastened  together.  It  is  two 
outfits  about  like  that  [illustrating].  And  then  it  is  a  large  piece  of 
timber  in  the  center  here  that  brings  them  together,  and  then  around 
on  the  outside  is  a  place  fixed  for  the  rifles. 

Q.  A  notch  for  each  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  describe  how  the  gun  is  placed. — A.  The  butt  sets  down 
here  in  the  socket  and  the  muzzle  up  here.  You  set  the  butt  in  first 
and  then  you  put  the  muzzle  in  and  shove  it  in  like  that  [illustrat- 
ing]. Then  there  is  an  iron  band  goes  around  the  whole  business, 
comes  around  here  on  the  front,  or  one  side,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
It  is  locked,  and  that  is  the  way  they  are  locked  up. 

Q.  Is  there  a  place  also  for  the  revolvers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a 
place  on  top  for  the  revolvers. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  locks  are  on  those  bands  ? — A.  It  is  called  a  Yale^ 
lock. 

Q.  A^Tiat  kind  of  a  key  is  there  for  the  lock? — A.  It  is  a  little  flat 
key  that  just  fits  that  lock. 

Q.  Will  one  key  fit  more  than  one  rack? — A.  No,  sir;  it  will  only 
open  one  rack.     The  keys  are  numbered  and  the  racks  are  numbered. 

Q.  There  is  a  different  key,  then,  for  each  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for 
>each  rack. 

Q.  Is  there  a  different  key  for  the  revolver  part  of  the  rack? — A. 
No,  sir ;  it  is  the  same  kind  of  a  key. 

Q.  So  there  would  be  four  keys  for  the  four  gim  racks? — A.  For 
the  four  gun  racks. 

Q.  And  one  key  opens  both  the  rifle  band  that  holds  the  rifles  in 
and  the  revolver  band? — A.  And  the  revolver  band — ^the  same  kind 
of  a  lock. 

Q.  The  same  kind  of  a  lock,  but  is  it  the  same  key  ? — A.  The  same 
kind  of  a  key. 

Q.  Who  was  Corporal  Powell,  of  whom  you  spoke? — A.  He  was 
the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  barracks  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  each  day  have  some  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lie  is  called  officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  Noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  WlMit  is  it  his  business  to  do  while  he  is  in  charge  of  quarters? — • 
A.  To  see  that  everything  is  orderly  around  the  barracks,  and  espe- 
cially— he  had  special  instructions  pertaining  to  the  gun  racks — ta 
see  that  they  were  kept  locked  and  that  the  arms  were  all  in  the  racks. 

Q.  Is  that  a  general  instruction  good  for  all  times? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
for  all  times. 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  the  keys? — A.  The  noncommissioned  officer 
in  charge  of  barracks,  for  each  twenty-four  hours  that  he  is  in 
charge. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  you  gathered  around  the  gun  racks^ 
and  that  Corporal  Powell  came  along.  Tell  us  what  occurred  then. — 
A.    As  soon  as  we  got  our  rifles  out  we  rushed  downstairs  as  soon  aa 
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we  could,  and  fell  in  line  in  front  of  the  barracks,  I  suppose  about 
10  feet  away  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  Is  that  the  customary  place  of  company  forming? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
fell  in  right  in  front  of  the  barracks.  It  is  called  the  company  parade 
ground. 

Q.  AVhat  happened  ? — A.  As  soon  as  they  fell  in  the  men  counted 
off  and  then  immediately  after  that  the  order  was  issued  by  the 
commanding  officer  for  Captain  Lyons  to  bring  his  company  around 
against  the  wall,  between  the  barracks  and  the  town. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Lyons  there  and  in  conmiand? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Cap- 
tain Lyons;  he  was  right  there. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Of  what  company  was  Captain  Lyons  commander? — A.  Com- 
pany D. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  you  came  down  out  of  the  barracks? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  was  there. 

Q.  You  say  the  company  counted  off.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that?  Did  they  count  themselves  or  did  the  captain  count  them? — 
A.  They  were  ordered  counted  off,  and  then  the  captain  went  around 
and  counted.    You  see  when  the  company  falls  in  they  count  squads. 

Q.  Were  the  men  all  there  or  not? — A.  So  far  as  I  know  they  were 
all  there.    There  was  none  reported  absent. 

Q.  Tell  us  now  about  the  firing.  You  heard  it  when  you  awak- 
ened?— A.  The  firing  was  still  going  on  when  I  got  down  in  line.  I 
could  hear  some  shots  away  down  m  the  town,  a  pretty  good  ways 
off,  seemingly. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  where  that  firing  commenced? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not  tell  where  it  commenced. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  do  any  firing  in  the  walls  of  the  reserva- 
tion?— A.  No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

Q.  Could  any  of  that  firing  have  been  done  from  the  porch  of  D 
barracks  without  your  knowmg  about  it? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it 
could ;   no,  sir. 

Q.  If  anyone  had  fired  from  D  barracks,  how  would  he  have 
gotten  away  from  there — I  mean  from  the  upper  porch  of  D  bar- 
racks?— A.  I  don't  see  how  he  could  have  gotten  away  unless  he  had 
been  detected.    He  could  not  have  gotten  away  from  there. 

Q.  Could  he  have  gotten  away  otherwise  than  by  coming  inside 
the  barracks  on  the  upper  floor  and  coming  down  the  front  way? — A. 
There  is  one  entrance  that  goes  down  the  Back — only  one. 

Q.  AVhere  is  that? — A.  That  is  just  about  the  center  of  the  bar- 
racks. 

Q.  That  is  the  stairway  down? — A.  Yes,  sir;   the  stairway  down. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  know  nothing  about  where  it  commenced  ex- 
cept what  you  have  told  us? — A.  Nothing;  only  what  I  have  told. 

Q.  Now,  which  way  did  these  men  front  when  the  company  was 
formed  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  They  formed  facing  the  pa- 
rade ground,  out  this  way  [illustrating],  and  they  were  racing  the 
officers'  quarters. 

Q.  Their  backs,  then,  were  toward  the  barracks  first? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;     first. 
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'Q.  And  toward  the  town  secondly,  as  I  understand? — A.  Yes,  sm 

Q.  How  wide  are  those  barracks? — A.  Well,  I  think  they  are  about 
50  or  60  feet  wide. 

Q.  How  long  are  they  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  are  150  feet  long. 

Q.  Did  your  company  front  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  front  of 
the  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  counting  was  concluded? — A.  Yes, 
sit:  I  was  present. 

Q.  And  while  it  was  going  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  right  there.  I 
wiLS  there  before  it  started. 

Q.  And  you  got  there  before  that  firing  ceased? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  still  hear  it  downtown  ? — A.  I  could  still  hear  the 
firing  down  in  the  town. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  come  and  join  the  company  except  from 
down  the  stairs  out  of  the  barracks ? — A.  No,  sir;  Idianot. 

Q.  Were  you  so  situated  that  you  could  have  seen  anyone  come  if 
anyone  had  come  from  downtown  and  joined  your  company? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  if  they  had  come  from  the  town  and  come  in  anywhere  I 
CfOuld  have  seen  them.    I  was  the  right  guide. 

Q.  You  were  the  right  ^lide? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  anyone  had  come  m,  as  I  understand  it — this  is  only  to  get  an 
tdider^anding  of  it — he  would  have  had  to  come  around  the  bar- 
tticks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  standing  between  the  barracks  and  your  com- 
pany ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  standing  back  in  the  rear.  Here  was  the  right 
of  tne  company,  right  here,  aoout  like  this  [illustrating],  and  I  was 
standing  about  here,  like  this  [illustrating] ,  here  in  the  rear. 

Q.  After  the  company  was  counted  the  captain  ordered  you  around 
in  front? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  then? — A.  We  were  marched  around  in  rear 
of  the  barracks  and  formed  there  right  along  the  fence. 

Q.  Formed  behind  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  inside  the  wall.  The 
town  was  out  here. 

Q.  Facing  outwardly  from  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  in  that  position  could  you  see  anybody  going  in 
ftr^oingout? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Did  anybody  pass,  either  in  or  out  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  anyone. 
The  first  person  that 

Q.  Before  you  leave  that,  was  the  roll  called  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  At  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  around  there? — A.  Well,  just  as  soon 
as  we  got  around  there,  the  captain  he  ordered  the  first  sergeant  to 
call  the  roll  immediately,  and  he  called  the  roll  and  the  men  answered 
to  their  names. 

Q.  Were  the  men  all  there  or  not? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  every- 
body only  the  men  that  w^ere  absent  on  duty ;  the  only  men  that  were 
absent  were  those  that  were  away  on  guard  duty,  'f'here  were  seven 
men. 

•Q.  The  record  would  show  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  observed  that  roll  call? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  regularly  and  carefully  called  or  otherwise? — A.  Yes, 
ittt;  regularly  and  carefully  called,  and  I  listened. 
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Q.  Was  Captain  Lyons  present? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Captain  Lyons  was 
present. 

Q.  Where  was  Captain  Lyons  standing  while  the  company  was 
being  formed  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  He  was  right  in  front  of 
the  company. 

Q.  In  front? — A.  Yes,  sir;  well,  six  paces  in  front — ^right  in  front, 
the  company  being  lined  up  here.  Captain  Lyons  stood  there  [illus- 
trating] . 

Q.  So  situated  so  that  he  could  see  the  whole  front  of  the  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  was  standing  with  his  back  toward  the 
officers'  line  and  his  face  toward  the  company,  and  also  facing  the 
barracks. 

Q.  So  he  probably  could  see  anybody  that  would  come? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  next  do?  First,  how  long  was  that  roll  call 
after  you  were  aroused,  to  the  roll  call  behind  the  fence? — ^A.  Well, 
in  my  judgment,  I  don't  think  it  was  over  six  or  seven  minutes. 

Q.  The  company  rushed  downstairs  and  formed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Counted  and  marched  around? — A.  Right  around  there,  and 
the  roll  was  called  immediately. 

Q.  What  about  the  firing?  Had  that  ceased  or  not? — ^A.  When 
we  got  down  there,  as  soon  as  the  company  was  formed,  there  were, 
well,  about  two  shots,  I  suppose,  firea  down  in  the  town  when  we 
started  to  march  around  to  the  wall.  When  we  got  against  the  wall 
I  heard  no  more  shots  fired. 

Q.  What  did  your  company  do  next? — A.  They  laid  along  the 
wall  there,  I  suppose,  about  twenty-five  minutes;  it  might  have  been 
a  little  more,  and  then  they  were  ordered — Captain  Lyons  was  or- 
dered to  assemble  his  company,  and  as  soon  as  he  assembled  it  he  was 
ordered  to  patrol  the  town. 

Q.  To  patrol  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  patrol  the  town,  and  we 
went  out — I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  street,  never  learned  any  of 
them — but  we  went  right  out  of  the  gate,  as  you  come  in  here  like  this, 
and  turn  to  the  right.    We  went  away  up  there  for  several  streets. 

Q.  For  several  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  we  turned  down 
to  the  left  and  went  down  to  the  left  a  good  ways;  well,  down  below 
the  post-office,  and  then  we  came  right  up  the  main  street  that  comes 
right  on  up  to  the  gate. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  Elizabeth  street. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  he  went  out  in  front  on  Elizabeth  street, 
but  marched  to  the  right  and — yes,  you  are  right,  he  returned  on 
Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  soldiers  out  in  the  town? — A.  I  did  not  see 
any  soldiers. 

(^,  Did  you  see  anybody? — A.  I  saw  right  many  civilians  in  town, 
and  we  went  along  on  this  Elizabeth  street,  the  street  that  comes  right 
uf)  to  the  gate,  and  a  pretty  good  ways  down,  just  a  little  ways  on 
this  side  of  the  post-office;  right  in  front  of  a  saloon  there  we  saw 
one  man  with  a  Winchaster,  and  he  was  standing  out  on  the  street, 
alfid  when  we  got  there  the  company  kind  of  slowed  up,  and  one  of 
the  men  said  to  Captain  Lyons,  "There  is  a  man  with  a  rifle,''  and 
as  soon  as  the  man  spoke,  tliis  man  that  had  the  rifle,  he  said  "  I  am 
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ttn  officer  of  the  law."  Captain  Lyons  he  went  pretty  close  to  him, 
not  very  close;  I  don't  know  whether  he  said  anything  to  him  or 
not,  but  then  he  told  the  company,  he  said  "  Move  on;"  and  he  said 
to  me — I  was  in  the  rear,  the  company  had  been  reversed  then,  he 
said  to  me,  "  Sergeant  " 

Q.  You  were  marching  by  the  left  flank  instead  of  the  right? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  he  said  "  Sergeant,  keep  these  men  close  up  in  the  rear 
here  and  don't  let  them  straggle,"  and  I  said  to  him  "  Yes,  sir,"  and 
1  told  the  men;   T  said  "  You  all  keep  up  and  don't  be  straggling." 

Q.  You  returned  to  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  to  the  reservation? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  Went  inside  the  fort? — A.  Went  inside  the  fort. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  and  how  were  you  stationed? — A.  We 
were  stopped,  then,  and  the  company  got  orders  to  fall  out  and  re- 
main in  the  vicinity.  So  we  fell  out  and  sat  down  round  on  the 
grass  there,  I  suppose,  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  it 
might  have  been  a  little  longer.  And  then  we  were  ordered  to  form 
again  and  marched  around  in  front  of  our  barracks,  and  we  were  dis- 
missed ;  ordered  to  put  our  arms  in  the  racks.  We  complied  with  the 
order. 

Q.  About  what  hour  was  that? — A.  I  think  that  was  about  half 
past  1;  it  might  have  been  a  little  lateo*.  I  don't  know  the  exact 
time. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  When  you  were  out  in  the  town  did  any  of  the  colored  troops, 
your  company  or  any  of  the  other  companies,  fall  in  line  with  your 
men — could  they  do  that  without  your  noticing  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there 
did  not  a  man  fall  in.  T  was  right  in  the  rear  of  the  company.  I 
marched  in  the  rear  from  the  time  we  left  the  gate  going  around  up 
to  the  right,  as  I  just  stated,  until  we  came  back.  I  was  in  the  rear 
all  the  way. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  At  half  past  1,  or  later — whenever  it  was — after  you  got  thf 
order,  you  returned  your  gims  to  the  racks  and  went  up  to  bed  in  tlr 
barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;   we  went  to  bed  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  Was  there  any  light  in  the  barracks? — A.  There  was  a  light  i 
the  barracks  when  we  returned,  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards  t^ 
light  was  put  out. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  there  was  any  light  in  the  barracks  a/ 
or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not.    I  went  to  sleep. 

Q.  You  went  to  sleep  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  happened  next  to  your  knowledge?     When  di( 
waken  ? — A.  The  next  morning  when  the  first  call  went  we  all  g< 

Q.  At  what  hour  did  you  have  the  first  call  at  that  time?- 
don't  remember  the  hour  now,  but  T  think  it  was  about  6  c 
somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  That  was  in  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  first  call  then  what  happened  ? — A.  We  fell  r 
took  our  relief.    It  was  pretty  early,  because  it  was  not  gor 

Q.  Wa.s  the  roll  called  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  men  absent? — A.  None  absent,  other  than  those 
authorized  to  be  on  guard,  and  the  two  men  that  were  on  p 
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Q.  Then  ^hat  was  next? — A.  We  fell  out  then,  and  went  right  in 
and  got  breakfast.  We  only  had,  I  think  it  was,  fifteen  minutes  to 
set  breakfast.  As  soon  as  we  got  breakfast,  drill  call  went.  We 
fell  out  for  drill,  and  instead  of  drilling 

Q.  When  you  tell  out  for  drill  did  you  take  your  rifles  with  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  been  taken  out  of  the  racks  from  the  time  you  put 
them  in  the  night  before  until  you  took  them  out  for  drill? — A.  No, 
sir;  the  racks  were  locked,  and  the  rifles  were  all  in  and  were  not 
taken  out  until  the  first  call  for  drill. 

Q.  You  fell  out  for  drill? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  TVTiat  happened? — A.  As  soon  as  we  went  out,  we  thought 
we  were  going  to  have  drill,  but  instead  of  that  we  had  inspection. 
Then  it  was  ]ust  light  enough  so  you  could  look  down  through  the 
rifle  barrels.  The  nrst  sergeant  called  the  roll  and  reported  to  the 
captain,  and  he  gave  the  command  "  Open  ranks."  As  soon  as  the 
ranks  were  opened  and  dressed,  the  next  thing  was  inspection  of  arms. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  intimation  you  had  that  they  would  be  in- 
spected?— A.  That  was  the  first.  We  did  not  know  what  was  going 
to  happen.  We  thought  it  was  going  to  be  the  usual  drill,  but  he 
commenced  inspecting  the  rifles,  and  ne  commenced  at  mine.  I  was 
the  first  man  he  got  to.  I  was  right  guide.  He  took  my  rifle  and 
looked  down  it,  and  took  every  man's  rifle  all  the  way  down. 

Q.  And  he  inspected  every  man's  rifle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  now  with  what  care  that  inspection  was  conducted. — A. 
In  my  judgment  it  was  a  very  careful  inspection,  because  it  consumed 
considerable  time,  a  great  deal  more  time  than  it  did  at  the  usual 
Saturday  inspections. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  included  an  inspection  of  ammuni- 
tion also. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  included  the  inspection  of  ammunition. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  result  of  that  inspection  ? — A.  Well,  the  result  so 
far  as  I  know  was  all  right.     There  was  no  fault. 

Q.  No  dirty  guns  found  ? — A.  No  dirty  guns. 

Q.  Who  conducted  that? — A.  Captain  Lyons. 

Q.  Captain  Lyons  himself? — A.    Yes,  sir;  himself. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  in  company  with  him,  any  other  officer? — 
A.   No  other  officer  in  company  with  him. 

Q.  Was  there  any  missing  ammunition? — A.  None  that  I  know  of . 

Q.  Not  to  go  into  it  in  detail  for  the  present,  is  each  man  chared 
with  the  ammunition  that  is  issued  to  him? — A.  He  is  charged  with 
the  ammunition  that  is  issued  to  him. 

Q.  So  that  his  officer  knows  at  any  time  how  much  ammunition 
each  man  should  have? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  dirty  gims  and  no  ammunition  missing? — A.  No  ammuni- 
tion missing. 

Senator  Foraker.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee  and  also  to  have 
it  in  the  record,  I  want  to  read  from  the  report  of  Maj.  A.  P.  Block- 
som-  inspector-general,  on  pnge  202  of  Senate  Document  No.  155, 
Fifty-ninth  Congress,  second  session.  His  report  is  dated  December 
4,  lOOC).  He  says,  among  other  things,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
guns  of  the  men  were  found  clean : 

They  had  plenty  of  time  to  clean  their  rifles.     It  took  but  a  minute  or  two. 
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At  page  294  of  this  Document  No.  155,  testifying  before  the  General 
staff  in  December,  1906,  Major  Blocksom  said,  referring  to  this  matter 
of  cleaning  the  rifles : 

1  never  attached  much  iniportance  to  tbat  subject  of  the  rifles,  the  cleaning 
of  thero,  because  I  was  convinced  that  the  men  who  committed  the  act  had  made 
every  arrangement  about  cleaning  their  guns  as  quickly  as  possible  after  their 
raid  or  on  their  way  back. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Tell  us,  in  view  of  those  statements  by  Major  Blocksom  about 
cleaning  a  rifle,  what  time  it  requires  so  as  to  make  it  pass  inspection. 

(Two  rifles  were  here  produced  and  handed  to  the  witness.) 

Q.  That  is  a  new  model  Springfield  that  you  have  now  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  kind  that  you  had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  kind 
we  had. 

Q.  At  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  before  you  had  that^ — ^before  you  got  that 
rifle? — A.  This  is  the  gun  we  had  [indicating  the  Krag-Jorgensen 
rifle]. 

Q.  The  Krag-Jorgensen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  w^hat  time  and  place  were  you  supplied  with  the  new  kind 
which  you  hold  in  your  nand  now — that  is,  the  new  model  Spring- 
field, as  a  substitute  for  the  old  one? — A.  At  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  when  you  were  furnished  with  that 
rifle  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  the  date,  but  it  was  before  the  tar- 
get practice,  and  that  comes  in  May  or  some  time  in  April. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  now  put  in  the  record — this  being  a  con- 
venient place — for  the  benefit  of  all,  with  the  permission  of  the  chair- 
man, a  statement  contained  in  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  me 
of  January  — ,  1907.     He  says : 

The  re<'ords  of  this  office  show  that  Company  B  received  lt««  rifles  March  30 ; 
Company  C\  March  26.  and  Company  D,  March  28,  1900. 

So  that,  according  to  this,  the  rifles  came  for  your  company  March 
30,  1906,  at  Niobrara. 

In  these  other  papers  which  he  has  sent  me,  which  I  will  put  in 
evidence  later,  are  tne  dat^s  on  which  ammunition  was  received  by 
this  company  for  those  rifles. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  you  got  the  ammunition  at  the  same  time 
that  you  did  the  rifles,  or  later? — A.  We  got  the  ammunition  a  little 
later.     I  do  not  know  how  long. 

Senator- Foraker.  If  it  is  not  objected  to,  I  will  say  that  the  ord- 
nance records  show  that  they  got  this  ammunition  about  the  middle 
of  April. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  What  is  the  object  of  this? 

Senator  Foraker.  Major  Blocksom  has  testified  that  the  guns  could 
have  been  cleaned,  and  in  a  moment  I  will  show  whether  they  could 
have  been  cleaned.  I  am  only  identifying  the  guns  and  the  ammuni- 
tion now. 

By  Senator  Foraicer  : 

Q.  Proceed  and  tell  us,  in  view  of  the  statements  made  by  Major 
Blocksom,  about  the  cleaning  of  the  guns. — A.  To  clean  this  gim  so 
hat  it  will  stand  inspection? 
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Q.  After  it  has  been  fired,  I  will  say,  for  illustration,  from  six  to 
ten  or  fifteen  times. — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  could  not  clean  this  gun  in 
less  than  ten  minutes.  I  would  take  ten  minutes  at  the  least  to  clean 
it  so  that  it  would  stand  inspection. 

Q,  What  is  necessary  to  clean  it? — A.  To  clean  this  gun  you  have 
got  to  have  a  rod  to  run  through  here  with  a  rag  on  it.  You  have 
got  to  have  something  to  loosen  the  powder  up.  That  powder  sticks 
very  tight. 

Q.  Tliat  is  the  smokeless  powder? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  smoke- 
less powder. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are  supplied  with 
what  is  called  a  thong  brush. — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  thong  brush.  This 
has  a  thong  brush  in  here;  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  here  [indicating 
butt  of  rifle],  but  it  is  not  much  good  for  the  cleaning,  lou  can  not 
^ve  it  a  thorough  cleaning  without  you  have  a  rod  and  a  rag,  and 
in  fact  we  have  to  use  a  stuff  called  sal  soda,  that  is  mixed  and  put 
in  water,  and  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  clean  them  and  them 
thoroughly. 

Q.  To  clean  it  in  that  way,  what  is  necessary — ^to  have  a  rod  ? — A. 
We  have  got  to  have  a  rod. 

Q.  Are  you  supplied  with  one? — A.  We  have,  I  think,  it  is  four, 
with  the  company. 

Q.  Four  with  each  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  four  with  each  com- 
pany; one  to  a  squad. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  with  the  Krag  gun? 

A.  They  were  the  same  wajr.  I  think  it  was  six.  We  had  six 
when  we  had  this  rifle  [indicating  gunj. 

Q.  Let  me  remind  you,  if  I  may;  did  you  not  have  a  rod  in  sec- 
tions in  the  butt  of  the  gun  ? — A.  i  es,  sir ;  we  had  a  rod  in  sections, 
and  then  the  rods  in  the  company,  and  we  used  to  take  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  rod  in  sections  in  the  new  gun  ? 

A.  There  is  no  rod  with  the  one  we  had. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  any  brush  in  that  one  you  have? 

The  Witness.  There  is  supposed  to  be. 

Senator  Oatirman.  Look  and  see. 

(The  witness  did  so.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Take  that  out  and  show  us  how  you  would  clean  the  gun  with 
the  thong.  What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand  ? — ^A.  It  contains  a 
cleaning  outfit;  I  forget  what  it  is  [opening  case]. 

Q.  That  is  the  thong  brush  you  have  there? — ^A.  Yes;  the  thong 
brush. 

Senator  Foster.  Has  not  each  rifle  a  complete  cleaning  outfit? 
Just  rig  that  up  and  show  us  how  you  would  go  about  riggmg  it  to 
dean  your  rifle. 

(The  witness  here  ran  the  thong  through  the  barrel  of  the  rifle.) 

A.  Now,  that  is  all  that  thing  is  fit  for. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  would  not  do  that  powder  any  good  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  tried  that  and  seen  it  tried;  what  is  the 
effect  of  drawing  that  thong  brush  through? 

A.  They  claim  that  that  will  help  to  loosen  the  powder  up  and 
get  It  out  of  these  grooves  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  take  the  powder  out? 
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A.  It  does  not.  It  is  practically  no  good,  this  business,  and  unless 
you  have  a  rod  and  plenty  of  rag 

Q.  If  you  do  not  use  that,  what  do  you  use.  and  how  do  you  use 
it?  Just  demonstrate  to  us  how  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  clean 
a  rifle. — A.  The  first  thing  when  we  start  to  dean  our  rifles  we  take 
this  out  [indicating] 

Q.  What  is  that  you  have  taken  out? — A.  This  is  the  bolt. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know;  the  breech  bolt? — A.  Yes,  sir,  the  breech  bolt 
Now  we  have  got  it  all  ready,  and  now  we  clean  out  the  barrel.  We 
havo  a  rag  tliat  we  put  on  the  end  of  this  cleaning  rod.  I  have  not 
any  rag  here. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  that  cleaning  rod?  Is  that  what  you  had? 
How  do  you  get  it? — A.  That  is  furnished  us  by  the  Government. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it? — A.  From  the  quartermaster-sergeant, 
who  issues  tliem  by  the  direction  of  the  captain. 

Q.  TMiere  does  he  keep  them? — A.  In  his  ordnance  store,  and 
locked  up. 

Q.  TVTien  you  want  to  clean  your  gun,  where  do  you  get  the  rod? — 
A.  There  are  four  issued  witli  the  company,  and  they  are  with  the 
company  all  the  time. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  barracks,  or  where? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  in 
the  barracks. 

Senator  Overman.  With  the  gun  racks? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  in  the  gun  racks. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

• 

Q.  In  whose  custody  are  they  ? — A.  They  are  in  charge  of  the  chief 
of  the  squad.  We  have  so  many  noncommissioned  officers,  and  so 
many  in  a  squad. 

Q.  Each  company  in  divided  into  four  squads? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  an  officer  in  charge  of  each  squad? — A.  A  noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  of  each  squad. 

Q.  And  that  officer  has  one  of  thase  cleaning  rods?  And  where 
does  he  keep  it  ? — A.  Generally  he  keeps  it  right  near  his  bed.  hung 
up  under  his  other  equipment. 

Q.  TVHien  you  want  to  clean  a  gun  how  do  you  get  it? — A.  We  go 
and  ask  for  it. 

Q.  Each  man  has  to  go  and  get  it  for  himself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  each  man  returns  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  man  who 
wants  to  use  it  says :  "  Corporal,"  or  "  Sergeant,  may  I  use  the 
cleaning  rod  after  So-and-So  gets  throug:h  wim  it?  " 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  rod  with  which  you  can  clean  the  barrel 
of  your  gun  except  this  one? — A.  You  could  have  a  rod  made,  but 
we  do  not  have  anv. 

Q.  That  is  the  rod  that  you  had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  clean  the  barrel. — A.  We  have  this  sal  soda, 
and  we  have  a  piece  of  rag  to  put  on  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  we  wet 
this  rag  in  that  soda  and  put  it  down  in  the  barrel  this  way,  and 
that  is  the  way  that  we  work  it  [indicating] ;  we  just  run  it  through 
there  that  way  for  a  half  a  dozen  times  or  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  A  dozen  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  a  wet  rag? — A.  Yes;  and  then  you  take  it  out  and  then 
you  can  scarcely  see  through  the  barrel,  so  then  to  remove  that  we 
will  put  on  a  dry  rag  to  remove  all  the  powder  that  we  have  loosened 
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up,  and  as  soon  as  that  dries  out  we  wet  another  rag  and  put  that  on 
the  rod  and  run  it  through  again.  You  have  to  do  that  three  or  four 
times. 

Senator  Overman.  Suppose  you  shoot  only  twice;  would  it  i-e- 
quire  all  that  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

Senator  Foraker.  Woulji  it  with  one  shot?  Would  it  be  dirtied 
so  as  to  require  all  that  with  one  shot? 

The  Witness.  You  take  a  blank  cartridge  and  fire  it  and  it  would 
require  as  much  as  if  you  had  fired  a  ball  cartridge. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  If  vou  fired  two  or  three  shots  with  that  rifle  and  tied  a  good 
rag  on  that  rod  and  pushed  it  through  there,  would  it  not  clean  it 
out? — A.  It  would  not  clean  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  cleaning  your  rifle  by  tying  a  rag  on  that 
string  and  pulling  it  through? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  not  clean  it. 
The  rag  that  you  put  on  that  string  it  will  not  bear  to  pull  it  through. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  else  has  to  be  done  to  make  a  gim  pass  inspection? — A. 
After  a  gun  has  been  cleaned — that  is,  the  barrel — with  tnis  soda  and 
stuff,  you  can  see  clear  down  in  here  [indicating] 

Q.  In  the  chamber? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  chamber.  This  floor  of 
the  magazine  is  supposed  .to  com6-out,  too.  This  is  pretty  hard  to 
get  out.  I  can  not  get  this  one  out.  But  this  is  supposed  to  come  out, 
and  then  there  is  that  spring  [indicating],  and  that  whole  business  is 
out,  and  you  can  see  through  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  take  out  tlie  bottom  piece? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  take  out  the 
bottom  piece. 

Q.  Can  you  get  it  out? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  it  out  unless 
you  have  a  certain  thing  to  get  it  out  with. 

Q.  What  is  that  called  ? — A.  This  is  called  the  magazine  floor. 

Q.  Floor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  take  that  out,  as  I  understand  it,  and  clean  it? — A.  Yes; 
you  take  it  out  and  clean  it,  and  then  this  whole  business*  is  clear 
here  [indicating];  otherwise  that  water  that  goes  through  with  the 
sal-soda  mixture  comes  down  in  there,  and  you  can  see  it  down  in 
there,  but  you  can  not  get  at  it  unless  you  do  take  out  the  magazine 
floor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  difficult  job  or  not — to  clean  that 
chamlK»r? 

A.  Yes;  very  difficult.  You  see  it  is  so  deep  down  in  there  that 
you  can  not  get  to  it  very  well. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  to  it? — A.  Well,  we  generally  take  a  soft 
pine  stick  and  put  a  piece  of  rag  on  it,  and  run  it  in  from  here  and 
work  it  around  in  here  in  that  manner  with  a  rag  on  it  until  w^e  get  it 
cleaned,  that  way;  and  it  takes  quite  a  while  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  can  not  clean  one  of  these  rifles  thoroughly  in  ten  min- 
utes?— A.  No. 

Q.  After  you  get  done  cleaning  it,  what  do  you  do  about  oilinjg 
it? — A.  We  take  this  cosmoline  oil  and  put  a  little  on  it  and  run  it 
through  the  barrel  in  order  to  keep  it  from  rusting. 

Q.  How  about  the  chamber  and  the  breech  bolt?— A.  We  clean  the 
chamber  and  oil  the  bolt  up,  too.     You  can  take  it  a\\  \iO  '^\ftCfc&^  wA 
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we  have  to  clean  all  those  things  to  keep  it  clean — that  is,  to  keep  it 
from  rusting;  otherwise  it  will  rust.  We  oil  this  bolt  and  this  bolt 
handle  and  the  cocking  piece  and  the  rear  sight  leaf,  and  oil  the 
whole  business  and  put  a  little  oil  on  the  stock,  and  on  everything 
here  [indicating]. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  any  officer  of  your  regiment,  so 
far  as  your  experience  goes,  would  pass  a  gun  that  was  not  cleaned  in 
the  way  you  nave  indicated,  and  oiled? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would  not 
pass.  I  nave  seen  men  condemned  at  inspection;  frequently  men 
are  condeumed  and  have  to  stand  reinspection,  and  sometimes  they 
get  court-martialed.  After  a  man  has  been  called  down  three  or 
four  times  about  not  keeping  his  gun  clean,  then  he  will  be  cdurt- 
martialed. 

Q.  If  there  is  the  slightest  appearance  of  rust  or  dirt  about  his 
gun  he  is  punished? — A.  He  might  be  court-martialed  or  he  might 
be  detailed  to  work  around  the  kitchen  and  around  the  barracks. 

Q.  Could  any  man  clean  a  gun  in  the  way  that  you  have  described 
in  the  dark? — A.  He  could  not.  He  could  not  clean  that  gun  prop- 
erly in  the  dark. 

Q.  Could  he  clean  it  in  the  dark  so  that  it  would  pass  inspection? — 
A.  He  could  not  do  it. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Was  that  inspection  made  at  night  by  Captain  Lyons  in  the 
dark? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  dark;  it  was  light. 

Q.  Before  morning?  You  say  that  he  inspected  you  after  he  came 
back  at  night? — A.  At  night? 

Q.  In  the  morning,  was  it?  AVhat  time  in  the  morning  was  it? — 
A.  About  half  past  6. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  it  was  not  light? — A.  When  he  in- 
spected me? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  light  when  we  had  the  inspection, 
but  it  was  very  early  in  the  morning. 

By  Senator  Fositsr  : 

Q.  The  sun  was  not  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  sun  was  up. 

Q.  How  did  he  make  the  inspection?  WTiat  did  he  do? — A.  The 
man^  he  stands  in  line;  every  man  is  in  line;  the  company  is  lined  up 
in  this  way,  and  after  he  forms  the  company  for  inspection  he  gives 
the  command  "  Inspection  arms.''  He  has  a  rod.  This  is  one  ox  the 
improved  rifles.  The  one  we  had,  the  rod  was  in  it  and  we  did  not 
draw  it  out,  but  we  opened  the  McKeever  box,  the  cartridge  box,  and 
when  the  captain  came  up  to  you.  you  would  *'  port ''  arms. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  did  the  captain  do? — A.  The  captain  took  the  piece  and 
looked  through  the  barrel  to  see  if  it  was  clean  and  looked  over  it  to 
see  if  everything  was  clean  and  to  get  any  rust  or  anything.  That  is 
the  way  he  inspected.  And  sometimes  he  would  raise  this  leaf  up  to 
see  if  it  was  dirty.  If  a  man's  gun  was  dirty  or  there  was  any  rust  on 
it,  he  would  say,  "See  here;  you  want  to  get  this  off.'"  And  if  the 
man  had  been  spoken  to  about  it  before  he  would  say,  "I  spoke  to 
you  about  this  before,  and  if  I  speak  to  you  again  alx)ut  it  you  will  be 
punished."'  Then  he  would  tell  the  first  sergeant  to  give  this  man 
kitchen  duty,  or  whatever  it  might  he. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  usual  time  of  inspection,  at  0  o'clock  in  the  niorn- 
ng? — A.  No,  sir;   the  us^ual  inspection  was  alx)ut  9  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  extraordinary  inspection  this  morning,  or 
ust  the  usual  casual  inspection? — A.  \Ve  had  a  close  inspection  that 
ftoming.  After  he  inspected  a  man's  piece  he  would  hand  it  back  to 
dm  and  he  would  pull  the  trigger  and  go  back  to  "  order  arms." 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  AVhy  did  you  have  this  inspection  at  that  unusual  hour  in  the 
Homing? — A.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  he  was  having  it  for. 
't  was  drill  call,  and  instead  of  drilling  he  gave  the  men  "open 
anks"  and  prepared  the  company  for  inspection,  and  then  "inspec- 
ion  arms,"  and  commenced  inspection  of  the  rifles,  and  of  course  we 
hen  thought  he  was  doing  it  this  way  because  of  this  shooting  that 
lad  gone  on  in  the  town.  He  inspected  to  the  right  for  the  rifles  and 
hen  he  came  around  and  inspected  the  cartridge  boxes  from  behind. 
le  would  inspect  the  cartridge  boxes  to  see  if  you  had  all  your 
ammunition,  and  to  find  out,  if  vou  had  not.  whv  you  had  not. 

Bv  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  he  gave  you  only  fifteen  minutes  for 
breakfast.   Is  not  that  a  very  shoi-t  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;   yerv  short. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  time  that  you  have  usually? — A.  That  is  the 
isual  time — fifteen  minutes  for  breakfast  and  twenty  minutes  for 
linner  and  fifteen  minutes  for  supper.  Of  course  sometimes  we  may 
»nsume  a  little  more  time  than  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Harris,  while  you  have  the  gim  in  your  hand,  1  want  to 
isk  vou  some  questions  that  do  not  bear  directly  on  this  case,  but  for 
he  information  of  the  committee,  as  bearing  on  the  appropriation 
)ill  before  us.  You  are  familiar  with  the  new  Springfield  ? — A.  Yes, 
ir. 

Q.  And  vou  are  familiar  with  the  Krag- Jcirgensen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^^^licK,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most  effective  arm  ? — A.  I  think 
his  rifle  [indicating]. 

Q.  The  Springfield ? — A.  Yes;  the  Springfield. 

Q.  Is  it  a  more  difficult  arm  or  a  less  difficult  arm  to  clean  than  the 
fCrag- Jorgensen  ? — A.  It  is  a  more  difficult  arm,  in  my  judgment,  to 
ceep  clean. 

Q.  In  the  way  that  it  takes  longer,  or  that  it  has  to  be  cleaned 
)ftener? — A.  It  has  to  be  cleaned  oftener  and  it  takes  more  time  to 
^lean  it. 

Q.  The  Springfield  takes* more  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  gun,  the 
5pring:field.     It  has  more  machinery  to  it  than  the  Krag-Jorgensen. 

Q.  In  your  experience  in  the  use  of  different  arms  what  is  the  dif- 
ference, if  any,  oetween  the  smokeless  powder  and  black  powder  as 
:o  the  frequency  with  which  the  gim  must  be  cleaned  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  cleaning  it  ?^-A.  This  smokeless  powder,  in  my  judgment,  is 
nore  difficult  to  clean  out  than  the  black  powder. 

Senator  J'oraker.  AMiy  is  that? 

The  Witness.  It  seems  to  stick  harder.  It  seems  the  black  powder 
nakes  the  gun  dirtier,  but  it  is  easier  to  get  off.  It  looks  dirtier,  but 
it  is  easier  to  get  cleaned  off. 

A  B  1^-07 2 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  another  question.  In  your  jud^nent  which  is 
the  easiest  to  keep  in  repair  or  to  put  in  repair? — A.  I  think  that  the 
Krag  is  the  easier.  While  shooting  last  year  in  target  practice  I 
noticed  that  the  rifles  of  several  men  ffot  out  of  order  very  easily. 
In  fact,  mine  did;  this  cut-off  did.  It  seems  that  the  recoil  is  so 
hard  that  it  jars  these  little  pieces  loose  here  [indicating  breech  of 
gun]. 

Q.  Is  that  pattern  you  have  in  your  hand  the  same  that  you  for- 
merly had  in  your  companv  with  reference  to  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
•can  not  see  any  change  in  this  part.  I  see  a  little  in  this  sight  and  in 
the  stock  along  here  [indicating],  and  also  they  have  here  another 
bavonet.     We  had  the  rod  bavonet. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  bayonet  is  what? 

A.  A  sword  bayonet. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  those  changes  beneficial?  Do  you  consider 
that  they  make  the  gun  better? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  this  sight, 
but  I  think  that  that  bayonet — in  fact,  I  know  that  this  bayonet — 
would  make  the  gim  better,  because  the  rod  bayonet,  in  my  judgment, 
was  not  anything,  hardly. 

Q.  As  to  these  extra  pieces:  you  are  always  furnished,  of  course, 
with  the  pieces  to  take  the  place  of  that  when  it  is  broken? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  labor  involved  in  taking  out  and 
putting  in  those  pieces?  And  if  so,  is  it  in  favor  of  the  new  ^n  or 
otherwise? — A.  It  is  more  difficult  to  take  out  and  put  in  in  the 
Springfield  than  in  the  Krag. 

The  Chairman.  AMiich  has  the  most  pieces? 

A.  I  think  this  eun  has  the  most  pieces.  I  know^  it  has  the  most 
down  here  in  the  chamber.  AMien  it  comes  to  dismounting  this  bolt 
one  man  can  hardly  dismount  it  and  assemble  it  again,  and  the  Krag 
bolt  is  very  easy. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  long  experience?  You  have  been  armed  with 
a  gun  like  the  Springfield  and  also  like  the  Krag- Jorgensen  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  handle  the  Krag-jr)rgensen? — A.  I  handled 
the  Krag  from  1895  up  until  they  issued  this  one. 

Q.  That  was  less  than  a  year  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir;  less  than  a  year 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  handling  these  guns,  do  you  consider 
this  the  best  arm? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  this  the  best  arm.  I  like 
this  better. 

Senator  Foraker.  With  the  consent  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  put  in  here  wnth  this  testimony,  because  it  bears  directly  on  this, 
the  official  publication  of  the  War  Department,  entitled  "  Descrip- 
tion and  Rules  for  the  Management  of  the  U.  S.  Magazine  Rifle, 
Model  of  1003,  Caliber  .30 : " 

CLEANING    AND   CARK    OF    TIIK    ARM. 

As  tlie  residuum  of  smokeless  powder.  If  not  completely  removed,  corrodes 
the  bore  In  a  short  time,  care  is  required  in  cleaning  the  arm  after  firing. 

To  clean  the  barrel :  If  provided  with  a  cleaning  rod.  Insert  in  the  chamber 
a  cartridge  shell,  the  front  end  of  which  has  been  filled  with  a  wooden  plug, 
and  close  the  Imlt:  clean  the  bore  with  rags  saturated  with  soda  water,  or  If 
that  is  not  obtainable,  with  clear  water;  wipe  thoroughly  with  clean  rags; 
remove  the  bolt  and  cartridge  shell ;  clean  and  dry  the  chamber,  from  the  rear,  in 
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the  Sjinie  iimnner ;  Anally  oil  both  chaiiil>er  and  bore  with  cosiuollne,  leaving  It 
light  coating.  If,  however,  a  cleanirg  rod  Is  not  at  hand,  the  barrel  should 
be  cleaned  as  thoroughly  as  possible  by  means  of  the  thong  brush  and  rags» 
and  oiled  as  above.  To  clean  or  oil  the  bore  with  rags,  the  thong  brush  is  un- 
screwed, the  rag  placed  in  the  rag  slot  of  the  thong  tip,  and  drawn  from  the 
muzzle  toward  the  breech. 

As  neither  ramrod  nor  Jointed  cleaning  rod  will  be  issued  with  the  model 
of  1903  rifle,  the  cleaning  rod  should  be  carried  into  the  field  whenever  prac- 
ticable.    •     •     ♦ 

Many  of  the  parts  can  generally  be  cleaned  with  dry  rags.  All  parts,  aftei: 
cleaning,  should  be  wiped  with  an  oiled  rag. 

That,  generally  speaking,  is  the  way  in  which  yo\i  do  clean  those 
guns? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  now  to  the  Krag  gun,  and  ask  you  if  it 
does  not  carry  what  this  does  not  carry — that  is,  a  three-section  rod 
in  the  butt  of  the  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  wish  you  would  take  the  Krag  which  you  have  there  and 
open  that  place  in  the  butt  of  the  gun  and  exhibit  that  rod. 

(The  witness  took  from  the  butt  of  the  gun  the  rod  referred  to.) 

Q.  That  is  enough.  There  are  three  pieces.  Do  not  take  the  time 
to  screw  those  together.  You  put  those  pieces  together  and  make  a 
cleaning  rod  for  your  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  nothing  like  that  with  the  other  gun? — A.  No, 
sir;  nothing  like  it 

Q.  And  when  you  want  to  clean  the  other  gun  you  have  to  go  to 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  squad  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A\Tio  has  control  of  it?-;— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  anmiunition.  You  can  set  that  gun 
aside  for  the  moment. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  offer  in  evidence  in  connection  with 
the  testimony  of  this  witness  the  second  paragraph  of  General  Order 
44,  1900,  of  the  War  Department,  which  reads  as  follows : 

2.  Hereafter  officers  accountable  for  small-arms  ammunition  will  furnish  a 
certificate  with  each  return  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  rendered  by  them 
as  follows : 

"  I  certify  that  I  have  made  a  careful  inventory  of  the  various  quantities  (»f 
small-arms  ammimition  for  which  I  am  accountable,  and  have  taken  upon  my 
return  all  surplus  ammunition  on  hand,  and  that  said  return  shows  the  actual 
quantities  of  small-arms  ammunition  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  It  is  rendered." 

This  requirement  will  not  apply  to  the  accountable  officers  at  arsenals  and 
other  ordnance  establishments  who  are  governed  by  special  regulations  on  the 
same  subject. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

J.  C.  Bates, 
Lieutenant-General,  Chief  of  Staff, 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Resuming  your  examination,  I  will  ask  you  what  happened  at 
Fort  Niobrara  with  respect  to  your  Krag  guns  and  the  ammunition 
for  them  that  you  had  that  belonged  to  thoso  o:uns  when  tlie  new  guns 
came  ? — A.  Wlien  the  new  guns  came  they  were  issued,  and  the  Krag' 
guns  and  ammunition  were  all  taken  up  and  turned  in. 

Q.  That  was — and  if  I  am  in  error  I  can  correct  it — we  will  a& 
sume  about  the  middle  of  April? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  the  time  he  got  the  ammunition  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  So  that  all  that  old  amnumition  was  turned  in?  Was  that 
carefully  attended  to  or  otherwise? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  old  guns  were  turned  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  got  the  new  guns  and  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  got  the  new  guns  and  ammunition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  giv^en  to  each  man  of  the  com- 
pany? I  will  show  later  how  much  was  given  to  the  company. — A. 
I  am  sure  that  we  were  only  issued  10  rounds. 

Q.  Ten  rounds  of  the  ammunition  that  you  were  talking  about? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  the  steel-jacketed  bullets,  .30  caliber,  for  the  new 
Springfield? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  gun  was  given  10  rounds  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  were  you  supplied  with  the  McKeever  box  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  not  one  of  those  boxes  here  and  we  will  have  to  pass 
that.  Each  man  was  given  ten  rounds  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Wliat  else  happened  to  the  ammunition  while  you  were  there? — 
A.  This  ammunition  was  all  turned  in,  and  then  we  commenced 
using  the  new  rifle  and  new  ammunition. 

Q.  You  used  it  for  what? — A.  For  doing  guard  duty.  We  used  to 
do  the  guard  duty  with  it;  and  then  they  got  another  kind  of  am- 
munition there  with  a  lead  bullet,  called  post  ammunition,  and  then 
we  did  not  use  these  steel  jackets  to  do  the  post  duty,  but  we  used 
those  cartridges  for  that  duty. 

Q.  That  was  a  reduced  range  ammunition ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  reduced 
range  ammunition. 

Q.  Which  jou  used  for  the  guard  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  eliminate  that.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Leave 
that  out,  and  keep  your  mind  on  the  ball  cartridges.  What  did  you 
use  for  the  target  practice? — A.  The  new  cartridge  with  a  clip — ^the 
number  thirty. 

Q.  Who  taKes  charge  of  the  ammunition  in  the  company  ? — A.  The 
quartermaster-sergeant  has  charge  of  the  ammunition.  He  carries 
out  so  much  ammunition  to  be  fired. 

Q.  Carries  it  where  ? — A.  To  the  target  practice — out  to  the  range. 

il.  That  is,  whenever  the  company  is  in  target  practice? — A.  Yes.- 

Q.  Who  tells  you  how  much  to  carry? — A.  The  captain  gives  the 
order. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  do  when  you  get  to  the  range  ? — A.  When  we  get 
to  the  range  we  generally  have  what  they  call  a  tent  fly — that  is  sup- 
posed to  go  over  a  tent — and  that  is  pitched,  and  they  have  a  little  table 
that  sits  m  front,  and  the  ammunition  is  put  right  in  front  on  that 
table,  pretty  close  to  the  firing  point,  and  a  man  goes  up  to  the  firing 
point,  and  when  he  gets  ready  to  go  up  as  a  general  thing  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant sits  right  there  and  issues  the  ammunition ;  the  cap- 
tain is  right  there,  or  some  other  officer,  and  there  is  no  firing  done 
unless  there  is  an  officer  present.  When  a  man  goes  up  to  fire  he 
gets  the  number  of  cartriuges  he  is  to  fire.  If  he  is  to  nre  10  cart- 
ridges, and  he  fires  them,  and  the  result  is  not  very  good,  the  captain 
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may  say, "  Have  that  man  fire  another  score."  When  he  gets  through 
he  ffoes  back  from  the  firing  point. 

Q.  So  that  each  man  who  fires  in  target  practice  is  told  to  go  to 
the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  get  the  number  of  cartridges  that  he  is 
to  fire  ? — A.  That  he  is  to  fire. 

Q.  Is  there  any  checking  method  ? — A.  The  quartermaster-sergeant 
sits  right  there.  They  do  not  have  any  paper  or  anything,  but  he 
sees  that  the  different  men  get  no  more  than  the  amount  they  are  to 
fire,  and  a  man  had  better  not  fire  a  cartridge  more  than  he  is  ordered 
to.     If  he  does,  he  is  court-martialed. 

Q.  This  firing  is  done  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  and  under  his 
direction  ? — A.  He  is  right  there. 

Q.  Suppose  thj^t  he  does  not  fire  the  number  of  cartridges  he  has 
been  instructed  to  fire  and  has  been  furnished  with,  what  happens? — 
A.  Unless  he  fires  them,  unless  he  gets  the  order  not  to  fire  them,  they 
may  court-martial  him,  or  punish  him. 

0.  What  becomes  of  the  cartridges? — A.  They  are  returned  back 
to  the  cartridge  box. 

Q.  Is  he  allowed  to  keep  cartridges? — A.  Not  unless  they  are  issued 
to  him — ^these  ten. 

Q.  These  ten  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  cartridges,  then,  that  are  fired  in  target  practice  are 
taken  out  to  the  target  range  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster-sergeant 
or  some  officer  of  fhe  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  remain  in  his  custody  until  the  men  are  detailed  and  sup- 
plied and  the  cartridges  are  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  is  all  under  the  inspection  of  an  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTien  they  are  firing  in  skinnish  firing  in  target  practice,  as 
they  go  down  the  line,  describe  that,  if  you  can. — A.  Wlien  they  get 
to  the  scrummage  they  have  to  "  scrummage  lines,''  as  they  call  it,  and 
each  man  is  issued  '20  rounds,  and  he  runs  down.  Ho  starts  at 
f)00  yards  and  he  is  examined  to  see  that  he  doe*^  not  have  more  than 
20  rounds,  and  then  he  is  examined  after  he  gets  down  where  lie  fires. 
He  runs  down  and  he  fires  two  shots  at  600  yards  and  two  at  500 
yards,  three  at  400  yards,  and  thre^  at  350  yards,  and  five  at  300 
yards,  and  five  at  200  yards,  and  when  you  fire  the  last  cartridge  you 
have  a  certain  time  to  fire  them  in.  and  then  they  sound  "  Cea'^e  fir- 
ing," and  then  "  Port  arms,"  and  an  officer  goes  up  and  down  the  line 
to  see  that  they  have  no  cartridges  left. 

Q.  If  they  have  any  cartridges  left,  what  is  done? — A.  A  man  has 
got  tp  give  a  reason  for  it  if  he  has  any  cartridges  left,  and  if  his 
reason  is  not  good,  if  he  has  missed  firing  one,  he  gets  a  penalty  of 
some  kind. 

Q.  TMiat  is  done  with  the  cartridge? — A.  The  officer  takes  the  car- 
tridge from  him. 

Q.  The  officer  takes  the  cartridge  from  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  takes 
it  from  him. 

Q.  As  they  go  down,  firing,  state  whether  they  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  officers,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent? — A.  They  generally  run 
down  about  30  men,  not  over  that  number. 

Q.  Thirty-six  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  that  many  grouped. 
They  run  ^own  and  they  generally  run  about  three  or  four  officers  to 
that  number  of  men,  and  then  they  have  a  noncommissioned  officer  to 
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about  every  tliree  men,  luid  they  go  right  clown  behind  them  to  see 
that  a  nian  fires  no  more  than  he  .is  ordered  to  fire  and  to  see  that  he 
does  not  fire  on  some  other  man's  target  when  we  are  having  this  in- 
dividual practice. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  of  any  way  in  which 
any  man  of  the  company  could  get  into  his  possession  any  extra 
cartridges  in  target  practice. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way. 

Q.  \ou  do  not  know  of  any? — A.  They  are  veiy  careful. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  phice  at  Niobrara,  or  ftrownsville  either, 
where  men  couhl  get  anv  of  these  No.  80  army  cartridges,  such  as  you 
used  in  your  guns — ball  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of 
any  place  that  you  could  get  any. 

Q.  Coming  back  now  to  this  affray.  Do  you  know  what  happened 
after  your  company  was  inspected? — A.  After  my  company  was  in- 
spected ? 

Q.  Just  describe  to  us  the  inspection  of  the  guns — the  inspection 
that  took  place.  The  captain  wenl  down  the  front  line  and  took  a 
gim  and  inspected  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  do  with  the  ammunition? — A.  He  came  be- 
hind, in  the  rear  of  company,  and  inspected  the  ammunition  of  the 
men.  Inspected  the  rifles  from  the  right  and  the  amnumition  from 
the  left. 

Q.  Were  you  in  single-line  fonnation  or  open  rai>ks? — A.  We  were 
in  single  line,  open  ranks.  Of  course  it  was  double-line  formation ; 
but  we  had  opened  ranks,  and  the  ranks  were  4  paces  ai)art. 

Q.  He  came  down  the  front  of  the  line? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then 
up  in  the  rear  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  first  issued  10  rounds  of  amnumition  at  Fort  Nio- 
brara. State  if  that  issue  was  increased  afterwards;  and  if  so,  when 
and  \yhy. — A.  W(»  weie  issued  10  more  rounds.  It  was  increased  to 
20  rounds  just  before  w(»  left  Niobrara  to  come  down  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  Did  you  still  have  '20  rounds — did  each  num  have  that  20 
rounds— at  the  time  of  the  affair  at  Brownsville? — A.  I  had  20 
rounds. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  lx»en  there? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
time. 

Q.  It  was  aboul  two  weeks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  about  two  wtH?ks. 
We  had  not  been  there  very  long. 

Q.  None  of  that  amnninition  had  been  taken  up? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  each  man  ought  to  have  had  twenty  rounds? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  each  man  ought  to  have  had  twenty  rounds. 

Q.  "After  the  captain  walked  down  the  line  and  inspected  the 
guns  he  came  up  the  rear  of  the  line  and  did  what  ? — A.  He  came 
up  the  rear  and  mspected  the  ammunition. 

Q.  In  what  were  the  men  carrying  the  amnninition  at  that  time? — 
A.  In  this  McKeever  box. 

Q.  In  the  McKeever  box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  not  one  of  those  boxes,  as  I  hoped  we  might  have. 
Tell  whether  or  not  when  that  lid  is  lifted  an  officer  can  see  at  a 
glance  whether  all  the  cartridges  are  there. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  box 
closes  at  the  toj). 

Q.  At  the  top? — A.  Yes;    it  comes  up  this  way  and  closes. 

Q.  AMien  you  open  that  box  it  falls  back  like  that  [indicating]. 
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You  simply  unbutton  it? — A.  You  unbutton  it,  and  it  drops  back  that 
way,  with  10  cartridges  up  there  and  10  down  there,  and  you  can 
not  help  but  see  them. 
Q.  They  are  in  plain  view  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Does  it  show  the  balls  in  the  cartridges  also? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
vou  can  see  them. 

Q.  It  shows  the  ends  of  the  balls  in  the  cartridges? — A.  It  shows 
the  ends  of  the  balls ;  you  can  see  the  ends  of  the  balls. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  is  the  character  of  the  inspection  of  the  ammunition  made 
that  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  cartridges  found  missing? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything  of  the  kmd. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  him  ask  any  man  why  he  did  not  have  the 
amount  of  ammunition  he  was  supposed  to  have? 

Senator  Taixaferro.  You  would  not  know — you  would  not  know 
if  he  did  not  say  anything? 

The  Witness.  As  a  general  thing,  if  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  a  man  Captain  Lyons  was  a  man  that  spoke  to  him  right  then 
and  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  it  would  occur  in  your  presence? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  That  was  the  only  way  that  you  would  have  of  knowing 
whether  there  was  anything  missing  that  morning  or  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  speak  to  any  of  the  men  that  morning? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  So,  then,  you  inferred  that  there  were  none  missing? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  whether  there  was 
anything  missing  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

ft.' 

Q.  There  was  no  dirty  gun  and  no  missing  ammunition,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  ? — A.  \  es,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  the  captain  also,  if  there  was  any  ammunition  miss- 
ing and  he  wanted  to  take  note  of  it,  call  upon  a  noncommissioned 
officer  to  deal  with  the  man? — A.  lie  would  call  on  the  first- 
sergeant  or  the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  say, ''  Charge  this  man  up 
witli  so  much  ammunition,''  and  if  he  was  going  to  d<5  anything  else, 
court-martial  him,  or  give  him  anv  fatigue  or  anything  else,  he 
would  call  on  a  noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  Senator  Scott  suggests  to  me  what  I  intended  to  ask  you  be- 
fore, but  was  forgetting.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  suspect  anybody  connected  with 
this  battalion  as  having  anything  to  do  with  firing  those  shots? — A. 
No.  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  dirty  gun,  or  of  any  missing  ammunition 
in  the  battalion  anywhere? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  Companies  C  and  D ;  you  only  speak 
about  your  own  company  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  can  speaK  of. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  your  bunk  that  night? — A.  After 
this 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  difficulty,  the  night  of  the  13th? — A.  I 
went  to  my  bunk  about  half  past  8. 

Q.  Did  you  go  right  to  sleep  ? — A.  I  didn't  get  right  to  sleep ;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  ^ATiat  time  were  you  awakened  by  the  shooting? — A.  It  was 
very  near  12  o'clock. 

CJ.  That  waked  you  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  waked  me  up. 

Q.  When  vou  went  down  and  fell  in  line  the  roll  was  called? — A. 
Xo,  sir;  they  counted  off. 

Q.  Counted  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  line? — A.  I  did  not  know.  I  did  not 
count  them. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  1  want  to  ask  a  question  right  there.  What  you  mean  by 
counting  off,  is  that  you  coimted  fours,  "one,  two,  three,  four;  one, 
two,  three,  four?'' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  count  how  many  men  were  present? — A.  No, 
sir.  After  the  men  counted  off  the  captain  went  around  with  the 
first  sergeant  and  was  coimting  the  men. 

Senator  Foraker.  Getting  the  whole  number? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  getting  the  whole  number. 

Senator  Scott.  And  then  what  did  you  do? 

The  Witness.  AVe  marched  around  to  the  wall  and  the  roll  was 
called. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  in  your  company? — A.  I  did  not 
know,  exactly.     I  was  not  in  a  position  to  know. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  was  dark? — A.  The  first  sergeant  has  charge 
of  the  morning  report,  and  the  duty  roster,  and  that  tells  you  exacuy 
how  many  men  are  in  the  company,  the  morning  report. 

Q.  When  you  counted  off  was  there  any  light? — A.  No,  sir;  there 
were  no  lights.  It  was  an  ordinary  night;  the  night  was  not  very 
dark. 

Q.  It  was  night,  and  there  was  no  light  ? — A.  There  was  no  lamp- 
light. 

Q.  There  was  no  lamplight,  and  the  roll  was  called,  and  every 
man  answered? — A.  The  roll  was  called  by  a  lantern. 

Q.  The  roll  was  just  called  from  a  paper,  or  did  they  call  out  the 
men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  a  paper. 

Q.  Any  man  could  answer  for  another  if  he  was  absent,  could  he 
not? — A.  I  do  not  think  any  man 

Q.  Is  not  that  possible;  that  a  man  could  answer  for  his  friends? — 
A.  He  could,  but  I  do  not  believe  anything  like  that  was  done. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Were  vou  familiar  with  the  voices  of  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  verv  familiar  with  their  voices,  and  could  tell  almost  anv  man 
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when  he  answered,  and  when  the  roll  was  called  I  listened  very  care- ' 
fully,  because  I  was  in  hopes  that  no  one  would  be  absent  out  of  my 
company.     I  did  not  want  any  to  be  absent  out  of  any  company,  in 
fact. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is,  when  the  roll  was  called  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  roll  was  called. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  long  was  that  call  of  the  roll  after  you  counted  oflf? — ^A. 
That  was  not  over  four  minutes — three  or  four  minutes. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  barracks,  in  front  of  which  you  formed, 
to  the  brick  wall,  where  you  were  put  in  line,  in  rear  of  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  About  75  or  80  yards. 

Q.  About  75  or  80  yards,  or  feet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  yards,  where  you 
marched  right  around  in  front  and  up  by  the  wall. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  suggest  that,  as  the  examination  in  chief 
has  now  been  completed.  Senator  Warner  take  up  the  examination, 
and  then  each  Senator  may  keep  notes  of  questions  that  he  desires  to 
ask,  and  each  Senator  may  have  his  turn,  so  that  we  may  proceed  in 
an  orderly  manner. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  fired  that  night? — A.  I 
suppose  it  was  about — it  might  have  been  75  or  80;  it  might  have 
been  more,  or  less — about. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Harris,  when  the  roll  was  called  you  say  it  was  dark,  so 
that  you  had  to  use  a  lantern  in  order  to  see  the  names  to  call  the 
roll? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  then;  you  were  on  the  right  of  the 
company  ? — A.  At  that  time  we  were  in  a  kind  of  scrununage  forma- 
tion, not  to  the  interval,  but  to  occupy  a  certain  space  along  the  wall, 
and  I  was  in  the  center  of  the  company.  When  the  company  is 
formed  for  scrummages  the  chiefs  or  the  squads  or  platoons  take 
their  places  in  the  rear  of  the  company. 

Q.  \\Tien  you  are  formed  as  skirmishers,  how  far  are  you  apart? — 
A.  The  normal  distance  is  two  paces,  but  at  that  time  they  were  not 
a  pace  apart. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
might  have  been  2^  feet. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  especially  about  that  call  that  attracted 
your  attention  ? — A.  The  roll  call  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Just  what  I  have  mentioned  about,  after  the  shoot- 
ing; I  knew  somebody  had  been  doing  some  shooting.  I  did  not 
know  who  it  was.  I  thought  perhaps  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens  had 
gotten  mixed  up  in  some  way,  and  why  I  listened  so  carefully  about 
this  roll  call  was  that  I  wanted  to  see  whether  there  were  any  of  my 
men  absent,  or  any  of  the  men  absent. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  the  men  of  your  company  might  be 
mixed  up  with  the  citizens? — A.  I  did  not  think  any  of  the  men  of 
my  company,  but  I  thought 

Q.  ^Vhy  did  you  think  that  any  of  the  soldiers  were  mixed  up  ^ith 
the  citizens? — A.  Only  from  past  events. 
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»  Q.  Past  events  where? — A.  Down  in  Texas.  We  had  been  down 
in  Texas  soldiering  before. 

Q.  What  past  events  in  Texas  made  you  think  that  some  of  the 
soldiers  had  got  mixed  up  with  the  citizens? — A.  We  had  had  some 
trouble;  that  is,  they  claimed — I  don't  know — that  they  had  been 
insulted  and  intruded  upon  by  some  of  the  people. 

Q.  And  it  was  these  past  events  down  in  Texas  that  you  refer  to 
that  led  you  to  suppose  that  your  troops  might  have  been  mixed  up 
in  some  trouble  with  the  citizens  ? — A.  AVhen  we  had  been  soldiering 
in  Texas  down  there. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  San  Antonio  and  at  Fort  Macintosh. 

Q.  Trouble  with  the  citizens  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?— A.  In  1899  and  1900. 

Q.  Trouble  with  the  citizens;  what  kind  of  trouble? — A.  It  was 
some  trouble  with  the  citizens. 

Q.  Trouble  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
trouble  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens. 

Q.  Shooting  between  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  some  shooting 
down  there.  And  for  that  reason  I  thought  that  perhaps  something 
similar  to  that  had  happened. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  occurred  to  you  that  possibly  some  of  the 
command  there  had  gone  out  in  town  and  got  into  a  shooting  match 
with  the  citizens  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  they  had  gone  out  and  got  into 
a  shooting  match  with  the  citizens. 

Q.  That  flashed  across  your  mind  as  soon  as  you  heard  the  shoot- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  heard  the 
shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  also  stated  that  another  reason  that  induced  you  to  think 
that  was  because  of  some  difficulty  between  some  members  of  the  com- 
mand and  citizens.  What  difficulty  did  you  refer  to  ? — A.  It  had  been 
reported — I  did  not  know  it,  only  I  had  heard — that  one  man  had 
gotten  knocked  down  by  some  civilian,  had  been  shoved  off  the  side- 
walk, and  another  man  had  been  shoved  overboard. 

Q.  Shoved  off  of  a  gang  plank  into  the  river  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  discussed  among  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  among  the 
soldiers. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  that  got  up  rather  a  bad  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers  against  the  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  labored  under 
the  impression  that  from  that  this  other  business  started. 

Q.  And  that  this  grew  out  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew,  further,  did  you  not,  that  there  was  some  difficulty 
about  the  rights  of  the  soldiers  at  the  bars? — A.  I  did  not  know.  I 
had  only  heard. 

Q.  You  had  heard  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  complaint  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  go  into  these  saloons  and  be  served;  that  they 
would  not  be  served  unless  they  went  around  the  back  way,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  So  that  from  the  talks  you  heard  among  the  men  within  a 
limited  number  of  days,  inside  of  the  two  weeks  you  were  at  Browns- 
ville^ and  from  the  previous  occurrences  that  had  taken  place  in 
Texas,  which  you  spoke  of,  you  had  reason  to  think  there  would 
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t)e  trouble  between  your  soldiers  and  the  citizens? — ^A.  I  had  reason 
to  fear  there  would  be  something. 

Q.  "  Something?  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that?— A.  Trouble  of 
some  kind. 

Q.  There  may  be  a  great  many  kinds.  What  kind  of  trouble? — 
A.  I  thought  they  would  have  a  fight  of  some  kind ;  of  course  I  did 
not  think  that  there  would  be  any  shooting,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  some  other  kind  of  a  fight. 

Q.  I  know,  but  there  was  shooting  on  this  night? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  was. 

Q.  And  it  occurred  to  you  that  possibly  some  of  the  men  were 
engaged  in  that  shooting? — A.  When  I  heard  it. 

Q.  "iVlien  you  heard  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  a  noncommissioned  officer,  convey  your  impressions 
to  the  commanding  officer,  Captain  Lyons,  or  tell  Captain  Lyons? — 
A.  Captain  Lyons  asked  me  what  did  I  think  when  I  first  heard  the 
shooting. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  That  was  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Yes.  Go  on. — A.  It  was  not  the  next  morning,  either,  but  as 
soon  as  the  investigation  got  on. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  you  off,  but  if  you  will  pardon  me,  what  I 
asked  you  was.  Did  you  that  night  commiuiicate  to  Captain  Lyons 
your  fears  as  to  some  of  the  men  being  engaged  in  that  shooting? — A. 
No;  I  did  not  say  anything  to  him  that  ni^t  about  it,  because  I  did 
not  have — that  is,  any  fear — but  I  w  as  simply  listening.  I  could  hear 
the  men's  names  called,  and  I  knew  every  man  in  the  company,  and  if 
his  name  was  called  and  no  one  answered,  naturally  I  w^ould  labor 
under  the  impression  that  perhaps  this  man  might  be  out  and  mixed 
up  with  that  thing. 

*  Q.  Possibly  I  used  the  wrong  word  when  I  said  "  fears;  "  it  was 
your  anxiety  to  see  that  none  of  your  men  were  mixed  up  with  the 
shooting? — ^^.V.  That  was  my  idea.  T  wanted  to  see  w^hether  then? 
were  any  of  them  out. 

Q.  By  reason  of  these  other  things? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  faced  in  which  direction  at  the  roll  call? — A.  I  was 
facing  the  town. 

Q.  That  is,  toward  the  fence? — A.  Yes,  sir;   the  wall— fence. 

Q.  And  the  entrance  to  the  fort  w^hich  comes  from  Elizal)eth  street 
was  to  your  right? — A.  To  our  right.  AVe  were  down  on  the  left  of 
the  road  as  you  come  in. 

Q.  And  your  company,  deployed  as  they  were  as  skirmishers, 
would  extend  to  the  line? — A.  The  line  was  very  short,  because 
the  j)lace  we  had  ocxnipied  was  very  near  the  river  and  we  could 
not  go  very  far  to  the  left,  and  we  just  occupied  the  space  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  gate  that  came  in  there,  and  it  was  a  very 
short  space,  and  the  men,  some  of  them,  were  bunched  up;  they  were 
not  a  yard  apart. 

Q.  You  had  spoken  with  the  members  of  the  command  about  these 
difficulties  that  had  occurred,  about  the  man  who  had  been  knocked 
down  and  the  man  who  had  been  pushed  off  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
other  who  had  l)een  pushed  off  of  the  gangplank  into  the  river;  you 
heard  that  discussed? — A.  I  heard  that  discussed. 

Q.  In  your  presence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  That  is  the  onliest  man  I  heard  speak  about  it 
was  the  men  that  were  shoved  off  and  knocked  down.  There  was  one 
named  Newton,  of  Company  C. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  who  was  knocked  down? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Read,  of  Company  C.  They  both  belonged 
to  Company  C,  and  how  I  came  to  hear  them,  they  were  on  fati^ie. 
At  Brownsville  I  was  overseer  of  labor — provost-sergeant,  as  they  call 
it — where  I  had  to  come  in  contact  with  the  different  men  of  the 
different  companies,  every  day  having  different  details,  and  that  is 
how  I  came  to  hear  this. 

Q.  You  knew  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  about  7  or  8  or  9  o'clock, 
that  a  patrol  had  been  sent  out  over  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  know  that.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  know.  I  knew  that  the 
men  had  all  been  ordered  into  garrison. 

Q.  WTien? — A.  That  is,  not  to  be  out  any  later  that  night  than  8 
o'clock. 

Q.  AVlien  was  that  order  made? — ^A.  That  order  was  made  sometime 
in  the  afternoon.     I  did  not  attend  retreat. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  the  minute,  but  it  was  in  the  afternoon  you 
heard  of  it,  you  sav  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  retreat.  The  order  was  issued 
to  the  company.  1  did  not  get  there  to  attend  retreat,  but  when  I 
came  in  the  first  sergeant  said  to  me :  "  The  commanding  officer  has 
issued  an  order  that  no  man  must  be  out  after  8  o'clock ;  every  man 
must  be  in  the  garrison." 

Q.  That  was  an  unusual  order? — A.  Yas,  sir;. something  unusual. 

Q.  \ATiy  was  this  unusual  order  issued? — A.  I  do  not  Know  why  it 
was  iasued. 

Q.  Had  you  not  heard  that  it  was  charged  that  some  assault  had 
been  made  upon  some  woman? — A.  I  heard  that  the  next  morning;  in 
fact,  I  read  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  kn^w  it  that  evening? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know 
it.  I  asked  the  first  sergeant:  "I  wonder  what  is  this  for?"  He 
said :  "  I  don't  know ;  the  order  has  come  around." 

Q.  You  retired  on  the  night  of  the  13th  about  8  o'clock? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  about  8  o'clock. 

Q.  And  you  got  to  sleep  about  9  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wasn't  very 
long  going  to  sleep. 

Q.  You  were  aroused  by  the  firing? — A.  Yes;  the  firing  aroused  me. 

Q.  And  from  75  to  80  shots  you  heard  after  you  awoke? — A.  After 
1  awoke  I  heard  from  75  to  80  shots. 

Q.  These  shots  were  down  in  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  town. 

Q.  Wliat  part-  of  town?  With  reference  to  the  barracks,  just  tell 
us  where  it  was.  We  will  have  a  map  later.  Just  state  with  refer- 
ence to  the  main  entrance  where  it  was. — A.  They  were  off  seemingly 
to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance. 

Q.  That  is,  off  to  the  right  of  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  off  to 
the  right  of  Elizabeth  street.  From  the  sound  of  the  shots  it  seemed 
they  were  a  pretty  good  ways. 

Q.  This  shooting,  you  say,  was  to  the  right  of  Elizabeth  street? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  way  it  sounded. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  to  the  right  of  Elizabeth  street  as  you  go 
out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  out  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  to  the  left  as  you  would  come  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  left 
as  you  would  come  in. 
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Q.  There  is  an  inclosure  of  the  barracks,  is  there  not,  with  the  river 
along  one  part  and  tlien  a  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  wall. 

Q.  What  is  the  height  of  that  wall? — A.  I  think  that  wall  is  about 
4  feet  or  4i  feet. 

Q,  Is  it  a  brick  Avail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  brick  wall. 

Q.  You  could  jump  over  that  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  a  running 
jump. 

Q.  You  could  j)ut  your  hands  on  it  and  jump  over? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
you  could  put  your  hands  on  it  and  jump  over. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  in  and  out,  so  far 
as  that  was  concerned,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  could  jump 
over  the  wall  verv  easilv. 

« 

Q.  AVas  that  a  solid  wall? — A.  It  was  a  solid  wall. 

Senator  Ijodce.  It  was  of  brick  ? 

The  Witness.   Yes,  sir;   it  was  of  brick. 

Bv  Senator  Warner: 

• 

Q.  Were  you  looking  at  the  entrance  at  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth 
street  into  the  foi-t  ? — A.  When — when  this 

Q.  Yes,  when  the  roll  was  being  called? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  look- 
ing right  over  in  the  town.  I  could  see  Elizabeth  street  and  that 
main  street  that  conies  in  there. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  entrance  to  the  fort? — A.  I  was 
about  20  or  25  yards :  it  was  not  over  that;  about  25  yards. 

Q.  That  is,  from  GO  to  75  fe^t? — A.  Just  about. 

Q.  You  were  facing  the  town? — A.  Facing  the  town;  looking 
right  down  into  the  town. 

Q.  Looking  right  down  into  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  bring  you,  then,  to  the  left  of  Elizabeth  street? — 
•A.  Yes,  sir;  just  to  the  left  of  it. 

Q.  Considerably  to  the  left,  would  it  not;  50  feet,  at  least? — A. 
Just  fvbout  50  feet. 

Q.  Taking  your  position  as  a  soldier,  you  took  it  there,  did  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Looking  to  the  front? — A.  Yes,  sir;  watching  all  around.  The 
captain  had  told  me ;  he  said :  "  Sergeant  Harris,''  he  says,  "  you 
look  after  the  first  platocm  especially." 

Q.  You  were  looking  around? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  to  the  front, 
and  l(K)king  after  the  men  and  giving  them  different  instructions — 
that  is,  not  to  put  any  cartridges  into  their  rifles.  I  says:  ''Now, 
just  keep  quiet.  The  captain  says  he  does  not  want  a  man  to  put  a 
cartridge  in  his  rifle,  but  just  lay  right  here  and  wait  for  orders." 

Q.   Vou  did  this? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  nobody  came  into  that  entrance  while  you 
were  there? — A.  No,  sir;   I  do  not  think  a  soul  came  in. 

Q.  AVas  there  light  enough  so  that  you  could  have  determined  if 
anyone  had  come  in? — A.  There  were  a  couple  of  lights  over  the 
gate. 

Q.  Oil  lamps ^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  light  was  clear,  so  that  I  could 
see  as  well  as  I  can  in  this  room. 

Q.  There  Avas  no  difficulty  in  a  man's  getting  up  on  the  other  bar- 
racks; he  could  very  welf  have  done  tnat? — A.  They  might  have 
gotten  up  on  the  other  barracks. 

Q.  There  would  have  been  no  trouble  about  doing  that? — A.  No, 
sir;  none  whatever. 
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Q.  As  to  this  target  practice  you  si>eak  of,  did  you  have  any  target 
practice  after  you  got  to  Brownsville? — A.  No;  we  did  not  have  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  the  grounds  were  from  the  barracks?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  by  reputation? — A.  No;  I  did  not  know  even 
the  direction  of  them.  They  said  there  was  a  target  range  out  there 
somewhere. 

Q.  About  20  miles? — A.  That  is  what  they  said. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  did  not  go  out  there? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  After  the  roll  call — I  shall  not  go  into  that  again,  because  it  has 
been  gone  through  thoroughly — ^\'ou  went  out  and  laid  down  on  the 
grass  a  half  hour  or  such  a  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  were  ordered  back  to  your  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
not 

Q.  But  you  went  downtown  after  that,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  went  down  in  town.  i 

Q.  When  you  came  back  from  down  in  town  what  did  you  do? — 
A.  After  we  came  back  from  downtown  we  had  orders  to  fall  out 
and  remain  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  you  went  and  sat  on  the  grass? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  did  not  occupy  much  room.  We  were  in  a  space  that  was  hardly 
as  large  as  this  room. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  you  wiBut  downtown? — A.  Because  we  got 
orders  to. 

Q.  You  knew  the  purpose? — A.  It  was  to  patrol  the  town,  to  see 
if 

Q.  To  see  if  anv  of  vour  soldiers  w^ere  doAvn  there? — A.  To  see  if 
the  soldiers  were  out,  or  anybody  was  out,  raising  any  disturbance. 

Q.  You  saw  no  soldiers? — A.  No  soldiers,  other  than  those  in  the 
companies  marching  down. 

Q.  Yes,  I  understand.  You  saw  but  one  man  armed,  and  he  was 
armed  with  a  Winchester? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  w^as  an  officer  of  the  law,  as  you  understood? — A.  That  was 
what  I  understood.    That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  Quite  a  number  of  people  you  saw  out  on  the  sidewalk? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  was  excitement? — A.  Well,  there  was  no  excite- 
ment; just  we  were  passing  on  down  the  street,  and  then  we  were 
going  up  the  street. 

Q.  Wnen  you  got  back  and  were  lying  around  on  the  grass,  yon 
comrades  talking  one  with  another,  did  you  discuss  as  to  who  it  was 
who  had  been  shooting  up  the  town? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  dis- 
cussion whatever  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Not  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  any. 

Q.  The  sergeant  of  the  company  is  supposed  to  look  after  the  ordi- 
nary discipline,  is  he  not? — A.  Ye^s,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  his  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  part  of  your  duty? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  part  of  your  duty,  if  suspicion  rested  upon  a  sol- 
dier of  doing  wrong,  to  find  it  out  and  report  it  to  your  superior 
officer? — A.  To  report  it  to  my  superior  officer;  that  was  my  duty. 
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Q.  That  was  what  you  understood  to  be  your  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  what  I  understood  to  be  my  duty. 

Q.  You  knew  the  next  morning,  at  least,  that  it  was  suspected  that 
privates  of  one  of  these  three  companies  had  done  the  shooting  up 
of  the  town? — A.  You  say  I  knew  that  it  was  suspected? 

Q.  Yes;  suspected;  that  is  all? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  that  it  was 
suspected  that  some  of  the  members  of  one  of  these  companies  had 
done  the  shooting  up  of  the  town.     I  learned  that  that  night. 

Q.  What  effort  did  you  make  to  find  out  who  it  was? — A.  I  done 
everything  I  could. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  do? — A.  The  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  listen 
at  the  different  conversations  of  the  men  talking,  and  during  their 
entire  conversation,  from  that  time  up  until  now,  I  never  heard  a 
man  say  anything  about  it  that  would  lead  me  to  say  that  he  knew 
anWhing  about  the  men  who  did  do  the  shooting. 

Q.  But  have  you  talked  about  this  Brownsville  matter? — A.  I 
never  even  heard  them  talk  about  it,  except  they  would  say :  "  I 
wonder  what  will  be  the  outcome."  That  is,  I  would  hear  them  say: 
•"'  I  wonder  what  are  they  keeping  us  under  arrest  so  long  for,  and 
what  they  are  going  to  do  with  us,"  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Members  of  your  company  were  accused  of  doing  the  shoot- 
ing ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  were  under  arrest,  and  all  you  heard  in  mixing 
around  among  the  private  soldiers  was:  "  I  wonder  what  will  be  the 
outcome  of  this  ?  " — A.  Yes ;  "  I  wonder  what  are  they  going  to  do 
with  us."  That  was  all  I  heard.  But  I  never  heard  anything  that 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  any  men  knew  anything  about  the 
affair;  1  did  not  hear  a  thing. 

Q.  I  just  wanted  to  get  the  point.  That  was  all  you  heard;  no 
discussion  about  the  Brownsville  affair? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  all. 

Q.  You  had  heard  these  other  things  before  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  depriving  the  soldiers  of  the  bar  privilege? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  knocking  of  this  man  down  with  a  pistol? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  pushing  the  soldier  off  of  the  gangplank  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  heard  all  these  thin^  discussed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  this  affray  at  Brownsville,  which  was  where  they  had  been 
charged  with  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  and  the  killing  of  citizens 
and  the  wounding  of  others  and  the  endangering  of  many  lives,  you 
never  heard  discussed  ? 

Senator  Hemenway.  This  witness  has  been  very  frank  and 
straightforward. 

Senator  Warner.  Perfectly  frank ;  I  only  want  to  get  it  right. 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  discussion  except  that  "  I  wonder  what 
will  be  the  outcome?  " — A.  Only  just  wondering  what  would  be  the 
outcome. 

Senator  ITemenway.  Yes;  and  he  says  he  heard  these  other  things. 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  hear  anyone  discuss  whether  they 
thought  this  man  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  that  one,  or  the 
other  one? — A.  I  never  heard  that  discussed. 
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Bv  Senator  Ijodge  : 

Q.  In  this  discussion  that  occurred,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether 
there  was  any  discussion  at  all  as  to  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  The  men  did  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir;  nothing. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  This  rod  that  you  have  for  cleaning  vour  gun,  which  you  had 
hero,  you  call  a  cleaning  rod,  do  you  ? — A.  Ifes,  sir. 

Q.  Four  of  those  were  issued  to  each  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  hung  up  in  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Accessible  to  anybody  who  wanted  to  get  them? — A.  No,  sir; 
thev  were  not  unless  they  obtained  permission  to  get  them. 

0.  That  is,  they  were  supposed  to  obtain  permission  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  rods  were  hung  up  there  and  in  the  nighttime  anyone 
could  get  them,  taking  his  chances  of  being  discovered? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  might  take  his  chance. 

Q.  That  is,  they  were  not  under  lock  and  key  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  guarded  in  any  way  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
*  Q.  So  that  thev  were  open  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  take  them  in 
that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  tney  were  open  in  that  way. 

Bv  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  None  of  the  gun  racks  in  your  company  had  been  broken ^A. 

No,  sir. 

Q.  Open? — A.  No,  sir;  none  of  the  gim  racks  in  my  company  had 
been  broken  open. 

Q.  Had  they  in  the  other  companies? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I 
heard  that  they  were  in  C  Company,  and  in  fact  I  did  see  a  gun  rack 
come  up  to  the  carpenter  shop  the  next  morning,  and  they  say  that 
it  was  trom  C  Company. 

Q.  .Only  one? — A.  That  was  all  that  I  remember  seeing  in  the 
wagon,  that  one. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

ft* 

Q.  That  was  a  gun  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir,*  a  gun  rack.  It  was  stand- 
ing up.     They  might  have  had  some  lying  down. 

Q.  A  gim  rack  holds  how  many  guns? — A.  I  think  it  holds  twenty; 
about  twenty. 

Bv  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  But  there  was  one  sent  to  the  carpenter  shop  for  repair? — A. 
1  es,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  shop  and  saw  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  in  the 
shop.     I  was  passing  by  on  a  horse ;  I  was  passing  by,  mounted. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  could  not  hear  that  answer. — A.  I  was  on  a  horse,  mounted, 
going  by  the  carpenter  shop,  going  up  toward  the  quartermaster's 
storehouse. 

Q.  And  you  saw  one  in  the  wagon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outsfde,  in  front  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  front  of  the  carpenter  shop. 
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By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  A  ffun  rack  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  gun  rack. 
Q.  Omy  one? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  might  have  been,  I  understood  you  to  say,  one  or  moi*e 
others  l^ing  down  in  the  wagon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  might  have 
been,  lying  down. 

Q.  And  there  might  have  been  others  that  had  been  taken  out  and 

Eut  in  the  shop  before  you  saw  them? — A.   Yes,  sir;  when  I  passed 
y,  the  wagon  was  backed  up  to  the  door,  and  I  saw"  this  one  m  the 
wagon. 

Q.  You  were  passing  by? — A.  Yes;  on  a  horse. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  about  this  rack  bein^  broken? — A.  No, 
sir ;  no  more  than  about  its  being  broken  open ;  and  they  say  that  why 
they  broke  them  open  was  because  the  noncommissioned  officers  in 
the  quarters  would  not 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  that  talk? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  say  the 
reason  was  that  after  the  sounding  arms,  he  would  not  open  the  racks 
then,  and  it  seems  that  he  would  not  open  the  racks  until  he  got  the 
order  from  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  this  talk  about  this  one  rack  being  broken 
open  ? — A.  Then  I  heard  this  talk  about  this  one  rack  being  broken 
open :  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  P'oster  : 

Q.  ^Vlien  the  call  to  anus  was  sounded  that  night,  were  you  still  in 
your  room? — A.   Yes,  sir;  I  was  up  in  my  squad  room. 

Q.  You  had,  however,  been  aroused  by  the  shooting  before  the  call 
to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  when  you  got  to  your  barracks  that  night 
and  recognize? — A.  When  I  got  to  my  barracks? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  was  already  at  my  barracks  that  night.  I  was  in 
my  barracks. 

Q.  You  then  went  from  there  to  where  the  company  was  formed. 
Where  was  your  company — Company  B — formed  that  night? — A. 
Right  down  m  front  of  the  barracks,  10  feet  away. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  when  you  first  got  there? — A.  When  I 
first  got  there? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  remember  Private  John  A.  Johnson  and  Private 
John  R.  Jones  and  Private  Len  Reeves,  and  that  is  all  that  I  could 
remember  the  names  of  just  now ;  but  the  company — the  whole  com- 
pany— was  right  down  in  front  of  the  barracks  then,  forming. 

Q.  Did  this  call  to  arms  occasion  any  excitement  in  your  company 
or  battalion? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  did  not  in  my  company. 
The  shooting  had  created  more  excitement  than  anything  else. 

Q.  There  was  more  or  less  excitement  attending  the  formation  of 
the  company — the  forming  of  the  companies — that  night,  was  there 
not? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Very  little  excitement? — A.  Very  little  excitement.  The  men 
formed  very  promptly. 
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Q.  The  shooting  in  the  town  and  the  call  to  arms  occasioned  very 
little  excitement  among  the  men? — A.  Very  little  among  the  sol- 
diers that  night. 

Q.  That  was  unusual,  however,  was  it  not,  to  have  a  fusillade  of 
75  or  100  shots  fired  in  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;   very  unusual. 

Q.  And  then  a  call  to  arms  at  that  hour  of  the  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  shooting  and  the  call  to  arms,  as  I  understand  you, 
caused  very  little  excitement  among  the  company? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  AMien  your  company  was  formed  how  many  men  were  due  that 
night^ — how  many  of  your  men  of  your  company  were  due — to  be 
present?  How  many  men  ought  to  have  l)een  present? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir.  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  know.  The  first  sergeant  is  the 
man  who  is  in  a  position  to  know. 

Q.  How  many  men  answered  or  formed  that  night? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir,  how  manv  formed. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  all  the  men  of  the  company 
formed  that  night  in  response  to  the  call  to  arms? — A.  I  am  not  sure. 
There  are  some  that  I  know  were  not  there.  Seven  were  on  guard 
duty  and  two  men  were  on  pass'. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  actually  present?  -A.  I  do 
not  know  how  manv  men,  actually.  It  was  about — no.  sir:  I  don't 
know  how  many  men,  actually. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  all  the  company  were  present,  then, 
or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  they  were  not  all  present,  out  they  were 
all  accounted  for — present  and  accounted  for. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  not  present  and  were  accounted  for  ? — A. 
Nine  men.  There  were  seven  men  on  guard  and  two  men  were  on 
pass. 

Q.  Those  were  the  men  who  were  reported  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  being  on  pass? — A.  Not  present,  but  accounted  for. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes ;  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  did  you  know  that  they  were  not 
present,  or  did  you  gain  your  information  simply  from  the  report  of 
the  officer  ? — A.  I  know  that  they  were  not  there. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  how  many  were  there? — A.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  number  who  were  there ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  company  were  formed  was  it  that  you  had  a 
roll  call  by  the  lantern  ? — A.  It  was  not  over  three  or  four  minutes. 

Q.  It  was  a  pretty  dark  night,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Ordinary ;  ordinary 
dark. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  that  every  man 
responded  to  his  name  when  called  except  those  who  were  absent  and 
accounted  for? — A.  Well,  I  believe  that  every  man  did. 

Q.  Now,  speaking  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my 
knowledge,  t-nat  I  believe  that  every  man  responded,  because  I  lis- 
tened, and  every  man  when  his  name  was  called  answered,  other  than 
those  nine,  two  of  whom  were  on  pass  and  seven  on  guard. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  by  the  voice  of  a  soldier  responding  to  his  name 
what  man  it  is  ? — A.  Very  near  eveiy  man.  I  was  familiar  with  the 
voice  of  every  man  in  the  company. 

Q.  You  could  identify  his  voice? — A.  Yes;    I  could  tell  his  voice. 

Q.  And  that  night  you  identified  every  man  responding  to  his  name 
by  his  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  his  voice. 
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Q.  Had  you  any  particular  reason  that  night  to  pay  any  particular 

attention  to  the  voices  other  than A.  I  always  did  pay  attention 

to  them,  and  of  course  that  night,  as  I  have  stated  a  while  ago,  the 
reason  why  I  listened  so  carefully  that  ni^ht  was  because  I  wanted 
to  try  to  see  if  there  was  any  of  the  men  m  my  company  absent,  if 
there  were  any  absent  at  all.     I  was  looking  after  my  company. 

Bv  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  the  sergeant  one  question.  You  say  at  this  time 
you  were  in  a  company  formation.  Your  position  was  in  rear  of  the 
first  platoon,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stand  how  many  feet  to  the  rear? — A.  About  5  or  6 
yards — that  is,  paces — we  stand. 

Q.  Then  as  tiie  roll  was  called  and  a  man  answered  ''  here,"  you 
would  naturallv  notice  his  voice  there,  and  the  next  man  might  be 
away  down  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  line  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  would  notice  his 
voice  and  then  notice  the  other  down  there. 

Q.  And  you  would  notice  the  man  answering? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  more  question.  On  the  morning  of  the  inspection,  did  you 
inspect  the  guns  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  (io  not  really  know  the  condition  of  those  guns  ? — A. 
Xo.  sir.  lou  see,  the  noncommissioned  oflScer  does  not  inspect. 
They  only  have  squad  inspection,  but  the  final  inspection  is  made  by 
of&cers. 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  the  ammunition  boxes  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  of  your  own  knowledge,  you  do  not  know  whether  the 

Kns  were  properly  cleaned  or  the  ammunition  that  they  should  have 
d  was  really  there,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir;  T  do  not  know,  only  from 
what  the  captain  said. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  except  what? — A.  That  is,  I  heard  no  com- 
plaint. 

Q.  You  saw  Captain  Lyons  m^ke  the  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Captain  Lyons  maoe  the  inspection. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  After  this  incident  at  Brownsville,  on  the  night  of  the  13th, 
there  was  talk  about  it,  and  it  was  discussed,  was  it  not,  among  the 
men? — A.  Nothing  only  what  I  stated  a  while  ago. 

Q.  There  was  no  talk  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  no  talk 
about  it. 

Q.  You  mean  after  this  shooting? — A.  After  this  shooting. 

Q.  And  the  call  to  arms  and  all  that  happened  that  night  was  not 
discussed  among  the  men  subsequently? — A.  They  did  not  discuss  it. 

Q.  They  did  not  discuss  it? — A.  They  did  not  discuss  it  that  night. 

Q.  There  was  no  interest? — A.  No,  sir;  they  just  responded  to 
the  calL  and  when  they  were  dismissed  they  went  on  to  bed. 

Q.  Tney  did  not  talk  about  it  among  themselves? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  toot  no  interest  in  it  themselves? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard 
no  talk  at  all,  and  they  never  said  anything;  but  the  talk  that  I  did 
hear  was  wondering  what  the  results  would  be,  until  we  got  up  to 
Fort  Reno,  and  this  was  then  after  General  Garlington  had  been 
there  and  issued  the  order 
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Q.  I  mean  after  the  shooting  on  the  night  of  the  13th.  I  under- 
stand vou  to  say  there  was  no  talk  about  it  the  next  day,  for  in- 
stance?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  think  the  event  was  of  any  interest? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  did  not 

Q.  After  you  had  been  called  out  that  night,  after  inspection  next 
morning,  I  understood  you  to  reply  to  a  question  by  Senator  Foraker 
that  the  matter  was  not  discussed  at  all  in  your  company  or  in  the 
battalion  ? — A.  Not  among  the  enlisted  men. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  discussion  of  it  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  heard  any  myself. 

Q.  Among  the  men  or  the  officers? — A.  I  was  not  placed  where  I 
could  hear  the  officers.  Of  course  the  next  day,  after  they  had  the 
inspection  of  arms,  T  do  not  know  exactly  what  time,  but  they  com- 
menced taking  the  affidavits  of  the  men  in  regard  to  what  they  knew 
about  the  matter. 

Q.  About  these  gun  racks,  as  I  understand  there  were  four  gun 
racks  to  each  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  racks  are  locked  and  the  key  is  left  in  charge  of  an  offi- 
cer?— A.  Of  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  And  that  night  did  you  get  your  arms  ?  Were  the  arms  taken 
from  the  racks  that  night  when  the  roll  of  the  company  was  called  ? — 
A.  When  the  sound  to  arms  came  the  noncommissioned  officer  came 
through  the  barracks  opening  the  racks,  and  then  we  got  our  rifles 
out  and  went  downstairs  and  fell  in  line  in  front  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  The  guns  could  be  gotten  out  of  these  racks  either  by  unlocking 
them  or  by  breaking? — A.  By  unlocking  them  or  breaking  them — 
that  was  the  onliest  way. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Was  there  not  another  key  to  that  yale  lock  ? — ^A.  That  key  was 
all  the  noncommissioned  officer  had.  I  do  not  know  how  many  keys 
there  were,  but  that  was  all  the  key  he  had. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  the  noncommissioned  officer  had  one  key, 
but  how  many  more  keys  there  were  you  do  not  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  I  believe,  in  answer  to  Senator  Foraker,  you  said  you  had  heard 
of  no  noncommissioned  officers  of  that  battalion  being  suspected  of 
being  in  Brownsville  that  night  during  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  heard  of  no  suspicion  that  any  of  the  men  of  either 
of  the  companies  were  out  that  night  after  8  o'clock? — A.  I  heard 
of  none.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  except  those  that  I  have  stated. 
Two  men  were  out  on  pass.  I  do  not  know  where  they  were.  They 
had  permission  to  be  out. 

Q.  Were  any  efforts  made  to  find  out? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

By  Senator  Taliaeerro  : 

Q.  You  testified  that  it  will  take  about  ten  minutes  to  clean  one 
of  those  gims  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  clean  it.  * 

Q.  And  that  it  could  not  be  cleaned  in  the  dark? — A.  No,  sir; 
no,  it  could  not. 

Q.  You  testified  that  this  inspection  was  made  sometime  after 
sunrise  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that,  if  you  had  been  out  in  Brownsville,  one  of  the  parties 
doing  the  shooting  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  you  would  have  had 
ample  daylight  for  cleaning  your  gun  before  the  inspection  took 
place? — ^A.  You  say  I  would  have? 

Q.  Yes;  I  asked  you  if  you  would  have? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would 
not. 

Q.  Why  not?  You  say  the  inspection  was  made  after  sunrise? — 
A.  The  nfles  were  in  the  racks  and  locked  up. 

Q.  I  said  supposing  that  you  had  been  in  the  shooting — supposing 
that  you  had  been  down  in  town  and  had  your  gun  and  were  engaged 
in  that  shooting  affray — ^you  would  have  had  daylight  enough  before 
vour  gun  was  inspected  to  have  thoroughly  cleaned  it? — A.  No,  sir; 
i  would  not  have  had  the  time. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  ten  minutes  of  daylight 
between  the  time  after  sunrise  and  when  that  inspection  took  place 
in  which  to  clean  your  gun  ? — ^A.  You  can  not  clean  one  of  those  guns 
when  it  is  in  the  rack  and  locked  up  and  some  one  has  the  key  to  the 
lock. 

Q.  You  misunderstand  me.  I  say,  supposing  you  had  your  gun 
out  of  that  rack  and  that  you  had  been  down  in  Brownsville  that 
night  shooting  up  the  town,  you  would  have  had  daylight  enough 
beiore  your  gun  was  inspected  the  following  morning? — A.  Not 
from  the  time  the  call  went  to  the  assembly.  We  would  not  have 
had  daylight  enough  to  have  cleaned  it. 

Q,  Have  you  not  testified  that  this  inspection  took  place  some  time 
after  sunrise? — A.  Right  after  sunrise;  it  was  about  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  first  call  went  just  about,  and  it  is  very  dark  down  there 
until  the  sun  gets  away  up;  it  is  foggy  and  dark,  and  you  can  not 
see  but  very  little. 

Q.  It  was  light  enough  when  the  guns  were  inspected  to  see  what 
their  condition  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  sunrise,  then,  you  say,  you  breakfasted  by  lamplight; 
gun  out  of  the  rack  all  night  you  would  not  have  had  daylight 
enough  before  that  inspection  took  place  to  have  cleaned  it,  when 
the  inspection  occurred  fifteen  minutes  after  sunrise  ? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  You  want  the  committee  to  understand  that? — \.  Yes,  sir. 
The  first  call  went  just  about  sunrise,  and  it  was  fifteen  minutes 
then  to  assembly.  When  first  call  goes  every  man  gets  his  rifle  and 
forms  in  line  and  waits  for  assembly,  and  then  when  assembly  goes 
the  roll  is  called  and  the  result  is  reported  to  the  captain. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  You  had  breakfast  before  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  break- 
fast by  lamplight. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  examination  of  the  houses  to  see  the  effect 
of  the  shots  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  out 
there  until  afterwards. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  at  sunrise  it  was  not  light  enough  for 
you  to  have  cleaned  a  gun  ? — A.  I  could  have  cleaned  it  at  sunrise. 

Q.  Could  you  not  have  cleaned  it  before  being  insj^ected — before 
sunrise? — A.  I  could  not  have  cleaned  it  before  inspection. 
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By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  WTiat  time  were  you  aroused ;  what  time  did  you  get  up  ? — A. 
I  do  not  remember  the  time  now,  but  it  was  very  early.  We  got  up 
and  attended  reveille. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  about  a  quarter  of 
6,  or  it  might  have  been  a  quarter  of  5.'  I  disremember  what  time 
the  calls  went,  but  they  went  very  early,  and  we  used  to  do  every- 
thing that  we  had  to  ao  very  early  in  the  morning,  because  it  was 
so  hot  down  there  from  9  to  3  o'clock  that  we  did  not  do  anjrthing. 

Q.  Before  sunrise,  then,  you  say,  you  breakfasted  by  lamplight; 
and  you  got  up  at  a  quarter  of  six,  so  that  the  sunrise  was  about 
what  time? 

Senator  Foraker.  Did  he  say  that  he  breakfasted  by  lamplight? 
I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that. 

Senator  IjOdge.  Yes;   he  said  that. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  almanac  will  show  what  time  the  sun  rose 
on  that  dav,  of  course. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  from  the  time  you  answered  at  I'eveille  until  inspection  you 
were  so  occupied  in  getting  your  breakfast  and  in  getting  your  gun 
out  of  the  rack,  and  all  that,  that  you  had  no  time  whatever  to  clean 
your  gim.  Had  you  had  it  in  your  possession? — A.  No,  sir;  no  one 
had  any  time  to  clean  a  gun,  and  the  guns  were  all  in  the  racks, 
where  tney  were  put  the  night  before,  until  the  first  call,  and  then  the 
men  got  the  guns  out  and  went  down  and  formed  a  line  until  the 
assembly  went,  and  then  they  answered  to  their  names. 

Q.  Was  there  any  water  which  you  could  have  gotten  at  that  night 
with  which  to  clean  your  guns? — A.  There  was  no  water  out — ^no 
water  there  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  rags  with  you  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
your  gims  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  have  a  cleaning  rod  out  there? — A.  I  did  not 
see  any,  not  one. 

Q.  If  anybody  had  been  cleaning  a  gun  while  you  were  out  there, 
were  you  in  a  situation  where  you  could  have  seen  him  do  it? — A. 
I  could  have  seen  him  very  easy ;  and  if  I  could  not,  the  other  non- 
commissioned officers  were  out  there,  and  going  up  and  down  the 
line,  as  they  had  been  instructed  to. 

At  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday^ 
February  5,  1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Tvesday^  Fehmary  5,  1907, 

The  coniinittee  met  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present :  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge,  Hem- 
enway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettiis,  Blackburn,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  and 
Overman. 

TBSTIMOinr  OF  ISBAEIi  HARRIS  (COLORED)— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Warner,  I  believe  you  were  not  through 
with  the  examination  of  Mr.  Harris. 

By  Senator  AVarner  : 

Q.  A  few  more  questions,  Mr.  Harris,  just  to  recall  for  a  moment 
the  morning  of  the  14th.  What  was  the  time  of  the  inspection? — 
A.  Right  after  reveille;  that  is,  right  after  breakfast. 

Q.  The  usual  time  that  you  assembled  for  morning  drill? — A.  Yes, 
sit:  the  usual  time. 

Q.  It  was  not  an  unusual  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  time  now  do  you  fix  that  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know, 
sir,  exactly;  that  is,  the  hour,  but  it  was  right  after  breakfast,  and 
it  was  very  early,  too.     I  don't  know  the  hour. 

Q.  Without  interrupting  you,  you  say  it  was  the  usual  time? — 
A.  That  is,  for  drill. 

Q.  Was  the  usual  time  for  drill  7  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.  It 
was  the  usual  time  for  drill. 

Q.  And  you  were  called  out  that  morning  for  drill  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  supposed  it  was  for  drill  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  So  whatever  the  usual  time  was,  that  was  tne  time  that  morn- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  time  that  morning. 

Q.  Now,  were  Companies  B  and  C  called  out  at  the  same  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  thev  were  out. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  called  the  roll  of  your  company? — A.  Ser- 
geant Frazier,  the  first  sergeant. 

Q.  When  was  the  roll  called  ? — A.  That  morning  for  drill  ? 

Q.  No;  on  the  night  of  the  18th? — A.  It  was  called  as  soon  as  we 
formed  around  there  behind  the  brick  wall,  between  the  barracks  and 
the  town. 

Q.  Who  made  the  call? — A.  Sergeant  Frazier. 

Q.  You  first  formed  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  you  counted  off? — A.  Counted  off. 

Q.  That  is,  to. make  the  files? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One,  two,  three,  four,  the  usual  count  off  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  count  off  had  been  taken  vou  marched  around 
and  deployed  as  skirmishers  back  of  the  wall? — A.  Right  back  of 
the  wall. 
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Q.  And  then  it  was  that  Sergeant  Frazier  made  the  roll  call  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  made  the  roll  call. 

Q.  How  far  did  Sergeant  Frazier  live  from  the  barracks? — ^A. 
Well,  I  think  it  was  about — it  might  have  been  500  yards. 

Q.  It  would  be  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  a  mile.  He  had  to 
come  from  his  home — he  was  a  married  man  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  lived  there  with  his  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  inside  the  fort? — A.  Right  inside  the  reservation. 

Q.  But  500  or  600  yards  from  the  barracks,  Or  did  you  say 
400  or  500  yards? — A.  About  400  or  500  yards;  I  don't  think  it  was 
any  farther  than  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  deploying  along  this  Wall? — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir,  what  the  purpose  was  for  deploying  along  the  wall — 
that  is,  I  was  never  told  what  it  was  for,  but  I  thought  that  it  was 
that  if  the  people  from  the  town  were  firing  in  on  the  post,  why,  the 
men  would  oe  scattered  out  as  they  usually  were  in  battle  lormation, 
so  that  the  men  would  not  be  bunched  up  and  would  not  get  hurt. 

Q.  And  would  protect  themselves  with  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
protect  themselves  behind  the  wall. 

Q.  Wlien  you  marched  around  there  the  men  stood  up,  did  they? — 
A.  Yes,  sir :  they  stood  up. 

Q.  At  roll  call? — A.  They  did  not  stand  up  when  the  roll  was 
called.    They  were  down  on  their  knees. 

Q.  Down  on  their  knees? — A.  In  the  kneeling  position. 

Q.  Where  was  Company  C  formed  ?  Was  it  formed  that  night  in 
front  or  in  rear  of  Company  C  barracks? — A.  For  the  first  roll  call, 
I  don't  know,  sir,  where  Company  C  was  formed,  but  I  tliink  they 
were  formed  in  front  of  their  barracks;  but  they  were  away  up 
beyond  us. 

Q.  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  whether  they  were  formed  in 
front,  or  in  rear  of  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  under- 
take to  say  that. 

Q.  Were  many  of  your  noncommissioned  oflScers  married? — A.  I 
think  it  was  two — Sergeant  Frazier,  the  first  sergeant,  and  Corporal 
Wheeler. 

Q.  Did  Corporal  AATieeler  have  his  family  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  noncommissioned  officer  married? — A. 
There  was  no  other  noncommissioned  officer  married.  I  am  married 
myself,  but  my  familv  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  your  family  with  you  to  Brownsville? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  porch  on  barrack  D  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  high  is  that  from  the  ground? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is 
about  20  or  25  feet,  very  near. 

Senator  Fokaker.  Did  you  say  20  or  25? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  20  or  25  feet. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  When  you  were  aroused  that  night  from  your  sleep,  the  shoot- 
ing was  going  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  much  shooting  there  had  been  before 
that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Whether  any  had  been  done  from  your  barracks  or  not,  before 
you  awoke ;  you  aon't  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  would  not  pretend  to  say? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  first  went  out  on  tbet  night  and  fell  in  and  were 
being  counted  off,  I  think  you  stated — I  may  be  mistaken  in  this,  and 
if  I  am  you  will  correct  me — that  you  heard  two  or  three  shots 
fired? — A.  After  I  went  down  in  line;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  after  you  were  down  in  line,  that  was  when  you  were 
being  counted  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  after  you  got  around  to  the  wall,  as  I  understand,  you 
heard  no- shots  fired  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  any. 

Q*  This  broken  gun  rack — ^you  saw  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  affray  was  it  that  you  saw  that? — A.  Well, 
it  was  in  the  morning ;  I  think  it  was  about  9  o'clock. 

Q.  The  morning  ot  the  14th  of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Broken  about  that?— A.  Why,  I  did  not  go  close 
enough  to  it  to  see  what  was  wrong,  but  there  was  something  broken 
about  it — that  is,  I  suppose  so,  because  they  carried  it  to  the  car- 
penter's shop.  I  passed  by  it,  I  suppose  about  50  yards  away.  I 
passed  by  the  wagon  on  a  horse.  The  wagon  was  backed  up  to  the 
carpenter  shop,  and  I  saw  one  gun  rack  standing  up  in  the  wagon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  company  that  belonged  to? — A.  Company 
C.  That  is  what  they  stated.  And,  in  fact,  the  men  that  were 
around  it — I  know  that  some  of  them  belonged  to  Company  C. 

Q.  Going  with  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  wagon  that  the  rack 
was  in. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  it  became  broken  or  anything  about  it? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Each  of  those  gun  racKS  holds  20  guns? — A.  I  think  that  is  it; 
yes,  sir.     Each  holds  20  guns. 

Q.  And  each  soldier's  gun  is  numbered  in  the  gun  rack? — A.  Each 
soldier's  gun  is  numbered. 

Q.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  your  anxiety  or  fear — not  fear,  that  is 
not  the  right  word — ^but  your  anxiety  that  some  of  your  men  might 
be  in  this  affray,  by  reason  of  some  occurrences  in  Texas  prior  to  that 
time,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  those  occurrences,  Mr.  Harris? — A.  Well,  the 
trouble  they  had  down  there  at  Foit  Mcintosh  in  1899.  They  had 
a  little  trouble  down  there,  and  also  they  had  a  little  trouble  up 
there  at  San  Antonio. 

Q.  What  was  the  little  trouble  at  Mcintosh? — A.  The  soldiers 
and  the  policemen — they  got  mixed  up,  so  I  learned,  down  in  the 
town.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Davis — he  went  down  in  the  town, 
and  he  was  a  man  that  drank  quite  a  lot,  and  I  suppose  he  was 
drunk  down  there,  and  him  and  the  policemen  got  mixed  up,  and 
from  that — why,  other  soldiers  got  mixed  up,  and  they  had  a  little 
scrap  down  there  amongst  themselves. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  scrap  ? — A.  That  is  a  fight. 

Q.  Shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;   they  had  some  shootmg  down  there. 
Q.  And  what  company  was  that? — A.  That  was  D  Company. 
Q.  Your  company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  man  Davis  a  member  of  your  company  ? — A.  He  was 
then.     He  is  dead  now. 

Q.  He  was  not  at  the  Brownsville  affray? — A.  No,  sir;  he  died 
over  in  the  Philippines. 
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Q.  AVhat  was  the  next  place  jrou  had  trouble  in  Texas? — A.  We 
had  a  little  trouble  in  San  Antonio,  and  they  never  did  learn  exactly 
who  were  charged  with  that — that  is,  I  dia  not.  There  was  a  bat- 
terv  of  artillery  there  and  three  companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry  there — no,  I  believe  it  was  two  companies.  I  think  G  had 
left.    They  had  sent  them  to  Denver,  Colo. 

Q.  What  companies  of  the  Twenty- fifth  Infantry  were  at  San 
Antonio? — A.  C  and  D  were  there  at  San  Antonio. 

Q.  You  never  found  out  who  it  was  that  was  in  that  trouble? — A. 
No ;  I  never  learned  who  that  was  charged  to,  whether  it  was  charged 
to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  or  to  the  battery.  They  had  a  little 
trouble  up  there  near  the  west  gate,  at  the  entrance  to  the  garrison, 
one  night. 

Q.  A  shooting  trouble? — A.  There  were  some  shots  fired. 

Q.  So  when  your  companies  went  down  into  Texas  you  knew  of 
this  feeling,  when  you  were  ordered  down  to  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  discuasion,  Mr.  Harris,  that  you  did  not  ex- 
pect to  atAy  there  long? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  any  discussion. 
The  only  discussion  that  I  heard  in  regard  to  the  laatter  at  all  was  the 
different  men,  and  I  myself  said  that  as  soon  as  my  time  was  out  I 
would  leave  there ;  I  would  reenlist  for  some  other  place.  I  did  not 
like  to  go  down  in  there. 

Q.  \ou  would  leave  there?  WTiy? — A.  I  did  not  care  to  reenlist 
to  serve  down  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Q.  WTiy? — A.  Because  the  people  down  there  seemingly  had  no 
use  for  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Unfriendly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  very  unfriendly  toward 
the  soldiers,  and  that  is  why  I  did  not  want  to  stay  there. 

Q.  And  therefore  there  would  be  the  feeling  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  citizens  ? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  You  realized  that  when  you  went  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  expressed,  as  you  say,  the  purpose  not  to  reenlist  on 
that  account? — A.  Not  to  reenlist  there.  I  would  have  been  dis- 
charged the  17th  of  this  coming  May.  I  intended  to  leave  there 
and  go  to  some  other  post. 

By  Senat(U'  Overman  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  indignation  expressed  by  any  of  your  company 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  drink  at  the  fear  with  the  white  peo- 
ple?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anything  said  in  regard  to  it,  only 
iust  that  "  You  can't  go  down  here  in  these  saloons  and  get  a  drink. 
'.  heard  some  of  the  men  say  that  they  went  down  and  they  told  them 
that  they  were  not  prepared  for  them  now ;  that  they  would  be  in  a 
few  days,  and  they  stated  that  they  prepared  for  them — made  a 
partition  and  stuck  up  a  sign,  "  Come  down  to  the  back  door." 

Q.  What  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men  ?  What  was  their 
expression? — A.  Well,  seemingly  that  they  did  not  mind  that  at  all. 
I  heard  them  say  that  they  were  not  going  to  those  places  to  drink. 

Q.  They  would  not  go  because  they  had  made  a  separation? — ^A.  A 
separation.  They  said :  "  We  won't  go  there.  That  doesn't  amount 
to  anything.-'     I  heard  one  of  them  say  that. 

Q.  Say  they  didn't  like  it  because  there  was  a  separation? — A. 
No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Scx)tt: 

Q.  I  either  niisunderstood  you  yesterday,  or  else  this  morning, 
when  Senator  Warner  asked  you  where  the  roll  was  called.  You 
mi  this  morning,  as  I  understood  you,  that  it  was  called  when  you 
were  on  your  knees  behind  the  wall.  Yesterday  I  undei-stood  you 
to  say  that  you  fell  in  and  the  roll  was  called  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern 
as  you  were  standing  in  front  of  the  barracks.  Which  is  correct? — 
A.  Why,  no,  sir ;  I  say  they  fell  in  in  front  of  the  barracks,  and  they 
were  counted  off  and  then  marched  around  and  over  in  the  rear  of  the 
wall,  and  the  roll  was  called  off  when  we  were  around  there. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  the  evidence.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  conflict. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  also  stated  that  in  addition  to  being  counted  off  by  fours, 
the  captain  and  the  first  sergeant  counted  the  whole  companv  to  gee 
if  the  men  were  all  there? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  went  around  tlie  com- 
pany and  counted  them. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  marched  over  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

•■ 

Q.  How  many  did  that  count  develop  ? — A.   I  don't  know,  sir. 
Senator  Foraker.  He  said  it  developed  all  but  two  men  who  were 
on  pass,  and  the  number  who  were  on  guard. 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

Q-  1  understood  in  answer  to  a  question  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  yesterday  that  you  did  not  pretend  to  know  how  many 
were  present. — A.   I  don't  know  sir,  how  manv. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  what  1  understood. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  say  that  they  were  all  present  or  accounted 
for? — A.  That  was  the  report. 

Q.  Because  of  the  usual  announcement  of  the  sergeant? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  "All  present  or  accounted  for." 

Q.  From  that  you  understood  that  they  were  all  there,  but  through 
no  count  of  vour  own? — A.  No  count  of  mv  own. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Just  one  or  two  other  questions,  Mr.  Harris.  This  roll  call  was 
made  when  vou  had  formed  in  rear  of  the  wall  and  deployed  as 
skirmishers  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  on  your  knees? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  matter  of  precaution,  of  course,  not  to  make  your- 
selves targets  if  the  fort  was  being  assaulted ? — A.  Ye.s,  sir:  that  was 
what  that  was  for. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  your  knees  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Back  of  the  company? — A.  Right  in  rear  of  the  company. 

Senator  Foster.  Was  that  the  time  when  the  roll  was  called? 

Senator  Warner.  That  was  the  time  the  roll  was  being  called? 

The  Wftness.  Yes,  sir;   the  roll  was  being  called. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  about  the  light.  When  they  made  the  roll  call  there  they 
had  to  send  and  get  a  lantern  on  account  of  the  light? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
thCT  got  the  lantern. 

Q.  And  you  were  paying  close  attention  to  the  roll  call,  as  you 
stated  yesterday  ? — ^A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  By  reason  of  your  anxiety  about  the  men?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Being  on  your  knees  there,  what  position  were  you  in  to  see 
down  Elizabeth  street? — A.  I  was  right  down  in  the  rear  of  the 
company,  and  if  anyone  came  in  that  gate  or  that  entrance,  wliy,  I 
could  see  very  easy. 

Senator  Scx)tt.  There  is  a  map  there  on  the  wall.  Let  him  show 
by  the  map  where  he  was. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  This  being  Company  D  right  there,  here  is  the  gate  and  here  is 
Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  gate.  Here  was  Company 
D.  I  was  right  along  in  here  somewhere,  right  in  the  rear  oi  the 
company. 

Q.  About  midway  of  the  barracks? — A.  Well,  it  was,  about. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  They  were  drawn  up  behind  the  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  right 
along  here ;  right  up  behind  the  wall ;  right  along  about  here,  I  sup- 
pose, and  very  ne.ar  the  center  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  that  barracks  is  how  long? — A.  I  suppose  about  150  feet, 
or  100  feet  anyhow.     It  is  pretty  long;  I  don't  know  just  exactly. 

Q.  I  don't  care  whether  100  or  150  feet. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  distance  between  the  right  end  of  the  barracks  and  the 
entrance  to  the  gate  is  how  many  feet? — A.  It  is  about  50  feet,  per- 
haps 75. 

Q.  That  space  in  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  right  in  there. 

Q.  So,  then,  you  were  about  in  the  center? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right 
along  about  there.  ^ 

Q.  So  you  would  be  from  100  to  150  feet  from  the  gate — the  en- 
trance?— A.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  roll  was  called. 

Q.  There  on  your  knees,  and  paying  attention  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  the  opportunity  you  had  of  seeing  whether  par- 
ties went  out  or  came  in,  from  that  position,  wasn't  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  now. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  single  question.  I  asked  you  yesterday, 
and  you  stated,  I  see,  by  reading  the  testimony,  that  the  mspection 
occurred  about  fifteen  minutes  after  sunrise,  just  at  or  after  sunrise, 
when  your  guns  were  inspected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  was  some  question  about  the  time,  aiid  I  will 
put  this  statement  in  the  record.  I  telephoned  out  to  the  Naval 
Observatory,  and  found  that  the  sun  rose  at  Brownsville  on  the  14th 
day  of  August  at  5.32  a.  m.,  local  time ;  so  that  the  parade  must  have 
taken  place  about  half  past  5,  according  to  the  testimony  of  this 
witness. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Later  than  that — 5.4r5. 

Senator  Lodoe.  5A5. 
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By  Senator  Forakeh  : 

Q.  About  the  giving  of  these  estimates  as  to  time  and  so.  forth, 
jrou  are  simply  relying  on  your  best  recollection*  as  you  now  recall 
it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  it  was  "  about,"  and  "  about?  " — A.  Yes, 
sir.    Of  course  I  don't  know  the  exact  time. 

Q.  You  have  not  pretended  to  be  accurate  in  giving  any  of  these 
estimates  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  be  out  of  the  way  half  an  hour  in  giving  the  estimate 
as  to  when  some  particular  occurrence  took  place,  may  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  they  have  asked  you  about  Fort  Mcintosh  and  about  the 
trouble  at  San  Antonio.    Was  anybody  killed  there — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  a  sort  of  a  scrap  that  was  brought  about  in  which  some 
soldiers  participated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  investigation  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had 
an  investigation  of  the  affair  there  at  Mcintosh  and  they  had  one 
or  two  men  in  confinement — the  civil  authorities  had  them.  They 
investigated  the  matter,  and  undoubtedly  they  found  no  suflScient 
evidence  to  convict,  and  the  men  were  released  and  sent  back  to 
their  companies. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  did  not  want  to  go  to  Texas  to  serve;  that 
you  had  made  up  your  mind  before  this  occurrence  that  you  would 
not  reenlist  if  you  had  to  serve  in  that  country.  Why  was  that? — 
A.  Because  I  aid  not  like  that  section  of  the  country;  did  not  like 
the  treatment  down  there. 

Q.  Did  your  company  ever  have  any  trouble  at  any  place  in  any 
Northern  State  where  they  were  on  duty  ? — ^A.  Never  dia ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  a  long  while  in  Nebraska,  at  Fort  Niobrara,  im- 
mediately before  you  went  there,  hadn't  you? — ^A.  We  were  up  in 
Nebraska  four  years ;  I  think  it  was  a  little  over  four  years. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  ever  have  any  trouble? — ^A.  Never  had  a 
moment's  trouble. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  court-martialed  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  never  was 
court-martialed. 

Q.  Or  punished  in  any  way  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  never  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Army. 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  want  in  this  connection  to  put  in  evidence  the 
official  record  of  Israel  Harris,  as  given  us  by  the  War  Department. 
It  is  found  on  page  265  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

I8BAEL    HARRIS. 

Elnlisted  October  1,  1894;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  September  30,  1897,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment ;  character 
exceUent. 

Reenlisted  May  18,  1898;  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  May  17,  1901,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  May  18,  1901;  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infanti^,  May  17,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  excellent 

Reenlisted  Maj  18,  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  first  ^eT^eaiit  ot 
Ckmipany  D,  Twenty-ffftb  Infantry,  November  26,  1906. 


* 
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Senator  Warner.  I  don't  know — I  am  new  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter— ^but  why  not  consider  all  this  record  in  evidence  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Some  of  it  I  do  not  want  to  consider  as  evidence. 
That  which  is  oflScial  we  can  incorporate  in  our  record. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  talking  of  the  records  of  the  soldiers.  It 
will  save  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  before  the  conmiittee.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
committee  files. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  testimony  before  us. 

Senator  Foraker.  But,  if  a  man's  record  is  put  in  with  his  testi- 
mony, it  saves  the  trouble  of  turning  to  another  book.  This  record 
shows  how  often  Mr.  Harris  was  enlisted,  and  what  his  record  was  as 
a  soldier.     That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out  in  general. 

Now,  a  few  questions  in  answer  to  the  cross-examination  and  a 
few  I  forgot  to  ask  you  about  yesterday.  I  will  ask  the  chairman  to 
furnish  me  with  the  bullets  and  the  shells  that  were  sent  to  the 
Senate  as  exhibits  with  the  President's  message. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  those  are  here.  I  think  they  have 
been  temporarily  returned  to  the  War  Department. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Xow,  Sergeant,  you  heard  this  firing.  You  have  been  eleven 
years  in  the  Army.  I  suppose  that  you  can  tell  from  the  firing  what 
kind  of  arms  are  being  fired — from  the  report? — A.  Well,  from  the 
report  of  the  rifles  that  night,  and  from  what  I  heard,  they  were 
mixed — different  kinds. 

Q.  Different  kinds  of  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  report  of  any  Springfield  rifle,  such  as  vou 
were  carrying? — A.  I  could  not  hear  the  report  of  any  Springfield 
rifle. 

Q.  What  kind  of  rifles  did  they  seem  to  be? — A.  It  sounded  like 
they  were  Winchesters  and  six-shooters,  or  something  like  that,  from 
the  firing.  The  noise  was  a  great  deal  different  to  one  of  these 
Springfields. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  picked  up  bullets 
on  the  target  range  after  they  had  been  fired  out  of  these  modem 
Springfield  rifles,  whether  you  have  inspected  them,  and  if  so, 
whether  you  found  any  marks  on  them  ? — A.  I  picked  them  up,  and 
I  found  no  marks  on  them.  They  were  slewed.  Well,  I  have  picked 
up  lots  of  them. 

Q.  Your  rifles  had  all  been  used  at  Niobrara  on  an  average  of  how 
many  times,  in  firing? — A.  Well,  over  200  times. 

Q.  In  your  company  alone  you  had  fired  away  over  20,000  rounds 
of  cartridges,  had  you  not,  in  practice  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had 
fired  away  quite  an  amount. 

Q.  Some  fifty-odd  of  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  whether  or  not  by  long  firing,  firing  a  gun  as  many 
as  100  or  200  times,  there  is  any  effect  produced  on  the  lands  of  the 
gun. — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  tendency  is  for  the  gun  to  become 
more  smooth. — A.  Well,  yes;  the  gun  would  become  more  smooth 
naturally — wear  from  the  bullets. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  say  that  I  took  the  precaution  to  have 
the  bullets  weighed — that  is  to  say,  I  asked  the  clerk  of  the  Senate 
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whether  he  could  have  them  weighed.  I  should  like  to  know  where 
thev  are. 

t'he  Chairman.  They  are  at  the  War  Department. 

Senator  Foraker.  Tnese  shells  that  were  sent  here  by  the  Presi- 
dent, not  all  of  them,  but  quite  a  number  of  them,  have  on  the  side 
of  the  empty  shell  a  letter  apparently  stamped  into  it.  I  have  a 
memorandum  of  it,  and  I  will  put  it  into  the  record  accurately. 
AVhile  I  am  finding  that  I  will  ask  whether  or  not  these  shells  have 
any  letters  stamped  on  them  ? 

Senator  Warner.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  those  shells  here? 

Senator  Foraker.  It  would  be,  but  this  witness  wants  to  get  back 
to  Boston.  These  shells  which  I  have  here  are  shells  sent  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  He  sent  a  letter  and  sent  these  along.  On  one 
of  the  shells  that  was  sent  bv  the  President,  on  the  side  ot  it 

Senator  Taliaferro.  The  witness  did  not  answer  your  other  ques- 
tion, whether  any  of  the  shells  were  marked. 

Bv  Senator  P\jraker: 

Q.  Is  it  customary  to  put  any  letter  on  the  shell? — A.  On  the 
side  of  it  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  never  saw  any  of  our  cartridges  marked. 

Q.  One  of  these  shells  has  the  letter  D  on  the  side,  another  has 
the  letter  F,. another  the  letter  G.  another  the  letter  K,  another  the 
letter  C.  and  one  ciiii:ridge  has  the  letter  II,  another  cartridge  has 
the  letter  A,  and  one  of  the  clips  is  marked  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  letter  M,  and  another  with  the  letter  F.  There  are  some  other 
marks  that  I  will  call  attention  to.  Did  vou  ever  see  any  letters 
stamped  on  the  side  of  these? — A.  I  never  noticed  any. 

Q-  If  vou  would  see  them  there,  would  vou  know  what  thev  would 
indicate? — A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say  that  the  shells  are  not  with  the  exhibit 
now.  Those  shells  that  were  with  the  exhibits  were  withdrawn 
temiwrarily  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  a  receipt  left  for  them, 
and  they  will  be  returned  here  later  in  the  examination. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understand  that.  There  is  no  criticism.  I 
knew  about  it  and  consented. 

Now,  I  call  attention  to  the  clip  that  I  hand  you,  and  to  the 
letter  M  on  that  clip.  Look  at  it  and  tell  us  whether  or  not  you 
know  what  that  letter  M  indicates,  and  whether  that  is  the  regulation 
clip,  if  you  know? 

A.  I  never  saw  one  like  this;  I  never  saw  any  letter  on  any  of 
our  clips  like  this. 

Q.  Never  saw  such  a  letter  as  that  on  any  clip? — A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Well,  have  you  ever  examined  them  closely  to  see  if  there  were 
letters  on  the  clips  that  were  furnished  you  ? — A.  I  have  never  made 
a  close  examination,  but  I  never  saw  any  M. 

Bv  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Will  vou  swear  that  there  were  no  letters  on  those  clips? 
Senator  Warner.  That  is  to  say,  issued  to  Companies  B.  C,  and  D. 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  swear  that  I  never  saw  any  letters. 
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Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Here  is  another  clip.  Look  at  it  and  see  whether  you  can  dis- 
cover a  letter  on  that. 

Senator  Overman.  These  seem  to  be  put  on  in  ink. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  in  ink. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  any  identification  of  these  to  show 
who  put  them  on  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Nothing  at  all.    I  do  not  understand  it. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  it  on  there  before. 

Q.  What  letter  is  that? — ^A.  It  looks  like  an  F. 

Senator  Warner.  Are  those  letters  stamped  in  the  clip  ? 

Senator  P^oraker.  No,  sir ;  thejr  are  in  ink. 

Senator  Warner.  Then  whv  this  examination? 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  in  ink.  Somebody  put  it  on  after  they 
were  picked  up. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  thought  it  was  stamped  there,  and  I  think  it 
is  stamped  on  the  shells. 

Senator  Overman.  Some  man  has  taken  a  pen  and  put  an  M  on 
there. 

Senator  Warner.  To  identify  by  whom  found,  I  presume. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  only  want  to  identify  them,  that  is  all.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  what  it  means,  and  I  suppose  there  will  be 
some  explanation  for  it.  That  is  all.  I  claim  nothing  on  account 
of  it. 

Now,  whatever  the  hour  for  vour  drill  mav  have  been,  that  is 
when  you  had  your  inspection  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^^^lether  it  was  6  o'clock  or  7  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  recollection  is  it  was  early  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  And  after  sunrise? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  You  recollect  about  that — that  the  inspection 
was  after  sunrise  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  know  what  I  mean  by  the  mark  of  the  lands  on  the  bullet, 
don't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Vou  did  state,  as  I  understood  you,  that  your  guns  did  not 
make  a  mark  on  the  bullet  indicating  the  lands  ? 

Senator  Warner.  The  lands,  as  I  understand,  are  the  smooth 
places  between  the  grooves. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  lands  are  the  separation  between  the 
grooves. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  mark  on  the  bullet  is  made  by  the  groove  in 
the  rifle. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  There  is  a  metal- jacketed  bullet.  What  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  lands  of  the  gun  every  time  a  bullet  was  fired  through  the 
barrel? — A.  I  have  picked  up  many  a  one  of  these  bullets,  and  if 
it  had  not  struck  anything  hard — sometimes  they  fall  short,  or  fall 
in  the  dirt — pick  up  such  a  bullet,  and  it  looks  just  like  that  looks 
now,  right  smooth. 
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Q.  Without  any  mark  on  it?— A.  Without  any  mark  on  it  at  all; 
right  smooth,  just  like  it  is  now. 

Q,  You  have  been  asked  about  the  saloons.  Did  you  go  into  any 
saloons  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  f — A.  No,  sir ;   I  did  not  attempt  to. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  occuiTed,  then,  in  any  of  the  saloons, 
except  what  you  heard? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  knew  a  soldier  by  the  name  of  Allison, 
who  was  discharged  just  a  few  days  before  this  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  started  a  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  indicate  on  the  map  where  he  located  his  saloon? — 
A.  No,  sir;   I  could  not.    I  never  went  to  his  saloon. 

Q.  You  never  went  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  had  established  a  saloon? — A.  Ye^^,  sir; 
I  simply  heard  that  he  had  established  a  saloon. 

Q.  But  you  had  no  knowledge  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  were  you  paid  off,  if  you  can  remember,  last  pre- 
ceding the  firing? — A.  I  thmk  it  was  on  the  J>th.  I  think  I  was  paid 
on  the  9th. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  the  11th?— A.  The  Uth? 

Q.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before? — A.  Yes,  sir;   only  a  few  days. 

Q.  After  pav  day  the  men  had  more  money  than  they  had  before, 
I  presume? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  saloon,  according  to  the  report  that  you  got,  started 
before  that  pay  day,  or  not,  or  can  you  tell  about  that? — A.  t  do  not 
know,  sir,  exactly,  whether  it  was  hie  fore  or  after. 

Q.  I  will  ask  somebody  else  about  that.  When  you  fire  ^cartridges 
on  target  practice,  do  you  after  that  gather  up  the  empty  shells  and 
save  them  to  turn  them  in? — A.  Yes,  sir:  we  pick  them  up  and  put 
them  in  a  box.  They  have  a  box  right  there  at  the  firing  point  for 
that  purpose,  and  every  man  has  to  pick  up  his  shells  aner  he  gets 
through  firing,  and  put  them  in  that  box. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  those  shells? — A.  They  are  turned  over  to 
the  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  he  takes  charge  of  them  and  carries 
them  into  the  barracks,  and  they  are  cleaned  and  all  boxed  up  and 
kept,  and  after  a  while  they  are  sent  back  to  where  they  come  from. 

Q.  When  there  is  an  accumulation  they  are  sent  to  a  Government 
arsenal? — A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  an  amount  of  them. 

Q.  Are  you  allowed  credit  on  account  of  these  shells  in  new  cart- 
ridges?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  that? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  was  quartermaster. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  when  you  went  from  Niobrara  down  to 
Brownsville  you  had  any  shells  of  that  kind,  and  how  they  were  taken 
from  Niobrara  to  Brownsville,  and  what  became  of  them  after  you 
ffot  to  Brownsville. — A.  I  think  they  had  a  lot  of  these  shells,  and 
they  were  carried  down  in  boxes.  They  are  packed  up  after  they  are 
cleaned,  and  the  top  is  screwed  on  and  the  boxes  are  sealed,  and  they 
were  carried  to  Brownsville,  but  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  them 
after  they  got  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  after  they  got  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  see  them. 

Q.  l^ow,  when  you  came  awny  from  Brownsville,  do  \ov\  rememV>ct 
thst  dayf — A.    Yes,  sir. 

A    B  T-^7 ^ 
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Q.  You  inarched  down  to  the  station  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  a  citizens'  escort. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  had 

Q.  And  of  how  many  men  it  consisted,  and  whether  they  were 
armed ;  and  if  so,  how. — A.  It  seemed  to  me  like  it  was  about — when 
we  marched  out  of  the  garrison  we  had  orders  that  no  man  would  be 
allowed  to  look  around  the  streets,  or,  anyway,  that  he  would  keep 
his  head  and  eyes  straight  to  the  front,  and  if  any  man  did,  he  would 
be  court-martialed  severely  for  doing  so.  So  I  could  not  look  around 
to  see  very  much.  Of  course  I  would  cast  my  eyes  around,  in  march- 
ing along,  and  all  the  way  dow^n  the  street  there  were  men  stationed 
at  the  different  comers  with  Winchesters  and  shotffims  and  different 
firearms. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  see  armed  in  that  way  in  marching 
from  the  fort  to  the  station  to  take  the  train  from  Brownsville? — A. 
Fifty — 50  or  more.  And  then  there  w^as  a  detail  on  each  side  of  us 
on  the  sidewalk.  We  marched  right  down  the  center  of  the  street, 
and  they  marched  clean  down  to  the  station  with  us  from  the  garrison. 

Q.  Did  you  hear — and  the  men  generally — of  a  rew^ard  of  $500  be- 
ing offered  by  the  governor  of  Texas  to  anyone  who  would  disclose 
who  had  done  this  snooting,  or  give  evidence  which  would  lead  to  the 
conviction  of  anyone  for  having  done  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  One  other  question.  It  has  been  charged  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence,  an  agreement  among  the  men  of  this  battalion  not 
to  talk  ab^ut  this  occurrence  at  all.  State  whether  or  not  vou  know 
anything  about  such  an  agreement. — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  such  an  agreement. 

Q.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  never  had  heard  it  talked  about 
except  in  the  way  that  you  have  indicated. — A.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  hesitation  about  talking  about  it,  if 
anybody  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  it? — A.  Well,  1  never  had  but 
very  little  to  say  about  the  matter.  Of  course  I  did  not  know  any 
more  than  I  have  stated  here;  that  was  all  I  knew.  I  have  talked  to 
quite  a  number  of  jieople  about  the  matter,  and  stated  the  same 
things;  not  quite  as  much.  , 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  when  the  firing  fii>5t  began  in  the  town? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  aroused  from  your  sleep  by  the  firing? — A.  By 
tlie  firing. 

Q.  And  shortly  after  you  were  aroused  you  responded  to  the  call 
to  arms,  and  you  repaired  immediately  to  the  front  of  the  barracks, 
where  the  company  was  formed  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  about  75  or  80  shots,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  positively  that  you  distinguished  among  those 

shots  the  report  of  a  Winchester  rifle? — A.  That  is  the  way  it 

sounded  to  me,  from  the  reports  of  it.     They  have  a  kind  of  dull 

sound.     It  does  not  sound  as  sharp  as  one  of  thesis  Sprm^eld  rifles 

we  use. 
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Q.  Did  you  pay  esi>ecial  attention  to  the  firing  and  the  reports  of 
pins — of  the  weapons  that  were  l)eing  used  by  the  parties  firing 
them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  especial  attention  to  it? — A.  I  paid  very  close  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Q.  And  you  recognized  or  could  distinguish  the  report  of  a  Win- 
chester rifle? — A.  I  believe  so;  from  the  sound  of  it;  it  sounded  that 
way  to  me.    I  know  it  didn't  sound  like  one  of  the  army  rifles  that  we 

UsCCI. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  positivelv  that  it  was  not — that  it  was  the  report 
of  a  Winchester  rifle? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  swear;  but  that  is  my 
belief  about  it. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  paid  particular  attention? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  I  ask  w^hv  you  paid  particular  attention  to  those  reports? — 
A.  To  see  whether  t  could  distinguish  whether  it  was  any  of  our  rifles 
or  not. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Had  3'ou  any  reason  to  suspect  or  believe  that  any  of  your  men 
were  out  that  night? — A.  Have  I  any  reason  to 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  have  any  ground  or  reason  to  believe  or  sus- 
pect that  any  of  your  men  were  in  town  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  ground 
to  believe,  but  I  was  simply  interested  in  my  company,  as  I  have  stated 
before:  and  after  the  affray  had  started  1  paid  attention  to  the  dif- 
ferent things  as  close  as  possible  to  see  if  I  could  detect  anything  per- 
taining to  my  company — whether  any  of  my  men  were  out  or  not. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  From  what  you  heard  or  saw,  you  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
your  men  did  any  of  this  firing? — A.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  believe 
they  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  any  of  your  men  did  any  of  that  firing 
that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  any  of  the  companies? — A.  Of  my  company.  I  would  not 
say  as  to  the  other  companies,  because  I  was  not  close  enough. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  hear  any  Springfield  rifles  that  night? 
A.  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  You  would  not  swear  positively  that  you  did  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  call  to  arms  is  now.  ^Vliat  is  the 
call  to  arms? — A.  It  is  a  call  that  means  for  a  man  to  get  his  rifle 
and  ammunition  and  fall  out  in  line,  just  the  same  as  anv  other  call. 

Q.  By  what  is  it  made?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  riow  is  it  made? 

S^iator  Foraker.  By  a  bugle? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  call  sounded  by  the  bugle. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  In  the  civil  war  we  had  the  lone  roll  that  brought  a  man  out 
of  bed  and  to  his  feet. — A.  Tt  is  a  bugle  call. 
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Q.  When  did  you  hear  the  bugle  call — that  is,  the  call  to  arms — 
with  reference  to  the  time  you  were  awakened  by  the  shooting? — A. 
It  was  very  short^ — a  very  short  time.  It  could  not  have  been  over — 
well,  I  suppose  two  or  three  minutes. 

Q.  It  was  almost  instantly,  was  it  not? — A.  Very  near. 

Q.  You  were  aroused  from  your  sleep? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  shooting? — A.  By  the  shooting. 

Q.  And  then  ciime,  very  soon,  whether  seconds  or  minutes,  the 
call  to  arms? — A.   Yes,  sir;   the  call  to  arms. 

Q.  And  the  call  to  arms  means  to  get  your  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  rush  downstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  rush  downstairs. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  of  course  you  understood  that  it  meant  some 
danger,  possibly,  to  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  is  a  call  that 
is  never  sounded  unle.ss  something  unusual  is  going  on. 

Q.  Unusual.  And  at  midnight,  getting  a  person  right  out  of 
bed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  with  that  call  to  arms,  something  unusual  at  mid- 
night, you  stopped  to  listen  to  see  if  you  could  distinguish  a  Spring- 
field rifle.  •  Do  you  testify  to  that 't — ^A.  Well,  I  was  not  a  bit  scared. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  if  you  were  frightened. — A.  If  a  man  is  not 
frightened  he  can  pay  attention.  Ft  is  not  hard — that  is,  to  me — ^to 
listen. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  listen  to  distinguish,  if  you  could,  the  different 
firearms? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  reports  of  the  different  kinds  of 
arms? — A.  Of  the  Winchester. 

Q.  And  of  the  different  arms? — A.  I  do  not  swear  that  if  there  was 
firing  with  other  arms  I  could  tell — could  swear — that  that  was  a 
Winchester,  say,  if  the  shots  were  being  fired  pretty  fast. 

Q.  Were  these  shots  fired  pretty  fasti — A.  Fretty  fast. 

Q.  Blending  one  into  the  other,  the  sounds? — A.  They  were  firing 
pretty  fast. 

Q.  And  yet  in  that  call  to  arms  you  could  distinguish  that  there 
were  different  kinds  of  firearms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  tell  that  it 
sounded  to  me  like  it  was  different  firearms. 

Q.  About  how  many  Winchester  shots  did  you  hear? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir,  how  man^^ 

Q.  What  other  arms  did  you  hear? — A.  It  sounded  like  six- 
shooters. 

Q.  How  many  six-shooters? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Q.  You  learned  afterwards  that  there  were  a  few  shots  fired  from 
six-shooters? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  learn  it.     I  have  not  learned  it. 

Q.  No;  but  you  would  not  undertake  to  say  how  many  six-shooter 
shots  were  fired? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  undertake  to  say  how  many  Springfield 
shots  were  fired  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  do  not  pretend  to  know? — A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there:  Have  you  ever  been  armed  with  a 
Winchester? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  experience  with  Winchesters? — A.  I  have 
been  where  they  were  used  quite  a  lot. 
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Q.  For  what? — A.  Hunting,  etc.  Up  there  in  Montana  there 
were  one  or  two  men — civilians — who  used  to  go  out  with  the  soldiers 
quite  often — a  hunting  detail — and  would  be  out  ten  days,  frequently. 

Q.  Then  your  hearing  Winchesters  would  be  confined  to  hearing 
them  on  hunting  trips  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  them  on  hunting 
trips. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  out  on  such  trips  with  Win- 
chesters?— A.  I  have  been  out  quite  often ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many  times,  now,  but  we  used  to  go  out  quite  ofton  up  there. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Senator  Foraker  that  there 
was  no  trouble  with  your  troops  in  the  Northern  States,  but  when  you 
got  to  the  South  you  did  have  trouble.  What  kind  of  trouble  did 
you  have? — A.  Personally,  I  told  Senator  Foraker,  I  had  had  no 
trouble. 

Q.  Personally  you  had  no  trouble  in  Texas? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  they  treated  you  as  well  as  anybody 
else,  didn't  they? — A.  They  did  not  bother  me  at  all. 

Q,  Because  you  behaved  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  others  had  behaved  themselves  they  would  have  had 
no  trouble,  would  they  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  that  question  ? 

Senator  Overman.  I  asked  him  about  the  colored  troops  having 
trouble  in  the  South  and  having  none  in  the  Northern  States,  and  he 
says  that  personally  he  had  no  trouble  either  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South,  beciEiuse  he  behaved  himself,  and  I  asked  him  if  the  others  had 
behaved  themselves  if  they  would  have  had  any  trouble. 

The  WrrNESS.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  about  that;  but  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  that.  These  different  places  I  didn't  go.  Of  course 
there  are  some  men,  they  think  here  is  a  public  place,  or  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  public  place,  and  they  have  as  much  right  to  go  there 
as  any  other  man. 

Senator  Overmaj^.  Yes. 

The  WrrNESS.  And  a  man  will  go,  and  if  he  is  told  that  he  is  not 
wanted  he  will  try  to  go  in  there  anyhow — think  he  should  because 
it  is  a  public  place.  Myself,  I  am  a  man  different.  If  I  thought  a 
person  did  not  want  me,  I  would  not  go. 

Senator  Overman.  If  the  others  had  acted  like  you,  they  would 
have  had  no  trouble. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Down  in  Texas  I  went  in  one  store  while 
I  was  down  there.  I  went  there  to  buy  some  summer  underwear,  and 
the  gentleman  waited  on  me  all  right,  and  I  turned  around  and  went 
out.  I  never  went  in  any  other  place  in  town.  I  went  through  the 
town  almost  every  day.  I  was  overseer  of  labor  and  had  to  overlook 
all  the  fatigue  details,  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  de[)ot  to  see  after  the 
Government  freight,  and  I  had  a  horse  assigned  to  nie,  and  I  would  go 
right  down  through  the  town  and  down  there  and  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness and  come  right  back. 

By  Senator  Ov'erman  : 
Q.  That  is  the  only  experience  you  ever  had  in  Brownsville? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Q.  If  you  had  stayed  there  a  year  von  would  have  \\i\d  wo  \to\\W^,. 
would  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Did  your  men  have  any  trouble? — A.  Not  a  man  in  my  com- 

?any,  that  I  know  of,  had  any  trouble.    There  were  only  two  meii^ 
understand,  in  Company  C,  had  some  words,  and  one  was  knocked 
down  in  the  street;  it  was  so  stated  by  Mr.  Tate,  I  believe. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  A  Federal  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  other  claimed  he  was 
shoved  off  a  gang  plank ;  but  I  don't  know. 

Bv  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  WTio  was  it  they  claimed  shoved  him  off  the  j^ang  plank  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  who  it  was  they  claimed  shoved  him  off  the  gang  plank. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  no  trouble  in  the  service,  and  that  none  of  the 
men  in  your  company  had  any  trouble? — A.  So  far  as  I  know;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Then,  why  was  it  that  you  had  decided  not  to  reenlist  for 
service  after  your  term  of  service  expired?— A.  I  did  not  like  that 
section  of  the  countrv:  I  had  to  be  'so  careful.  Lots  of  times  I 
would  like  to  go  out  to  places,  or  perhaps  go  in,  but  knowing  that  I 
was  not  wanted,  and  that  I  would  have  to  go  to  the  back  door  to 
spend  my  money,  I  did  not  like  to  be  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
I  would  like  to  be  where  I  could  go  in  the  front  door  like  any  other 
American  man,  and  spend  my  monfey  and  walk  out. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  A^Tiat  back  door  would  you  have  to  go  to  to  spend  your 
money  ? — A.  Like  here 

Q.  At  any  of  the  stores? — A.  Not  in  any  store. 

Q.  In  what  places,  then,  would  you  have  to  go  to  the  back  door? — 
A.  Going  into  saloons. 

Q.  I  thought  that  you  did  not  go  to  saloons. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
n6t  go  to  an^y  saloons.  , 

Q.  You  did  not  have  to  go  in  any  back  door,  then? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaitjrro  : 

Q.  You  say  you  preferred  service  in  the  North? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  treated  just  as  well — ^you  and  your  company,  so  far 
as  you  know,  were  treated  just  as  well  in  firownsville  as  in  the 
North? — A.  I  did  not  know  of  any  of  my  men  having  any  trouble } 
but  I  know  a  number  of  men  felt  that  way,  and  in  lact  there  were 
a  number  of  men  discharged  down  there,  and  they  did  not  any  of 
them  reenlist.     They  went  away, 

Q.  Could  you  reenlist  in  the  Armj  in  any  way  that  would  confinC' 
vour  service  to  any  particular  locality  of  the  country? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
1  could  not.  But  I  would  have  the  opportunity  of  changing  when 
my  time  expired. 

Q.  For  the  time  being? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  would  take  chances  on 
going  to  some  other  place  and  not  being  down  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

Q.  Leaving  out  the  other  companies,  because  perhaps  you  know 

more  about  your  own  company  that  other  companies,  leaving  out 

the  other  companies  entirely,  you  an^  your  company  had  no  trouble 

jjj  BrownsviUe  or  at  any  other  point  in  the  South  where  you  had 

Aeen  stationed? — A.  None,  only  as  I  spoke  about  a  ^\v\\^  "ii^o^  ^\, 
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Macintosh.  Of  course  my  own  company  was  the  only  company  there 
and  the  trouble  was  charged  up  to  them  and,  as  I  stated  before,  they 
had  some  men  in  confinement,  and  seemingly  thev  found  no  evidence 
sufficient  to  convict  them  and  they  were  turned  loose.  My  company 
was  the  only  company  stationed  there  at  that  tune. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Florida  during  the  Spanish  war? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  part  of  Florida? — A.  Tampa;  Tampa  Heights,  as  they 
call  it,  and  then  we  moved  to  Port  Tampa. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Key  West? — A.  No,  sir;  never  at  Key  West. 

Q.  Was  any  part  of  your  regiment  at  Key  West? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  Companies  A  and  G  were  at  Key  West,  but  the  rest  of  the  regi- 
ment stopped  at  Tampa  Heights. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  trouble  that  they  had  at  Key  West? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that  they  had  som^  trouble  down  there. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  did? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  that  they  did  ? — A.  I  heard  they  did. 

Q.  Did  }"ou  hear  what  the  trouble  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
hear  what  the  trouble  was. 

Q.  Were  there  anv  courts-martial  following  the  trouble  at  Key 
West? — A.  Not  thatl  know  of. 

Q.  You  said  yesterday  that  there  was  not  daylight  enough  before 
the  inspection  which  occurred  after  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  for  a  man  to  have  properly  cleaned  his  gini  if  it  had  been  used 
the  night  before.  Do  you  remember  making  that  statement? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  adhere  to  that  statement  this  morning? — A.  I  make  the 
same  statement  now.  That  is  mv  belief  about  it,  that  there  was  not. 
And  even  if  there  had  been  there  was  no  way  that  a  man  could  clean 
his  gim,  because  it  was  in  the  rack  and  loclced  up  according  to  the 
order  as  soon  as  we  were  dismissed  that  night,  as  soon  as  we  came  in 
from  making  the  patrol  of  the  town. 

Q.  Supposing  a  case,  that  a  private  in  your  company  had  had  his 

Em  out  of  the  rack  that  night,  would  he  have  had  time  after  day- 
^ht  and  before  the  roll  call,  before  the  inspection  which  you  say 
took  place  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  sunrise,  to  have  cleaned 
his  gun? — A.  He  would  not  have  had  time;  because  when  the  first 
call  for  the  reveille  that  they  have  in  the  Army  went,  from  that 
time  until  after  breakfast  a  man  does  not  hardly  have  time  to  dress 
himself  properly  and  make  up  his  bed — he  has  his  bed  to  make  up 
and  sweep  out  from  under  it — and  arrange  his  toilet  and  get  his 
breakfast.  He  only  has  about,  just  about,  thirty  minutes  and  then 
he  gets  his  breakfast,  and  right  after  breakfast  is  drill  call;  some- 
times some  of  the  men  are  sitting  at  the  table  when  the  first  call 
comes  for  drill. 

Q.  Is  th^re  not  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  of  day- 
light between  daybreak  and  sunrise  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  had  gone  without  his  breakfast  that  morning  he  could 
have  cleaned  his  gun? — A.  He  could  not  have  cleaned  it,  because  he 
did  not  have  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q,  But  the  Senator  assumes  that  he  did  have  it,  as  I  understand  the 
question. 
Senator  Taliaferro,   Yes, 
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The  Witness.  He  could  not  have  cleaned  it.  The  light,  in  my 
judgment,  was  not  sufficient,  because  when  a  man  commences  clean- 
mg  nis  rifle  he  gets  in  those  screw  heads  and  all  those  small  pieces. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  it  would  take  a  man  to  clean  his  rifle  so 
that  it  would  pass  inspection  ? — A.  He  could  pass  inspection  with  it, 
if  the  inspection  was  not  very  hard,  if  he  had  ten  minutes  in  which  to 
clean  it. 

Q.  If  he  worked  hard? — A.  Yes;  he  would  have  to  work  very 
hard.- 

Q.  Does  it  ordinarily  take  longer  than  that  to  clean  a  gun? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  a  great  deal  longer. 

Q.  That  reminds  me :  when  did  you  have  the  last  company  inspec- 
tion prior  to  the  firing? — A.  On  Saturday. 

Q.  Did  you  have  inspection  every  Saturday? — A.  Every  Satur- 
day we  had  the  company  inspected. 

By  Senator  Tauaterro  : 
Q.  What  State  are  you  from? — A.  Virginia,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  time  when  you  had  drill  and  when 
you  had  breakfast  and  when  the  sun  rose,  the  fact  remains,  as  you 
want  to  state  it,  as  I  understand,  that  it  takes  a  man  ten  minutes  or 
longer  to  clean  a  gun  ? — A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  He  could  clean  it  in  ten  mmutes  at  the  least? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  least  time  in  which  he  could  clean  it.  Of  course, 
any  time  when  he  would  have  the  requisite  time  at  his  command  he 
could  clean  his  gun  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  you  mean  to  say  is  that  from  the  reveille,  getting  up, 
dressing,  attenaing  roll  call,  getting  breakfast,  and  answering  to 
drill  call,  there  would  be  no  tmie? — A.  No,  sir;  there  would  be  no 
time  to  clean  a  rifle. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  And  you  want  to  say  positively  that  one  of  those  rifles  could  not 
be  cleaned  after  being  shot  only  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  pass  in- 
spection, in  less  than  ten  minutes? — A.  No,  sir;  it  could  not  be 
cleaned  to  pass  an  inspection. 

Q.  You  state  that  under  oath  as  an  expert? 

Bv  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Just  a  couple  of  questions.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator 
Foraker  3'ou  said  that  yon  knew  nothing  of  any  conspiracy  of  si- 
lence.— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None? — A.  None. 

Q.  But  the  fact  is  that  all  the  talk  that  was  about  the  Browns- 
ville affair  was  that  as  you  stated  yesterday. — A.  That  was  all  that  I 
heard. 

Q.  That  was  in  substance,  as  I  remember:  *'  I  wonder  what  is  to 
be  the  outcome  of  it?  " — A.  Yes,  sir;  "  I  wonder  what  will  they  do 
with  us  "  or  "  What  will  be  done." 

Q.  Yes.  That  was  all  the  discussion  you  heard  in  reference  to  the 
Brownsville  affair? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  I  heard. 
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Q.  There  was  absolute  silence  as  to  anything  else  connected  with 
the  affair  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything;  that 
is  all  I  heard. 

By  Senator  For\ker: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  heard  it  referred  to  other- 
wise?— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  is  all  that  you  heard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  were  arrested  who  were  charged  with  having  been  or  who 
were  supposed  to  have  been  in  that  affray  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  said  yesterday  that  they  were  tak- 
ing affidavits  there  and  that  he  heard  about  it  at  that  time. 

The  Wttness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Warner  is  getting  at  it.  Let  him  draw  it 
out. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  want  the  witness  to  have  words  put  in 
his  mouth  and  be  made  apparently  to  admit  something  when  he  is 
off  his  guard  and  have  it  put  in  the  record. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  He  has  made  that  statement  a  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  it  is  in  the  record,  and  the  record  stands. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness's  testimony  will  stand,  but  it  will 
stand  as  he  gave  it. 

Senator  Warner.  Oh,  certainly.  I  do  not  think  the  witness  is  off 
his  guard.  He  has  said  the  same  thing  before.  I  do  not  desire  to 
take  any  advantage  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Warner  has  been  very  careful  about  it, 
and  it  seems  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  follow  his  line  of  exami- 
nation, and  then  others  mav  examine  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  ask  on  that  line.  You  stated  yester- 
day, in  answer  to  Senator  Foraker,  that  there  was  no  place  in 
Brownsville  in  which  ammunition  such  as  was  used  in  the  Spring- 
field army  rifle  could  be  obtained. — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  This  morning  you  have  stated  that  the  only  business  house  you 
were  ever  in  in  Brownsville  was  one  store? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  the  business  houses  of  Brownsville  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  the  purpose  of  the  question  was.  There- 
fore I  assume  that  you  do  not  know  what  the  other  stores  and  busi- 
ness places  in  Brownsville  carried  in  the  way  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  it  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Within  two  or  three  days  before  the  Brownsville  affray  your 
company  had  been  paid  off,  and  when  the  companies  were  paid  off 
of  course  they  had  more  money  than  before  they  were  paid  off.  I 
will  assume  tnat. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  spent  it,  did  they  not,  some  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  places? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  You,  as  a  noncommissioned  officer A.  I  do  not  know  what 

kind  of  places  they  spent  it  in. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  the  kind  of  place.  They  go  into  s«l\ooiv^ 
uafortunately,  do  they  nott~-A.   Yes,  sir ;  they  go  to  tVve  saVooxv^. 
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Q.  In  a  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  unfortunate  in  the  way  of  good  discipline  in  every 
wav  in  the  Army,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  many  of  your  men  there  in  that  company  addicted  to 
going  to  the  saloons? — A.  Not  a  great  many;  there  were  a  few  of 
them. 

Q.  About  what  percentage? — A.  I  would  say  it  might  have  been 
about  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In.vour  company.  Would  that  be  an  average  of  the  percentage 
in  the  other  companies? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  which  any  other  Senator 
would  like  to  ask  of  this  witness  ?  If  not,  I  understand  this  witness 
may  be  dismissed. 

(After  consultation  between  members  of  the  committee  the  witness, 
Israel  Harris,  was  dismissed.) 

At  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  February  6, 1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1907, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senatoi-s  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Blackburn,  Taliaferro,  Foster, 
and  Overman. 

TESTIMONT  OF  JACOB  FBAZIEB  (COLOBED). 

Jacob  Frazier  (colored),  being  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Give  us  your  name  in  full. — A.  Jacob  Frazier. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  company? — A.  D  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  in  that  company? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Wliat  was  it? — A.  I  was  sergeant  and  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Were  you  with  that  company  at  Brownsville  on  the  13th-14th 
of  August  last,  at  the  time  when  it  is  said  there  was  some  trouble  in 
Brownsville  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  ask  that  the  record  of  Jacob  Frazier,  as  found 
in  Senate  document  155,  at  page  266,  given  us  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, may  be  inserted  in  his  testimony  at  this  point. 

The  record  is  as  follows : 

JACOB   FRAZIER. 

Enlisted  August  10,  1892 ;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Ck>tDpany  D,  Tweuty- 
flftli  Intuutry,  August  9,  1897.  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
excellent. 

Reenlisted  September  21.  1897;  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant  of  Ck)mpany  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  September  20.  1900,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistmcfiit ; 
character  excellent. 
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Reenliated  September  21,  1900 ;  was  discharged  as  a  first  sergeant  of  Company 
D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  September  20,  1903,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlist- 
m&at ;  character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  September  21,  1903 ;  was  discharged  as  a  first  sergeant  of  Company 
D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  September  20,  1906,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlist- 
ment ;  character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  September  21,  1906 ;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  sergeant  of 
Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  26,  1906. 

By  Senator  Fohaker  : 

Q.  You  served  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sergeant,  on  the  13th-14th  of  August  last  you  were  acting 
in  what  capacity  ? — A.  First  sergeant. 

Q.  Of  Company  D  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  this  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Just  proceed  and  tell  us  in  your  own  way  all  you  can  recollect 
about  it.  Where  were  you,  for  instance,  when  it  conmienced  ? — A.  I 
was  about  500  yards  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  You  were  a  married  noncommissioned  oiBcer? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  I  had  permission  to  sleep  at  my  quarters,  which  were  assigned  to 
me  by  the  commanding  officer.  * 

Q.  What  other  noncommissioned  officers  were  sleeping  at  the  same 
place? — A.  Sergeant  Saunders  and  Sergeant  Brawner,  but  he  was 
m  charge  of  quarters  that  night.  He  was  not  at  the  quarters  I  was 
sleeping  in,  but  Sergeant  Saunders  was. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  or  awake  when  this  trouble  commenced  ? — A.  I 
was  asleep. 

Q.  Ho^  did  you  get  to  hear  it? — A.  I  was  waked  by  hearing  the 
firing.    My  first  remembrance  I  heard  two  shots  fired. 

Q.  Two  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  fired? — A.  They  seemed  to  be  out  in  the 
town,  just  below  the  post,  between  the  road  and  the  post.  There  is  a 
road  divides  the  town  and  the  post. 

Q.  When  that  occurred,  what  did  you  do?  About  what  time  was 
this,  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell  us,  in  the  night? — A.  Well,  sir,  the 
nearest  time  I  can  remember  it  was  about  12  oclock  or  12.05, 1  judge; 
near  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do  when  you  heard  these  shots? 

Senator  0^"ERMAN.  Let  him  look  on  the  map  and  locate  where  his 
quarters  were. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Can  you  locate  on  this  map — these  are  the  barracks? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  wall  facing  toward  the  town.  Here  seems  to  be  the 
road  right  in  front  of  the  wall,  now. 

Senator  Lodge.  Where  were  your  quarters? 

Senator  Foraker.  Are  these  the  officers'  quarters? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes, 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Where  were  your  quarters,  if  you  can  tell  us? — A.  These  are  the 
officers'  quarters  [mdicating]. 

Senator  Scott.  Show  him  D  barracks. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  D  barracks  and  here  are  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers'  quarters.    I  was  here  [indicating]. 
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Senator  Warner.  Where  they  are  marked  "  Noncommissionod  offi- 
cers' quarters  ?  " 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  about  here  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  were  in  your  house  asleep  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — ^A.  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  second 
shot — ^the  first  shot  1  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  those  shots  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir^  from  the  shots 
I  heard  first  it  seemed  back  in  here,  right  in  here  it  seemed  to  me 
that  they  were  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  in  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  house.  I 
could  not  tell  just  exactly  where  they  were  at,  but  it  just  seemed  as 
I  awoke  that  that  was  where  the  shots  were. 

Senator  Warner.  When  he  says  "  back  in  here  "  that  is  uninteUi- 
gible.  • 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  would  they  be?     That  would  be  north,  would  it,  or 
northeast? — A.  Northeast;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  From  where  you  were? 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  It  would  be  out  past  the  garrison  road  ?  • 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  A  little  to  the  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Blackburn  : 

Q.  In  the  rear  of  Company  D? — A.  No,  sir;  in  the  rear  of  the 
quarters  there. 

Q.  In  the  rear  of  Company  B? — A.  No,  sir.  My  quarters  were 
just  in  here  somewhere. 

Q.  Where  was  Company  B? — A.  Here  is  Company  B  quarters 
down  here. 

Q.  Then  those  shots  were  nowhere  near  Company  B  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  first  two  shots  I  heard  were  nowhere  near  Com- 
pany B. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  heard  two  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  one  I  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to 

Q.  Were  those  shots  immediately  in  succession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  well 
they  might  have  been  about  ten  or  twelve  seconds  apart.  I  could 
not  say  exactly,  because  anyone  awaked  up  right  away  he  could  not 
tell  exactly  how  long  it  is  apart. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? — A.  The  first  thinff  I  did  when  I  heard 
the  second  shot  I  jumped  up  and  put  on  my  shoes  and  my  trousers 
and  pulled  right  out;  aid  not  wait  to  put  on  my  hat  or  any  blouse  or 
nothing.  I  ran  out  of  the  door.  The  first  thing  when  I  went  out  of 
the  door  I  hollered  for  Sergeant  Saunders,  and  I  said  to  Sergeant 
Saunders,  *'  There  is  an  alarm  in  the  post,"  and  I  hollered  the  second 
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time.    He  did  not  pay  any  attention,  so  I  ran  to  the  barracks  as  hard 

as  I  c*ould  to  try  to  get  there  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  be  with 

mj  company. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  firing  than  those  two  shots? — A,  Yes, 
sir:  after  I  was  on  my  way,  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  quarters,  why, 
it  seemed  then  just  between  D  and  C  companies  where  the  heaviest 
firing  was  going  on — it  was  very  hea\^\ 

Q.  ^Vhile  you  were  running  from  your  quarters  there  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  reservation  toward  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  join  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTien  the  secona  firing  commenced? — A.  That  was  after  I 
heard  the  se<;ond  shot,  and  got  my  shoes  and  trousers  on — after  I 
had  started — then  it  seemed  that  the  heaviest  firing  was  opposite 
B  and  C  company's  quarters. 

Q.  Could  you  see  where  the  firing  was,  to  locate  it? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  could  not  see,  because  all  those  barracks  were  between  me  and  the 
town,  and  I  came  on  the  inside  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  You  mean  on  the  reservation  side  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  The  barracks,  thev  were  between  me  and  the  town.  1  could  not 
see  any  at  all. 

Q.  You  ran  along  in  front  of  the  barracks? — Yes,  sir.  On  the 
plank  walk. 

Q.  Did  you  reach  your  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  happened? — A.  Just  as  I  got  at  the  quarters, 
why,  I  met  my  company  conmiander,  Captain  Lyon.  He  said  to  me, 
"•  Sergeant,  get  the  men  downstairs,  and  get  them  in  line  as  quick  as 
possible."  I  ran  upstairs  and  told  the  men  to  fall  out,  to  get  down- 
stairs, and  when  I  started  upstairs  I  met  some  of  the  men  coming 
down,  and  still  the  last  gun  rack  had  not  been  unlocked,  and  the 
men.  just  as  soon  as  they  fell  in  line,  Captain  Lyon  took  his  place  in 
front  of  the  company  and  his  back  towara  the  officers'  line-^ 

Q.  Had  the  call  to  arms  sounded? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  call  to  arms 
sounded  while  I  was  on  my  way,  going  to  my 

Q.  While  you  were  running^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  go  ahead. — A.  Captain  Lyon  fell  in  in  front  of  the  com- 

f)any,  with  his  face  facing  the  company  and  his  back  to  the  officers' 
ine.  As  soon  as  the  last  man  fell  in  Captain  Lyon  took  command  at 
once  and  went  around  the  company — ^that  is,  he  counted  his  men, 
went  in  front  and  then  back  in  the  rear,  and  came  back  and  took  his 
place:  and  at  that  time  Major  Penrose  had  given  the  command  to 
take  his  company  in  rear  of  the  quarters  and  deploy  them  along  this 
here  wall — that  is,  this  fence. 

Q.  In  the  rear  of  D  Company's  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  which  the  men 
did  by  forming  skirmish  line,  and  formed  along  this  wall. 

Q.  Before  we  get  around  there,  you  say  when  the  company  was 
formed  Captain  Lyon  counted  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  aid  him  in  counting  the  men? — A.  Well,  after  they 
counted,  when  they  counted  sqirticfs,  I  paid  attention  to  what  was 
<x)unted,  went  around  with  him,  bnt  of  course  I  did  not 

Q.  They  counted  off  first  one,  two,  three,  four? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
counted  squads. 

Q.  Then  did  he  and  you  count  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  counted 
the  men  myself,  going  around  with  him.  I  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
captain. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  vou  found  your  men  all  there,  or  how  mnnv 
men  you  found  there. — A.  I  found  all  of  nn^  men  j>resent.  We  had 
seven  on  guard  and  had  two  on  pass.  They  was  the  men  that  we  could 
not  reach  that  night  after  the  order  had  been  issued  that  no  man 
Nvould  be  allowed  to  leave  the  barracks  after  8  o'clock.  And  then, 
after  the  captain  counted  the  men  and  carried  them  around  and 
formed  the  skirmish  line,  he  said  to  me :  "  Sergeant,  go  back  and  get  a 
lantern  and  call  the  roll."  I  just  only  had  a  rew  stej>s,  and  I  stepped 
back  in  the  orderly  room,  got  the  lantern,  and  called  the  roll  very 
carefully;  started  in  at  the  right,  and  I  was  in  a  position  where  I 
could  see  where  any  man  would  come  in  and  join  the  company  after 
that. 

Q.  Did  anybody  join  your  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   After  you  n)rmed  the  line  behind  the  brick  wall? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  join  \our  company  when  you  were  in  front  of  the 
barracks  except  the  men  who  came  down  out  of  the  barracks? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  and  Captain  Lyon  both  in  a  position  where  if  any- 
body had  come  from  downtown  around  the  barracks  to  join  the  com- 
pany you  could  have  seen  them? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Foraker,  I  make  this  suggt^.stion :  Let 
him  state  just  what  his  position  was. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  had  him  state  it.  He  did  state  it.  Tell 
us  what  your  position  was. 

Senator  Overman.  This  is  all  leading,  but  we  have  no  rule  against 
that. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  suppose  we  have  a  right  to  ask  leading  ques- 
tions. This  is  permissible  after  the  witness  has  made  a  statement. 
I  am  directing  nis  attention.  [To  the  witness.]  You  said  you  took 
a  position  in  front  of  the  company? 

A.  About  6  paces  in  front  of  the  company — in  the  center,  that  is — 
to  hear  each  man  when  I  called  the  roll,  and  for  me  to  observe  each 
man  as  he  answered  to  his  name  whether  he  was  the  right  man  or 
not. 

Q.  1  am  asking  now  about  what  you  did  when  you  were  in  front* 
of  the  barracks  before  you  called  the  roll — when  you  did  the  count- 
ing.— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  front  and  in  the  center  of  the  company, 
0  paces  in  front  of  the  company. 

Q.  That  is  when  the  company  was  forming? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  company  was  formed,  what  did  you  and  the  captain 
do? — A.  The  captain  took  command  at  once  and  started  at  the  right 
and  counted  eacli  man,  went  around,  kept  the  company  to  his  left, 
went  around  and  came  right  back  in  rear  of  the  company,  and 
counted  every  man,  and  my  position  w^as  behind  the  company  com- 
mander in  all  formations. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  in  your  company  at  that  time  whom  you 
did  not  know  or  who  did  not  belong  there? — A.  No,  sir;  every  man 
in  there  I  knew  well,  and  I  knew  thiy  belonged  to  D  Company. 

Q.  And  you  knew  at  that  time  they  were  all  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  firing  at  that  time,  had  that  ceased  or  not?--A.  No, 
sir.  When  the  men — about  the  time  the  last  man  got  in  line,  why 
there  was  one  or  two  more  shots  fired.    That  was  down  in  the  town. 

Q.  Then  you  went  behind  the  brick  wall,  and  then  what  did  j^ou 
(Jo? — A.  We  formed  a  skirmish  line.     After  forming  the  skirmish 
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Hue  the  captain  said  to  me,  •'Sergeant,  get  a  lantern  and  call  the 
roll/'    I  did  so,  and  I  found  every  man  to  be  present. 

Q.  Present  or  accounted  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  there  were  certain  men  on  guard  and  certain  men  on 
pass? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  were  accounted  for  because  I  knew 
where  thev  were  at. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  that? — A.  After  calling  the  roll,  the 
commanding  officer 

Senator  Pettis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  ought 
not  to  add  anything  to  the  testimony  of  the  witness.  He  said  they 
were  all  present.  "'  Or  accounted  for  "  inquired  the  Senator,  and  the 
witness  replied,  '•  Present  or  accounted  for.''  I  do  not  think  that  in 
this  particular  examination  we  are  making  the  examiner  ought  to 
add  anything  to  the  witness's  testimony. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  had  already  said  tliey  were  all  pres- 
ent or  accounted  for  in  another  answer. 

Senator  Pettus.  He  had  not  said  anything  about  "  accounted  for.'" 

Senator  Foraker.  In  another  answer  he  had.  I  will  try  to  avoid 
the  objection.  I  did  not  supjjose  that  we  w^ere  conducting  the  exam- 
ination with  that  strictness  that  would  be  re<piired  in  a  court. 

Senator  Petti^s.  I  think  in  this  particular  case  it  is  important. 

Senator  Foraker.  Very  well.     I  am  pretty  familiar  with  the  rules 

Soveminff  the  interrogation  of  witnesses.  [To  the  w^itness]  "  AMiat 
id  you  do  next  ?  "  was  the  que^stion  I  asked  you. 

A.  After  the  roll  was  called.  Major  Penrose  ordered  Captain 
Lyon  to  take  his  company  and  assemble  and  march  through  the  town 
and  see  if  he  could  find  out  who  were  doing  this  firing,  whether  it  was 
citizens  or  the  soldiers.  Captain  Lyon  did  so.  He  marched  out, 
coming  out  of  the  gate,  and  came  out  on  Elizabeth  street,  and  turned 
to  our  right.  We  just  marched  out  of  the  gate,  turnexl  to  our  right, 
and  took  the  road. 

Q.  That  is  the  garrison  road? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  this  nmd  here. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  right? — ^,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Along  the  wall  of  the  re^servation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where? — A.  After  we  went  out^ — well,  I  don't  know  how 
far,  but  it  was  just  about  the  limits  of  the  reservation  that  was  in- 
closed— we  turned  to  our  left  and  marched  around  near  the  jail. 
Well,  we  w-ent  right  by  the  jail  and  back  into  Elizal>eth  street  and 
turned  to  our  left  and  marched  back  into  the  post. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  into  the  post,  what  did  you  do? — A. 
Why,  before  we  got  to  the  post  we  met  quite  a  lot  of  citizens  standing 
there — a  big  crowd  of  them.  One  man  had  a  Winchester,  and  the 
mayor  of  that  town  said  that  that  man  was  all  right,  because  he  was 
an  officer  of  the  law,  and  we  marched  on  into  the  post,  and  after  we 

St  into  the  post  Captain  Lyon  reported  to  the  commanding  officer, 
ftjor  Penrose.  He  said,  "Let  your  men  fall  out  and  remain  here, 
but  not  go  ^way,  so  that  any  time  they  are  notified  they  can  fall  in 
line  at  once."  The  captain  gave  the  command  to  the  company  to  fall 
out  and  rest,  and  we  fell  out. 

'Q.  At  what  point  was  that? — A.  That  was  after  we  went  back  to 
the  barracks,  into  the  reservation.  That  was  just  between  the  bar- 
mcks  and  the  wall.    We  lay  down  there. 

Q.  You  entered  at  the  big  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  went  right  into  this 
big  gate. 
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Q.  Was  that  in  the  rear  of  your  barracks  or  in  front  of  your  bar- 
racks?— A.  It  was  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  You  remained  there,  then,  for  how  long?. — A.  Remained  there 
then  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.- 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  Why,  the  commanding  officer  told 
Captain  Lyon  to  dismiss  his  company  and  to  have  all  guns  put  in  the 
racKS  and  locked  up  and  let  the  men  go  to  bed  and  keep  quiet  for  the 
night. 

Q.  That  was  done?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state,  before  I  get  away  from  it,  whether  the  roll  call 
you  made  was  a  carefully  made  roll  call  or  not. — A.  Yas,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  next  happened  after  you  went  to  bed? — A.  After 
the  men  all  put  away  their  guns  I  went  through  the  quarters — took 
my  lantern  and  went  throu^  the  quartet's  and  seen  that  everything 
was  quiet. 

Q.  Through  your  barracks,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Company  I)  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  counted  all  tlie  rifles  to 
see  that  they  were  in  their  racks. 

Senator  Warner.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  ? 

A.  After  we  were  permitted  to  fall  out,  were  dismissed,  I  took 
the  lantern  and  went  through  the  barracks  and  seen  that  all  the 
guns  were  locked  up. 

Q.  And  what  about  the  auimunition? — A.  Every  man  had  the 
amount  of  ammunition  that  he  was  required  to  have,  and  no  more. 

Q.  The  next  morning,  what  was  done? — A.  The  next  morning 
at  reveille,  why  we  all  attended  reveille,  and  I  called  the  roll  as 
usual. 

Q.  A^Tiat  time  did  you  have  reveille  at  that  season,  if  you  can 
remember? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  reveille  was  about  6  o'cloct.  I  am 
not  sure, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  definitely  or  not  ? — A.  Probably  6  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  definitely? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember 
exactly  wliether  it  was  (>  o'clock.     It  was  about  that  time. 

Q.  The  first  thing  was  reveille? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  reveille  is  sounded,  you  get  up  and  answer  roll  call  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Then  what? — A.  Fall  out  and  go  to  breakfast. 

A.  Then  what? — A.  The  next  thing  is  drill  call. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  at  what  time  drill  call  was  sounded? — A. 
That  drill  call  was  sounded  about  half  past  G  or  quarter  to  7;  but  I 
think  it  was  half  past  0,  because  we  drilled  at  that  time  an  hour 
and  a  half.  We  had  but  very  little  time  after  reveille,  and  getting 
our  breakfast;  we  had  but  very  little  time  to  get  ready  for  drill. 

Q.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  drill  call  was  sounded.  Then  what  did 
you  do? — A.  Fell  out  for  drill,  as  usual. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  ? — A.  After  we  fell  out  for  drill  Captain 
Lyon  came  to  me,  and  he  said,  "  Sergeant,  have  every  man  in  the 
company  fall  out  in  line  with  his  gun."  1  went  back  and  ordered 
some  of  the  men  that  had  not  fell  out,  that  was  excused  from  drill-;— 
that  is,  the  cooks  and  the  room  orderlies  and  such  as  that — I  ordered 
them  to  fall  out  at  once  with  their  rifles.  They  did  so,  and  after  I 
called  the  roll  and  reported  to  the  company  commander  he  gave  the 
command,  "  Open  ranks."  After  he  gave  the  command  "  Open  ranks  " 
he  dressed  the  company  to  the  right  and  went  back  in  front  of  the 
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company  and  gave  the  command,  "  Inspection  arms."  That  was  the 
first  I  knew  that  there  would  be  an  inspection,  and  he  started  to  the 
right  and  took  every  man's  gim  and  inspected  it  very  carefully.  He 
huoself  took  out  the  bolt  handle,  which  is  something  he  did  not  gen- 
erally do — ^took  out  the  bolt  handle  so  he  could  look  thoroughly  over 
the  gun  to  see  whether  there  was  any  powder  or  anjr  marks — any  dirt 
whatever.  He  found  all  the  guns  in  good  condition,  and  the  men 
that  he  found  that  he  had  any  doubt  whatever  about  he* stepped  them 
to  the  front — had  those  men  step  to  the  front.  After  he  got  through 
with  the  company  and  was  satisfied  that  the  guns  he  had  inspected 
had  not  been  shot  he  ordered  the  quartermaster's  sergeant  to  get  one 
of  the  cleaning  rods — well,  to  get  all  the  cleaning  rods  they  had. 
That  is  a  rod  that  we  have  to  clean  guns  with. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  do?  Go  right  ahead. — A.  Told  me  to  get 
some  pieces  of  rags.  They  are  condemned  sheets  or  pillowcases,  or 
something  like  that,  that  we  have,  that  we  do  not  have  any  more  use 
for,  and  he  takes  a  ramrod  himself,  and  puts  on  a  cleaning  rag,  and 
runs  through  the  gim,  and  he  did  not  find  any  marks  of  powder  at 
all,  and  after  he  was  satisfied  that  those  men  had  not  done  any  shoot- 
ing he  reported  to  the  commanding  officer  the  results  of  the  inspec- 
tion. He  gave  them  orders  to  dismiss  D  Company,  and  Captain 
Lyon  did  so.    Then  he  went  on  to  B  Company. 

*Q.  Let  me  ask  you  now,  before  you  leave  D  Company,  whether 
after  he  inspected  the  guns  he  also  inspected  the  ammunition? — A. 
TTie  ammunition — ^yes,  sir;  that  was  inspected,  too.. 

Q.  When  had  you  had  any  inspection  last  before  that  time? — A. 
Saturday. 

Q.  Dicl  you  have  inspection  every  Saturday? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
this  was  Tuesday  morning,  the  14th. 

Q.  This  was  Tuesday  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  shooting  of  the  town  was  on  the  night  of  Monday? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  the  13th. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  discover  as  to  the  ammunition  ? — A.  He  found 
all  the  ammunition  that  each  man  was  required  to  have — he  had  it 
in  his  possession. 

'Q.  How  manv  guns  were  there  as  to  which  he  had  the  men  step 
out  in  order  that  he  might  make  this  further  special  examination  ? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  exactly  remember  how  many,  but  it  was  three  or  four — 
something  like  that. 

Q.  Three  or  four? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  passed  clean  rags  through  the  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  whether  there  would  be  any  stains? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  all  that  done? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  he  reported  it 
to  the  commanding  officer.  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Well,  then,  wnat  did  he  do? — A.  He  dismissed  D  Company  and 
went  to  B  Company.     Of  course  after  he  got  to  B  Company 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — A.  No,  sir:  I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

Q.  Now,  it  has  been  put  in  evidence,  if  I  nuiy  be  allowed  to  state 
it  simply  to  save  time,  that  your  old  gims  were  taken  up  at  Niobrara, 
and  you  were  given  new  guns  and  new  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.*  Along  in  April,  about  the  middle  of  April  ? — A.  I  think  it  was 
some  time  m  April ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  State  how  much  ammunition  was  issued  to  each  man  in  Com- 
pany D. — A.  AVell,  each  man  had  10  rounds  of  this  ammunition  issued 
to  him. 

Q.  Of  ball  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .30  caliber  steel  jacketed  bullets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Each  man  had  10  rounds  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  have  any  more  issued  to  him  before  he  went  to 
Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  more? — A.  He  had  10  rounds  more;  each  man  had 
20  rounds,  but  he  only  carried  10  with  him — that  is,  in  his  belt 
There  were  10  in  our  cartridge  boxes  which  each  man  put  in  his 
:squad  locker,  which  was  nailed  up  and  locked  up. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  McKeever  box  when  you  speak  of  the  cart- 
ridge box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  show  you  a  McKeever  box.  Is  that  what  you  refer  to? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Open  that  out  so  the  committee  can  see  how  the  cartridges  are 
arranged  in  it. — A.  We  keep  five  up  here  and  five  here  [indicating]. 
Now",  when  we  used  this  for  ^ard  mount  and  inspection,  this  box, 
the  cartridges  were  carried  m  our  belt — we  used  them  while  we 
were  on  drill,  and  such  things  as  that,  but  this  box  is  never  carried, 
but  was  simply  for  guard  mount  and  insfjection. 

Q.  Each  company  had  its  own  regulations,  and  you  are  speaking 
of  your  own  company? — A.  D  Company  kept  their  cartridges  in 
here  for  inspection  and  guard  mount.  When  we  left  Fort  Niobrara, 
in  packing  our  foot  lockers — ^some  of  you  probably  know  what  a 
foot  locker  is — they  were  put  in  the  root  locker  and  wfe  did  not 
carry  them  with  us. 

Q.  But  you  carried  your  belts  ? — A.  Ten  rounds  in  the  belt. 

Q.  They  were  specially  issued  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  for  that 
service. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

^  Q.  When  you  were  on  inspection,  did  you  have  that  on  ? — ^A.  No, 
sar. 

•Q.  You  did  not  have  that  on? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  our  belts  on. 

<Q.  And  the  cartridges  in  that  belt? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  our  ten 
cartridges. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  ten? — ^A.  Our  other  ten  was  in  our  belt, 
which  we  had  on. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  that  box  on  at  all? — ^A.  This  was  still  in  the 
barracks. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  were  they  in  the  barracks? — ^A.  They  were  hanging  ujp 
on  the  side  of  the  wall.  That  is,  each  man  is  supposed  to  hang  his 
belt  and  cartridges. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  Did  you  have  those  on  when  you  were  inspected  on  Tuesday 
morning? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  State  whether  those  were  afterwards  inspected. — ^A.  After- 
wards ;  yes,  sir ;  they  were  inspected. 
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Q.  When  and  how,  and  by  whom?-:- A.  By  the  company  com- 
mander going  in  and  having  each  man  fall  in  at  the  foot  of  his 
bank — ^that  is,  at  the  side  of  nis  bunk. 

Q.  And  opened  his  box? — ^A.  And  opened  his  box.  His  cartridge 
belt  was  lying  on  the  foot  of  his  bed.  This  also  was  lying  where  it 
could  be  seen.     That  was  done  by  D  Company,  every  man. 

Q.  That  was  done  in  D  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  state  whether  or  not  any  cartridges  were  found  missing. — 
A.  There  were  none  found  missing,  sir,  in  D  Company.  Each  man 
there  accounted  for  twenty  rounds,  and  he  had  twenty  rounds. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  next  with  respect  to  your  cartridges? 
Were  you,  or  not,  required  to  turn  them  in  to  the  quartermaster 
sen|eant? — A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  turn  those  in. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  your  cartridges? — A.  We  kept  them 
until  the  rifles  were  turned  into  the  storeroom. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  a  couple  of  days,  I  think,  after 
this  affair. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  State  whether  you  were 
allowed  to  keep  your  guns  and  your  ammunition;  and  if  not,  why 
not? — A.  We  turned  in  ten  rounds.  Each  man  turned  in  ten  rounds, 
und  only  kept  ten  out.    That  was  for  guard  purposes. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  ball  cartridges  now. — A.  Ten  rounds  of  ball 
cartridges.  We  old  not  use  those  other  cartridges  that  was  issued  for 
guard  duty;  we  did  not  use  them  after  we  left  Niobrara.  We  did 
when  we  were  at  Niobrara,  but  after  that  we  did  not  use  them. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  turned  in  your  anmiunition,  those  10  rounds? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  a  couple  of  days  after  we  had  had  this  trouble 
down  there. 

Q.  "What  occurred  in  connection  with  turning  them  in?  Wei-e 
thev  counted  or  not?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  quartermaster's  sergeant  he  has  a  book  with  every  man's  name 
on  it^  and  as  each  man  comes  up  he  calls  his  name.  He  turns  in  the 
amount  of  cartridges  that  he  is  asked  for — he  has  to  do  that — and  the 
sergeant  does  not  allow  them  to  throw  them  in  the  box,  but  he  takes 
them  himself  and  counts  them  and  sees  if  each  man  turns  in  the 
amount  of  cartridges. 

Q.  Was  that  done  as  to  each  and  every  man? — A.  That  was,  in 
our  companv. 

Q.  Was  tKere  a  cartridge  missing? — A.  No,  sir;  not  one.  Each 
man  had  his  amount  of  cartridges, 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  you  know  of,  either  at  Niobrara  or  at 
Brownsville,  where  the  men  of  D  Company  could  get  any  surplus 
cartridges? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  briefly,  because  we  have  been  over  it  in  de- 
tail, what  care  is  taken,  if  any,  with  respect  to  the  issuing  of  car- 
tridges for  target  practice. — A.  There  is  great  care  taken.  The 
quartermaster's  sergeant  and  the  artificer — mere  is  a  man  that  we 
have  in  the  company  called  the  artificer.  He  looks  out  for  the  loose 
shells.  The  quartermaster's  sergeant  he  stops  right  at  the  firing 
point.  The  men  were  about  4  or  5  feet  from  nim,  probably,  in  front 
of  him.  When  you  go  up  you  have  so  many  rounds  to  shoot.  The 
quartermaster's  sergeant  he  goes  down  in  the  box  and  issues  to  each 
man  his  ammunition.  If  he  does  not  shoot,  if  there  is  anythinj^ 
happens  that  he  will  not  shoot  his  five  rounds — that  is  all  that  is 
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issued  to  him  at  that  time — if  he  does  not  shoot  them,  he  turns  them 
into  the  box. 

Q.  Is  recjuired  to  turn  them  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  presence  of 
the  officer  in  charge  and  the  quartermaster's  sergeant. 

Q.  And  all  target  firing  is  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  an 
officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  noncommissioned  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  a  man  any  chance  to  get  any  cartridges  to  put  in  his  own 
pocket  or  to  reserve  as  surplus  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  because 
he  is  not  told  where  the  cartrid^s  is.  He  has  to  simply  stand  in, 
and  his  cartridges  are  issued  to  him,  so  many. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  can  you  tell  who  did  tne  firing  in  Brownsville 
that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  anybody  in  Company  D  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it? — A.  Well,  no,  sir;  but  I  don't  believe  there  was 
a  man  in  Company  D  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  from  any  member  of  Company 
D  or  from  anvbodv  else  that  would  cast  anv  suspicion  on  anyoodv 
in  Company  D  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  none 
whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  withheld  any  knowledge  of  which  you 
were  possessed  either  from  General  Garlington  or  Major  Blocksom 
or  anybody  else?  Have  you  refused  to  give  any  information  that 
vou  may  have  had? — A.  No,  sir.  I  was  only  questioned  by  Major 
Blocksom.     I  never  seen  General  Garlington. 

Q.  You  never  saw  General  Garlington? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  call  upon  you  when  he  went  to  EI  Reno? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anybody  asked  you  for  any  information  about  it  which 
you  have  refused  to  give? — A.  No,  sir;  no  one. 

Q.  Senator  Scott  wants  me  to  ask  you  how  long  you  have  been  in 
the  service? — A.  I  have  been  in  the  service  fourteen  years  two  months 
and  five  days. 

Q.  Have  you  any  black  marks  against  you  in  your  record? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  suppose  the  record  will  show  that. 

By  Senator  0\t:rman  : 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now  ? — A.  T  am  38  years  of  age — will  be  next 
April. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  From  what  State  did  you  enlist? — A.  I  enlisted  the  first  and 
second  time  from  Tennessee. 

Q.  Is  that  your  native  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  place  in  Tennessee? — A.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Q.  Senator  Lod^e  requests  me  also  to  ask  you  how  tall  you  are? — 
A.  I  am  6  feet  3^  inches. 

Q.  Had  you  any  special  command  of  any  kind  when  in  the  Phil- 
ippines?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  I  was  in  command  of  a  little  town  by  the 
name  of  Egier. 

Q.  Spell  that,  so  that  the  official  reporter  can  get  it? — A.  I  believe 
it  is  E-g-i-e-r ;  I  am  not  sure. 
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Q.  A\Tio  put  you  in  command  of  the  town? — A.  Lieutenant  Green. 
Q.  How  big  a  town  was  it? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  probably  about 
1,500  inhabitants. 

Q.  What  duty  had  you  to  perform  in  connection  with  that  assign- 
ment?— ^A.  Why,  I  was  acting  at  that  time  as  commanding  oflScer  of 
the  town.  Everything  had  to  come  through  my  hands — that  is,  any 
transaction  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  honorable  mention  when  in  the  Philippines 
for  anything  you  did? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Were  you  connected  with  the  capture  of  some  noted  Filipino, 
may  I  ask  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that. — A.  Why,  there  was  a  desperado  over  there 
that  was  a  regular  outlaw,  and  they  had  been  after  him  for  I  don't 
know  how  long,  probably  for  a  year,  and  he  had  been  dodffing 
around  through  the  town  and  through  the  country  for  a  good  while, 
the  whole  time  I  was  over  there  until  he  was  captured,  and  one 
evening  the  policeman  of  that  town,  who  was  well  armed,  he  comes 
running  to  me  and  tells  me  that  this  bad  man  that  they  were  after 
was  in  his  headquarters.  This  man  came  right  into  police  head- 
quarters, right  in  the  house,  and  the  policeman  jumped  up  and  runs 
out  of  the  room  and  comes  running  to  me  and  tells  me  that.  I 
grabbed  up  my  rifle  and  run  over,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  there  I  told 
me  policeman,  "  Now  just  the  minute  I  go  in,  you  tell  him  he  is  my 

Crisoner,  and  that  if  he  don't  submit  to  arrest,  I  will  kill  him."    So 
e  spoke  in  Spanish  and  told  him,  and,  of  course,  just  as  soon  as  I 
went  in  and  covered  my  gun  on  him  he  jumped  up  and  throwed  up 
his  hands. 
Q.  So  you  captured  him? — A.  I  took  him  and  put  a  sufficient 

fiard  of  eight  men  over  him  that  night,  so  that  he  would  not  escape. 
was  sure  that  I  had  him  and  I  was  not  going  to  let  him  get  away. 
I  sent  him  then  up  to  De  Save,  about  8  miles,  with  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer  and  seven  privates  and  turned  him  over  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  he  took  him  and  turned  him  over  to  Captain 
Cardee,  and  later  on  he  was  hanged. 
Q.  Executed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  old  did  you  say  j^ou  were? — A.  I  will  be  38  the  22d  of 
next  April. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  before  that  you  were  28  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  38. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  28  years  old  and  6  months  when  you  made 
the  affidavit.     Is  that  your  affidavit  there? — A.  That  is  a  mistake. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  have  served  fourteen  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  in  when  you  were  14? — A.  No,  sir.  It  is  a 
mistake  by  the  company  clerk.     Here  is  my  affidavit. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  the  artificer  being  present  at  the 
target  practice  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  empty 
shells. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  what  is  done  with  those  empty  shells — you  mean  the 
shells  of  cartridges  that  have  been  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  them  ? — A.  He  takes  them  and  decaps  them. 
takes  the  old  cap  out,  so  that  they  can  be  recapped,  a  new  cap  put 
in  there,  and  they  wash  them  and  clean  them  and  dry  them  and  then 
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pack  them  up  smoothly  in  a  box,  and  they  are  sent  back  to  the 
arsenal. 

Q.  Does  the  company  get  credit  for  those  shells  in  a  supply  of 
cartridges? — A.  I  think  they  get  credit  for  them;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  How  often  were  your  guns  fired  in  target  practice  at  Niobrara 
before  you  went  to  Brownsville,  if  you  can  tell? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know,  sir;  but  we  finished  our  whole  target  practice  there. 

Senator  Taliafi-:rro.  Do  you  mean  the  new  guns? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times,  perhaps,  was  each  gun  fired  ? — A.  Well,  each 
gun  was  fired,  I  suppose,  about  probably  150  or  200  times,  at  the 
least. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  the  exact  numi^er  of  cartridges  fired  by 
that  company,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  put  it  in  I  will  put  it  in 
later.    I  want  to  arrange  to  put  them  all  in  together. 

Q.  Your  company  fired,  you  say,  over  20,000  rounds,  I  will  say, 
to  be  conservative  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  over  20,000  rounds. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  to  fire  those? — A.  Well,  some- 
times we  would  have  02  or  03  men  in  the  company,  and  sometimes  it 
would  drop  down  to  58  or  59;  something  like  that. 

Q.  Each  of  your  guns  was  fired,  then,  perhaps  how  often  before 
you  went  to  Brownsville? — A.  How  long? 

Q.  How  often  was  each  of  your  guns  fired? — A.  I  will  say  as 
much  as  150  times,  anywav. 

Q.  That  would  be 'about  9,000  cartridges?— A.  Well,  T  am  just 
making  a  rough  ^less.  I  could  not  just  exactly  say  how  many  times 
it  w-as.    I  am  trvjns:  to  get  at  it  as  near  as  I  can. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  ever  picked  up  bullets  that  have  been 
fired  out  of  these  new  Springfield  rifles  after  they  had  been  in  use 
any  length  of  time — after  they  have  had  100  shots  or  more  fired  out 
of  them? — A.  Yes.  sir;   I  suppose  I  have. 

Q.  Well,  state  whether  or  not  you  have  seen  manv  or  few%  and 
tell  us  also  whether  you  have  found  any  marks  on  those  bullets  fired 
out  of  guns  that  have  been  a  considerable  time  in  use. — A.  Well,  you 
fire  a  new  gun  that  has  not  been  fired  but  very  little,  and  you  will 
find  a  pretty  gross  mark.  That  is  on  account,  1  suppose,  of  the  rifle 
being  rough;  I  don't  know  wjiat:  but  that  is  what  I  would  think; 
but  after  the  gun  has  been  fired  a  considerable  time  you  can  hardly 
discover  any  mark  on  one  of  those  bullets. 

Q.  Do  you  know^  what  is  meant  by  the  "  land?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  separation  of  the  grooves.  Any  bullet  that  would 
have  a  very  distinct  mark  made  by  the  land,  w^ould  you  think  that 
had  been  fired  out  of  a  new  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  gun  that  has  been  fired  but  very  little? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  picked  up  bullets  that  have  no  mark  whatever 
on  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fired  out  of  these  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  is  the  rule,  after  the  gun  has  been 
fired  for  quite  a  little  while  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  rrom  what  I  have  noticed 
that  is  the  rule,  that  after  a  gun  has  been  fired  a  considerable  time 
you  will  find  hardly  any  mai^  on  the  bullet  after  it  has  been  fired 
out  of  the  gun. 

Q.  Who  preceded  you  at  Brownsville? — A.  A  company  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 
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Q.  Did  you  find  any  empty  cartridge  shells  around  the  barracks 
when  you  went  there,  left  over  by  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  vou  found. — A.  Well,  in  our  barracks — D  Com- 
pany  barracks — they  were  all  over  the  floor,  in  the  orderly  room  and 
everywhere,  out  on  the  porch,  and  anywhere  you  wanted  to  find 
them. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  arrived  there  had  they  left  there? — A. 
Well,  they  had  left  there,  I  think  it  was  about  a  week,  but  there  still 
was  a  detachment  there  when  we  got  there. 

Q.  There  was  a  detachment  of  how  many  men? — A.  There  was  s 
detachment  of  about  20  men. 

Q.  Thev  were  left  behind  to  wait  until  vou  came? — A.  Ye<^,  sir. 

Q.  To  transfer  property,  etc.,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \\Tien  you  came  there,  state  whether  or  not  people  were  allowed 
to  come  into  the  barracks  and  through  the  grounds  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. — A.  They  were  allowed  to  come  into  the  barracks  and  go 
anywhere  they  wanted  to.     They  were  using  our  bath  houses. 

Q.  The  people  were  using  your  bath  houses? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
they  kept  tnat  up  until  we  hacl  to  put  guards  around  the  quarters  ta 
keep  them  out. 

Q.  That  is,  people  from  the  town  came  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
picked  up  everything  they  could  see.  Xaturally  a  Mexican  will 
pick  up  anything,  no  matter  whether  it  is  any  good  to  him  or  not ;  he 
will  pick  it  Up  and  take  it  away. 

Q.  State  w^hether  you  saw  anything  lying  around  there  except 
these  empty  shells,  any  bandoliers,  or  anything  of  that  sort. — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  also  these  clips.  That  is  what  the  cartridges  are  supposed 
to  go  into — these  pin  clips— and  such  as  that.  I  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  them,  the  amount,  only  I  know  I  have  seen  them  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  T  believe  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  the  witness 
now.     I  will  think  of  something  else,  perhaps,  after  you  get  through. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Frazier,  going  back  to  the  beginning,  Avhen  you  firht  heard 
the  shots,  so  that  we  will  understand  this  map  to  which  I  call  your 
attention,  this  is  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  fronting  Elizabeth  street,  your  barracks  was  up  to  the 
right,  nearly  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  reservation? — A.  My  bar- 
racks? 

Q.  Your  quarters,  down  here,  were  on  the  extreme  right? — A.  My 
quarters  that  I  slept  in,  going  into  the  post  on  Elizabeth  street,  my 
quarters  were  to  the  left. 

Q.  But  going  out? — A.  Going  out  thev  were  on  the  extreme  right. 

Q.  About  how  many  yards? — A.  Well,  it  must  have  been  about 
four  or  five  hundred  yaras;  I  could  not  say  exactly,  but  it  was  close 
onto,  I  might  say,  450  or  500  yards. 

Q.  So,  then,  ifrom  B  Company's  barracks  you  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  400  yards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  firing  was  going  on  when  you  awoke? — A.  Y^s,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  had  been  fired  before  you  awoke  you  do  not 
pretend  to  say? — A.  Before  I  woke?     No,  sir;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  But  the  shots  that  you  heard A.  The  first  two. 

•     Q.  The  first  two  were  about  400  yards  when  you  faced  FiUx.vvW.lv 
siireet,  to  the  right  of  B  barracks^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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^  Q.  And  seemed  to  be  from  in  the  town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  seemed  to  be 
right  in  the  rear  of  where  I  lived. 

Q.  You  testified  before  Captain  Lyon  as  to  where  you  heard  these 
shots,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  signed  your  statement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  there  that  the  first  shots  you  heard  were  in  the 
rear  of  B  barracks? — A.  No,  sir.  I  testified^  as  I  first  said,  that  the 
first  two  shots,  it  seemed,  that  woke  me  was  right  in  the  rear  of  where 
I  lived. 

Senator  Foraker.  Will  you  please  repeat  that? 

A.  I  say  I  testified  that  tne  first  two  shots,  it  seemed,  was  in  the  rear 
of  the  quarters  that  I  lived  in. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  will  read  you  this  statement  that  appears  on  page  164  of  your 
testimony  of  your  examination  before  Captain  Lyon : 

I  was  awakened  by  two  shots  being  fired  from  the  road  in  the  rear  of  K  com- 
pany quarters,  as  near  as  I  can  judge. 

Did  you  state  that? — A.  Well,  this  road  is  in  the  rear  of  B  Com- 
pany's barracks. 

Q.  Yas;  but  I  am  asking  you  where  the  shots  were  which  you  heard, 
whether  they  were  400  yards A.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Whether  they  were  400  yards  from.B  Company's  quarters,  where 
you  now  say  they  were,  or  were  they  in  the  rear  of  B  Company's 
quarters? — A.  I  said  that  the  first  two  shots  I  heard,  it  would  seem 
tnat  they  were  in  the  road.  In  here  [indicating  on  the  map]  is  about 
where  my  quarters  were.  Here  is  the  guardhouse.  My  quarters  were 
just  about  in  here.  The  shots  that  I  heard,  it  seemed  that  they  were 
m  there. 

Q.  Not  to  confuse  you  at  all,  but  when  you  say  "  in  here  "  the  steno- 
graphic report  will  not  show  what  you  mean.  When  you  say  "  in 
here,"  that  would  be  when  you  were  facing  the  town  or  Elizabeth 
street,  about  400  yards  to  the  right  of  6  Company  quarters? — 
A.  A^Tien  I  am  facing  there  ? 

Q.  Facing  Elizabeth  street?  This  would  be  up  to  the  right? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  probably  about  400  yards  to  my  right.  , 

Q.  Then  if  you  stated  as  I  have  read,  before  Captain  Lyon,  were 
vou  mistaken  about  it? 

Senator  Hemenway.  AMiat  page  is  that  of  the  former  testimony? 

Senator  0\'erman.  Page  164. 

A.  I  made  my  statement,  sir,  to  Captain  Lvon  just  as  I  am  making 
it  to  you.  Of  course  we  can  not  all  be  perfect  in  making  our  state- 
ments. Lieutenant  West  took  it  down.  He  may  have  made  a  mis- 
take about  where  I  heard  these  shots  at. 

By  Senator  AVarner: 

Q.  Oh,  certainly.  I  am  just  asking  you  about  this.  That  affidavit 
was  made  on  the  21st  day  of  August,  which  would  be  one  week  after 
the  time  of  the  shooting. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  was  your  company  formed  when  you  went  down, 
with  reference  to  D  barracks? — A.  The  company  was  formed  when 
I  went  where? 
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Q.  Wlien  you  went  down  to  D  barracks,  after  the  call  to  arms  was 
souDded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  company  was  formed. 

Q.  TMiere,  with  reference  to  D  barracks? — A.  In  front  of  what 
thev  call  the  company  parade. 

0.  Wliat  was  the  light? — A.  It  was  dark,  sir. 

Q,  Any  moonlight? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  cloudy  or  clear? — A.  It  was  clear;  it  was  not  cloudy. 
It  was  simply  a  clear  night.    There  was  no  moon  shining, 

Q.  No  moon  shining? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  called  off  the  men — that  is,  1,  2,  3,  4? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  calling  off? — A.  Counting  off;  yes  sir.  The  command 
was  "  Count  off.'" 

Q.  "NMien  you  heard  the  call  to  arms,  you  thought  that  the  fort 
was  being  assaulted? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  fort  was  fired  on  by  some 
people  in  the  town. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  it  was  a  fire  in  town? — A.  No,  sir.  I  knew 
that  the  call  to  arms  would  not  go  for  a  fire. 

Q.  But  when  the  shots  were  first  fired,  you  did  not  know  but 
what  it  might  be  a  fire  in  town? — A.  I  did  not  know  but  what  it 
might  be  a  fire  when  I  heard  the  first  shots. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  customary  or  usual  that  after  the  counting  off  of  the 
men  the  commanding  officer  should  go  and  count  to  see  me  number 
of  men  in  line? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  customary. 

Q.  That  was  unusual? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  for  the 
protection  of  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  before.  That  was 
when  the  company. first  fell  out. 

Q.  Why  was  this  unusual  course  pursued  that  night? — A.  Well, 
sir;  I  don't  know  what  the  company  commander's  idea  was  for  that 
at  all. 

Q.  You  then  moved  around  to  the  wall  or  to  the  fence,  and  were 
deployed  as  skirmishers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  told  to  get  a  lantern? — A.  And  call  the  roll; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  T\Tiat  position  were  your  men  in  when  the  roll  was  called 
there? — A.  They  were  what  vou  might  call  kneeling.  Well,  that 
Ls  to  say,  the  wall  was  probably  a  little  higher  than  this  table.  The 
men  was  kneeling  so  that  they  could  discover  anything,  in  case  any- 
thing was  going  on  in  town. 

Q.  WHiere  was  your  position? — A.  My  position  was  in  the  rear  of 
the  company. 

Q.  About  6  paces,  the  usual  position? — A.  Well,  no,  sir.  When  I 
started  to  call  the  roll  I  started  in  at  the  right,  because  as  it  was 
dark  I  wanted  to  be  certain  when  I  called  a  man  and  when  he  an- 
swered that  I  would  see  him  and  know  that  he  was  the  man  that 
answered  to  his  name  and  T  started  in  to  the  right  and  I  followed 
the  line  on  down  until  I  got  to  the  last  man. 

Q,  You  have  seen  some  service  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  eighteen  months  in  the  Philippine^s. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  me,  when  you  believe,  as  in  this  case,  that  the 
fort  is  being  attacked,  is  it  cnstomarv  to  call  the  roll  of  the  com- 
pany?— A.  No,  sir:  not  in  action  it  is  not. 

(i  That  is  an  unusual  thing  to  be  done? — A.  AVe  do  not  take  time 
for  that. 
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Q.  No,  I  suppose  not;  but  that  was  done  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  think  that  it  was  some  members  of  Com- 
panies B,  C,  and  D  that  did  the  firing  up  of  the  town  of  Browns- 
ville?— A.  Well,  sir,  after  my  company  commander  told  me  that  the 
.commanding  officer  had  found  that  the  town — the  houses  had  been 
shot  up  with  our  bullets,  that  made  me  believe  then  that  without  a 
doubt  some  of  the  soldiers  must  have  undoubtedly  done  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  that  opinion  or  conviction? — A.  It  was 
after  Captain  Lyon  told  me  that  the  commanding  officer  had  in- 
spected these  houses  and  had  found  some  of  the  bullets. 

Q.  Your  answer  is  perfectly  correct.  I  did  not  make  myself  clear, 
but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what  time  with  reference  to  the  affray, 
how^  soon  after  the  affray? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  say  exactly, 
but  I  think  it  was  as  much  as  a  couple  of  days. 

Q.  What  inquiry  did  you  make,  if  any,  to  find  out  yourself  whether 
or  not  any  members  of  your  company  or  of  Companies  B  and  C  had 
been  engaged  in  the  firing? — A.  Well,  being,  first  sergeant.  I  knew, 
or  at  least  I  thought,  that  if  any  of  the  men  did  it  they  w^ould  be  very 
careful  about  talking  it  before  me;  that  is,  if  I  went  just  boldly 
up  and  tried  to  find  out  if  any  of  the  men  did  the  shooting  that  they 
would  not  say  anything;  but  if  I  stood  around  and  talked,  what  you 
might  say  in  favor,  as  if  I  did  not  think  it  of  much  importance — as  if 
when  you  want  to  find  out  anything  you  talk  in  favor  of  it,  vou  don't 
mean  it,  but  talk  in  favor,  to  get  him  to  say  something  about  it — 
well,  I  did  that  to  several  men.     I  talked  around  as  if  I  didn't  care. 

Q.  Whom  did  vou  talk  with? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  just  exactly 
say,  but  several  of  the  men. 

Q.  Who  was  the  next  sergeant  to  you,  the  next  noncommissioned 
officer? — A.  Sergeant  Harris,  the  one  that  made  his  statement  yes- 
terday. 

Q.  He  was  the  next  noncommissioned  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  w^ith  him  about  it? — A.  No,  sir.  Sergeant  Harris 
is  a  man  that  is  very  peculiar  in  the  way  of  speaking,  and  he  don't 
have  but  very  little  to  say,  and  I  have  know^n  him  now  eleven  years 
and  something,  and  he  is  a  man  that  seemed  always  to  rather  be  by 
himself  than  to  be  around  with  anyone,  especially  talking  about  such 
things  as  that.  I  have  noticed  him  to  be  very  careful.  He  is  a  very 
careful  man  about  it. 

Q.  A  very  prudent  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  remember  having 
said — I  might  have  said  to  him  once  or  twice, ''  Well,  I  declare,  that 
was  pretty  bad.  I  wonder  who  did  it ;  I  wonder  who  could  have  done 
it,"  or  something  like  that. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  This  man  Harris  is  what  vou  call  a  retiring  man;  not  a  sociable 
man.  Is  that  what  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  a  sociable  man  at 
all,  you  may  say,  to  be  a  young  man. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  Frazier,  he  was  just  such  a  man  as  you  might  have  talked 
to  about  this  affair  with  perfect  safety,  without  his  repeating  it  to 
any  one,  was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  had  paid  that  much  attention, 
if  I  had  talked  with  him. 

Q.  WeJJ,  I  know,  but  vou  could  have  talked  with  him.^  could  you 
noti—A.   Well,  I  probably  could  have  talked  -wilYi  \v\m,\>\\V*  ^>afiX)awc 
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I  would  have  gotten  an  answer  from  him  or  not  I  could  not  say,  which 
I  don't  think  I  would. 

Q.  You  were  very  solicitous,  were  you  not,  to  find  out  whether 
members  of  your  company  had  been  connected  with  this  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tried  to  find  out,  what  you  may  say,  in  a  secret  way — 
that  was  to  talk  and  see  if  I  could  get  anybody  to  give  me  any  light 
on  it  whatever. 

Q.  Just  cominff  back,  was  not  Harris  the  very  man  you  could  have 
trusted  with  that  kind  of  a  mission,  to  have  assisted  you,  from  the 
fact  of  his  being  secretive  if — A.  AVell,  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  would  not 
say,  because  I  never  had  very  much  talk  wuth  Sergeant  Harris. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  convey  to  any  noncommissioned  officer  of  Com- 
pany D  your  suspicions  after  you  learned  of  Gov^ernment  ammunition 
being  used  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  talked  to  Sergeant  Green  and  Sergeant 
Reeves. 

Q.  What  talk  did  you  have  with  Sergeant  Green  ^ — A.  Well,  I 
said  to  Sergeant  Green,  "  I  wonder  who  did  the  shooting;  I  wonder 
if  we  can  ever  find  out  w^ho  did  it;  T  wonder  if  there  is  any  way  Ave 
could  find  out  who  did  it/'  A 

Q.  Find  out  what  men  did  it,  or  what? — A.  What  men  did  it; 
whether  it  was  D  Company  or  who;  if  it  was  any  soldiers  did  it 
whatever. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  a  rule  in  the  Army,  is  it,  with  reference  to  these  shells, 
when  they  are  being  used,  that  they  are  to  be  preserved  and  turned 
in  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule.  This  company  of  the  Twenty-sixth  that  were 
in  Fort  Brown  before  you  went  there;  is  that  a  white  company  or 
colored? — xV.  Yes,  sir.    There  was  three  companies  there. 

Q.  Yet  when  vou  went  there  vou  found  these  shells  scattered  all 
around  the  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  through  D  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  hundred  would  you  think? — A.  AVell,  I  could 
not  say.  I  could  not  say  that  there  was  a  hundred,  but  I  know  that 
there  was  enough  so  that  anyone  would  notice,  especially  if  he  was 
sweeping  out,  or  if  he  walked  around  very  likely  he  would  walk  on 
one,  and  that  would  call  attention  to  it  quicker  than  anything  else. 

Q.  But  when  you  went  there  the  first  thing  vou  did  was  to  clean 
up  the  quarters,  was  it  not? — A.  To  clean  up  the  quarters;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  remain  there  after  you  got  there,  to  be  walked 
and  stepped  on?  They  did  not  remain  on  the  floors  of  the  barracks 
long  arter  you  went  there? — A.  No,  sir.  We  cleaned  up  the  bar- 
racks. 

Q.  And  on  the  outside,  on  the  porch  or  out  on  the  ground,  you  could 
see  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  how  many? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
would  not  say ;  would  not  try  to  say. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  out  at  the  target  practice  in  Fort  Brown? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  city? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  but 
I  think  some  one  said  about  30  miles.  I  am  not  sure.  I  never  was 
there. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  any  ammunition  to  have 
been  used  without  the  officers  Knowing  of  it? — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q,  Or  secreted  f— A.   Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  These  shells  which  you  found  were  the  empty  shells  that  had 
been  used,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Senator  Warner,  there  was  one  very  important 
subject  I  forgot  to  ask  him  about,  and  you  may  want  to  cross-examine 
him  about  it. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  proceeding  with  that 
branch  of  the  examination. 

Senator  Foraker.  Shall  I  ask  him  now  ? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  about  cleaning  the  guns.  Sergeant  Har- 
ris explained  to  us  how  a  gun  was  to  1^  cleaned.  I  would  like  to 
have  your  statement  as  to  the  time  it  would  take  to  clean  a  ^n  so  as 
.  to  make  it  pass  inspection — one  of  these  new  Springfield  rifles  that 
had  been  firedj  say,  a  half  a  dozen  times? — A.  Well,  after  it  had  been 
fired  it  would  take  anywhere  from  half  an  hour  to  forty  minutes  to 
clean  a  gun  for  inspection ;  that  is,  clean  it  thoroughly. 

Q.  Sergeant  Harris  told  us  ten  minutes. — A.  Sergeant  Harris  prob- 
ably meant,  mavbe,  just  to  get  the  powder  out ;  but  I  mean  to  clean 
it.  * 

Q.  He  went  all  through,  cleaning  the  chamber  and  everything 
else. — A.  Well,  the  first  thing  in  cleaning  a  rifle  when  it  has  been 
used,  when  it  has  been  shot,  we  have  a  little  brush  that  is  used.  It 
is  on  a  string. 

Q.  He  snowed  us  the  thong  bnish? — A.  Yes.  sir.  Run  that 
through  the  rifle  barrel.  That,  a^ou  might  say,  cuts  the  powder  up, 
sort  0?  loosens  the  powder.  Now,  then,  you  have  got  to  take  a  clean- 
ing rod  and  a  rag,  and  wet  this  rag,  and  use  this  salsoda — that  is 
what  we  used — and  wash  that  barrel  out  thoroughly.  That  is  to 
get  the  powder  out.  After  you  get  the  powder  out  of  it,  you  have 
got  then  to  take  another  rag  and  a  rod  and  dry  the  barrel,  rub  it 
until  everything  is  thoroughly  clean.  It  takes  a  considerable  time 
to  do  it;  and  then  after  that  you  have  got  to  take  a  little  stick  and 
get  into  the  chamber  and  work  very  hard  in  order  to  get  all  the 
powder  and  everything  out.  You  see  the  rag,  after  it  has  been  in  the 
water,  it  runs  clear  through  the  barrel  into  the  chamber  and  dirties 
that  up,  the  same  as  the  barrel  is. 

Q.  You  think  it  takes  ordinarly  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  to 
clean  a  gun  for  inspection  ? — A.  \  es,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  were  to  work  right  hard,  state  how  quickly,  from 
your  experience,  one  of  those  guns  could  be  cleaned. — A.  Well,  it 
would  take  him  a  half  an  hour,  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  to  clean  up  a 
gun  good  for  inspection.  If  it  had  been  shot  at  all  it  would  take  him 
fully  half  an  hour  to  do  it. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Shot  one  time? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Shot  one  time  is  just  the  same  as 
if  it  bad  been  shot  a  dozen  times.  It  does  not  make  any  difference. 
The  idea  is,  if  a  gun  is  one  time  shot,  that  powder  is  in  there,  and  it 
has  got  to  be  taken  out.  It  has  got  to  be  wet,  and  all  like  that,  and 
rubbed  thoroughly  to  get  it  out. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  was  all  I  wished  to  ask. 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  I  will  finish  on  that.  You  say  it  would  take  as  long  to  clean 
a  gun  that  had  been  fired  one  time  as  though  it  had  been  nred  fifty 
times  ? — A.  Well,  I  will  say  a  dozen  times,  anyway. 

Q.  A  dozen  times? — A.  Yes,  sir;  takes  just  as  long  if  it  has  been 
fired  once;  it  will  take  just  as  long  to  clean  it,  I  will  say,  as  if  it 
has  been  fired  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  And  thirty  minuts  would  be  an  expeditious  time  to  clean  a 
gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  thirty  minutes.  It  would  take  anyone  thirty 
minutes  to  clean  it  thoroughly — that  is,  to  clean  it  good.  I  do  not 
mean  to  nm  a  rag  through  it  and  take  it  out  because  the  barrel  looks 
a  little  bright.  That  is  not  clean.  The  powder  must  be  thoroughly 
out.  It  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  for  inspection,  and  there  is  not  a 
man  in  this  room  that  can  take  one  of  those  guns  and  shoot  it  and 
clean  it  in  the  night,  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  he  can  not  do  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  could  it  be  cleaned  in  the  dark? — A.  No, 
sir;  he  can  not  do  it.  It  can  not  be  cleaned  to  save  his  life  in  the 
dark,  because  if  you  clean  a  ^n,  which  you  have  to  clean  with  water, 
there  is  going  to  be  some  stam  in  the  chamber  or  somewhere  to  show 
that  that  gun  has  been  shot.  You  can  not  clean  it  in  the  dark,  because 
you  must  see  how  to  clean  it,  and  you  must  have  the  light  to  clean  a 
gun. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  shoot  a  smoothbore  gun  ? — A.  I  don't  remember, 
sir. 

Q.  Never  have  shot  one  of  these  smoothbore  muskets? — A.  Prob- 
ably ;  but  it  has  been  a  good  while  ago. 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  the  cleaning  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir.  All 
I  Imow  is  to  clean  a  rifle  and  revolver. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Frazier,  what  is  the  custom  after  drill  or  inspection  as  to 
the  order  of  the  commanding  officer,  the  captain  of  the  company  ? — 
A.  To  put  your  rifles  in  the  rack  at  once  and  lock  them  up. 

Q.  That  IS  the  usual  order,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  usual  order. 

Q.  He  gives  it  to  the  company? — A.  He  gives  it  to  the  first  ser- 
geant; and  every  morning,  especially  in  D  Company,  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  IS  detailed  in  charge  of  quarters  tor  the  day ;  and 
he  reports  to  the  company  commander  in  the  orderly  room — that  is, 
the  first  sergeant's  room — and  receives  his  orders  from  the  company 
commander.  And  the  orders  I  know  wa,s  very  strict.  About  the  first 
thing  the  company  commander  would  say  was,  "  See  that  the  gims 
are  locked  up  and  kept  there,  and  keep  order  in  the  barracks." 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  trouble  of  any  members  of  Companies 
D  or  B  or  C  having  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of 
any  trouble.  Only  I  heard  there  was  one  or  two  men  was  knocked 
in  the  head,  and  one  pushed  over  into  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and 
one  pushed  off  the  sidewalk.  I  only  heard  that.  I  don't  know  that 
to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  Was  it  talked  of  commonly  in  the  quarters  there? — A.  Well,  I 
have  heard  it  several  times;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Any  complaints  at  the  treatment  received  at  Brownsville? — A. 
No,  sir ;  no  more  that  I  know  of.  No  moi'e  than  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  go  in  the  saloons.  Of  course  that  is  none  of  my  business, 
but  that  is  what  I  understand;  several  places  they  were  not  allowed 
to  go  in  saloons — that  is,  in  front;  would  have  to  so  in  back  if  you 
wanted  to  get  in  the  saloons.     That  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  That  is,  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  in  the  front  door  of 
saloons  and  drink  at  the  same  bar  with  white  men? — A.  Could  not 
drink  at  the  same  bar. 

Q.  You  heard  that  talked  of  considerably  among  the  men? — A. 
No,  sir;  nothing  serious.     I  heard  the  men  speak  of  it  once  or  twice. 

Q.  There  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  about  this,  was  there 
not? — A.  Well,  in  one  way  it  was,  and  one  it  was  not,  because  it  was 
this  way.  For  my  part,  the  money  that  I  have,  if  it  is  too  good  for 
me  to  spend  where  I  want  to  I  ain  t  going  to  raise  any  fuss  with  you 
about  it.  I  am  going  somewhere  else  to  spend  it.  I  will  not  raise  a 
fuss  because  you  wilinot  let  me  spend  money  at  your  place. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  question  I  asked  you.  Did  it  create  some 
dissatisfaction  among  the  men  of  your  company? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  They  knew  they  were  not  allowed 
there,  and  they  simply  did  not  bother  there. 

Q.  Did  not  seem  to  be  offended  at  it  ? — A.  No,  sir.  A  man  of  com- 
mon sense  could  not  blame  him  for  that,  if  he  didn't  want  him  there. 

Q.  This  affray  at  Brownsville,  you  heard  that  talked  of  considera- 
blv  afterwards,  didn't  you,  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Browns- 
ville; you  heard  it  talked  of? — A.  No;  no  more  than  some  of  these 
men  would  be  sitting  around  talking,  would  wonder  who  did  it,  won- 
der is  a  soldier  did  it.  Some  one  would  say,  "  I  don't  believe  a  soldier 
did  it,  I  believe  citizens  of  the  town  did  it  in  order  to  get  us  away 
from  here,"  or  something  like  that,  which  my  belief  is  now  that  that 
was  what  it  was  done  for.     I  believe  the  people  in  Brownsville  did  it. 

Q.  It  is  your  belief  that  citizens  of  Brownsville  shot  up  their  own 
town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  did  the  shooting.  I  don't  believe  a  soldier  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  because  my  opinion  is  that  if  a  soldier  did  it — 
as  I  have  been  with  the  Army  a  considerable  while  now,  I  have  been 
with  a  great  many  men  since  I  have  been  in  the  Army,  and  I  know 
just  about  how  a  soldier  will  do.  He  may  do  something  and  keep 
very  close  for  a  day  or  two,  will  not  say  anything  about  it  at  all,  but 
after  he  thinks  everything  is  over  he  will  come  out  and  make  his 
brags  about  it,  what  he  did,  and  how  well  he  got  off  with  it,  and  all 
like  that,  and  that  is  why  I  believe  that  if  a  soldier  did  it,  I  would 
have  found  it  out. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  believe  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  murdered  one  of  their 
own  citizens  in  order  to  get  you  away  from  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if 
there  was  any  murder.     I  don't  know  whether  there  was  a  murder. 

Q.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Natus  was  killed.  Don't  you  know 
that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  it.     I  didn't  see  him. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  made  you  think  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  had  such 
an  antipathy  to  Companies  B,  C,  and  D  as  to  shoot  up  the  town  ? — 
A.  I  will  tell  vou. 
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Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. — A.  Before  we  were  ordered 
there,  there  were  white  soldiers  there.  They  got  all  of  their  money — 
that  is,  them  that  is  supposed  to  want  to  go  to  these  saloons  to  spend 
their  money,  they  got  the  biggest  part  of  their  money.  Well,  when 
we  got  down  there  the  men  found  out  after  they  had  got  there  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  their  bars  and  drink — that  is,  in  front. 
Well,  they  would  not  go  at  all  if  they  could  not  go  in  front.  Now 
they  were  not  going  to  get  their  money.  There  was  one  man  there 
that  was  discharged  out  of  B  Company,  he  started  up  a  saloon  on  the 
outside  of  the  post.  We  were  paid  on  on  Saturday,  and  they  all  go 
to  this  colored  saloon. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  would  he  Saturday,  the  11th? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  all  go 
there.  You  could  not  find  a  man  in  the  rest  of  the  saloons.  They 
were  not  getting  any  of  their  money.  It  took  four  or  five  men  to 
wait  on  the  customers  in  this  colored  saloon,  and  they  just  looked  at 
it  this  way :  "  Well,  now,  we  had  white  soldiers  here,  and  we  got 
their  money.  These  colored  soldiers,  we  are  not  going  to  get  it,  and 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  get  them  away.  We  will  get  white 
soldiers  here ;  we  will  get  white  soldiers  here,  and  then  our  town  will 
go  on  just  as  it  has  been."    That  is  my  belief. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Certainly  I  am  just  getting  your  belief,  Mr.  Frazier.     Now, 
Companies  B,  C,  and  D  were  paid  off  on  Saturday? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Tlie  9th,  I  believe  that  was? 
Senator  Foraker.  The  11th. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  The  11th,  I  mean;  and  you  say  this  colored  man  who  had  been 
discharged,  who  had  opened  a  saloon,  was  doing  such  a  rushing  busi- 
ness that  it  took  four  or  five  barkeepers  to  wait  on  his  customers? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  wait  upon  the  members  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D  who 
went  in  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  continued  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  did 
it? — A.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  on  Monday,  of  course,  there 
was  not  quite  so  many  there,  but  still 

Q.  Thev  had  not  quite  so  much  money? — A.  No,  sir;  they  had  not 
so  much,  but  still  there  was  a  good  number  there  then. 

Q.  Were  you  there ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  w^as  there  once  or  twice  myself . 

Q.  Then  there  must  have  been  quite  a  number  of  your  men  that 
did  drinking? — A.  Well,  of  course,  any  man  would  not  have  to  drink 
very  much ;  simply  walk  down  to  the  place  and  get  hin\  a  glass  of 
boer. 

Q.  Was  there  much  drinking  done? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir; 
ts  there  was  so  much.  I  don't  know  how  much  was  did,  because  I 
didn't  stay  there  that  lon^.  I  know  when  I  was  there  that  I  seen 
as  many  waiters  as  that  m  the  saloon,  that  many  to  wait  on  the 
customers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  reason  that  occurs  to  you  why  the 
citisens  of  Brownsville  would  shoot  up  their  owi\  tovrH,  except  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  colored  troops,  so  as  to  make  more  trade  at 
the  barrooms  of  the  town  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  any  other  reason. 
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I  have  stated  my  reasons  thoroughly,  just  what  my  belief  is,  and  that 
is  what  I  believe. 

Q.  But  if,  as  stated  in  your  testimony  before  Captain  Lyon,  Gov- 
ernment ammunition  was  found  there,  that  would  lead  you  strongly 
to  believe  that A.  Well 

Q.  Wait  a  moment — that  member  of  one  of  the  companies  there 
did  the  shooting? — A.  Well,  that  is  the  first  thing  that  made  me 
believe  the  soldiers  did  it,  but  since  I  have  studied  it  over  since  then, 
they  could  have  got  that  ammunition  like  that,  if  they  had  wanted  it. 

Q.  Since  you  have  studied  it  over  since.  How  have  you  studied  it 
over  since? — A.  After  I  made  my  study,  about  what  my  belief  was, 
the  reason  for  that,  that  they  wanted  to  get  us  away  from  there. 

Q.  On  account  of  spending  your  money  in  tne  colored  saloon 
instead  of  their  saloons? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Itou  may  make  up  your 
own  opinion  on  it.     I  have  just  stated  what  my  belief  was. 

Q.  It  was  very  easy  for  them  to  have  gotten  Government  ammuni- 
tion there  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  How? — A.  They  could  have  gotten  it  probably  from  some  of 
the  men. 

Q.  From  some  of  what  men? — A.  I  don't  know  what  men,  prob- 
ably from  the  Twenty-sixth  or  some  other  place. 

0.  How  could  they  have  gotten  ammunition  from  men  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  or  your  company  without  that  fact  having  been  dis- 
covered?— A.  Well,  I  dont  know,  sir,  how.  I  was  not  there.  I 
could  not  tell  the  particulars  about  the  Twenty-sixth,  what  orders 
they  had  about  their  ammunition. 

Q.  But  you  knew  what  the  general  rule  was  as  to  the  ammuni- 
tion?— A.  I  knew  what  it  was,  sir,  in  D  Company. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew  what  it  was  in  the  Army? — A.  I  knew  that 
they  ain't  supposed  to  sell  any  to  anybody. 

0.  HavenT  you  gone  into  it  minutely  and  told  us  how  every  car- 
tridge must  be  accounted  for? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  D  Company. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  not  peculiar  to  D  Companv,  was  it? — A.  Well, 
it  was  the  orders  in  D  Company. 

Q.  It  was  the  same  in  B  Company,  was  it  not? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir.    I  was  not  in  B  Company. 

Q.  All  the  years  you  have  been  in  the  Army,  don't  you  know 
whether  that  was  the  rule  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  other  companies  did  you  serve  in? — A.  I  served  in  F 
Company,  Twenty- fourth  Infantry. 

Q.  Was  that  the  rule  in  F  Company,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  company  did  you  serve  in? — A.  Not  in  any  other, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  F  Company,  Twenty-fourth  Infan- 
try?— A.  I  think  I  served  in  F  Company  about  seven  months. 

Q.  And  the  rule  was  just  the  same  and  just  as  strict  as  it  was  in  D 
Company  of  the  Twenty-fifth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  way  could  these  men  in  Brownsville  have  gotten 
Government  ammunition  with  which  to  shoot  up  the  town? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  know,  sir,  any  other  way. 

Q.  You  h&ve  been  asked  if  you  knew  of  any  place  in  Brownsville 
where  such  ammunition  could  be  obtained.    I  oelieve  you  said  you 
did  not  know  of  any  place. — A.  Sir  ? 
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Q.  You  were  asked,  I  think,  if  you  knew  of  any  place  in  Browns- 
ville where  Government  ammunition  could  be  obtained? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  know  of  any  place  where  it  could  have  been  obtained. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  there  was  or  not,  I  suppose? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  know. 

Bv  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Can  the  steel- jacketed  bullet  used  in  the  Springfield  rifle  be 
fired  from  any  other  gun  ? — A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  Can  the  steel- jacketed  bullet  used  in  the  Springfield  rifle  be 
fir^  from  any  other  rifle  than  the  Springfield? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir,  whether  it  can  or  not ;  bec^ujje  these  cartridges  issued  to  us  last 
year  is  different  from  the  Krag-Jorgensen,  and  so  I  don't  know 
whether  they  could  be  or  not. 
Senator  Lodge.  I  want  to  ask  him  one  question  in  that  connection. 
Senator  Warner.  C/crtainly. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  take  this  occasion  to  put  in  the  oflicial  time  from 
the  Nautical  Almanac  oflic^.  Sunrise  at  Brownsville  on  August  14 
was  5.32  local  mean  time — that  is,  the  actual  time — and  6.02  railroad 
time  of  St.  Louis;  that  is,  central  standard  time.  According  to  the 
railroad,  it  was  6.02,  but  the  actual  time  was  5.32. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  will  ask  him  right  there,  Which  time  did  you  have  in  the 
fort?  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  there  was  a  different  time  kept  at 
the  fort  from  that  which  was  kep|t  in  the  city. — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know,  sir.     I  could  not  say  which  time  we  had. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  it  was  sun  time  it  was  5.32,  and  if  it  was  rail- 
road time  it  was  6.02. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Right  in  this  connection  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  other  ques- 
tions, so  that  they  will  be  connected.  You  have  given,  now,  certain 
reasons  why  you  thought  it  was  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  that  shot 
up  the  town.  Have  you  any  other  reasons  that  you  wish  to  give  to  the 
committee.  Sergeant? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  other  reason. 

Q-  No  other  reason  occurs  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  reasons  that  you  think  so,  first,  was  to  get  rid  of  you 
because  they  were  not  spending  their  money  in  the  saloon,  and,  second, 
the  Government  ammunition  could  be  accounted  for,  because  it  could 
be  gotten  from  soldiers.  Ls  that  a  correct  statement  of  it? — A.  Well, 
I  say  probably  it  could  have  been  gotten  from  the  soldiers.  I  would 
not  say  that  they  did  get  it  from  them,  but  that  there  might  have  been 
some  way  that  they  could  have  gotten  it  from  the  soldiers. 

Q.  You  gave  testimony  also  before  an  oflicer  of  the  Constitutional 
League,  did  yoii  not,' or  a  notary? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  didn't  you  say,  m  substance,  that  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  them  to  have  gotten  it  by  these  people  going  or  returning 
from  the  target  practice ? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  tney  had  target  practice 
there,  I  understand.  Of  course  it  might  have  been  that  they  could 
have  been  out  on  the  range  and  got  those  cartridges. 

Q.  The  substance  of  your  statement,  as  I  remember  it,  and  not  giv- 
ing the  exact  words,  is  that  the  soldiers  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  target-practice  pounds  marched  through  t\\%  lo^iv  ot 
AownsvUJe  f—A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  sure  whether  thw  d!vA  ox  ivo\.^ 
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but  I  think  that  they  probably  made  one  march  throiiffh  and  one  back, 
and  I  think  they  went  down  on  the  range  and  camped  there  while  the 
target  practice  was  going  on. 

Q.  I  am  just  calling  your  attention  to  the  testimony. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  probably  made  a  round  trip  through  the  town.  They  might  have 
went  down  and  come  back  and  marched  through  the  town. 

Q.  You  were  solicitous  to  find  out  about  tnis.  Did  you  go  down 
into  the  town  and  make  any  examination  of  those  buildmgs  that  had 
been  fired  into? — A.  No,  sir.  I  was  not  allowed  out  after  the  shooting 
happened.  I  was  not  allowed  out  any  more.  I  was  confined  in  the 
post — was  not  allowed  out  of  the  post. 

Q.  The  evening  of  the  13th  the  order  about  8  o'clock  was  to  send 
a  patrol  down  into  Brownsville  and  pick  up  all  stragglers  that  were 
down  there;  was  it  not?-^A.  I  understand  so  by  a  corporal  that  was 
on  guard.    He  told  me  that  he  did  that. 

Q.  Was  not  that  order  given? — A.  The  order  was  given  to  me  at 
retreat  to  notify  every  man  that  I  could  get  hold  of  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  out  of  the  post  after  8  o'clock. 

Q.  That  was  an  unusual  order? — A.  Tha),  was  something  that  we 
had  never  had — ^that  order  before. 

Q.  Why  was  that  given  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  any  idea  at  the  time  why  it  was  given? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Refreshing  your  memory,  I  will  ask  you  if  it  was  not  given 
because  of  some  trouble  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens  that  had 
occurred? — A.  Captain  Lyon  told  me  that  there  had  been  some  sol- 
diers, or  probably  two  soldiers,  had  interfered  with  some  lady  in  town 
there  Sunday  night;  that  is  what  he  told  me.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  it,  and  I  told  him  no.  Well,  he  said  the  men  will  not  be  al- 
lowed out  after  8  o'clock  until  further  orders. 

Q.  Then  it  was  after  some  trouble  there  with  the  ladies? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  He  was  telling  me  what  he  had  heard,  but  he  did  not  tell  me  that 
that  was  the  cause.  He  just  simply  told  me,  asked  me,  if  I  had  heard 
this,  and  then  told  me  that  the  men  will  not  be  allowed  out  after  8 
o'clock  until  further  orders.  But  he  said  "  I  don't  think  it  will 
amount  to  much;   I  don't  think  it  will  last  long." 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Sergeant,  you  say  that  in  the  affidavit  before  the  Constitutional 
League  (pa^e  233)  you  were  one  of  a  numl^er  who  signed  an  affidavit 
there  in  which  it  says,  "Affiants  allege  that  soon  after  arrival  at  said 
fort  they  discarded  all  their  old  uniform,  such  as  caps  and  uni- 
form, and  they  threw  the  same  out  in  the  rear  of  the  garrison ;  and 
that  many  boys  and  men  soon  thereafter  were  seen  by  us  wearing 
the  said  uniforms  that  had  been  discarded;  and  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon sight  to  see  the  same,  as  herein  alleged."  A\Tiy  was  that  affi- 
davit mean?  I  mean,  what  did  you  expect  to  show  by  that? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  expect  to  show  anything,  no  more  than  I  was  asked 
if  there  was  any  of  those  old  uniforms  lying  around,  or  anything 
like  that ;  and  I  simply  made  the  statement  that  it  was  lying  around ; 
some  I  Icnow  myself  that  I  gave  some  of  my  old  clothes,  etc.  Just 
simply  gave  them  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  the  men  who  did  the  shooting  were  dis- 
guised in  the  uniforms  and  <;aps  that  were  thrown  away  f— A.  Wdl, 
thej  could  have  been;  yes,  sir,  \ 
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Q.  They  could  have  been  dis^ised.     You  say  "  caps  and  uni- 
form."   What  kind  of  cap  was  itl    Was  it  a  cap  like  that  [showing 

witness  a  picture  marked  A]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  service  cap  like  that.    Those  are  the  obsolete  ones  of  1904. 

I  suppose  you  might  have  had  some.    But  it  was  a  cap  of  that  sort, 

was  it  not,  a  cap  with  a  visor? — A.  It  was  a  regular  that  we  wore. 
Q.  (Showing  witness  another  picture).  Well,  there  is  another. 

Those  are  the  ones  that  were  given  out  in  1904  and  these  are  the 

present  ones? — A.  These  are  the  caps. 
Q.  Those  are  the  caps  you  threw  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  throw  away  any  hats? — A.  There  were  some  old  hats 
thrown  away ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  here,  "  Caps  and  uniform."  You  also  say  that  during 
their  stay  at  Fort  Brown  they  did  not  wear  any  caps,  but  wore 
hats. — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  when  we  left  Niobrara — well,  like  anybody 
else — pick  up  a  lot  of  things  that  they  probably  didn't  throw  away 
there. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  Fort  Brown  you  wore  nothing  but  hats? — 
A.  We  wore  nothing  but  hats  there.  We  did  not  wear  any  caps; 
no,  sir. 

Q,  So  that  these  caps  that  were  thrown   away A.  Some  of 

them  were  old  caps.  They  just  simply  disposed  of  them  to  keep 
from  carrying  them  around.  We  did  not  know  how  long  we  were 
to  be  there. 

Q.  They  were  useless  for  a  disguise — they  were  no  good  for  a 
disguise? — ^A.  Well,  they  would  not  have  been  any  good  to  me;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  No,  I  mean  for  the  citizens  of  Brownsville.  If  they  had  worn 
caps  they  could  not  have  looked  like  troops ;  the  troops,  you  say,  only 
wore  hats? — ^A.  That  is  all  they  wore,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  will  just  add,  in  explanation  of  the  matter  of  the 
time,  that  standard  time  is  used  at  the  fort,  and  that  the  sun  rose 
by  standard  time  at  6.02. 

A.  I  did  not  say  standard  time. 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  I  am  simply  saying  that  by  the  time  used  at 
the  fort,  which  was  standard  time,  the  sun  rose  at  6.02,  and  accord- 
ing to  actual  time  the  sun  rose  at  5.32. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  m.)  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2.30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m..  Senator  Scott  in  the 
chair. 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  JACOB  FSAZTER  (COLOBJSD)— Continued. 

# 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Brownsville,  when  your  company  went  there, 
was  there  any  talk  about  any  trouble? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  talk  of  anything  of  that  kind,  or  of  any  dissatis- 
faction of  the  troops  going  there? — A.  I  heard  that  they  did  not 
want  the  colored  soldiers  there,  but  I  could  not  tell  who  I  got  the 
information  from;  but  I  remember  that  I  heard  it  talked  that  they 
did  not  want  the  soldiers  there. 
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Q.  What  did  you  hear,  if  anything,  about  your  soldiers  not  want- 
ing to  go  there? — A.  Well,  I  just  heard  it  talked  that  they  did  not 
want  the  colored  soldiers  down  there.  I  do  not  know  wno  it  was 
doing  the  talking,  but  I  heard  something  to  that  effect,  that  they  did 
not  want  the  colored  soldiers  there. 

Q.  Was  that  talk  from  members  of  your  company  or  regiment? — 
A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  or  not.  I  could  not  remember 
exactly  who  it  was,  but  I  remember  hearing  something  like  that  said. 

Q.  That  was  at  Fort  Niobrara  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  received  your  orders  to  move  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "When  you  went  down  there,  did  you  hear  much  complaint 
about  the  treatment? — A.  No,  sir;  not  any  more  than  which  I  have 
already  stated ;  that  one  or  two  men — one  man,  I  think — was  hit  over 
the  head  with  a  six-shooter. 

Q.  Yes;  you  have  stated  that. — A.  And  another  was  shoved  off  of 
the  street  and  another  was  shoved  off  into  the  Rio  Grande  River;  I 
don't  know  whether  he  was  on  a  boat  or  on  the  wharf.  I  just  heard 
that  that  occurred. 

Q.  The  firing,  as  I  understood  you,  continued,  there  were  one  or 
two  shots  fired  after  you  had  fallen  in  in  front  of  the  barracks?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  shots  had  all  ceased  bv  the  time  vou  formed  in  rear  of 
the  wall  or  fence? — A.  No,  sir;  the  last  I  remember  was  just  about 
the  time  D  company  was  falling  in  line. 

Q.  Falling  in  line  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  On  the  company 
parade. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  in  all  did  you  hear  ? — A.  I  could  not  say, 
sir ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Approximately,  of  course ;  I  do  not  expect  you  to  say  exactly. — 
A.  There  must  have  been  30  or  40  shots. 

Q.  Thirty  or  40? — A.  Thirty  or  40;  I  would  not  say  exactly; 
more  or  less,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  I  assume  in  the  hurry  you  did  not  count  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1 
did  not  stop  to  count  them.  I  was  trying  to  get  to  my  company.  I 
had  three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  run  and  I  had  very  little  time  to 
pay  attention  to  the  shots  that  were  fired.  It  was  my  duty  to  get 
my  company  formed,  I  being  the  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Were  "these  straggling  shots  or  were  they  volleys? — A.  They 
were  what  you  might  say  volleys;  that  is,  the  biggest  part  of  the 
shooting  was  what  you  might  say  volleys,  one  right  after  another. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  command  given  by  anyone  to  cease  firing? — 
A.  It  seemed  on  my  way  from  where  I  slept  to  the  quarters  I  heard 
some  one  make  that  remark,  two  or  three  times :  "  Cease  firing." 

Q.  That  is  while  you  were  on  your  way  from  your  quarters  to  the 
company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  as  if  I  heard  some  one  give  that 
command  two  or  three  times — "  Cease  firing." 

Q.  And  shortly  after  that  it  did  cease?— ^A.  Yes;  it  was  not  as 
heavy  as  it  was  when  I  first  heard  it,  when  it  seemed  like  I  heard 
that  command.  I  would  not  say  for  certain  what  it  was  I  heard. 
It  might  have  been  some  one  was  giving  the  order  to  fall  in,  to  get  the 
company  downstairs,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  But  you  understood  it  to  be  "  Cease  firing  ?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  came  from  the  direction  in  which  you  had  heard  the 
firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  at  that  time  bv  whom,  if  anybody,  did  vou  think  the 
shooting  was  being  done,  how,  and  for  wliat  purpose? — A.  When  I 
heard  those  shots  it  first  struck  my  mind  that  the  people  in  Browns- 
ville had  attacked  the  post  and  some  of  our  officers  had  got  the  com- 
panies out  and  were  trying  to  protect  the  post.  That  is  what  I  first 
thought,  when  I  got  out,  and  I  thought  probably  I  was  late,  or 
something  li&e  that. 

Q.  Ana  it  struck  you  that  the  conmiand  "  Cease  firing "  came 
from  an  officer? — A.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  came  from  an  American 
man — that  is,  a  man  that  I  could  understand. 

Q,  The  command-  being  a  military  command,  I  suppose  you 
thought  it  came  from  an  officer. — A.  AVell,  it  might  have  been. 

Q.  Was  that  one  reascm  why  you  were  so  careful  in  counting  off 
the  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  had  no  influence  upon  you  in  that? — A.  No,  sir.  The  reason 
why  was  simply  because  the  company  commander  was  so  particular 
about  it. 

Q.  WTiat  his  reasons  were  you  did  not  know,  as  he  did  not  com- 
municate them  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know,  of  course  not. 
Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Will  vou  state  about  what  hour  you  had  the  inspection  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember  it  must  have 
been  about  7  o'clock,  or  7.10;  something  like  that. 

Q.  At  this  inspection  each  soldier  had  his  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  his  belt  with  the  cartridges  in  it ;  did  I  undei*stand 
you  to  say  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  his  l>elt  with  ten  cartridges. 

Q.  He  had  his  belt  with  ten  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  no  McKeever  box  ? — A.  >\)t  out  on  inspection,  no,  sir. 

Q-  On  inspection  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  did  each  man  have  in  his  l^eh? — A.  He 
had  ten,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  addition  to  the  ten  in  his  l>elt  he  had  ten  more  in  the 
McKeever  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiere  was  his  McKeever  box  at  that  time,  and  who  had  the 
custody  of  it? — A.  At  that  time  when  we  were  out  on  the  company 
parade  grounds  the  box  was  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  In  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTio  had  charge  of  those  boxes? — A.  The  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  quarters.  Corporal  Powell,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who  generally  has  charge  of  them? — A.  There  is  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer  detailed  each  day. 

Q.  W^ho  generally  has  charge  of  the  McKeever  boxes  holding  these 
ten  cartridges? — A.  Each  man  in  the  company  has  charge  of  his  own 
box,  of  his  own  anununition. 

Q.  He  keeps  this  box  at  his  belt,  in  his  quarters,  does  he? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  AVhat  difficulty  would  a  man  have  in  disposing  of  these  car- 
tridges?— A.  If  he  disposed  of  them  he  would  be  court-martialed. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  pay  attention  now  to  what  I  am  ^oing  to  read 
you,  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Israel  Harris,  in  describing  the  in- 
spection on  the  morning  of  the  14th : 

Q.  So  that  each  man  ought  to  have  had  20  rouuds? — A.  Yes,  sir;  each  man 
ought  to  have  bad  20  rounds. 
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Q.  After  the  captain  walked  down  tbe  line  and  inspected  tbe  guns  be  came  up 
to  tbe  rear  of  tbe  line  and  did  wbat? — A.  He  came  up  tbe  rear  and  inspected  tbe 
ammunition? 

Q.  In  wbat  were  tbe  men  carrying  tbe  ammunition  at  tbat  time? — A.  In  tbe 
McKeever  Ik)x. 

Q.  In  tbe  McKeever  box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  bave  not  one  of  tbose  boxes,  as  I  boped  we  migbt  bave.  Tell  wbetber 
or  not  wben  tbat  lid  is  lifted  off  an  officer  can  see  at  a  glance  wbetber  all  tbe 
cartridges  are  tbere? — A.  Yes,  sir;  tbe  box  closes  at  tbe  top. 

Q.  At  tbe  top? — A.  Yes ;  it  comes  up  tbis  way  and  closes. 

Q.  Wben  you  open  tbat  box  it  falls  open  like  tbat  [indicating].  You  simply 
unbutton  it? — A.  You  unbutton  it,  and  it  drops  back  tbat  way,  witb  10  cartridges 
up  tbere  and  10  down  tbere  and  you  can  not  belp  but  see  tbem. 

Q.  Tbey  are  in  plain  view? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  Does  it  sbow  tbe  balls  in  tbe  cartridges  also? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  see 
tbem. 

Q.  It  sbows  tbe  ends  of  tbe  balls  in  tbe  cartridges? — A.  It  sbows  tbe  ends  of 
tbe  balls ;  you  can  see  tbe  ends  of  tbe  balls. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Tbat  is  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  inspection  of  tbe  ammunition  made  tbat  morn- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Harris  make  a  misstatement  in  that  evidence  as  given 
there  ? — A.  About  having  on  those  boxes,  yes,  sir ;  because  we  had  on 
the  belts. 

Q.  You  had  on  no  boxes? — A.  Not  at  the  inspection  that  hnorning. 

Q.  And  those  boxes  only  can  hold  10  cartridges? — A.  They  can 
hold  20. 

Q.  They  can  hold  20?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  There  were  only  ten,  then. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  And  he  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  in  this  inspection  the  offi- 
cer moved  in  the  rear  of  the  line  and  opened  this  box  and  inspected 
the  cartridges  in  the  box,  as  the  soldiers  at  that  time  had  none  of 
these  boxes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  mistaken  about  that,  you  say? — A.  He  is  mistaken  about 
the  box,  but  not  about  the  officer  going  in  the  rear  of  the  company. 

Q.  He  could  have  made  no  inspection  of  the  anmiunition  in  the 
boxes  if  the  soldiers  did  not  have  the  boxes? — A.  He  could  make  in- 
spection of  the  ammunition,  yes;  he  is  compelled  to.  The  ammuni- 
tion is  in  the  belt,  and  he  is  compelled  to  make  the  inspection  of  the 
ammunition. 

Q.  No;  but  Harris  says  that  he  inspected  the  ammunition  in  the 
boxes,  and  he  described  how  the  flap  of  one  of  these  boxes  was  thrown 
down.     In  that  he  is  mistaken,  is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  mistaken. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Are  those  cartridges  in  front  on  the  belt  or  behind?  How  are 
they  carried  in  the  belt? — A.  They  are  generally  carried  five  on  a 
side. 

Q.  Why  should  the  officer  go  in  the  rear  to  make  an  inspection  of 
the  ammunition,  then  ? — A.  That  is  the  custom  and  the  rules,  sir. 

Q.  Always  to  do  that  at  inspection  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  counted  off  that  night.  How  many  men  were 
absent,  unaccounted  for? — ^A.  There  were  thirteen,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  thirteen  absent? — A.  And  accounted  for.  They 
were  accounted  for. 
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Q.  Accounted  for.  Where  were  those  thirteen  men? — ^A.  Several 
of  them  were  .on  guard. 

Q.  On  ^ard  where? — A.  At  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  At  me  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  with  rifles  and  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  were  thirteen  men  who  were  absent  and  unac- 
counted for  who  had  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  not  thirteen  men 
absent  and  unaccounted  for  who  had  ammunition.  I  said  that  there 
were  seven  men  at  the  guardhouse  who  were  on  guard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  on  guard  at  the  guardhouse 
all  the  time? — A.  All  I  know  is  that  they  mounted  guara  and  were 
foipposed  to  be  on  guard. 

Q.  They  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q-  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  down  in  town  shooting  or 
not? — A.  All  I  know  is  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  So  that  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  these  seven  men  may  have 
been  uptown  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  coulS  have 
been. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  say  so  far  as  you  know  they  may 
have  been  ? — A.   I  do  not  know ;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  And  that  is,  so  far  as  you  know,  they  may  have  been? 

Senator  Blackburn.  A\Tiere  were  the  other  six? 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  I  am  just  going  to  ask  him  that.     Where  were  the  other  six? — 
A.  Two  were  on  pass.     One  of  them  was  in  Old  Mexico. 
•   Q.  Where  was  the  other? — A.   He  was  in  the  town. 

Q.  In  the  town  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  armed  or  not? — A.  He  did  not 
leave  there  with  arms,  and  he  did  not  come  back  with  them.  • 

Q.  You  saw  him  when  he  came  back? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him 
when  he  came  back. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  four? — A.  There  were  two  sleeping  at 
Captain  Lyon's  quarters. 

Q-  That  is,  they  were  supposed  to  be  sleeping  there.  You  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  sleeping  or  not? — A.  All  that  I  can  say  is 
that  their  beds  were  there  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  there 
asleep. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  there  to  see  whether  they  were  asleep  ? — A.  I  did 
not  go  over  there  to  see  whether  they  were  asleep. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  two  ? — A.  One  was  at  the  quartermaster's 
corral. 

Q.  Supposed  to  be  at  the  quartennaster's  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  corral  ?  " — A.  Where  the  man  who 
drives  the  mules  and  horses  stays  and  does  his  work.  He  is  detailed 
to  the  <][uartermaster. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  gun  and  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  the 
corral.  He  had  them  at  the  quarters.  His  gun  and  belt  were  at  the 
quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  around  there  at  the  corral? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  see  him  aroimd  there  at  the  corral. 
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Q.  That  makes  five  or  six.  \^Tiere  was  the  other  one? — A.  The 
other  one  was  in  the  baker's  shop — that  is,  Private  Knepp.  He  was 
the  chief  baker  there. 

Q.  When  you  heard  that  firing,  you  heard  two  shots.  That  is 
what  excited  you  when  you  heard  the  two  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  should  two  shots  fired  out  in  that  direction  have  excited 
you? — A.  Any  soldier  is  trained,  when  he  hears  firing,  so  that  he 
starts  and  gets  up  to  see  what  is  going  on. 

Q.  These  two  shots  fired  in  the  town  excited  you? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  close  enough. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  shooting  in  town  before  that? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  heard  any  shooting  in  the  town  before  that. 

Q.  Then  you  jumped  up  hurriedly  and  put  on  your  pants.  When 
was  the  bugle  call  ? — A.  Just  as  I  got  out  and  started  to  my  quarters. 

Q.  You  came  down  500  yards  to  your  barracks,  and  came  through 
in  the  rear  of  companies  B  and  C  to  get  to  your  company? — A.  I 
came  in  front;  I  came  in  front  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  You  came  between  the  wall  and  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  the 
rear  was  here.     I  came  in  the  front. 

Q.  In  the  front? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  came  in,  as  that  map  shows  it,  behind,  where  the  old 
barracks  was? — A.  Along  behind  there  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  There  is  the  wall  and  there  is  B,  C,  and  D.  Show  me  hero  on 
the  map  how  you  came  down. — A.  If  I  understand  the  map,  this  is  the 
road  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  the  road. — A.  And  these  are  quarters? 

Q.  These  are  quarters,  and  this  red  mark  is  the  wall. — A.  This  is 
the  wall  ?    .      .      . 

Q.  Yes  [indicating]. — A.  I  came  in  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  thought.     I  called  that  behind  the  barracks. — 
A.  That  is  in  front  of  the  barracks. 
*  Senator  Foraker.  It  fronts  the  parade  ground. 

Senator  Overman.  It  fronts  the  parade  ground;  yes. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  the  officers'  line  [indicating].  I  came  right 
in  here. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  came  in  front  of  the  barracks,  then,  when  you  came  on 
down,  running? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  on  down. 

Q.  You  came  running? — A.  Yes,  sir;  down  to  here,  to  D  Company. 

Q.  When  you  passed  B  and  C  was  there  much  excitement  either 
in  B  or  C  Company? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  so 
much,  only  I  heard  that  the  men  were  trying  to  get  their  guns  and 
get  downstairs;  only  there  was  confusion.  I  could  not  tell;  I  did 
not  take  any  time  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  there,  because  I 
was  trying  to  get  to  D  Company's  quarters. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  in  front  of  the  barracks  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  behind  the  barracks,  then,  between  the  town  and 
the  barracks? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  behind  the  bar- 
racks or  where  they  were.  I  did  not  take  time  to  try  to  do  anything 
but  to  get  to  my  company's  quarters. 

Q.  "WTien  that  order  was  given  that  you  should  not  go  out  in  the 
town  the  night  before,  was  that  an  unusual  order? — A.  It  never 
had  been  given  before. 
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Q.  That  was  an  unusual  order?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  that  exasperate  the  men? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  never  had  had  that  order  given  before^ — A.  No,  sir; 
and  if  the\'  had  all  l)een  like  nie,  they  would  have  stayed  in  as  they 
were  ordered. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  some  of  them  went  out? — A.  No.  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  went  out-? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  your  opinion  at  one  time,  when  you  knew  all  the 
conditions  there,  soon  afterwards,  knowing  the  conditions  as  you 
did,  that  some  of  your  men  did  the  shooting.  You  gave  it  as  your 
opinion  then  that  some  of  your  men  did  the  shooting? — A.  I  said 
this:  After  Captain  Lyon  told  me  that  the  connnanding  officer 
said  that  these  houses  had  been  shot  at  with  (iovernment  bullets, 
I  gave  the  opinion  that  if  the  commanding  officer  had  made  an  in- 
spection, he  must  be  right,  and  I  could  not  dispute  him  then. 

Q,  When  did  you  change  your  mind  ? — ^A.  After  I  was  there  a  time 
I  changed  my  mind,  and  thought  that  the  soldiers  did  not  do  it, 
because  I  could  not  hear  an^r  soldiers  make  any  remarks  whatever, 
anything  about  it,  and.  my  mind  was  changed — that  the  soldiers  did 
not  do  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  changed  your  mind,  because  nobody 
said  anything  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  hear  anybody  saj 
anything  about  it,  and  I  do  believe  that  if  the  soldiers  had  done  it 
I  would  have  heard  them  speak  of  it. 

Senator  Soott.  You  tried  to  find  out? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  I  tried  in  a  secret  way.  I  did  not 
come  up  boldly  and  try  to  find  out,  but  I  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
anybody  from  finding  whether  I  had  suspicions  that  any  men  did  it 
or  not. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  them  whether  they  did  it  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
just  spoke  about  it  as  though  I  didn't  care  much  whether  they  had 
killed  the  whole  town.  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  get  any  informa- 
tion from  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  go  among  the  men  of  Companies  B  and  C,  as  well  as  of 
Company  D? — A.  Yes,  sir;  C  and  B  just  the  same,  not  calling  any 
man's  attention  to  it,  but  just  trying  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  just 
one  word,  because  my  time  that  I  put  in  the  service,  it  has  been  hon- 
est and  faithful. 

Senator  0>'erman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Scott.  Let  him  go  ahead. 

Senator  Overman.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Scx)tt.  You  led  up  to  it ;  let  him  go  ahead. 

The  Witness  (continuing).  And  I  have  got  character  certificates 
from  the  time  I  first  came  into  the  service  until  my  service  ended — 
that  is,  until  I  was  discharged — and  I  did  not  want  to  lose  my  time. 
I  did  not  want  to  have  a  black  mark  against  me  on  account  of  some 
man  that  was  low  enough  to  go  out  and  try  to  kill  innocent  people 
which  wasn't  bothering  them.     I  simply  wanted  to  find  the  guilty 

Sarties,  and  I  would  have  reported  it,  and  I  would  to-day  if  I  could 
o  it,  and  that  is  why  I  did  that.     I  didn't  want  them  to  go  and 
throw  me  out  of  the  service,  to  cast  me  out,  even  not  to  allow  me  a 
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job  in  the  civil  employment  of  the  Government.    I  wanted  to  be  a 
man.    That's  me. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Let  me  ask  a  question  that  I  am  reminded  of  right  here.  Some 
one  showed  me  a  certificate  from  Major  Penrose  as  to  your  character, 
and  so  forth.  Was  it  you  who  did  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  it  here 
[producing  paper] . 

Senator  For^kjsr.  If  the  committee  does  not  object,  now  that  that 

?uestion  has  been  raised,  I  would  like  to  have  it  go  into  the  record, 
t  reads: 

FoBT  Reno,  Okla.,  December  20,  199S. 

To  any  recruithig  officer.  United  States  Amty: 

The  bearer,  Jacob  Frazier,  was  at  the  time  of  the  Brownsville  shoothig 
affray  first  sergeant  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Soon  after  the  shooting  ceased,  on  the  night  of  August  33-14,  1906,  I  saw 
Sergeant  Frazier  with  his  company. 

I  have  known  him  for  something  over  two  years  and  a  half  and  have  always 
found  him  trustworthy. 

C.  E.  Penrose. 
Major.  Twenty- fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  First  Battalion, 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

That  is.  not  the  one  that  I  was  speaking  of;  but  this  may  go  in  the 
record,  too.    The  second  one  is  what  I  was  speaking  of. 

FoBT  Reno,  Okla.,  December  20,  1906. 
To  any  recruiting  officer.  United  States  Army: 

Jacob  Frazier,  discharged  without  honor  November  26,  1906,  per  Special 
Orders,  No.  266,  War  Department,  series  1906,  has  stated  to  me  that  he  wishes 
to  reenter  the  military  service. 

I  have  linown  this  man  since  the  Santiago  campaign  of  1898,  and  for  the  past 
four  years  he  has  t>een  under  my  immediate  command  as  a  sergeant  and  first 
sergeant  of  my  company,  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

I  t)elieve  Frazier  to  be  an  excellent  man  in  every  resi)ect. 

I  do  not  lielieve  he  was  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
shooting  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  13,  1906,  or  that  he  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  affair. 

I  recommend  his  reenlistment.  and  if  he  so  desires  I  shall  be  g^lad  to  have  him 
return  to  my  company. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Cofnpany  D. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator  Overman,  for  interrupting  you,  but  I 
wanted  to  get  this  into  the  record. 
Senator  Overman.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  you  asked  whether 
they  were  in  it  or  not? — A.  I  never  asked  any  soldier  whether  he 
was  in  it  or  not.  I  simply  said:  "  I  wonder  who  did  this  shooting 
and  what  it  was  did  for;  do  you  think  that  any  of  our  men  woula 
be  crazy  enough  to  do  anything  like  that?  " 

Q.  That  was  the  question  you  asked  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  "  What  would 
be  the  idea  of  doing  a  thing  like  that ;  we  are  getting  along  all  right, 
and  we  don't  care  to  have  any  trouble  with  anybody. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ask? — ^A.  Sergeant  Green  is  one  of  the  men  I 
know  that  I  talked  to. 

Q.  A\Tiat  company  does  he  belong  to? — A.  Company  B;  quarter- 
master-sergeant. 
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Q.  Who  else? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  call  anybody  else's 
name  at  present ;  simplv  sitting  down  talking ;  I  don't  know  that  I 
could  call  the  names  oi  any  oSiers,  but  I  know  Sergeant  Green;  I 
was  talking  with  him. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  joined  in  the  same  way  that  you  did,  and 
wondered  who  did  it? — A'.  Wondered  who  did  it,  and  why  it  was 
did,  and  if  the  soldiers,  did  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  you  made  up  your  mind  the  soldiers 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  stated  my  reasons  that  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  believed  the  soldiers  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  That  is  your  reason? — A.  No,  sir;   I  have  stated  my  reason. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  only  investigation  you  did  make? — A.  I  say 
that  I  have  stated  the  reason. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  reason  than  that? — A.  My  reason  was 
what  I  stated. 

Q.  That  they  did  hot  want  the  soldiers  there,  but  that  they  wanted 
the  colored  soldiers  to  get  out  of  Brownsville  so  that  tne  white 
soldiers  could  come  there  ?  AVTien  was  it  that  you  came  to  that  con- 
clusion?— A.  I  could  not  say,  but  it  was  before  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  Before  you  left  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  left  Brownsville,  then,  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  soldiers  did  the  shooting  in  order  to  get  away  from 
there? — A.  That  the  soldiers  did  not  do  the  shooting. 

Q.  That  the  soldiers  did  not  do  the  shooting.  Yes.  I  beg  your 
pardon. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  a  policeman's  arm  had  been  shot  off? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  heard  that. 

Q.  You  heard  that  a  policeman  had  been  shot,  and  you  knew  the 
direction  of  the  bullets? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  heard  that  it  was  from  the  direction  of  the  barracks  that 
they  had  been  shot? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  which  way  they 
were  shot,  because  I  have  heard  men  say  that  they  heard  bullets 
coming  across  the  parade  ground,  and  those  could  not  have  been  shot 
from  me  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  as  to  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  examine  as  to  the  bullets? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
examine  as  to  the  bullets. 

Q.  You  saw  no  bullet  holes  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q,  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  racks.  How  many 
racks  did  each  company  have  ? — A.  D  Company  had  four. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  B  and  C  had? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  in  charge  of  those  racks  on  the  night  of  the  13th? — 
A.  Corporal  Powell. 

Senator  Forakeh.  D  company? 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir;  Corporal  David  Powell. 

Senator  Scott.  Is  he  summoned  as  a  witness? 

Senator  Foraker.  He  is. 

Senator  Scott.  Then  we  can  get  his  testimony. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  have  not  got  him  here  now. 
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By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  These  ra<^'ks  were  kept  locked  all  the  time,  those  were  the  or- 
ders?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  giins  and  pistols  were  in  the  racks? — A.  We  had  no  pistols 
in  the  racks.     They  were  in  the  quartermaster's  storehouse. 

Q.  But  the  guns  were  in  the  racks  and  the  racks  were  locked  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  kev  was  in  charge  of  a  corporal  ? — A.  In  charge  of  a 
corporal  who  had  charge  of  quarters ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  corporal  on  duty  where  thase  racks  stand  ?  ^Vhere  does 
he  keep  the  racks? — A.  We  keep  them  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  Is  the  corporal  on  duty  at  that  particular  place? — A.  No,  sir. 
The  barracks  is  })robably  150  feet  long.  AVe  have  four  squads. 
There  is  a  gim  rack  stays  with  each  squad  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  can  those  J2:uns  be  gotten  out  of  those  racks  without  being 
unlocked  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  unless  they  are  broken  open. 

Q.  Broken  open? — A.  There  is  no  way  you  can  get  a  gun  out  of 
there  unless  the  rack  is  unlocked  or  broken  open. 

Q.  A\nien  vou  arrived  there  that  night  were  the  racks  open? — ^A. 
The^  were  all  open,  I  think,  except  one.  A  noncommissioned  officer 
was  unlocking,  or  was  about  to  unlock,  the  last  rack  when  I  got 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  racks  in  Company  C? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  any  of  those  raclcs  were  broken  open? — 
A.  I  heard  so,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  thev  were  or  not.  I  did  not 
see  any  of  Company  C. 

Q.  ^Mien  did  you  hear  that  the  racks  were  broken  open? — A.  I 
heard  the  next  day  that  there  was  a  rack  broken  open  by  order  of  the 
commanding  officer. 

Senator  Ijodge.  If  you  are  going  to  leave  that  matter  of  the  racks 
now,  before  you  do  so  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  question. 

Senator  Foster.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  Sergeant  Harris  yesterday  was  asked  these  questions  and  gave 
the  following  answers: 

Q.  Is  there  a  different  key  for  the  revolver  part  of  the  rack? — A.  No,  sir;  It 
is  the  same  kind  of  a  key. 

Q.  So  there  would  be  four  keys  for  the  four  gun  racks? — A.  For  the  four 
^n  racks. 

Q.  And  one  key  opens  l)oth  the  rifle  band  that  holds  the  rifles  in  and  the 
revolver  band? — A.  And  the  revolver  band — the  same  kind  of  a  lock. 

You  say  the  revolvers  were  not  there  at  all,  and  he  says  they  were 
there  with  the  same  kind  of  bands  and  the  same  kind  of  a  kev. 

Senator  P^oraker.  Does  he  say  that  there  were  revolvers  there? 

Senator  I^dge.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  He  says  that  the  band 
was  there.    He  savs : 

Q.  Is  there  a  place  also  for  the  revolvers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  place  on 
top  for  the  revolvers. 

Senator  Hemenway.  I  do  not  believe  he  said  in  the  evidence  that 
there  were  revolvers  there. 

Senator  Ijodge.  Wbtit  I  have  read  is  on  page  6  of  our  record. 
Senator  Foraker.  I  suppose  there  were  revolvers  there. 
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Bv  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Were  you  at  Santiago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  battle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  battle  of  El 
Caney,  the  1st  day  of  July. 

Q.  Were  you  anyways  near  the  Rough  Riders?  Were  you  in  the 
same  division? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  in  a  different  division.  But 
on  the  24th  of  June,  I  think  it  was,  we  were  ordered  to  reenforce 
them,  in  the  first  battle  that  they  had ;  but  when  we  got  there  it  was 
too  late,  the  battle  was  over;  on  the  24th  of  June. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  lose  in  that  battle  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Regiment? — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly  how  many  we  lost  in  that 
battle,  except  D  Company.  I  know  how  many  D  Company  lost. 
Thev  lost  three. 

Q.  Three? — A.  Yes,  sir;  three  were  killed,  and  I  think  there  were 
three  or  four  wounded. 

Q.  You  were  in  that  battle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  charge 
we  made  on  the  blockhouse.  That  is  where  we  lost  our  men.  We  did 
not  lose  any  until  we  made  that  charge,  except  Captain  Edwards. 
He  was  shot  just  as  we  struck  the  firing  line.  He  was  our  company 
commander  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  any  of  you  turn  and  run  at  that  time,  did  you,  of 
your  company? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any  run,  because  my  busi- 
ness was  to  go  to  the  front,  and  that  is  what  1  did. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  How  many  old  uniforms  and  caps  were  thrown  away  by  the 
soldiers  after  they  arrived  at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  caps  were  thrown  away  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  uniforms  were  thrown  away  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  or  boys  you  saw  \Vearing  uniforms 
or  caps? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  see  any  number  of  them? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  see  any  boys  and  men  wearing  uniforms  and 
caps? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  boys  and  men  wearing  those  old  caps 
and  khaki  blouses  and  trousers. 

Q-  Did  you  ever  see  them  wearing  the  old  uniforms,  discarded 
uniforms? — A.  The  blue? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  seeing  them.  I  remem- 
ber  

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  were  about  to  sav  that  vou  remembered  what? — A.  I 
started  to  say  that  I  remembered  giving  once  or  twice,  when  old  Mex- 
icans came  around,  some  of  my  clothes  to  them.  I  had  some  old 
trousers  that  I  had  been  wearing  for  some  time,  and  I  did  not  want 
them,  and  I  thought  they  would  do  them  some  good,  and  I  gave  them 
away. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  You  did  not  throw  yours  away;  you  gave  them  away? — A.  I 
gave  one  or  two  old  pairs  of  trousers  away. 
Q.  Did  you  give  away  any  caps? — A.  Me? 
Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  give  any  away. 
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Q.  How  loiiff  had  you  been  in  Brownsville  before  the  13th,  about 
two  weeks? — A.  I  forget,  sir.  I  think  it  was  about  two  weeks,  I 
forget  just  the  day  we  arrived  there,  but  it  was  not  over  two  weeks. 
It  was  just  about  two  weeks,  I  suppose. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  you  or  misunderstand  you.  Your 
first  impression,  as  I  gather  from  your  evidence,  at  first  was  that 
this  shooting  was  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  if  you 
understand,  when  I  awoke  and  as  I  was  getting  to  my  company  it 
seemed  I  heard  some  one  say  "  Cease  firing,"  and  it  seemed  to  me 
then  that  it  was  the  people  in  Brownsville  had  attacked  the  post. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood. — A.  That  was  my  first  impression. 

Q.  Your  first  impression  was  that  the  people  oi  Brownsville  had 
attacked  the  post  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  that  impression  after  you  reached  the  barracks 
or  before? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  the  same  impression  after  I  reached 
the  barracks,  until  Captain  Lyon  told  me  that  the  bullets  had  been 
found  in  this  house,  and  the  house  had  so  many  holes  in  it,  and  that 
they  were  bullets  that  had  been  used  out  of  our  rifles. 

Q.  Then  vou  changed? — A.  Then  I  changed  and  thought  that  it 
must  have  teen  the  soldiers  did  the  shooting.  That  was  my  idea 
then. 

Q.  Then  you  changed  your  theory  about  it  afterwards? — A.  Yes 
sir. 

Q.  After  you  arrived  at  Fort  Reno,  was  it? — A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was,  or  before,  but  it  was  along  there  somewhere. 
Anyhow,  I  changed  my  position  on  that. 

Q.  When  did  a  representative  of  the  Constitutional  League  visit 
you? — A.  I  think  wlien  they  visited  me  it  was  about  the  24th  or 
25th  of  November. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anv  conversation  with  the  representative  of  the 
league  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  i  had  a  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  theories  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  occur- 
rence and  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  express  any  opinion  to  you  to  the  effect  that  the  shoot- 
ing was  done  by  the  citizens? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  indicate  any  belief  on  his  part  that  the  shooting  was 
done  by  the  soldiers  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  dia  not  have  any  belief  there. 
He  was  simply  there  to  take  my  statement  of  what  I  believed.  He 
was  not  there  to  tell  me  what  he  believed,  he  was  there  to  take  my 
statement  of  what  I  believed.  He  had  nothing  whatever  to  influ- 
ence me  to  believe  by  his  influence  that  the  people  of  Brownsville  did 
it.     It  was  simply  my  own  idea. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  matter  with  him  at  all,  or  simply  give  him 
a  statement? — A.  I  just  simply,  sir,  gave  him  a  statement. 

Q.  Was  the  statement  written  out  by  you  or  by  him? — A.  It  was 
written  out  as  I  gave  it.     He  written  it  out. 

Q.  Here  is  a  statement  signed  by  some  20  or  30  soldiers,  all  one 
document,  on  page  232,  of  this  Senate  Document  No.  155.  Did  you 
have  that  statement  prepared  yourself? — A.  What  statement? 

Senator  Scott.  He  does  not  know  what  it  is.  Probably  you  had 
better  read  it. 

Senator  Foster.  It  is  the  same  statement  that  he  testified  about 
this  morning,  wherein  the  affiants  allege  "  that  soon  after  arrival  at 
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said  fort  they  discarded  all  their  old  uniforms,  such  as  caps  and 
uniform,  and  threw  the  same  out  in  the  rear  of  the  garrison." 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  that  statement  yourself,  or  was  it  prepared  for 
you,  and  sign^  by  you,  with  the  other  parties  signing  it? — A.  I  do 
not  remember,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  signatures  on  the  statement  be- 
fore you  signed  it,  were«there  not? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  anyone  had  signed  it  before  you 
signed  it  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  statement? — A.  Well,  I  wish  you 
would,  if  you  please,  read  it  so  that  I  would  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  the  statement  which  I  just  read. 

Senator  Scx)tt.  You  did  not  read  the  statement  in  full.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you  would  show  it 
to  him. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  read  the  statement  in  full  this  morning. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  read  one  paragraph. 

Senator  Lodoe.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  is  on  page  232,  commencing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  and  going  over  to  the  next  page. 

Senator  Foster.  Do  you  wish  me«to  real  it,  or  just  show  it  to  him? 

(A  copy  of  the  document,  opened  at  page  232,  was  here  laid  before 
the  witness.) 

The  WrTNESs.  Go  ahead  and  read  it,  if  you  please. 

Senator  Tall\ferro.  I  do  not  know  that  it  needs  to  be  read,  when 
you  have  it  before  you. 

Senator  Scott.  1  will  read  it.  It  is  on  page  232  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 155,  and  it  reads: 

Teiuutoby  of  Oklahoma,  County  of  Canadian,  88 : 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  in  and  for  the  county  and  Territory  aforesaid,  the  following  named 
persons,  who  certify  that  they  were  members  of  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States 
Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex. 

Affiants  allege  that  soon  after  arrival  at  said  fort  they  discarded  all  their 
old  nniforms,  such  as  caps  and  uniform,  and  threw  the  same  out  in  the  rear  of 
the  garrison,  and  that  many  boys  and  men  soon  thereafter  were  seen  by  us 
wearing  the  said  uniform  that  had  been  discarded,  and  that  it  was  a  common 
sight  to  see  the  same,  as  herein  alleged. 

Affiants  further  allege  that  during  their  stay  at  Fort  Brown  they  did  not 
wear  any  caps,  but  all  wore  hats. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  You  signed  that,  as  I  see  here  by  your  signature,  did  you  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  signed  that. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Was  that  aflSdavit  prepared  by  some  one  else  for  your  signa- 
ture?— A.  It  was  prepared;  it  was  written  out  by  some  one  else.  I 
did  not  write  it     j3ut  that  is  my  signature. 

Q.  It  was  signed  by  quite  a  number  of  men  before  you  signed  it, 
was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  over,  or  have  it  read' to  you,  at  the  time? — A. 
I  read  it  over.  And  every  man  that  signed  it,  he  read  it  before  he 
signed  it. 
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Q.  Did  all  these  signers  read  it  before  they  signed  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  read  to  them  or  that  they  read 
it  themselves  before  they  signed  it? — A.  Well,  the  company  clerk 
was  to  see — it  was  left  in  his  charge  to  see — ^that  every  man  read  it 
and  was  satisfied  what  it  were,  before  he  signed  it.  Of  course  I 
could  not  swear  that  every  man  read  it,  but  it  was  left  in  his  charge 
to  see  that  every  man  read  it. 

Q.  Who  left  it  in  his  charge? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  did? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  not  first  sergeant  at  that  time^ 
but  I  left  it  after  it  was  written  out. 

Q.  You,  then,  left  this  affidavit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  ?— A.  With  James  H.  Ballard. 

Q.  With  James  H.  Ballard  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  rest  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  them  to  sign  it 

By  Senator  F'oraker:    \ 

Q.  Was  he  the  company  cwk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Of  Company  D? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

.. 

Q.  How^  long  did  this  representative  stay  with  your  command 
dowm  there? — A.  I  think  he  stayed  two  days,  sir;  not  exactly  with 
D  Company,  but  still  he  w^as  with  different  companies. 

Q.  \vhere  did  you  get  that  statement?  You  said  you  left  it  with 
the  clerk.     AVhere  did  you  get  it? — A.  AVhere  did  I  get  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  just  stated  that  I  had  it  written  out. 

Q.  Who  wrote  it? — A.  The  company  clerk. 

Q.  The  company  clerk  wrote  it  for  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  this  statement  made  out  and  written  by  the  company 
clerk  yourself,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anyone  else  present  with  you  when  you  had  it  written 
out? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  first  sergeant  was  present  or 
not,  but  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Were  any  others  of  those  who  signed  it  present  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.  And  it  was  left  with  him  with  the  view  of  obtaining  these  sig- 
natures?— A.  Well,  it  was  for  each  man  to  read  for  his  own  self,  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  he  knew  anything  about  this  or  not;  and  if 
he  knew^  anything  about  it  for  him  to  sign  his  name,  which  I  suppose 
he  did.  AVhich  every  man  in  the  company  knew  that  that  was  the 
facts. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  of  the  men  about  signing  this  affidavit 
before  it  w  as  signed  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  with  them  the  fact  that  you  had  had  this  affi- 
davit prepared? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  probably  think  that  I  did.  I  am 
not  sure.  But,  anyway,  I  had  it  made  up  so  that  each  man  could  go 
in  there  and  read  it  and  see  whether  it  was  according  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  or  not,  and  it  was  left  for  him  to  sign. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  ask  is:  Did  you  state  to  any  of  these  parties 
who  signed  this  document,  and  proposed  signing  it,  that  you  had  had 
this  statement  prepared  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  statement 

Senator  Hemenway.  Let  me  ask  this  question  here : 
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Senator  Foster.  Yes,  certainly. 

Senator  Hemenway.  Does  anyone  question  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  ? 

Senator  Foster.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  Then  why  not  let  it  go  ? 

Senator  Foster.  I  want  to  find  out  the  circumstances  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  these  parties  had  of  the  contents  of  his  document. 

Senator  For^vker.  He  says  that  every  man  in  the  company  knew 
that  the  facts  as  recited  in  this  document  were  true. 

The  Witness.  Our  company  commander  will  state  that  that  is 
true.     He  saw  the  old  clothes  tnrown  awav  himself. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  Captain  Lyon  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir 

Bv  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  in  this  affidavit  that  they  discarded  all  their 
old  uniforms  and  threw  the  same  out  in  the  rear  of  the  garrison? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  upon  the  witness  stand  you  have  stated  that  you  did  not 
throw  yours  away,  but  that  you  gave  them  to  somebody? — A.  You 
will  not  find  in  mj  statement  where  I  said  that  I  throwed  any  of 
mine  away  there,  either. 

Q.  The  affidavit  speaks  for  itself.  I  think  you  will  find  in  the 
affidavit  that  you  say,  "  they  threw  the  same  out  in  the  rear  of  the 
garrison,  and  that  many  boys  and  men  soon  thereafter  were  seen  by 
us  wearing  said  uniforms  that  had  been  discarded,"  and  now  I  under- 
stand you  to  sav  that  you  did  not  throw  yours  away,  but  gave  them 
away? — A.  I  did  not  throw  mine  aw^ay,  but  I  gave  them  away.  But 
the  men  in  the  company  I  know  did  throw  their  old  uniforms  away. 
There  are  men  that  I  know^  did  it.  But  for  my  part,  I  only  had  a  few^ 
things  that  I  wanted  to  dispose  of,  and  there  was  an  old  Mexican  came 
around  there  one  day,  and  I  simply  called  him  and  gave  him  these 
clothes,  a  couple  of  pairs  of  pants,  old  pairs  of  trousers.  That  is 
about  all  that  I  threw  aw^ay. 

By  Senator  Hemenway  : 

Q.  Is  the  population  of  Brownsville  largely  composed  of  Mexi- 
cans?— A.  Yes,  sir.     They  are  what  you  might  say  all  kinds. 

By  Senator* Foraker: 

Q.  You  said  that  Lieutenant  West  took  down  your  statement,  as 
I  remember? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  company  was  he;  do  you  remember? — A.  He  was 
second  lieutenant  of  D  Conipany  at  that  time. 

Q.  B  Company? — A.  D  Company. 

Q.  And  how  was  that  paper  prepared? — A.  He  taken  my  state- 
ment. Of  course  he  wrote  it  down  as  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  then 
afterwards 

Q.  That  is,  you  told  him  what  you  knew,  and  he  wrote  it  out? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  signed  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  sworn  in  by  Cap- 
tain Lyon,  and  I  signed  it. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  "Ri^bt  there  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question*,  li  yowYi^A. 
tAj's  statement  prepared  for  the  signatures  of  other  parties,  "w\v^  d^di 
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vou  not  sign  it  at  first,  but  wait  until  quite  a  number  had  signed  it 
before  you  signed  it? — A.  I  could  not  say  what  my  reasons  were  for 
that,  why  I  didn't  do  it;  but  I  was  busy,  and  I  simply  had  it  made 
out  and  nad  the  men  go  in  there  and  sign  it.  Very  often  when  I  was 
first  sergeant  there  was  lots  of  times  I  didn't  sign  the  pay  roll  until 
everybody  else  got  through.  I  would  have  everybody  else  up  to  sign 
(he  pay  roll  befere  I  ^ot  to  it,  many  times.  That  does  not  make  any 
difference,  because  I  didn't  sign  it  first. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  You  wish  it  understood,  then,  that  in  signing  this  statement 
you  did  not  mean  that  you  did  throw  away  your  uniform? — A.  I  did 
not  mean,  sir,  that  I  had  threw  away  any  of  my  uniform.  I  have 
made  it  thoroughly  clear  as  I  could  that  I  did  not  throw  any  of  mine 
away,  but  I  gave  mine  away. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Locate  on  that  map,  if  you  will,  where  the  Allison  saloon  was 
situated. — A.  The  saloon  was  about  here  [indicating], 

Q.  That  is,  is  that  the  comer  of  the  reservation? — A.  This  is  the 
corner,  right  here,  of  the  reservation.  That  is  as  far  as  it  goes.  Here 
is  the  commissary's  and  quartermaster's  storehouses.  The  saloon  was 
right  in  here.     It  was  just  about  in  here. 

Q.  Was  that  still  in  Brownsville? — A.  That  was  still  in  Browns- 
ville.    That  was  in  the  town. 

Q.  How  did  you  reach  that  saloon  going  from  your  barracks? 
Just  indicate  what  way  you  would  go  going  out  there. — A.  We  would 
go  out  this  gate  here. 

Q.  Where? — A.  We  would  go  out  this  gate  here,  and  go  right 
down. 

Q.  Right  down  Elizabeth  street? — A.  No,  sir;  not  Elizabeth 
street,  but  down  a  road. 

Q.  You  would  go  down  garrison  road;  that  is  right. — A^  That  is 
right.  You  could  go  out  this  gate  here,  or  fhere  was  another — ^you 
would  go  right  through  the  fence  here,  probably,  and  go  right  dowy 
to  the  saloon. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  whether  there  were  any  other  saloons  lo- 
cated on  the  garrison  road? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  You  would  have 
to  come  in  here  and  go  out  this  gate  here  and  come  down  this  street 
[indicating]. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  any  knowledge  of  any 
saloons  being  opened  on  the  garrison  road  fronting  the  garrison  after 
Allison  started  his  saloon  up  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  saloons  the  men  had  to  pass  going  down? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  remember  any ;  because  his  saloon  was  only  opened  two  days 
before  this  trouble  happened. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  These  first  two  shots  you  heard,  I  judge,  were  in  the  direction 
of  that  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  two  shots  I  heard  it  seemed 
to  me  they  were  back  in  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  That  is  about  where  you  pointed  out  the  saloon? — A.  The  sa- 
loon was  about  in  here  somewhere,  I  could  not  say  exactly;  and  the 
.shots  were  ri^ht  in  here,  the  fii'st  two  shots  T  heara. 
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Q.  Did  you  think  of  the  saloon  when  you  heard  those  shots? — A. 
I  did  not  have  any  idea  about  the  saloon  at  all. 

By  Senator  Warneb  : 

Q.  Just  to  get  this  in  this  connection,  you  said  there  was  a  certain 
place  where  you  would  go  through  the  fence  instead  of  going  down 
to  the  main  entrance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  point  that  out  on  the  map. — A.  Here  is  C  Company's 
place. 

Q.  That  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  next  set  of  barracks,  where 
you  are  pointing,  unoccupied? — A.  Yes,  sir;  unoccupied.  You  could 
go  through  the  fence  most  anywhere,  probably  right  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  So  that  we  will  understand,  would  you  go  through  the  fence 
between  Companies  A  and  C  ? — A.  Between  A  Company  and  C  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  That  is  A  Company's  barracks,  which  was  unoccupied? — A. 
Through  the  fence. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Right  through  the  fence  and  on  down  through  [in- 
dicating]. 

Q.  That  was  up  nearly  to  the  alley  between  Washington  street  and 
Adams  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  Adams  street  [indicating], 

Q.  You  would  go  through  the  fence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  facilities  for  getting  through  there? — A.  This 
wall  here  that  they  had  there,  it  only  ran,  I  think — I  don't  know 
whether  it  ran  below  C  Company's  quarters  or  not. 

Q.  There  was  no  trouble  in  passing  through  ? — A.  You  would  have 
to  hold  the  ivire  down  and  crawl  through  the  fence. 

Bv  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  What  is  that  line  down  through  the  map,  right  up  above  the 
companies'  quarters? — A.  I  do  not  know,  except  it  was 

Q.  Is  there  a  fence  there? — A.  That  runs  this  way  [indicating]. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all  open? — A.  This  was,  clear  down.  There  is  no 
fence  in  here  at  all.  This  is  simply  a  company  parade.  Here  is  the 
lijie  in  here.    That  is  our  parade  ground. 

Q.  There  is  no  fence  above  Company  A's  quarters,  which  are  now 
unoccupied ;  there  is  no  fence  running  down  the  reservation  there  ? — 
A  No,  sir.  Here  is  a  road,  and  I  think  the  fence  runs  on  out;  the 
fence  goes  that  way  [indicating].  I  know  there  is  no  fence  between 
those  tour  quarters. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Are  those  common  diit  roads  or  paved  streets? — A.  Dirt  roads. 
Q.  Dirt   roads,  the  garrison   road  and   the  other  road   that   you 
have  indicated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  was  at  this  point  excused.) 

TSSTIMOmr  OF  CHABLES  DADE. 

(Sworn.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  Charles  Dade. 
Q.  What  company  did  jou  belong  to? — A.  I)  Com\)any   of  the 
Twenty  fifth  Infantry. 
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Q.  What  position,  if  any,  did  you  hold  in  that  company? — A. 
Cook. 

Q.  You  were  the  cook  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fokaker.  In  this  connection  I  want  to  put  in  our  record 
the  official  record  of  Charles  Dade,  of  Company  D,  as  given  by  the 
War  Department,  in  Senate  Document  No.  155,  page  208 : 

CHARLES   DADE. 

Enlisted  January  14,  1885;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  January  13,  1890,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment: 
character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  January  22,  1890;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  January  21,  1895,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  January  22,  1895;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  the  Hospital 
Corps  January  21.  1898,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  ex- 
cellent. 

Reenlisted  January  22,  1898;  was  discharged  as  a  cook  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  January  21,  1901.  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  exc»ellent. 

Reenlisted  January  22,  1901 ;  was  discharged  as  a  cook  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  January  21.  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  January  22.  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  cook  of 
Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  :^6,  1906. 

Q.  That  record  shows  that  you  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  service. 
How  long? — A.  Twenty-two  jears;  very  near,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty-two  years'  continuous  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AMiat  State  did  you  live  in  when  you  were  enlisted? — ^A.  I 
enlisted  in  Pennsylvania,  but  my  birthplace  is  Virginia. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Company  D  at  Brownsville  on  the  night  of 
August  13  last? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A\liere  were  you  sleeping  that  night? — A.  I  was  sleeping  just 
outside  of  the  wall  right  across  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  There  is  a  large  map  on  the  w^all.  I  wish  you  would  indicate 
on  that  map  where  you  were  sleeping. 

Senator  Scott.  Here  is  you  barracks  and  here  is  D  Company's  bar- 
racks and  here  is  Elizabeth  street.     Now,  where  did  you  sleep? 

The  Witness.  This  is  I)  barracks? 

Senator  Scott.  Yes;  and  there  is  the  gate. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  D  Company's  barracks  [indicating].  Now, 
this  is  the  barracks,  and  the  kitchen  of  the  barracks  was  on  this 
corner  here,  and  that  is  the  wall  right  here,  and  I  slept  right  on  the 
edge  of  this  little  alley — it  is  hardly  a  wagon  road ;  the  house  set  right 
in  this  corner  here. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.   You  are  a  married  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  w  ere  living  there  w^ith  your  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AMiat  family  did  you  have? — ^A.  My  wiJEe  and  daughter — a 
stepdaughter. 

Q.  How  old  is  your  daughter? — A.  Twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I 
waked  up  I  did. 

Q.  Proceed  in  your  own  way  to  tell  us  all  you  can  about  it. — A.  In 
the  first  of  my  knowing  anything  about  the  firing  my  wife  waked  me 
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lip  and  said:  "Charlie,  get  up;  there  is  firing  going  on;"  and  I 
>aid.  "  Xo;  keep  still."  Then  at  that  time  I  heard  the  firing  myself, 
and  I  jumped  up  and  put  on  my  shoes,  and  I  had  on  nothing  but 
my  shoes  and  khaki  trousers,  and  I  said  to  them,  *'  Keep  quiet  and 
don't  rush  out  of  here,  but  wait  until  I  go  out  and  locate  the  bullets; 
until  I  understand  which  wav  thev  are  shootinii:;  which  wav  the 
bullets  are  coming  from,  so  that  you  will  not  be  hit ;  "  but  they 
rushed  out  almost  before  I  could  get  out,  and  right  over  the  stone 
wall  we  went  to  the  quarters. 

Q.  Across  the  street  to  the  quarters? — A.  Ves,  sir;  right  over  the 
stone  wall  to  the  quarters. 

Q.  How  high  is  the  wall  there  ? — A.  About  4  feet. 

Q.  Four  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  part  of  the  quarters  did  you  go? — A.  Directly  to  the 
kitchen. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  west  end? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Next  to  the  Bio  Grande  River? — A.  Next  to  the  river. 

Q.  Did  vou  enter,  or  what  did  vou  do? — A.  I  went  in.  The  first 
man- 1  saw  was  the  second  cook,  coming  out  of  the  company's  room. 

Senator  Overman.  Where  are  those  quarters? 

Senator  Scx)TT.  He  has  just  pointed  them  out.  He  said  here  was 
the  kitchen  of  Company  I)  quarters,  and  that  he  slept  right  over 
there  [indicating  on  map"). 

Senator  Overman.  Yes;  I  see. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  WTien  you  arrived  at  the  quarters  tell  us  whether  the  firing  was 
.still  in  progress  or  had  ceased. — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  still  going  on. 

Q.  AA  hen  you  got  to  the  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  as  you  went  over  going  out  or  coming 
in  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Out  of  there  or  any  other  place  along  that  line  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Where  did  the  firing  seem  to  be  when  you  first  heard  it  ( — A.  It 
seemed  to  me  when  I  first  heard  it  it  was  over  beyond  the  telegraph 
office. 

Q.  Can  you  indicate  on  that  map  where  the  telegraph  office  is?  It 
is  marked  No.  1  as  you  go  out  of  the  gate,  I  might  say.  Here  is  the 
gate  and  there  is  the  telegraph  office.  Is  that  right? — A.  (Indi- 
cating.) Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  firing  was A.  It  seemed  to  me  it  was  right  off 

about  No.  2  from  the  telegraph  office. 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  That  is  Cowan's  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  Cowan's  house. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms  sounded  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AATiere  were  you  when  you  heard  it? — A.  I  heard  the  call  to 
arms  sounded  just  as  I  struck  the  kitchen  porch. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  within  the  walls  of  the  reservation? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  firing  you  heard  seemed  to  be  outside? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us,  going  on  with  your  story,  what  you  did  after  you  got  to 
the  quarters.    You  were  about  to  tell  us  whom  you  met.—  A.  After  I 
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got  in  quartei-s  I  didn't  meet  but  one  man,  as  I  say,  and  that  was  the 
second  cook. 

Q.  WTiat  was  his  name  ? — A.  James  Duncan. 

Q.  James  Duncan.  Go  on, — A.  So,  when  I  run  in  the  kitchen,  I 
told  my  wife  and  daughter  to  go  in  the  company's  room  and  stay,  and 
I  stayed  out  on  the  porch,  and  all  the  men  who  were  in  the  quarters, 
and  the  second  cook,  went  out  and  fell  in  line.  There  were  two  men 
left  behind,  myself  and  Corporal  Powell,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
quarters. 

Q.  Then  you  and  Corporal  Powell  did  not  fall  in  line  then  with 
the  company? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  go  out  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  with  the  company  any  more  that  night? — A. 
Only  I  answered  roll  call  when  the  roll  was  called. 

Q.  AVTierc  were  vou  when  vou  answered  roll  call  ? — A.  I  was  stand- 
mg  on  the  kitchen  porch. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  gun  at  any  time  that  night? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  already  put  in  evidence  that  your  company,  Com- 
pany D,  after  roll  call  was  sent  to  patrol  the  town — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  gone  a  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  when  they  returned  they  then  rested  on  their  arms  for  a  time,  and 
then  they  were  dismissed  for  the  night;   is  that  all? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  statement  they  have  made.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  occurred  the  following  morning?  I  do  not  want  to  lead  you, 
but  simply  suggest  as  you  go  along. — A.  The  following  morning  of 
the  shooting? 

Q.   After  the  shooting. — A»   After  the  shooting? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  As  far  as  I  know  what  occurred  the  following  morn- 
ing after  the  shooting  was,  after  we  had  reveille,  then  comes  break- 
fast, and  then  comes  drill  hour. 

Q.   Did  you  get  breakfast  that  morning? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  hour  the  company  breakfasted?  There 
has  been  a  little  dispute  about  that. — A.  As  near  as  I  can  come  to  it, 
it  was  about  a  quarter  of  7  we  had  breakfast. 

Q.  A  quarter  of  7? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  came  next  after  breakfast?— A.  Drill. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  breakfast  ?  How  much  time  was  allowed 
for  breakfast? — A.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;   something  like  that. 

Q.  About  twenty  minutes? 

Senator  Scott.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  he  said. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  About  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Drill  came  next  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  have  come,  then,  about  what  time? — A.  About  a  quar- 
ter past  7,  I  reckon ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  You  had  breakfast  at  a  quarter  past  7  and  you  had  drill  after- 
wards; that  would  make  it  come  pretty  near  to  half  past  7? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  What  happened  then? — A.  We  fell  out  under  arms,  as  usual, 
for  drill ;  I  thought  we  were  going  to  have  drill,  but  instead  we  had 
Inspection  of  arms, 
Q.  Did  you  fall  out  for  drill? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Wliere  did  you  get  your  gun? — A.  Out  of  the  rack  up  in  the 
quarters. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  racks  were  locked  up  until  the  call 
was  sounded  ? — A.  \\Tien  I  got  my  gun  the  rest  had  gone  out.  I  was 
nearly  the  last  man  to  go  down,  anyhow. 

Q.  You  were  near  the  last  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  fell  in  line,  and  then  what  occurred? — A.  The  captain 
came  down  and  the  sergeant  called  the  roll,  and  "  Open  ranks  "  was 
given  by  the  captain,  and  then  "  Inspection  of  arms '  was  given. 

Q.  Did  you  know^  you  were  going  to  have  inspection  of  arms  l)e- 
fore  that  order  was  given? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  supposed  you  were  going  out  to  drill? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Inspection  followed,  did  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  Captain  Lyon? — A.  By  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  ^V'as  any  other  officer  present  with  him  while  he  was  inspect- 
ing? Did  you  see  Major  Penrose  there,  for  instance? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  know  whether  Major  Penrose 

Q.  Captain  Lyon  did  the  inspecting?  You  remember  seeing 
him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  made  a  careful  inspection  or  inspected 
in  any  other  manner. — A.  Yes;  he  did.  He  made  a  careful  inspec- 
tion.    He  taken  every  man's  gim. 

Q.  T\Tiat  did  he  do?  Did  he  look  through  it  carefully ?— A.  He 
looked  through  it  and  pulled  out  the  bolt. 

Q.  He  looked  through  the  barrel  and  looked  in  the  chamber? — A. 
He  looked  through  the  barrel  and  through  the  chamber  and  all 
around. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  any  member  of  the  committee  objects  to  my 
leading  the  witness,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  only  because  I  want  to 
save  time.  We  have  gone  over  it  all  before,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
take  any  more  time  than  is  necessary. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  the  shooting  at  Brownsville  that 
night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  man  in  your  company  that  you  know  of;  was  there 
any  man  in  your  company  who  you  have  reason  to  suspect  had  part 
in  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  since  that  would  indicate  that 
any  man  in  your  company  did  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  anybody  in  that  battalion  did 
it  ?  I  mean  did  anybody  in  B  Company  or  C  Company  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  man  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  any  man  had? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  how  to  clean  a  gun,  I  suppose,  after  having  been 
twentv-two  vears  in  the  Armv? — A.  Yes:  I  have  cleaned  many  a 
one. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  long  it  takes,  so  that  it  will  pass  an  inspection. — 
A.  To  clean  a  gun  to  pass  an  inspection  ? 

Q.  Yes;  to  pass  the  inspection  of  a  critical,  rigid  officer  like  Cap- 
tain Lvon. — A.  I  would  like  to  ask,  do  vou  mean  after  it  has  been 
£redF  " 
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Q.  Yes;  a  dirty  gun  that  has  been  fired  a  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
times. — A.  It  would  take  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes. 

Q.  It  would  take  tw^enty-five  to  thirty  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to 
clean  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  not  stop  to  have  this  witness  describe  how  he  cleans 
a  gim,  but  I  wanted  to  just  get  his  estimate  of  the  time.  That  has  all 
been  gone  over.  You  w^ouTd  have  to  clean  it  in  what  way?  Just 
briefly  tell  us. — A.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  take  the  sal  soda 
and  a  basin  or  a  cup  or  something  like  that  and  warm  water  and  a 
rod  which  is  issued  to  the  company,  w  ith  a  rag  on  the  end  of  it,  and 
vou  take  the  bolt  out  and  let  the  end  of  the  barrel  of  the  gun  go  down 
into  the  cup,  and  then  you  have  got  to  just  work  the  rod  up  and 
down  like  that  [indicating]. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  have  to  swab  it  out  ? — A.  You  have  to  do  it 
quite  often,  and  you  have  to  swab  it  with  whole  lots  of  different  little 
rags  and  dry  it  out,  and  then  you  have  to  take  some  grease  or  oil  and 
put  in  behind  that. 

Q.  After  you  are  through  with  the  barrel  what  do  you  do  with  the 
chamber? — A.  You  have  to  take  the  chamber  and  get  a  soft  piece  of 
wood  or  a  stick,  or  something  like  that,  and  run  all  around  in  there 
and  around  the  firing  pin,  and  then  take  a  piece  of  soft  wood,  without 
any  rag,  or  something  like  that 

Q.  For  a  gun  to  pass  inspection  it  must  be  perfectly  clean  and 
bright  and  properly  oiled  in  the  way  you  have  indicated  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Could  a  man  clean  one  of  these  guns  in  the  dark  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  be  perfectly  clean  and  pass  inspection  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  It  requires  light  to  clean  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  ammunition  ?  Was  there  any  inspection  of  the  am- 
munition?— A.  At  the  same  time  we  had  the  inspection  of  the  rifles. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Lyon  do  that  inspecting  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  find  any  dirty  ^n  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  missing  ammunition  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  did  you  find  that  any  was  missing,  I  mean  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  present? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  inspected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  number  of  cartridges  carried 
in  a  belt  and  the  number  of  cartridges  carried  in  a  McKeever  box. 
Can  you  tell  us  w^hat  you  had  on  that  morning  when  you  were  in- 
spected?— A.  I  had  on  a  leather  belt  with  a  box  to  it  that  morning 
when  I  was  inspected. 

Q.  You  had  the  box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  McKeever  box? — A.  The  McKeever  box;  the  box  that 
goes  behind ;   the  leather  box. 

(The  leather  belt  and  McKeever  cartridge  box  were  here  shown  to 
the  witness.) 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  cartridges  did  you  have  in  the  box? — ^A. 
We  had  ten  in  the  box. 

Q.  Ten  in  the  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vhen  do  you  wear  this  box? — A.  We  wear  it  on  drill  and  on 
inspection. 
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By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  box  that  you  had   [indicating  leather  cartridge 
box]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  what  you  had  on  at  inspection? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  ^\^ere  is  your  belt  ?— A.  This  is  the  belt. 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  belt  in  which  you  carry  cartridges? — A.  We 
have  the  webbing  belt,  too. 

Q.  Did  you  have  on  a  belt  in  which  you  carried  cartridges  and 
also  a  box  in  which  you  carried  cartridges? — A.  We  only  wear  one 
belt  at  a  time. 

Q.  One  at  a  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  had  on  a  McKeever  box  that  morning  when  you 
were  inspected  downstairs  in  front  of  the  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  the  belt  with  the  cartridges  in  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  on  the  McKeever  box  or  did  you  have  on  the 
belt  ? — That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at. — A.  I  had  on  the  belt  and  the 
box.     This  is  the  belt,  and  the  box  was  attached  to  it. 

Senator  Warner.  When  we  speak  of  this  box,  it  is  understood  that 
it  is  a  McKeever  box? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  I  suppose  so.  That  is  the  way  I  under- 
stand it. 

Senator  Oa^erman.  This  box  goes  behind,  does  it? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  it  goes  behind  this  way  [putting  on  belt 
and  illustrating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  When  the  oflScer  passes  in  the  rear  to  inspect  ammunition,  you 
simply  unhook  that  flap  and  it  drops  down,  and  in  that  way  the 
cartridges  are  exposed  ? — A.  When  tne  command  is  given  "  Inspec- 
tion arms,"  that  is  opened. 

Q.  Yes;  and  it  remains  open  until  the  officer  passes  up  the  line? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  was  done  to  your  ammunition  and  your  gun. 
Shortly  after  this  firing,  the  same  dav  or  perhaos  the  next  day — that 
is,  did  you  remain  in  possession  of  them,  or  dia  you  turn  them  over 
to  somebody? — A.  They  were  all  turned  in. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  think  they  were  turned  in  the  same 
day,  or  at  least  some  time  or  other.  Or  at  least  that  is  my  impression. 
I  was  not  detailed  on  guard  duty. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  kitchen?     You  were  the  cook ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  yours  over? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom? — A.  To  the  nonconmiissioned  officer — that  is,  the 
quartennaster-sergeant,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  company's  stores. 

Q.  Tliat  was  who? — A.  Sergeant  Green. 

Q.  Sergeant  Green,  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  ammunition  counted  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every- 
thing was  counted  when  it  was  turned  over  to  him. 

Q.  Was  it  found  to  be  correct,  or  was  anything  missing? — A.  It 
must  have  been  correct,  or  we  would  have  been  charged  up  with  it. 

Q.  T  am  not  asking  you  that.     Was  it  all  there? — A.  \es,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  if  you  know  about  the  other  men,  you  can  tell  us  whether 
their  ammunition  was  found  to  be  all  right?  Do  you  know  anything 
to  the  contrary  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  all  the  ball  cartridges  vou  had,  both  in  the  Mc- 
Keever  box  and  in  the  belt  were  turned  in  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  guns  were  surrendered  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  guns  or  ammunition  again  until  you  got 
ready  to  leave  Brownsville? — A.  I  did  not  have  my  own  any  more 
until  I  got  ready  to  leave  Brownsville. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  others  in  the  company  had  ? — 
A.  They  had,  because  they  were  doing  guard  duty.  When  a  man 
was  on  guard  duty,  he  had  his  gim,  of  course. 

Q.  And  he  was  given  the  guard  ammunition,  was  he  not,  instead  of 
the  ball  cartridges? — A.  There  are  two  classes  of  ammunition.  There 
is  ^lard  ammunition.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that,  because  I 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  were  the  cook  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  turning  oiit  with  the  company  every 
time  it  turned  out? — A.  No,  sir.  It  depends  upon  certain  occasions 
how  the  company  is  turned  out. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  battle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  much  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  from  the  report  that  the  firing  of  arms  makes 
what  kind  of  arms  are  being  fired  ? — A.  "WTiy,  yes,  sir ;  I  can. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  what  kind  oi  arms  were  being  fired, 
according  to  the  reports  that  came  to  you,  in  Brownsville  that 
night  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  what  kind  of  arms  they  were  fir- 
ing, but  they  had  a  different  sound  from  the  arms  we  had. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  sound? — A.  It  had  a  louder  and  a  deader 
sound. 

Q.  Louder  and  deader? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  would  sound  like  what  you  heard? — A. 
There  are  some — a  Winchester  sounds  more  louder  and  deader.  But 
some  of  them  sounded  to  me  like  it  might  have  been  a  shotgun.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  It  was  a  somewhat  different  sound  from  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  you  can  tell?  You  can  not  tell  what  it  was? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all  for  the  present. 

Bv  Senator  Scott  : 

*' 

Q.  Before  Senator  Warner  begins  the  cross-examination  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  question.  ,  A  cook  is  always  excused  from  drill  and 
other  duties? — A.  An  officer? 

Q.  I  say  the  cook  is  excused  from  drill  and  guard  duties? — A.  We 
have  two  cooks.     Each  one  drills  everv  other  dav,  and  one  is  excused. 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

ft.- 

Q.  Mr.  Dade,  just  two  or  three  questions,  ^^^len  you  went  from 
your  quarters  where  you  were  living,  which  was  just  across  Garrison 
road,  I  understand,  from  barracks  C,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  to  barracks  D  ? — A.  I  went  over  the  brick  wall. 

Q.  Over  the  brick  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you? — A.  My  wife  and  daughter. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  over? — A.  I  helped  them  over. 
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Q.  Over  the  brick  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  gate  when  you  went  over  the  brick 
wall,  this  gate  in  front  of  Elizabetn  street? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
exactly  the  distance,  but  it  was  not  so  far;  but  I  could  not  tell  ex- 
actly the  distance. 

Q.  You  heard  the  firing  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  was  over,  as  you  would  place  it,  about  the 
Cowan  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  marked  "2  "  on  the  map? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warren.  I  think,  these  various  objects  and  places  being 
marked  on  the  map,  they  might  be  referred  to  by  the  numbers  given 
them  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  saw  no  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  firing?  Was  it  just  an  individual  firing  or  was 
it  by  voUejs  ? — A.  It  was  individual  firing.  It  was  not  a  volley,  but 
just  individual  firing. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  volleys? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  right  there  within  eavsy  hearing  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  orders  to  cease  firing? — A.  No,  sir;  T  did 
not  hear  any  orders  to  cease  firing. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand,  now,  that  you  state  at  that  time  you  gave 
attention  to  the  shooting  to  determine  what  kind  of  firearms  were 
being  used? — A.  I  did  not  give  particular  attention,  but  I  said  they 
did  not  sound  like  our  guns. 

Q.  Like  what  ? — A.  I  said  the  firing  or  shooting  did  not  sound  like 
the  report  of  our  gims. 

Q.  You  thought  of  that  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  did  it  sound  like? — A.  It  sounded  like 
some  gun  that  gave  a  more  louder  report  and  a  deader  sound  than 
our  guns.     Our  guns  have  a  sharp,  quick  sound. 

Q.  What  kind  of  guns  did  you  think  it  was? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  gave  attention  to  it.  You  made  a  statement  before  Cap- 
tain Lyon  with  reference  to  this  matter? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
I  was  sworn  in  under  Captain  Lyon,  but  I  made  a  st^itoment  under 
Lieutenant  West. 

Q.  But  you  were  sworn  in  by  Captain  I^yon  ? — A.   Ves,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  at  Fort  Reno,  was  it  not? — A.  At  Fort  Brown, 
Tex.,  where  I  gave  a  statement  to  Captain  West. 

Senator  Warner.  I  refer  to  page  168  of  Senate  Document  155,  so 
that  you  may  get  the  advantage  of  it  in  this  matter.  This  affidavit 
peems  to  have  been  made  by  you  at  Fort  Brown. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  On  page  110  you  will  see  that  that  is  headed 
Fort  Brown,  Tex. 

Senator  Warner.  But  it  is  subscribed  and  sworn  to  at  Fort  Reno. 
It  is  easy  to  be  confused,  and  I  want  to  give  the  witness  the  benefit  of 
this.     I  just  want  the  witness  to  understand  it. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  There  was  no  firing  on  garrison   road   when  you  went  out 
there? — A.  On  the  road? 
Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  No;  the  firing  was  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Cowan  house, 
which  is  on  the  alley  between  Washington  street  and  Elizabeth 
street? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  one  block  away  from  garrison  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  in  there? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir.  I  heard  quite  a  number  over  in  there.  I  did  not  count 
them. 

Q.  Where  was  the  next  shot  you  heard? — A.  That  was  the  only 
place  I  paid  any  attention  to  any  shooting  at  all,  over  in  there. 

Q.  You  were  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry  to  get  across  the  fence,  were 
you  not,  with  your  wife  and  daughter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  alarmed?  I  do  not  mean  that  you  were  frightened, 
but  hearing  the  firing  at  that  time  of  night  it  gave  you  cause  for 
alarm? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Otherwise  you  would  not  have  taken  your  wife  and  daughter 
across  the  fence  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  it  was  firing  by  the  people  of  the  town  on  the 
fort  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was.  We  hadn't  did  anything  to 
the  people  there  for  them  to  do  any  shooting.  I  didn't  know  hardly 
what  it  was. 

Q.  In  this  statement  of  yours,  when  you  were  sworn  by  Captain 
Lyon,  I  see  that  you  said : 

I  did  not  see  any  fluBhes  from  guns,  nor  do  I  know  what  kind  of  firearm  was 
being  used. 

That  was  correct  then,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  now,  while  you  are  not  certain  what  kind  of  fire- 
arms were  being  used  (to  make  it  perfectly  fair  for  you),  that  it 
sounded  heavier,  or  different  from  your  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  say 
that  yet.  That  is  what  I  told  him,  that  I  did  not  know  what  kind  of 
firearms  they  were. 

Q.  When  you  went  over  you  remained  in  the  kitchen,  did  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  in  front? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  was  done  with  the  company? — A.  I 
know  that  the  company  was  ordered  out  to  parade  the  town,  to  patrol 
the  town. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  go  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  has  stated  that  he  stood  on  the  porch  when 
the  roll  was  called. 

Senator  Warner.   Certainly;   there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Bv  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  vou  were  up  on  the  porch  when  the  roll 
was  called.  How  far  away  from  the  company  were  you  ? — A.  Just  a 
short  distance. 

Q.  Because  the  company  was  organized  in  front  of  the  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  was  marched  around  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  the  porch  in  the  rear? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Standing  up  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  position  of  the  membei-s  of  the  company  while 
you  were  standing  up  there  on  the  porch  ? — A.  The  first  position  of 
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them,  before  they  went  out,  they  formed  a  scrummage  line  and  laid 
down  in  the  ^rass  behind  the  wall. 

Q.  What  oo  you  say? — A.  They  formed  a  scrummage  line  and  laid 
down  in  the  grass  behind  the  wall. 

Q.  Was  that  when  you  were  standing  on  the  porch — when  they 
were  lying  down  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  two  kinds  of  belts.  Let  us  get  this  plain. 
One  is  the  leather  belt  to  which  you  attach  the  McKeever  cartridge 
box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  belt  is  one  having  the  cartridges  in  the  belt? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  call  a  cartridge  belt  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  inspected  and  w^earing  the  cartridge  belt,  the 
cartridges  were  in  front?  The  cartridges  would  be  in  front  of  the 
soldier,  would  they  not?— A.  Yes,  sir.  You  mean  to  speak  of  the 
web  belt? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  attached  clear  around  the  whole 
thing — cartridges  clear  around  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  When  you  are  wearing  10  cartridges,  where  would  they  be? — A. 
You  would  have  them  right  here  in  the  pockets— right  here  [indicat- 
ing front  of  belt]. 

Q.  In  the  pockets,  like  vest  pockets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  officer  in  making  the  inspection  of  a  company  that  Ls 
wearing  the  belt  with  the  10  cartridges  w^ould  make  it  by  passing  in 
the  rear? — A.  When  we  have  on  the  weh  belt,  no  sir;  he  makes  it 
passing  in  front. 

Q.  He  could  not  see  them  passing  in  the  rear,  could  he? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  inspection  made  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  if 
you  know  ?  Did  he  pass  in  front  or  in  the  rear  making  the  inspec- 
tion?— A.  He  passed  in  front  for  the  inspection  of  the  guns  and  in 
the  rear  for  the  inspection  of  the  cartridges,  because  we  had  them  in 
this  box. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  turned  in  your  ammunition — your  excess  am- 
munition ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  ammunition  that  was  in  the  web  belt  or  in  the 
McKeever  box A.  I  only  had  10  rounds  in  my  possession. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  McKeever  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  turned  it  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;   I  turned  that  in. 

Q.  You  were  also  asked  the  question  whether  the  other  men  turned 
in  all  their  ammunition? — A.  I  do  not  know;   I  could  not  say. 

Q.  I  know  you  do  not A.  (Continuing.)  The  orders  were  that 

ever^'  man  should  turn  in  his  ammunition. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about  anybody  else  turning  it 
in  except  yourself? — A.  That  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  of  ^ — A.  I  know  the  orders  were  to  turn 
in  all  ammunition. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  general  order  was  given? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  this  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville  talked 
about  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  after  it  occurred? — A.  Why,  yes;  I 
heard  it  spoken  of  several  different  times  among  the  old  solaiers,  and 
some  of  the  young  ones;  and  also  among  the  old  fellows. 

Q-  Had  you  had  difficulties  there  in  Brownsville,  or  had  any  of 
the  membei*s  of  the  command  ? — A.  None  in  my  company. 
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Q.  Or  any  other  of  the  members  of  your  companies? — A.  C  Com- 
pany had  a  little  difficulty. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? — ^A.  A  fellow  got  knocked  over  the  head  with 
a  six-shooter — knocked  on  his  knees — and  another  man  was  shoved 
in  the  water. 

Q.  These  matters  were  generally  discussed? — A.  There  was  noth- 
ing said  about  it  until  this  shooting  occurred.  They  paid  no  atten- 
tion at  all  to  it. 

Q.  They  paid  no  attention  to  it  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  said  about  being  excluded  from  places  of 
business? — A.  The  man  who  got  knocked  on  the  head,  the  same  man 
shoved  the  man  in  the  water. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  going  in  places  of  busi- 
ness?— A.  I  do  not  know;    I  reckon  it  was  done. 

Q.  I  mean  about  going  into  saloons,  to  be  plain. — A.  There  was 
no  one  bothering  saloons  there. 

Q.  There  was  no  one  bothering  saloons? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  of  no  trouble  about  men  being  refused  admission  to 
the  saloons? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  hear? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  never  had  no  trouble;  but  we 
were  not  allowed  to  go  into  saloons. 

Q.  Did  it  get  up  much  trouble  among  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
man  was  discharged,  and  he  just  started  up  a  little  saloon  of  their 
own. 

Q.  Started  up  a  little  saloon  of  their  own? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Sa:)TT: 

Q.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  want  to  get  this :  The  statement  that 
you  made  was  that  you  only  had  ten  rounds  of  ammunition? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  this  box,  the  McKeever  box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  fell  out  for  inspection,  you  naturally  fell  out  with 
your  belts  with  the  ammunition  in  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  other  men  who  had  ammunition  in  their  belts  fall 
out?  Did  they  fall  out  or  not  with  this  box,  or  with  the  belt? — A. 
I  do  not  know  how  they  fell  out. 

Q.  You  only  speak  of  yourself,  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  the  morning,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Scott.  Whenever  it  was. 

Senator  FoRAKER.  At  the  inspection  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  had  breakfast  at  the  usual  time  that  morning? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  men  took  the  usual  time  eating  their  breakfast? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.  - 

Q.  The  men  fell  in  at  the  usual  time  for  drill  that  morning? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Had  your  companies  had  target  practice  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  had  you  had  these  guns? — A.  The  guns  we  had  in 
Brownsville  were  issued  to  us,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  time, 
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somewhere  in  the  last  of  April  or  the  1st  of  May.  I  do  not  know 
just  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Had  you  practiced  with  them  at  target  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times? — ^A.  Once. 

Q.  Only  one  time?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  So  that  yon  judged  the  firing  of  the  guns  by  the  firing  that  one 
time? — A.  I  heard  it  quite  often.  I  shot  through  the  whole  target 
season. 

Q.  This  question  I  ask  for  information.  The  men  are  detailed — 
are  ordered  every  night  to  do  guard  duty? — A.  They  are  detailed 
every  morning  for  twenty- four  hours. 

Q,  They  do  guard  duty  at  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  for  each  company  are  detailed? — A.  Different 
numbers.  It  depends  upon  how  many  posts  you  have  on.  So  many 
men  are  detailed  out  of  each  company,  three  out  of  one  and  four  out 
of  another,  or  six  out  of  one  and  seven  out  of  another. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  It  depends  upon  the  number  of  men  present  for'duty  in  a  com- 
pany when  men  are  detailed  out  of  it? — A.  It  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  company. 

Q.  Those  men  who  are  on  guard  duty  at  night,  do  they  have  to  fall 
in  in  the  morning  for  inspection? — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  on  duty 
twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  So  that  the  men  who  were  on  guard  that  night  were  not  called 
out  for  inspection  the  next  morning? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Soott.  Ask  him  if  they  are  not  inspected  when  they  come 
off  duty. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Those  men  will  all  be  called. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  all  right,  then. 

Senator  Warner.  The  men  fall  out  for  drill ;  the  men  of  the  com- 
pany wear  all  the  same  belts  with  their  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  would  not  go  out  with  a  McKeever  box  on  and  another 
with  a  cartridge  belt? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  I  want  to  make  that  plain.  Suppose  that  you  did  not  have  a 
belt  with  any  cartridges  in  it,  and  you  were  ordered  out ;  you  would 
fall  out  then  with  that  box ;  is  not  that  true  ? — A.  I  am  supposed  to 
have  these  thin^. 

Q.  But  you  said  a  while  ago  that  you  did  not  have  a  belt ;  that  you 
only  had  ten  cartridges,  and  that  they  were  in  a  box. — A.  I  say  yet 
that  I  had  only  ten,  and  they  were  in  a  box.  ^ 

Q.  Yes;   you  had  only  10,  and  they  were  in  a  box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  have  that  belt  on  because  you  had  no  more 

than  enough A.  Here  is  the  belt  that  I  had  [indicating  leather 

belt]. 

Q.  No,  no;  the  other  belt. — A.  I  did  not  have  on  a  web  belt. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  soldiers  have  on  the  web  belt? — A.  No,  sir; 
ihev  did  not. 

0.  On  this  morning? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  standing  order  that  they 
should  all  drill  with  this  belt. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  That  they  should  what  ? — A.  Drill  with  the  M cKeever  belt. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Did  you  sign  a  statement  on  the  23d  day  of  November,  1906, 
relative  to  what  disposition  the  soldiers  made  of  the  old  uniforms 
after  their  arrival  at  Brownsville? — A.  Did  I  sign  a  statement  to 
that  effect,  sir? 

Q.  Yes. 

Senator  Scott.  Read  him  the  statement.  Senator. 

Senator  Foster.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  signed  it. 

Senator  Scott.  He  would  not  know  what  it  is  until  you  read  it  to 
him,  I  should  think. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Ask  him,  Senator,  if  he  signed  any  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  disposition  they  made  of  their  old  uni- 
forms. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  I  think  you  ought  to  state  to  him  what 
the  statement  is. 

Senator  Scott.  It  reads: 

Soon  after  arrival  at  said  fort  they  discarded  aH  their  old  uniform,  such  as 
caps  and  uniforms,  and  threw  the  same  out  in  the  rear  of  the  garrison,  and 
that  many  boys  and  men  soon  thereafter  were  seen  by  us  wearing  the  said 
uniforms  that  had  t)eeu  discarded,  and  that  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  the 
same,  as  herein  alleged. 

Did  you  sign  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  That  is  what  you  wanted,  was  it.  Senator? 

Senator  Foster.  No  ;  that  is  not  what  I  wanted.  I  wanted  him  to 
state  what  was  in  that  statement.     I  did  not  want  you  to  tell  it. 

Senator  Scott.  I  thought  you  wanted  to  know  if  he  signed  the 
statement,  and  he  would  not  know  what  statement  you  meant  imless 
you  read  it  to  him. 

Senator  Foster.  I  want  to  ask  him  if  he  remembers  what  was  in 
that  statement. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  was  in  that  statement  after  it  has  been 
read  to  you? — A.  A\Tio  was  this  statement  made  under — what  officer? 

Senator  Foster.  It  was  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  E.  T.  Bar- 
bour. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  He  said  he  si^ed  the  statement.  Senator. 
Let  him  state  before  whom  he  signed  it. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  I  xrtll  let  you  know.     It  was  signed  before  E.  T.  Barbour. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  see  any  name  there. 

Senator  Foster.  It  savs,  ''  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
23d  dav  of  November,  1906." 

Senator  Foraker.  Where  is  that? 

Senator  Foster.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Senator  Foraker.  Does  not  that  relate  to  the  affidavit  above?  His 
affidavit  is  Affidavit  C.  The  signature  you  call  attention  to  is  Affi- 
davit U,  made  by  Robert  Turner.  That  one  does  not  seem  to  be 
signed  before  anybody. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  But  you  did  sign  a  statement  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Senator  wants  to  know  whether  you  can  tell  him  what 
was  in  the  statement  that  was  read  to  you  just  now.  Do  you  know 
what  Senator  Scott  read  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  was  it? — A.  What  he  wants  to  know  about  is  these  peo- 
ple taking  up  these  old  clothes  and  wearing  them,  and  one  thing  and 
another;  these  old  caps  and  khaki  clothes  and  shirts  and  anything 
they  can  get  their  hands  on,  and  such  as  that. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Did  you  throw  awav  any  of  vour  old  uniforms  or  caps  after 
your  arrival  at  Brownsville? — A.  \es,  sir;  we  throwed  away  a  great 
number. 

Q.  Did  you  throw  away  any  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'What  did  you  throw  away? — A.  I  throwed  away  forage  caps, 
old  khaki  blouses,  trousers,  leggings,  condemned  shoes. 

Q.  You  brought  those  with  you  from  the  last  fort  to  Brownsville, 
and  immediately  upon  your  arrival  there,  did  you  throw  them  away, 
or  did  you  keep  them? — A.  Not  immediately  I  did  not,  but  from  time 
to  time  they  was  thrown  away.  Pretty  much  all  the  old  blue  blouses 
and  caps  was  thrown  away,  because  we  couldn't  use  them.  It  was 
too  hot,  and  we  throwed  them  away. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  new  uniform  when  you  got  there? — A.  No,  sir; 
we  wore  the  khaki  there.  We  wore  blue  in  Niobrara  pretty  mucli  all 
the  time. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  wear  when  you  went  to  Brownsville? — A. 
We  wore  khaki  pretty  much  altogether. 

Q.  You  wore  Khaki  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Give  the  circumstances  under  which  you  happened  to  sign 
this  statement.  Who  got  you  to  sign  it? — A.  There  was  so  many 
oflScers  there,  I  don't  really  remember  their  names.  There  were  three 
or  four  different  officers  at  Fort  Reno,  after  we  left  Brownsville, 
takinff  affidavits  and  signing  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  representative  or  party  coming  from 
the  CJonstitutional  League  for  the  purpose  of  gettmg  evidence  in 
this  matter  ? — A.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vho  was  the  party,  or  who  were  the  parties? — X,  Gilbert  Stew- 
art was  one  lawver,  and  Smith  was  another  one  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  they  talk  to  you  on  this  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  discuss  it  with  you  ? — A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  advance  any  theory  to  you  as  to  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing at  Brownsville,  and  why  the  shooting  was  done? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  to  me. 

Q.  Did  thev  discuss  with  you  whether  it  was  done  bv  the  soldiei-s 
or  citizens? — A.  Well,  no,  sir;  not  to  my  remembrance. 

Q,  Did  you  express  any  opinion  about  that,  as  to  who  did  it? — 
A.  I  don't  know  who  did  it,  and  still  I  never  believed  the  soldiers 
done  it. 

Q.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  to  these  parties? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  who  aid  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  Opinion  at  that  time  as  to  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  opinion  at  the  time  that  this  statement  was  made, 
or  about  the  time  that  these  gentlemen  representing  the  Constitutional 
League  visited  you,  as  to  whether  the  shooting  was  done  by  the  sol- 
diers or  the  citizens? — A.  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  know,  and  you  formed  no  opinion? — A.  Well,  I 
couldn't  exactly  say.  Of  course  each  man  has  got  his  own  opinion 
about  a  thing. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  ? — A.  I  have  got  my  opinion,  as  near  as  I  can 
possibly  say.  I  say  no,  that  I  didn't  know  who  did  the  shooting,  and 
still  I  don't  believe  it  was  soldiers  done  it. 

Q.  Did  these  gentlemen  fi'om  the  Constitutional  Ijeague  discuss 
that  matter  with  you  fully? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  when  they  came  there  and  talked  with  you 
about  the  subject? — A.  They  had  very  little  to  say  to  me,  sir. 

Q.  State  as  far  as  you  can  what  they  did  say  to  you  before  you 
signed  this  statement? — A.  They  asked  me  did  I  know  anything  about 
who  did  tlie  shooting,  and  I  told  them  no,  I  didn't  know  who  done 
the  shooting  at  all,  sir.  I  hadn't  an  idea  who  done  the  shooting.  I 
didn't  know. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  was  that?  I  did  not  hear  you. — A.  I  said  they  asked  me 
if  I  had  any  idea  who  done  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  the  Brownsville  people  did  it? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  say  you  told  them  you  had  no  idea  ? — A.  I  say  yet  I  have 
no  idea  who  did  the  shooting.    • 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  who  did  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  When  did  you  state  to  the^e  gentlemen  that  these  cups  and 
uniforms  were  thrown  in  the  rear  of  the  garrison? — A.  I  think  it 
was  in  the  month  of  November,  but  what  day  of  the  month  I  couldn't 
tell.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  statement  to  these  gentlemen  representing 
the  Constitutional  League? — A.  I  disremember.  I  made  it  to  some 
gentlemen  there  in  November. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  was  the  theory  or  purpose  that  you  had  in  view  when  you 
made  this  statement  that  the  soldiers  discarded  all  their  caps  and 
uniforms,  and  you  saw  quite  a  number  of  citizens  wearing  them? — A. 
You  mean  to  say  how  come  I  to  do  it? 

Q.  No.  What  was  to  be  inferred  from  that  statement  of  yours? 
Wliat  was  the  purpose  in  giving  it  in  connection  with  this  Browns- 
ville shooting? — A.  F'or  this  reason,  that  some  of  the  people  involved 
claimed  the  night  the  shooting  was  they  picked  up  some  caps  or  hats 
or  some  soldiers'  uniforms  in  the  town,  where  they  had  dropped  them. 

Q.  I  did  not  catch  that  exactly. — ^A.  I  say  some  of  the  citizens  in 
Brownsville — that  is,  from  other  statements  I  learned — ^had  brought 
in  some  old  hats  or  caps  or  khaki  blouses,  or  something  or  other,  and 
said  the  soldiers  dropped  them  the  night  the  shooting  was. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  citizens  brought  in  any  of  the  sol- 
diers' trousers  to  show  to  soldiers  that  they  left  their  trousers  there 
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that  night  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  shooting,  do  you? — A. 
There  is  more  Mexicans  wears  khaki  trousers  and  one  thing  and  an- 
other than  there  is  soldiers.  You  can't  tell  whether  he  is  a  Mexican 
unless  you  walk  up  and  look  at  him. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  must  speak  up  a  little  louder.  I  can  not  hear  that.  I 
hope  the  stenographer  can. — A.  I  say  the  Mexicans  at  Brownsville, 
it  IS  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  wear  soldiers'  uniforms  and  things  there, 
such  as  khaki  blouses,  trousers,  leggings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  a  common  thing  for  Mexicans  to  wear  Uiese 
clothes? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  find  more  of  them  wearing  that  than 
they  do  their  own  clothes. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  they  take  caps  or  hats? — A.  They  wear  both. 

Q.  How  about  this  time?  Were  they^  wearing  the  caps  or  the 
hats? — A.  They  wear  either  one  they  can  get. 

Q.  You  did  not  throw  any  hats  away? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  throw 
no  hats  away,  to  my  knowleJige. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  throw  any  hats  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  representatives  of  the  Constitutional  League 
that  vou  intended  to  make  this  statement,  and  was  that  matter  dis- 
cussed  by  you  with  them? — A.  Is  that  affidavit  signed  by  me? 

Q.  It  has  vour  name  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  signed  by 
you  or  not,  lt)ut  it  is  Charles  Dade.  That  is  your  name,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warneb.  Tell  him  it  is  in  a  printed  vohime  we  have  here. 

Bv  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  It  is  in  a  printed  volume.  The  question  is  whether  you  dis- 
cussed the  contents  of  this  affidavit  or  the  subject-matter  of  this  affi- 
davit with  these  representatives  from  the  Constitutional  League  before 
it  was  presented  to  you  for  signature — before  you  signed  it. — A.  I 
signed  the  affidavit  about  these  old  clothes  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.  Was  that  discussed  by  you  with  these  gentlemen? — A.  I  was 
asked  about  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  shooting  on  August  13,  with  what  other  parties  did 
you  discuss  the  shooting?  With  whom  did  you  discuss  the  shooting 
which  took  place  on  that  night  outside  of  these  parties  representing 
ihe  Constitutional  League? — A.  Who  did  I  make  a  statement  to? 

Q.  Yes;  who  did  you  discuss  the  shooting  with? — A.  I  didn't  dis- 
cuss the  shooting  with  anyone  that  I  know  of  outside  of  the  men  of 
the  company,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  You  discussed  it  with  the  men  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  an  effort,  and  a  concerted  effort,  made  on  the  part  of 
members  of  that  company,  together  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Constitutional  League,  to  exonerate  that  company  and  the  other 
coihpanies  of  that  oattalion  from  any  participation  in  this  shoot- 
ing?— A.  I  don't  exactly  understand  you. 

Senator  Foster.  Let  the  question  be  read. 

The  question  was  read  as  follows : 

Q.  Was  not  an  effort,  and  a  concerted  effort,  made*  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bere  of  tliat  company,  together  with  the  representatives  of  the  Goiiatlt\itUm«LV 
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League,  to  exonerate  that  eonipany  and  the  other  companies  of  that  battalion 
from  any  participation  in  this  shooting? 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Was  it  not  pretty  generally  discussed  by  you  or  by  the  members 
of  the  company? — A.  \es;  the  men  talked  of  it  in  the  company. 

Q.  That  it  was  the  citizens  and  not  the  members  of  that  battalion 
who  did  that  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  understood  that  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
proving  that  the  citizens  did  the  shooting  and  not  the  members  of 
that  battalion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  understood  by  the  members  of  that  battalion,  yourself 
and  others,  was  it?  [A  pause.]  As  the  witness  does  not  answer, 
I  will  ask  him  this  question :  Was  not  this  affidavit  to  which  I  have 
drawn  your  attention,  relative  to  the  disposition  you  made  of  the 
caps  and  uniforms,  made  with  that  purpose? — A.  With  that  post? 

Q.  With  that  purpose. — A.  It  was  made  to  go  to  prove  that  the 
citizens  of  Brownsville  was  wearing  the  soldiers  uniforms. 

Q.  It  was  made  to  prove  that,  and  then  was  it  not  made  to  prove 
further  that  they  did  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  purposes,  then,  of  making  this  statement. 
Was  that  discussed  pretty  generally  by  the  members  of  your  com- 
pany and  the  members  of  that  battalion  at  that  time? — A.  It  was 
spoken  of. 

Q.  Why  should  the  members  of  vour  company,  in  the  honest  search 
for  discovering  the  parties  who  did  this  shooting,  seek  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  if  at  that  time  you  had  no 
reason  to  susi)ect  that  they  did  the  shooting? — A.  I  don't  know 
myself.  The  onliest  reason  I  know,  I  judge  they  didn't  want  to 
serve,  which  they  said  they  didn't  want  to  serve.  They  wouldn't 
sell  us  nothing  in  the  proper  places.  We  didn't  bother  them,  and 
there  wasn't  nothing  much  there  we  wanted — the  soldiers — outside 
of  something  to  drink.  So  we  went  to  work  and  established  a  place 
of  our  own  and  got  a  man  to  put  some  beer  in  there  for  us,  and  after 
that  we  didn't  bother  them. 

Q.  Could  you  not  go  into  any  store  there  and  buy  whatever  you 
wished  ? — A.  I  Avas  into  three  places  in  Brownsville  only. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  or  difficulty  in  them? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  have  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ot  anybody  else  having  any  difficulty  or  trouble 
in  visiting  stores  and  buying  what  they  wanted? — A.  I  have  heard 
of  others  being  refused  there. 

Q.  In  the  stores  or  in  the  saloons? — A.  In  the  saloons  and  drug 
stores  there,  hut  I  never  heard  of  them  having  any  trouble  at  alL 
I  have  heard  of  them  being  refused. 

Q.  ^Mien  you  heard  that  firing  that  night,  did  you  suspject  that 
there  was  any  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens? — 
A.  I  didn't  know  what  to  think  about  it.  I  didn't  know  what 
happened,  nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  wasn't  expecting  any  such 
thing  as  that  to  hai)pen  at  all.     It  took  me  all  by  surprise.  • 

Q.  There  was' a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  confusion  at  the  bar- 
racks that  night,  was  there  not? — A.  Why,  certainly. 

Q.  The  bugle  sounded  the  call  to  arms,  the  men  were  coming 
rapidly  from  their  quarters  in  response  to  the  call,  and  it  necessarily 
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broug^ht  about  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  excitement,  did  it  not  ? — 
A.  \  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  confusion  and  excitement  you  were  calm  enough 
to  distinguish  the  report  of  the  gims  that  were  being  fired  in  the 
town,  whether  it  came  from  the  Springfield  rifles  or  the  Winchesters 
or  shotgims? — A.  I  could  not  distinguish — that  is,  the  flashes,  or 
anything  like  that ;  onl}''  the  sound  of  the  guns. 

^^enator  Taliai'erro.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Bv  Senator  Taliai-'erro  : 

Q.  Were  these  uniforms  that  were  thrown  away  down  there  the 
khaki  uniforms,  or  the  blue  uniforms? — A.  Some  of  them  was  the 
old  khaki  uniforms,  but  the  blouses  were  some  old  blue  blouses  the 
men  had  packed  up,  and  when  they  got  down  there  it  was  so  hot,  and 
when  they  were  straightening  up  their  quarters,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  thev  throwed  these  old  thins^s  out — old  kahki  trousers, 
leggings,  caps,  and  a  lot  of  old  condemned  hats.  They  was  all  in  the 
quarters,  and  we  went  down  and  cleaned  them  up. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  wore  the  blue  uniform  before  you 
went  to  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  When  you  went  to  Brownsville  you  put  on  the  khaki? — A.  We 
put  on  the  khaki  just  before  we  left  Niobrara. 

Q.  IIow  long  were  you  at  Brownsville? — A.  We  wasn't  there  long. 
1  don't  think  we  was  there  over  a  month,  or  something  like  tliat. 

Q.  How  was  it  you  were  throwing  away  these  khaki  suits  that  you 
had  not  been  wearing  over  a  month  ? — A.  These  things  the  men  wore 
over  the  roads.  They  wore  the  old  stuff  when  they  left  Fort  Nio- 
brara, and  they  didn't  need  them.  They  wore  them  for  that  purpose. 
Tliey  throwed  them  away  when  they  got  there. 

Senator  Foster.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  right  here. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Go  ahead. 

Bv  Senator  Fosi'er: 

Q.  You  said,  as  I  understand,  you  only  had  10  cartridges?- — A.  I 
say  I  only  had  10  cartridges. 

Q.  You  only  had  10? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  had  you  received  after  you  arrived  in 
Brownsville? — A.  After  arriving  at  Brownsville? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  wasn't  issued  any  additional  ammunition  until  when 
we  was  leaving  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  10  rounds  when  you  came  from  Niobrara? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  did  vou  not  receive  10  additional  rounds  after  vou  arrived 
at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  company  did,  but  the  cooks  hardly 
ever  gets  over  10  rounds. 

Senator  For^vker.  I  want  to  ask  just  one  question. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Is  this  statement  which  you  signed,  along  with  many  others,  a 
truthful  statement  or  not — the  statement  that  thev  called  vour  atten- 

a.  ft 

tion  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  throwing  the  clothe^s  away? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  true 
statement. 

Q.  That  was  a  true  statement,  and  you  signed  it  because  it  was  a 
true  statement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 
Senator  Scott.  Who  is  your  next  witness  i 
Senator  Foraker.  Sergeant  Reeves. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JBRBT  E.  BEEVES  (COLORED). 

Jerry  E.  Ree\t;s  was  duly  sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as 
follows : 

B}'  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  State  your  name  in  full. — A.  Jerry  E.  Reeves. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry^ — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Which  company  ? — A.  D. 

Q.  Were  you  at  firowusville  last  August  at  the  time  when  there 
was  some  shooting  up  of  the  town  ? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  The  13th  and  14th  of  August  last?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  service? — A.  Seven  years,  eleven 
months,  and  firteeen  days. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point 
in  the  sergeant's  testimony  his  record  as  found  at  page  266,  Senate 
Document  No.  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

.IKHKV  K.   RKEVKS. 

Enlisted  December  12»  1898:  wtis  dischar);;ed  Jis  a  sergeant  of  Company  D, 
Tweuty-flfth  Infantry.  December  11.  1901,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
<'haraetor  excellent. 

Ueenllsted  December  12,  1901 ;  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fiftli  Infantry,  December  11,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
<-haracter  excellent. 

Ueenllsted  December  12,  1JK)4:  was  dis(?harged  without  honor  as  a  sergeant 
of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  20,  190(5. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Your  full  name  is  Jerry  E.  Reaves? — A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  State  did  you  enlist  from  originally  ? — A.   Georgia. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.   At  Menlo,  Ga. 

Q.  AMiat  official  position  did  you  hold  in  Company  D,  if  any? — A. 
Sergeant. 

Q.  You  were  sergeant? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Duty  sergeant? — A.   Duty  sergeant;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  you  can  recollect  of  the  occurrences  of  that  night  in 
connection  with  that  shooting.  Where  were  you  w^hen  it  commenced, 
how  did  you  get  awake,  and  so  on.  if  you  were  asleep? — A.  On  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  August  I  was  awakened  sometime  about  between 
12  and  1  by  the  shooting  of  guns. 

Q.  W^here  were  you? — A.  In  quarters;  asleep  in  quarters. 

Q.  In  D  Company's  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  upstairs.  The  quar- 
ters were  double-deckers,  and  we  slept  upstairs.  As  soon  then  as  I 
was  waked  up  by  the  shooting:,  1  jumped  up,  being  a  little  excited 
at  the  time,  and  there  were  other  men  that  seeemingly  woke  up  just 
before  I  did.  Elverybody  was  excited  and  running  over  each  other 
there  in  the  dark 

Q.  Was  there  any  light  upstairs  in  the  barracks  when  you  woke 
///?f—A.  JVo,  sir:  no  light. 
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Q.  How  near  were  you  sleeping  to  the  door  that  led  out  onto  the 
porch  of  D  Company  barracks? — A.  The  door  led  out  in  the  center 
of  the  squad  room  I  was  in,  and  I  slept  away  up  in  the  comer. 

Q.  You  were  some  distance  away  from  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ?  Tell  us  as  quickly  as  you  can. — ^A.  I  jumped 
up  first  and  ran  to  the  window,  and  I  could  see  the  flash  from  the 
guns,  and  I  jumped  back. 

Q.  AVhere  were  the  guns? — A.  The  shooting  was  in  the  direction 
just  in  the  rear  of  B  and  C  Companies.  It  seemed  to  be  over  in  the 
alleyway  somewhere  there. 

^.  Were  they  inside  or  outside  the  wall? — A.  They  were  outside 
the  wall. 

Q.  Had  the  call  to  arms  sounded  yet? — A.  The  call  to  arms 
sounded  about  that  time,  and  then  everybody  made  a  rush  for  the 
guns.  The  racks  were  locked,  and  some  one  wanted  to  make  a  light, 
and  I  told  them  no,  not  to  make  a  light,  because  I  didn't  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea.  Then  I  called  for  the  noncommissioned  officer 
in  charge  or  the  quarters.  Corporal  Powers.  He  slept  in  my  section, 
and  he  was  trying  to  open  the  racks,  and  by  each  key  being  numbered 
he  had  to  try  eadi  key  seemingly  before  he  got  the  right  one,  which 
took  considerable  time;  but  eventually  he  got  all  the  locks  opened, 
and  every  man  got  a  rifle  and  went  downstairs. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  got  down? — A.  As  soon  as  we  got 
downstairs,  the  command  was  to  fall  in.  They  didn't  take  time  to 
call  the  roll.  The  captain  simply  told  the  men  to  count  off,  and 
every  man  counted,  and  everybody  was  counted  off. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  captain  maue  a  count  himself  to 
see  whether  the  men  were  all  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  cnptnin  went 
around  and  counted  the  men  himself.  After  the  men  had  counted 
he  went  around  and  verified  it  himself.  Then  he  moved  us  around 
in  the  rear  of  the  quarters,  and  we  remained  a  few  minutes.  Then 
the  roll  was  called,  and  everybody  was  still  present.  Then  we  re- 
mained a  few  minutes.  I  aon't  know  how  long.  I  guess  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Then  we  moved  off  and  nuide  a  patrol 
around  through  the  town,  which  taken,  1  guess,  forty  or  forty-five 
minutes,  something  like  that.  We  patrolled  the  town,  :ind  then  come 
back  in.  Of  course,  after  we  come  in,  we  halted,  and  we  fell  out 
in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Then  we  got  orders  to  put  away 
arms,  lock  them  up  in  the  racks,  and  go  to  bed,  which   was  done. 

Q.  What  happened  next?  Were  there  any  lights  in  the  barracks 
that  night  after  the  firing — after  you  locked  up  the  gims.  I  mean? — 
A.  No,  sir;  no  lights.  The  only  lights  that  was-  in  the  barracks 
was  lights  made  after  everybody  had  gotten  out  of  the  qiuirters. 
The  captain  ordered  the  noncommissioned  officer  to  make  lights 
and  to  DC  sure  that  the  qiiarters  was  clear,  and  he  made  lights  so 
that  we  could  see  whether  everybody  was  actually  out  or  not,  and 
they  were  out. 

Q.  That  is,  when  you  came  back,  do  you  mean? — A.  Just  before 
we  went,  before  we  left. 

Q.  Before  you  went  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  arter  you  put  your  guns  up  in  the  racks  and  went  to  bed, 
what  did  you  do  next? — A.  We  went  to  bed,  then,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing else  vntU  reveille  the  next  mornina*    After  reveiWe  drAY  c^W  \svi.w\. 
BDd  we  fell  out  with  our  rifles  {or  drill,  we  had  ordeT^i  t\\tv\  ^^^  ^^^t^ 
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to  have  inspection  of  rifles.  Of  course  we  still  stood  in  front  of 
the  company  quarters,  and  pretty  soon  the  major  came  down  and 
personally  attended  to  the  inspection  of  the  rifles. 

Q.  Who  did? — A.  The  major— Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Did  he  aid  Captain  Lyon  in  the  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  being  present? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  aided 
Captain  Lyon.  We  used  a  brass  rod.  We  taken  some  real  clean 
rags,  and  the  brass  rod,  on  the  end  of  it,  has  got  a  hole  through  it — 
not  a  hole  either,  but  a  place  where  you  can  loop  the  rag  around 
the  rod  and  rub  it  up  and  down  the  gun;  and  by  the  rag  being  real 
clean,  if  there  is  any  dirt  or  powder  or  anything  like  that  in  the 
rifle,  it  can  be  easily  distinguished. 

Q.  In  a  general  way,  was  this  a  careful  inspection  or  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  careful  inspection. 

Q.  Conducted  by  Captain  Lyon,  with  Major  Penrose  present? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A\Tiat  was  the  result?  Were  any  dirty  guns  found? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.  I  didn't  hear  any  more.  We  next  got  orders  to  fall 
out  and  lock  the  rifles  up. 

Q.  Was  there  any  inspection  of  the  ammunition  at  the  same 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  inspection  of  the  ammunition. 

Q.  What  ammunition  did  the  men  have? — A.  We  had  20  rounds. 
We  had  10  rounds  in  the  belts  and  10  rounds  in  the  cartridge  box. 

Q.  In  the  McKecver  cartridge  boxes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  McKeever  cartridge  box  in  front  of  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  on  both  your  belt  and  your  cartridge  box? — A. 
No,  sir;  we  had  on  belts. 

Q.  You  had  on  your  belts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  the  belts,  not  the 
box. 

Q.  That  is,  you  had  on  the  web  belt? — A.  The  w^eb  belt.^ 

Q.  With  10  cartridges  in  the  belt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  have  on  the  box.  Where  were  the  boxes  ? — A. 
The  boxes  were  upstairs.  Each  man  had  a  place  to  keep  his  box 
hung  up,  at  the  head  of  his  bed. 

Q.  He  inspected  the  guns,  going  down  in  front  of  the  men.  Then 
he  inspected  this  ammunition  at  the  same  time,  you  say? — A.  After 
he  had  inspected  the  guns,  then  he  inspected  the  ammunition,  and 
then  went  upstairs  and  inspected,  and  had  each  man  to  lay  his  belt — 
that  is,  his  box — out  on  the  bed  and  open  it  and  inspect  the  ammuni- 
tion he  had  there. 

Q.  So  that  the  inspection  extended  to  the  ammunition  upstairs  as 
well  as  the  ammunition  in  the  belts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  ammunition  missing? — A.  None  missing:  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  all  have  your  ammunition  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  were  chargeable  with? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  ball  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ball 
cartridges. 

Q.  What  happened  next,  as  to  your  guns  and  your  ammunition? 
Was  D  Company  on  duty  any  further  that  day?— ;A.  No,  sir;  D 
Company  was  not  on  duty  any  further  that  dav. 
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Q.  What,  if  anything,  was  done  as  to  your  giins  and  ammunition, 
either  that  dav  or  any  other  day  in  that  immediate  time? — A.  There 
was  nothing  done  with  regard  to  the  ammunition,  but  the  rifles — I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  was  that  same  day,  but  either  that  day  or  the 
next  day — the  rifles  were  taken  down  out  of  the  squad  rooms  upstairs 
and  put  in  the  first  sergeant's  room. 

Q.  Taken  out  of  the  gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir — no,  sir;  the  gun 
racks  and  all  was  put  in  there. 

Q.  Oh,  the  gun  racks  and  all? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  left  in  the  gun  racks,  but  the  gun  racks,  rifles,  and 
all  were  put  in  the  storeroom  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  locked  up  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AMiat  did  they  do  at  the  same  time  as  to  the  ammunition? — ^A. 
There  wasn't  an\i;hing  done  in  reference  to  the  ammunition. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Was  not  your  ammunition  turned  in  to  the 
quartermaster-sergeant  at  the  time  your  guns  were  put  away  in  that 
manner,  or  do  you  remember? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  certain  about 
that. 

Q.  Was  your  ammunition  at  anv  time  taken  away  from  vou  while 
vou  were  there  or  did  they  leave  you  without  inms,  but  with  ammuni- 
tion  on  hand?  We  only  want  your  best  recollection,  and  we  want 
that  as  rapidly  as  you  can  give  it  to  us. — A.  According  to  my  best 
memory,  we  had  ammunition,  but  no  rifles. 

Q.  AVhat  could  you  do  with  ammunition  without  rifles? — A.  Well, 
we  didn't  do  anything  with  it. 

0    Ts  \oiir  recollection  about  that  very  distinct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  V(»iT  well.  Then  did  you  continue  that  way  until  vou  left 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  continued  until  just  before  we  left,  and  then 
eac!i  man  was  issued  20  additional  rounds,  making  40. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  40  rounds  when  vou  left? — A.  When  we  l<»ft; 
ye<.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  travel  with  that  many  to  El  Reno? — A.  Yes.  <ir. 

Q.  Can  vou  tell  us  whether  there  was  at  anv  time  after  this  firiufir 
and  before  vou  left  there  a  count  of  vour  aniinunition  made  by  the 
quartermaster-sergeant  and  other  officers  of  the  company?  Do  you 
renienil>er  about  that? — A.  No,  sir:  I  doirt  remember,  other  than  the 
inspectifm  of  the  ammunition  that  was  made  the  next  morning  after 
the  shfiotinff  of  the  town  at  niirht.  If  then*  was  anv  othor  count 
made  of  it.  I  don't  know^  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Vn^o  did  the  shooting,  if  you  know?  Can  you  tell  us  who  did 
it?— A.  No,  sir;   I  cairt  sav. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  belonging  to  this  battalion  did 
any  of  that  shooting? — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  tried  to  find  out,  and  I 
have  heard  the  men  discuss  the  matter,  but  they  seemed  to  discuss  it 
indirectly,  not  directly.  Thev  seemed  to  be  in  a  wonder  about  it. 
just  as  I  was  myself.  I  never  was  able  to  get  any  cl(»w  whatever  to 
who  actually  done  the  shooting. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  anybody  in  Company  D 
was  connected  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  not  the  least. 

Q.  What  is  your  belief  about  it  ?  Do  you  think  anybody  in  Com- 
pany D  had  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting? — A.  Jso,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  anybody  in  either  of  the  other  companies  had? — • 
A.  I  don't  think  so.     1  don  t  see  where  they  had  any  right  to. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  agreement  or  understanding  or  conspiracy  to 
keep  silence  about  tnis  matter  that  you  know  of? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  part  of  the  men? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  withheld  any  information  in  regard  to  it  from  any- 
body ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  told*  what  I  knew  about  it  from  the  first. 

Senator  Foil\ker.  I  will  not  go  over  with  this  witness  in  detail 
about  the  target  practice  and  cleaning  of  the  guns. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Give  me  an  idea  about  cleaning  a  gun.  How  long  does  it  take 
to  clean  one  of  these  gims,  if  you  know,  after  it  has  been  fired  half  a 
dozen  times,  say  ? — A.  Well,  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

Q.  Twenty  to  thirty  minutes? — A.  Twenty  to  thirty;  yes,  sir; 
and  that  depends  upon  the  swiftness  of  the  man.  If  he  is  a  man  who 
works  fast,  and  has  everything  convenient,  he  should  get  it  in  good 
condition  in  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  I  mean  cleaning  it  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  Cleaning  the  barrel,  cleaning  the  chambers,  and  (rleaning  it 
throughout? — A.  Yos,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Would  it  not  depend  somewhat  on  the  numl)er  of  times  it  had 
been  shot? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  One  shot,  in  my  opinion,  does 
about  as  much  damage  as  five  or  six. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  These  cartridges  have  a  pretty  large  amount  of  powder  in  them 
for  a  cartridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Forty-tliree  grains,  I  think,  or  something  like  that — enough  to 
dirty  the  gun  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  a  gun  is  fired  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  times,  it  is  made 
pretty  dirty,  is  it  not? — A.  It  is  made  pretty  dirty,  but  apparently 
after  a  gim  has  been  fired  some  consideranle  times  it  has  a  tendency  to 
clean  itself  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  By  some  means,  by  the  continual  firing. 

Q.  By  what  ? — A.  By  continual  firing. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  that  is,  the  succeeding  cartridge  will  destroy  to  some 
extent  the  powder  that  is  left  by  the  preceding  one? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  it 
won't  continue  to  jnle  up. 

Q.  I  Avill  ask  you  in  a  general  way  about  target  practice.  Is  there 
juiy  chance,  when  a  man  is  out  engaged  in  target  firing,  to  get  car- 
tridges and  stick  them  in  his  pocket,  get  them  in  his  own  possession 
without  being  discovered  and  punished  for  it? — A.  No,  sir;  the  car- 
tridges you  have  before  target  practice  you  are  not  allowed  to  take 
them  on  the  range.     You  must  leave  them  at  the  quarters. 

Q.  That  is,  the  post-guard  cartridges? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  ball  cartridges. — A.  That  is  the  cartridge  I 
am  talking  about,  the  ball  cartridges  you  have  for  inspection.  I 
mean  the  ball  cartridge  is  kept  for  inspection.  You  must  leave  them 
at  your  quarters,  and  when  you  go  on  the  target  range  each  man  is 
issiied  the  amount  of  cartridges  he  is  going  to  fire.  If  he  is  going  to 
fire  10,  he  is  issued  40,  and  then  there  are  so  many  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  detailed  to  go  down  behind  the  line  to  see  that 
this  man  fires  the  required  number  of  shots.     If  he  does  not,  he  must 
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>tate  why,  and  then  the  cartridges  are  taken  from  him.  If  he  don't 
fire  it  at  the  proper  time  at  the  proper  range  that  he  should  have  fired 
at,  he  can't  nre  it  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  at  500  yards  a  man  is  required  to  fire  five  car- 
tridges and  fires  only  four,  he  has  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  gun  is  out  of  order,  or  something  like  that? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  then,  not  having  fired  one  of  his  cartridges,  is  that  left 
with  him  or  taken  away  ? — A.  The  noncommissioned  officer  that  is  in 
the  rear  of  him  takes  cnarge  of  all  the  extra  ammunition — every  car- 
tridge he  fails  to  fire.  It  is  either  taken  immediately  or  reported  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  last  range. 

Q.  All  tliis  target  firing  is  under  the  immediate  direction  and  in 
the  presence  of  an  officer  and  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
strictly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  chance  at  Niobrara  after  you  got  your  new  guns 
and  new  ammunition  to  get  any  surplus  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  was  just  as  close  with  that  ammunition  as  anybody  could  be. 
There  was  no  chance. 

Q.  Was  there  any  chance  at  Brownsville  to  get  any  surplus  am- 
munition?— A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  the  witness 
now.  I  may  think  of  something  else,  and  perhaps  will  before  he 
gets  through. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  On  this  target  practice  if  a  man  was  directed  to  shoot  a  given 
number  of  times  at  a  given  distance  and  he  failed  to  do  so,  and  could 
not  ffive  a  satisfactory  reason  for  it,  what  was  done? — A.  Why,  he  is 
penaltied.  That  is,  he  loses  5.  If  he  is  shooting  for  a  record,  5  points 
is  taken  from  whatever  he  makes. 

.  Q.  He  is  not  court-martialed  for  it  at  all? — A.  No.  sir;   he  is  not 
court-martialed;  simply  penaltied. 

Senator  Foster.  Before  Senator  Warner  examines  the  witness  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  one  question,  suggested  by  the  answer  given  to 
Senator  Taliaferro. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  You  said  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  any  Springfield  cart- 
ridges such  as  you  used  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  other  than 
those  that  are  issued. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Unless  a  man  runs  the  risk  of  a  court-martial  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir; 
if  he  wants  to  break  in  and  steal  some,  or  something  like  that. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

« 

Q.  There  was  no  way  for  any  citizens  outside  to  get  them? — A. 
No,  sh*. 

Q.  There  was  no  way  for  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  to  get  them  at 
all^ — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  nearly  5  o'clock,  and  I  think  we  might  as 
well  adjourn  until  to-morrow. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  I  can  get  through  in  a  few  minutes. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Reeves,  when  you  awoke  from  your  sleep  there  was  consid- 
erable rapid  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  first  thing  you  did  was  to  rush  to  the  window? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  looked  out  and  saw  the  flashes  of  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  firing?  Was  it  a  mixed  firing,  or  was  it  volley 
firing? — ^A.  It  sounded  to  me  like  mixed  firing. 

Q.  It  was  not  volley  firing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  flashes  that  you  saw? — A.  The  flashes  that  I 
saw  were  in  the  alley,  just  in  the  rear  or  across  on  the  town  side  from 
B  and  C  Companies. 

Q.  This  [indicating  on  map]  is  Elizabeth  street,  here  on  the 
map? — A.  ^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  is  Washington  street,  and  the  firing  you  heard  was  in 
the  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  that  alley  was  this  No.  2,  which  was  the  Cowan  honse, 
was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can't  say  anything  about  those  houses, 
because  I  never  was  in  the  houses,  and  we  was  not  allowed  to  go  down 
there  after  the  shooting. 

Q.  But  it  was  in  that  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  there  somewhere, 
from  what  I  have  read. 

Q.  That  is  marked  2  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  here  is  4  along  the  same  alley,  and  a  house  is  marked  here 
5  on  the  same  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  that  alley  where  you  saw  the  flashes? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  in  that  vicinity,  right  in  there  somewhere. 

Q.  About  how  far  up  the  alley?  That  [indicating]  is,  as  I  say, 
up  the  alley,  away  from  Garrison  road.  How  far  up  that  alley,  tak- 
ing 2  to  be  the  Cowan  house? — A.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  in  there 
about  Fourth  street.  It  seemed  to  me  right  in  there  from  the  en- 
trance. 

Q.  It  was  about  in  there,  you  say? — A.  About  that  2;  yes,  sir; 
it  seemed  like.  That  is  the  best  I  could  judge  at  that  time.  Of 
course  I  didn't  stay  at  the  window  but  a  short  while,  but  it  seemed 
like  they  was  shooting  toward  the  post,  and  I  got  away  as  quick  as 
possible. 

Q.  Which  way  is  the  Rio  Grande — north  or  south  from  the  parade 
ground  ? — A.  From  the  parade  ground  it  is  south. 

Q.  Then,  D  barracks  is  south  of  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  entrance  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  you  were  standing  was  in  the  window  there  [indicat- 
ing], looking  out,  and  there  would  be  these  buildings  [indicating], 
whatever  they  were,  between  you  and  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  you  see  the  flashes? — A.  There  was  no  building 
between  me  and  where  I  was  looking.  I  was  looking  right  across  in 
this  direction  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  This  is  the  telegraph  onice  [indicating] ;  you  know  where  that 
telegraph  office  is? — A.  Yes,  sir;  out  being  upstairs 

Q.  You  could  look  over  the  telegraph  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  look  down  and  see  the  flashes  in  there  [indicat- 
ing] ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  AVhich  way  were  those  flashes  coming — toward  the  fort? — A. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  is  the  way  they  were  coming;  yes,  sir.  That 
is  the  way  it  appeared  tp  me. 

Q.  That  thev  were  firing  at  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  say  it  ap- 
peared to  me  they  were  firing  in  that  direction. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear? — ^A.  I  must  have  heard 
about  a  dozen,  I  guess.    Perhaps  more.     I  couldn't  say. 

Senator  Forakek.  Do  you  mean  at  that  time,  or  altogether? 

Senator  Warker.  I  am  asking  him  altogether? 

A.  About  a  dozen  shots,  I  gue^js,  or  maybe  more,  because  one  por- 
tion of  the  time  I  wasn't  paymg  any  attention.  I  was  trying  to  get 
downstairs,  and  in  the  excitement  there  was  the  call  to  arms,  and  the 
f-hooting  was  still  going  on.  It  might  have  been  more  than  a  dozen 
shots,  but  I  know  the  fii'ing  lasted  and  was  going  on  when  we  got 
downstairs. 

Q.  It  was  dark  up  in  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  considerable  confusion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  after  you  got  up  and  dressed,  there  was A.  I  mean 

I  didn't  dress,  but  I  put  on  tlie  trousers  and  the  blouse. 

Q.  You  dressed  up  that  much  ? — A.  And  shoes ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  up,  and  there  was  some  confusion  about  getting  the 
keys  in  the  dark? — A.  Not  getting  the  keys,  but  getting  the  racks 
unlocked. 

Q.  Getting  the  right  key  for  the  right  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  occasioned  some  delay? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  delay? — A.  It  was  about  three  minutes,  I 
judge,  or  something  like  that,  before  the  corporal  was  able  to  unlock 
nil  the  racks. 

Q.  There  were  no  lights  in  the  barracks  until  Captain  Lyon  had 
ordered  the  barracks  to  be  lighted  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  WTien  was  that? — A.  That  was  after  we  had  fell  in  and  had 
marched  in  the  rear  of  the  quarters  and  halted,  before  we  started  out 
to  patrol  the  town. 

Q.  WTiy  were  the  barracks  ordered  to  be  lighted? — A.  Why,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  there  wasn't  anybody  leit. 

Q.  That  is,  to  make  sure  that  nobody  was  up  in  the  barracks  ? — A. 
That  none  of  the  company  was  hiding  around  or  falling  back. 

Q.  Had  there  been  a  count  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  there  been  a  roll  call  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That 
is,  the  roll  had  not  been  called  at  that  time.  The  roll  was  called  as 
soon  as  the  corporal  hollered  down  that  the  barracks  were  clear. 
Then  they  called  the  roll. 

Q.  Let  us  understand  that. — A.  I  say  as  soon  as  we  marched  out 
in  the  rear  of  the  quarters,  the  captain  gave  the  corporal  orders  to 
light  the  barracks  and  see  that  it  was  clear,  to  see  that  none  of  the 
men  had  skulked  back  and  gone  into  the  quarters.  Then  after  the 
corporal  had  inspected  the  quarters  and  come  out  on  the  porch  and 
reported  to  the  captain  that  there  was  no  men  in  the  quarters,  then 
he  ordered  the  first  sergeant  to  call  the  roll. 

Q.  You  at  first  formed  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  counted  off. 

Q.  Then  you  marched  around  to  the  rear  of  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes, 
gir. 
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Q.  And  to  the  wall,  the  fence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  deployed  there  as  skirmishers  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  that  Captain  Lyon  ordered  you  to  go  up  and 
see  whether  any  man  was  hid  in  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.  And  the  man  went  up  and  lighted  the  light? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  looked  through  the  barracks  and  came  back  and  reported? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  captain. 

Q.  That  there  was  no  one  there  ? — A.  No  one  there. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  time  that  the  roll  call  was  had? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  captain  gave  the  command  to  the  first  sergeant  then. 

Q.  There  was  no  roll  call  before  that? — A.  No  more  than  to  count 
off.  Every  man  counted,  and  according  to  the  count  everybody  was 
present. 

Q.  They  counted  off — one,  two,  three,  four? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  on 
up  to  fifty  or  sixty. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  that;  squad  counting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the 
whole  company  counted. 

Q.  I  know;  but  one,  two,  three,  four? — ^A.  That  is  squad  counting; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  count  there  at  that  time  in  front  of  the 
barracks? — A.  The  captain  made  a  count  himself.  After  the  men 
had  counted  off,  the  captain  passed  in  front  of  the  company  and  then 
in  the  rear,  and  counted  himself,  and  then  moved  the  company  in  rear 
of  the  quarters  and  deployed 

Senator  Scott.  And  then  had  the  roll  called? 

A.  Yes,  sir — ^not  then.  He  had  the  quarters  inspected,  and  then 
had  the  roll  called. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  After  you  had  "  counted  off,"  as  you  call  it,  and  the  captain  had 
gone  around  in  front  of  the  company  and  in  rear  of  the  company  and 
tne  company  had  been  moved  around  the  wall  and  deployea,  at  that 
time  the  captain  ordered  the  corporal  to  go  up  in  the  quarters  and 
see  if  any  of  the  men  were  up  uiere?^A.  Yes,  sir;  after  they  de- 
ployed. 

5?enator  Foraker.  You  said,  "  To  see  if  any  of  the  men  had  skulked 
back." — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  But  the  captain  did  count  the  men  personally  before  the  roll 
was  called? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  counted  them  personally,  himself. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  them  missing  except  those  who  had  the  right 
to  be  away  ? — A.  None  at  all.    They  was  all  counted  up,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  many  were  there,  do  you  remember? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
remember  just  how  many  there  were. 

Q.  WTiat  is  your  ofiice  ? — A.  Sergeant — duty  sergeant 

Q.  How  many  were  absent  and  accounted  for? — A.  I  can't  be  sure. 
I  think  there  were  two.     I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  Only  two  absent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  only  two — that  is,  I  mean  that 
was  present  with  the  company. 

Q.  You  understand  me,  Mr.  Reeves,  I  do  not  mean  that  were  absent 
on  pass,  but  were  absent  from  the  roll  call.     I  tell  you  that  so  that 
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Tou  will  understand  it. — A.  There  wasn't  anv  absent  from  the  roll 
'call. 

Q.  Any  on  guard  duty  ? 

Senator  Oat»man.  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  However,  I  will  get 
the  witness  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  wit- 
ness at  all. 

Bv  Senator  Warner: 

•■  ' 

Q.  You  had  certain  members  of  the  company  on  guard  duty? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  there  for  roll  call  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  me>ant  that 
thev  were  accounted  for. 

Q.  But  how  many  were  accounted  for? 

Senator  Taliaferro.  And  not  present? 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  And  not  present? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  keep 
anv  record  of  that. 

ft 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  In  calling  the  roll,  suppose  you  had  been  ordered  out  on  guard 
duty,  and  they  called  "  Reeves,"  j^our  name.  How  would  that  be 
answered?  If  you  were  not  present  when  the  roll  was  called,  would 
somebody  answer  for  you? — A.  No^  sir.  The  first  sergeant  knows 
where  all  the  men  are.  He  has  a  list  of  all  the  different  details  of 
men  that  are  sent  out  on  guard,  and  when  the  roll  is  called 

Q.  I  think  I  can  make  that  plain. 

Senator  Foraker.  I^et  him  finish.  And  when  the  roll  is  called, 
what? 

A.  When  the  roll  is  called,  he  simply  deducts  the  authorized 
absentees  from  the  list — that  is,  from  the  number  present — and  that 
gives  him  the  men  that  are  in  line. 

Q.  And  he  reports  so  many  present,  or  so  many  absent  and  ac- 
counted for?  He  reports  to  the  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  appoints  all 
accounted  for,  unless  there  are  some  unauthorized  absentees. 

Q.  Now,  about  this  inspection  when  the  men  went  out  to  the  target 
practice.  You  wore  what  they  call  the  web  belts,  did  you  not? — A. 
Ves,  sir. 

Q.  AVhen  you  went  out  to  the  drill  you  wore  the  McKeever  box? — 
A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes.  sir.  That  is,  I  will  just  make 
that  plain.  We  wore  them  until — well,  we  didn't  change  until  we  got 
to  Fort  Reno.  After  we  got  to  Fort  Reno  we  changed  and  commenced 
wearing  the  web  belt  all  the  time,  but  then  at  Brownsville  we  used 
that  belt  for  drill  and  the  other  belt  for  ''  hiking  "  purposes  only. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  used  this  for  the  drill,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  drill  and  in- 
spection. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  But  the  McKeever  belt  was  the  one  you  wore  when  you  were 
called  out  for  drill  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  had  no  target  practice  at  Brownsville? — A.  No  target 
practice  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  When  yon  were  called  out  for  drill  the  morning  of  the  14th  it 
was  the  McKeever  box  you  wore? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  14th? 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  after  the  affray.  The  affray  was  the 
night  of  the  18th. — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 

Senator  Forakkr.  Answer  the  question. 

A.  I  got  a  little  too  fast  there.  We  changed  the  belts  at  Fort 
Brown.  That  is,  we  commenced  wearing  the  web  belt  and  simply 
used  this  belt  for  inspection,  but  before  that  time  we  had  been  drill- 
ing and  attending  all  drills  and  guards  and  everything  in  this  belt; 
but  after  then  we  simply  mounted  guard  and  attended  inspection  in 
this  belt. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  \^^len  did  you  change  that? — A.  We  changed  that  at  Browns- 
ville. 

Q.  Before  this  affray  ? — A.  Before  the  trouble  at  Brownsville  hap- 
pened. 

Q.  So  that  morning  you  went  out  with  the  McKeever  box? — A. 
No,  sir;  we  went  out  with  the  web  belts. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that,  are  you,  Mr.  Reeves? — A.  Yes, 
rir. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  cartridges  did  they  have  in  the  web 
belt? — A.  Ten  rounds — five  in  each  side. 

Q.  They  would  come  about  where  your  vest  pockets  are,  would 
they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  In  making  the  inspection  for  anmiunition  when  you  had  the 
web  belt,  the  officer  went  in  front  of  you,  did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  went  in  front  and  rear. 

Q.  In  front  for  the  inspection  of  the  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
mean  he  went  in  front  of  you  and  felt  as  far  as  he  could,  and  then 
went  in  the  rear  of  vou  and  felt  the  belt  all  the  wav  around.  He  felt 
of  each  little  pocket. 

Q.  There  was  a  rod  used  in  the  inspection  of  the  firearms  there — 
this  rod  with  a  rag  for  the  cleaning  of  the  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  very  clear,  and  I  did  not  understand.  Was  that 
rod  used  upon  all  the  gims  in  that  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same 
rod  was  used,  but  different  rags,  you  know.  We  didn't  use  the  same 
rag  in  a  different  gun. 

Q.  But  the  same  rod  was  used? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  rod. 

Q.  That  is,  each  gun  was  treated  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  each  gim 
got  th(»  same  treatment. 

Q.  If  there  were  40  guns  there,  each  gun  was  inspected  by  using 
a  rod  and  a  rag? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  clear  about  that,  Mr.  Reeves? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
am  sure  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  correct  that  when  the  officer  was  inspect- 
ing, if  a  gun  was  found  that  did  not  look  just  right,  that  soldier  was 
ordered  to  step  out  so  many  paces  to  the  front,  and  when  the  inspect- 
ing officer  got  through  with  the  line  he  went  back  to  those  who  had 
stepped  out  in  front  and  applied  the  rod  to  those  guns  only? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  remember  a  case  of  that  happening  to  Cook  Dade,  and  I 
don't  remember  who  the  others  was,  but  as  he  was  cook  he  never 
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cleaned  his  gun,  and  it  was  just  full  of  cobwebs  and  rust.  That  was 
all  the  matter  with  the  gun. 

Q.  Cobwebs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  everything  else  was  in  his  gun. 

Q.  But  the  rod  was  used  in  all  the  other  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  cook,  Mr.  Dade? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  go  out  with  the  company? — A.  No,  sir;  he  never 
had  used  the  gun.  It  just  stayed  in  the  rack  from  one  year  to  the 
other. 

Q.  Was  he  not  on  inspection  that  morning^ — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  he 
was  on  inspection.     That  is  why  his  gun  came  up. 

By  Senator  Tauaferro  : 

Q.  And  he  was  marched  to  the  front? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  stepped 
him  to  the  front. 

Q.  Because  his  gun  was  not  in  good  order? — A.  They  wasn't  just 
certain  about  it.  They  wanted  to  be  sure,  but  they  wanted  to  find 
out  what  was  in  his  gun.  It  was  dirt  and  rust  and  cobwebs  and  other 
things. 

Senator  Scott.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  you  got  away  from.  I 
know  this  is  very  amusing. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  does  this  web  belt  hold  when  it  is  full? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  90  pounds,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  have  one  of  them  here. 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  is  90.     I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  You  said  Captain  Lvon  was  feeling  whether  some  of  these 
places  were  empty.    Was  tnat  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  inspection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  there  were  only  places  for  ten  cartridges? — A.  No, 
eir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Reeves,  when  was  it  you  got  40  rounds  of  cartridges? — A. 
We  got  20  rounds  in  addition  to  what  we  already  had  just  a  day 
before  we  left  Brownsville,  I  think.  Yes ;  it  was  just  a  day  before 
we  left  Brownsville.  We  were  issued  20  rounds  in  addition,  mak- 
ing40. 

Q.  You  had  20  rounds  in  the  start  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  20  rounds  when  you  came  to  Brownsville? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  were  issued  20  rounds  in  Nebraska. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  think  there  were  90? — A.  Ninety. 

Senator  Foraker.  Here  is  one  of  those  belts.  It  is  full  of  live 
cartridges,  so  it  will  be  handled  very  carefully. 

Senator  Warner.  I  could  finish  this  examination  if  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator  Foraker.  Excuse  me,  Senator. 

The  Witness.  It  holds  90  rounds. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Are  there  ten  in  each  of  these  boxes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two  clips; 
five  each. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Reeves,  we  will  start  again.  You  know  that  some  of 
your  people — I  do  not  care  about  stating  just  what  it  was  unless  you 
want  to — ^had  some  trouble  after  you  got  there  to  Brownsville? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  talked  over  among  you  considerably? — A.  Why,  yes, 
sir;  I  have  heard  the  men  speak  of  it  around  the  quarters;  in  fact,  I 
have  mentioned  it  myself.  That  is,  none  of  these  men  that  got  hurt 
have  ever  told  me  they  got  hurt,  but  I  have  known  they  went  to  the 
hospital ;  and  I  have  heard  other  men  say  that  such  and  such  a  fellow 
got  knocked  in  the  head  with  a  six-shooter,  and  one  was  made  to  get 
off  the  street  and  one  shoved  overboard,  and  something  like  that. 

Q.  How  was  that  talked  of? — A.  Well,  it  was  just  talked  of.  Nat- 
urally, they  would  want  to  know  why,  what  they  was  doing,  or  what 
caused  it,  and  nobody  seemed  to  know.  So  the  thing  stopped  right 
there,  as  far  as  my  company  was  concerned.  I  don't  know  what  was 
said  in  other  companies. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  find  out  about  it  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  let  it  pass? — A.  No,  sir;  I  understand  it  was  reported 
to  the  commanding  officer,  and  he  didn't  do  anything  about  it  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Then  this  affair  that  night — how  did  you  treat  that?  The 
same  way? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  told  the  commanding  officer  I  was  as 

food  as  my  word,  that  I  would  trv  to  find  out  among  the  men  if 
could  wh.ether  they  had  any  knowledge  as  to  who  did  do  the  shoot- 
ing. 

Q.  That  is,  you  say  not  directly,  but  indirectly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is,  talking  in  a  way  to  gain  information,  if  it  was  possible. 

Q.  Who  did  you  talk  to  about  it? — A.  Well,  my  section,  princi- 
pally. I  don't  remember  that  I  spoke  to  but  very  few  other  men,  be- 
cause they  had  noncommissioned  officers  in  charge  of  them  to  look 
after  them,  and  I  didn't  bother  with  them  at  all,  but  my  section,  I 
called  them  all  together  in  a  solid  squad,  just  as  you  gentlemen  are 
sitting  here,  and  explained  the  matter  to  them  and  told  them  that  if 
anyone  knew  who  did  it,  or  had  heard,  or  anything  about  it,  they 
would  let  me  know. 

Q.  AVhen  was  that? — A.  That  was  about  a  week  after  this  matt^ 
had  happened,  and  after  we  got  to  Fort  Reno  also,  but  I  never  was 
able  to  find  out  anything.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  only  trying  to 
to  find  out,  lust  like  I  was,  so  I  never  was  able  to  gain  any,  intor- 
mation  at  all.  I  was  sorry  of  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
seemed  the  Department,  simply  because  a  noncommissioned  officer 
was  with  the  men,  thought  they  should  actually  find  out  who  did  it — 
if  soldiers  did  do  it,  who  it  was  that  did  it,  but  it  was  just  as  hard 
for  us  to  find  out  as  it  was  for  the  inspector's  office  that  investigated 
the  affair. 

Q.  Wliy  was  it  that  you  only  commenced  it  a  week  after  the 
affray? — A.  That  is  when  I  was  ordered. 

Q.  Oh ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  was  ordered. 

Q.  You  did  nothing  until  you  were  ordei'ed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  ordered? — A.  By  the  major.  Major  Pen- 
rose, and  Captain  Lyon,  also.  They  ordered  the  noncommissioned 
officers  to  do  all  they  could  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
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Q.  XJp  to  that  time  you  had  done  nothing? — A.  No,  sir;  only 

Q.  H^d  you  been  down  town  after  the  affray? 
Senator  Foraker.  Let  him  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  he 
had  done  nothing. 
Senator  Warner.  If  I  cut  you  off,  pardon  nie. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Up  to  that  time,  what  had  you  done,  if  anything — up  to  the 
time  Major  Penrose  ordered  you? — A.  I  hadn%t  done  anything,  be- 
cause I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  didn't  know  where  to  start  to 
look  after  the  matter.  It  had  never  been  thought  of  that  soldiers 
did  do  it.  Later  on  it  was  thought  the  soldiers  at  the  post,  some  of 
them,  actually  had  done  this  firing,  and  then 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  the  next  morning  after  the  shooting 
there  was  a  report  there  that  at  the  places  were  the  firing  had  been 
done  there  was  ammunition  such  as  is  used  in  the  Springfield  rifles  ? — 
A.  It  came  out  in  the  paper  the  next  evening,  but  then  nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  it  talked  of  that  the  soldiers  had  done  it? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  inspection  the  next  morning  was  to 
determine  about  the  guns,  whether  they  had  been  used  in  the  shooting 
up  of  the  town  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  next  morning? — A.  I  knew  that  the  next 
morning. 

Q.  Did  that  occasion  any  talk  in  your  company,  among  you  and 
vour  fellows? — A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  every  man  was  glad  to 
know  that  it  was  not  anybody  in  D  Company.  P2very  man  seemed  to 
feel  proud. 

Q.  That  is  proper. — A.  Because  one  man  didn't  know  what  some 
other  man  might  have  done,  and  after  the  inspection  everybody  was 
foimd  clear  and  the  rifles  in  good  condition. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Was  there  any  feeling  among  your  company  as  to  what  com- 
pany did  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  impression  among  your  company? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  heard  a  man  intimate  at  all. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Where  are  you  living  now? — A.  Oklahoma  City. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  there? — A.  Porter  at  the  Hotel  Threadgill. 

Senator  Scott.  You  will  have  to  come  back  at  10.30  to-morrow 
morning,  Sergeant.    Be  here  promptly  at  that  time. 

A.   leSj  sir. 

The  committee,  at  5.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  Thursday, 
February  7,  1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Thursday,  February  7,  1907. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Present,  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Blackburn,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  and  Over- 
man. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JERBT  E.  REEVES  (COLORED)— <3ontinued. 

Jerry  E.  Reeves,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being  recalled, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Warner. 

Q.  Now,  sergeant,  as  to  the  inspection  that  was  made  of  the  guns 
on  the  morning  of  August  14,  that  was  a  careful  inspection,  was  it 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  you  have  stated  the  rod  was  used  to  each  gun? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  a  separate  piece  of  rag  to  each  gun? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  else  was  done  in  the  inspection  of  that  gun?  Did  they 
stop  at  that? — A.  They  stopped  after  the  gun  was  well  wiped  witn 
the  rod,  that  is,  the  rod  worked  up  and  down  in  it  with  a  clean  rag 
sufficiently  to  test  as  to  whether  it  had  been  fired  or  not. 

Q.  Then  did  he  not  look  into  the  chamber  of  the  gim  ? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
the  chamber  was  opened  and  the  gun  was  inspected  thoroughly. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  he  say  that  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
he  did  all  this? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  I  asked  him  about  the  morning  of  the 
14th.     (To  the  witness.) 

Q.  After  wiping  the  gun  with  the  rod,  how  did  he  take  the  gun? — 
A.  The  first  thing  done,  before  they  commenced  wiping,  was  to  take 
the  bolts  out  and  inspect  the  well. 

Q.  (Producing  a  Springfield  army  rifle.)  This  is  the  well,  in  which 
the  cartridge  lies? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  This  big  portion  right  in  here  is 
called  the  well.  After  they  had  inspected  that  thoroughly,  and  then 
applied  the  rod. 

Q.  And  that  was  done  with  each  gun  ? — A.  Yes^  sir.     Every  gun. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  to  make  such  an  inspection? — ^A.  Well,  I 
presume  it  took,  sir,  about  an  hour,  I  guess  I  might  say. 

Q.  The  inspection  of  each  gun,  how  long  would  it  take? — ^A.  Well,  I 
suppose — I  could  not  confine  myself  just  how  long — well,  I  suppose 
three  or  four  minutes,  something  like  that. 

Q.  How  much  more  had  to  be  done  in  the  cleaning  of  a  gun  than  in 
that  inspection? — A.  How  much  more  woidd  have  been  required  to 
have  cleaned  the  gun  than  what  was  done? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  well,  there  would  not  have  been — they  had  done 
pretty  well  everything  that  was  to  be  done  excepting  the  oiling  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  it  aiter  it  was  cleaned,  oiling  it  slightly. 

Q.  Would  it  take  much  less  time  to  make  this  inspection  than  it 
would  to  clean  the  gun  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  if  the  gun  had  been  fired  it  would 
take  more  time     If  the  guns  had  actually  been  fired,  it  would  ti^e 
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more  time.  If  a  ^un  is  dirty  from  being  fired,  it  would  take  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  to  clean  it  properly — that  is,  for  inspection. 
But  as  all  the  guns  were  cleaned  already,  it  did  not  take  so  long. 
You  could  easily  see,  after  running  the  clean  rags  down  in  them  and 
working  them  up  and  down,  if  they  did  not  come  out  soiled,  why  the 
gun  must  be  all  right. 

Q.  If  I  remember  correctly,  Major  Blocksom  states — you  know 
Major  Blocksom? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  States  that  it  would  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  clean  a  gun  after 
it  had  been  fired. — ^A.  I  can  not  agree  with  him  there,  sir.  There  is 
no  soldier,  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  can  clean  a  gun  after  it  has  been  fired — 
that  is,  clean  it  properly,  in  less  than  twenty  minuter.  You  can  clean 
it  in  less  time  so  that  it  woidd  pass  ordinary  inspection. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  time? — ^A.  Oh,  we  will  say  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  least  time  it  could  be  cleaned  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
least  time.     You  can  not  do  otherwise. 

Q.  Would  it  ever  take  forty  minutes? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
any  case  why  it  should  require  forty  minutes  to  clean  it,  unless  your 
gun  had  got  m  awful  bad  condition  from  rust.  Of  course,  if  it  was  full 
of  rust,  it  might  take  forty  minutes. 

Q.  Take  a  gim  that  was  in  good  condition,  and  clean,  and  then  fire 
it,  say,  from  nve  to  ten  times. — A.  It  shoidd  be  cleaned  within  twenty 
minutes. 

Q.  Within  twenty  minutes  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  it  be  cleaned  in  less  time,  sergeant? — A.  It  could  not 
be  cleaned  in  less  time  and  pass  a  rigid  examination,  sir — that  is,  a 
rigid  inspection,  a  careful  inspection,  such  as  the  officers  made  on 
that  occasion. 

Q.  How  many  noncommissioned  officers  were  there  in  your  com- 
pany on  duty  on  the  night  of  August  13? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  give  the  number.  1  can  name  them,  I  think,  sir.  I  will  have 
to  name  them. 

Q.  If  you  could  run  them  over  in  your  own  mind  so  as  so  save  giv- 
ing all  the  names. 

Senator  Overman.  Count  them  on  your  fingers. 

A.  There  were  four  sergeants — that  is,  including  the  first  sergeant — 
four  sergeants. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  And  how  many  corporals? — A.  I  think  there  were  five  cor- 
porals on  duty.     There  was  one  corporal  absent  with  leave,  on  pass. 

Q.  Now,  to  a  man  not  familiar  with  the  Army — and  few  of  us  are 
at  these  times — the  duty  of  the  sergeant  is  to  see  that  his  squad, 
his  division,  perform  their  duty,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  that  none  of  them  fall  out  of  line,  and  that  they  obey 
orders? — ^A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  sergeant,  and  under  the  sergeant  there 
is  a  corporal,  isn't  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  next  to  watch,  to  see  that  the  men  remain  in  line  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  corporal  has  the  real  supervision  of  the 
squad;  yes,  sir:  he  has  the  direct  supervision  of  the  squad,  and  the 
sergeant  is  in  charge  of  the  whole  business. 
Of  the  squadl — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
>.  Of  the  corporal  and  the  squad? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  take  your  case;  how  many  men  were  in  your  squad t — 
A.  In  my  section — sergeants  are  in  charge  of  sections  and  corporals 
of  squads.     The  section  is  divided  into  two  squads. 

Q.  With  two  corporals? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can't  be  exact  on  the  num- 
ber of  men  I  had,  but  about  fifteen. 

Q.  Fifteen? — A.  Yesj  I  will  say  fifteen. 

Q.  And  those  were  divided  into  two  squads? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  corporal  to  each  squad? — A.  A  corporal;  yes,  sir.  Some- 
times you  might  have  three  corporals,  and  just  distnbute  them 

Q.  1  know,  but  let  us  confine  to  that  night.  There  was  one  cor- 
poral away,  you  said,  that  night,  on  pass  or  on  duty. A.  You  want 

to  know  how  many  corporals 

Q.  That  night. — A.  Oh,  let  me  get  at  that,  then.  I  was  referring 
to  something  else.  I  had  one  corporal.  One  corporal  was  in  charge 
of  quarters.  Corporal  Powell,  ana  the  other  corporal  was  on  pass. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  have  you  seen  Corporal  Powell? 
Do  you  know  whether  he  IS  here  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  him.  I 
don'  think  he  is  here.     The  last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  in  Fort  Worth, 

Q.  Is  Sergeant  Green  here? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  has 
arrived  here. 

Q.  Subpoenas  were  issued  for  them.  Corporal  Robinson,  do  you 
know  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  here? — A.  No,  sir.  I  heard  this  morning  that  he  is  on 
the  way — somewhere  down  about  Louisville.     He  is  on  the  way  here. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  When  you  had  moved  yoiu*  company  around  from  the  front  of 
Barracks  D,  to  be  deployed  as  skirmisners  in  the  rear  of  the  wall  or 
fence,  it  was  your  busmess  then  to  watch  to  see  that  the  men  retained 
their  places,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  your  corporal  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  that,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  duty  and  the  duty  of  other  sergeants  in  the 
corps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  see  whether  any  man  went  out  of  the  ranks  or  not  ? — A. 
I  did  not  see  anyone  go  out. 

Q.  Y^ou  did  see  if  anyone  went  out? — A.  If  anyone  went  out,  I  did 
not  see  him. 

Q.  It  was  your  business  to  see  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  light,  so  that  you  could  have  seen? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 
Possibly  a  man  could  have  gotten  out  without  my  seeing  him.  Yes, 
sir;  in  the  dark;  but  I  was  in  a  pretty  good  position  to  watch  to  see  that 
any  man  did  not  go  out.  That  is,  if  he  did  I  did  not  see  him;  but  I 
could  not  say  now  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  gotten  out 
without  my  seeing  him,  because  it  might  have  been  possible  that  a  man 
could  have  gotten  out  without  my  seeing  him,  because  after  they 
deployed  that  left  me  between  the  center  of  the  two  squads.  That  is, 
they  deploved  first  in  squads  a  certain  distance,  about  15  paces  apart, 
and  then  they  would  go  from  s(][uads  into  skirmishers.  Axter  deploy- 
ing into  squads,  they  formed  into  one  or  maybe  two  squads  of  my 
section. 

Q.  And  they  had  deployed  as  squads  before  tYve  toVL  v^«^  c»lled< — A, 
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Q.  They  had  deployed  as  squads  before  the  roll  was  called  out  there 
at  the  wall  ? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir,  w^hether  we  deployed  before 
or  after.     I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention,  so  as  to  understand.  As  I  under- 
stand your  testunony  on  yesterday,  after  you  had  deployed  there, 
taken  vour  position,  Captam  Lyon  sent  a  noncommissioned  officer  up 
in  the  1[)arracks  to  see  if  the  men  were  all  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  reported  that  there  was  no  one  there,  and  then  the 
roll  was  called? — A.  After  they  were  deployed,  they  were  assembled 
and  the  roll  was  called,  and  then  we  went  into  the  town  to  make 
patrol. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  had  deployed  that  the  roll  was  called? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  remember  now. 

Q.  I  just  want  to  get  your  understanding,  Mr.  Reeves. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  in  that  condition  you  say  a  man  might  have  gotten  into  the 
ranks  without  your  seeing  nirti,  or  out  of  the  ranks — you  did  not  say 
into  the  ranks.  I  withdraw  that — that  he  might  have  gotten  out  of 
the  ranks  without  vour  seeing  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  possibly  could 
have  gotten  out  without  my  knowledge,  because  that  leit  me,  as  I  say, 
in  the  center  of  the  squad,  where  I  had  a  pretty  fair  view,  but  it  might 
have  been  possible  for  some  man  on  my  extreme  left  or  right  to  have 
gotten  out. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  equally  easy  for  some  one  to  have  gotten 
in,  would  it  not? — A.  Well,  no,  sir;  1  don't  think  so.  I  think  that 
would  have  attracted  some  more  attention. 

Q.  Why? — A.  For  the  simple  reason  that  when  the  company  was 
moved  around  a  man  might  have  fell  out  in  the  dark,  he  might  have 
laid  down  or  something,  and  during  the  excitement 

S.  Ck)uld  a  man  have  fallen  in  in  the  dark  as  well? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
d  not  have  gotten  in;  I  am  sure  a  man  could  not  have  gotten  in 
after  w^e  deployed,  without  some  one  seeing  him. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  you  seeing  him,  not  some  one.  I  am  speaking 
about  you? — A.  O,  well;  no,  sir;  no  one  could  not  have  come  in  or 
out — that  is  of  my  squad — without  my  seeing  him;  no,  sir. 

S.  Come  in  or  out — do  you  mean  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  he 
d  not  have  gotten  in  or  out. 

Q.  Of  your  squad? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  my  squad.  Of  course  I  can 
not  speak  for  the  others. 

Q.  So  that  when  a  few  minutes  since  you  said  that  one  might  have 
gotten  out  when  you  were  deployed,  because  it  was  dark,  you  now 
modify  that  by  saying  that  he  could  not  have  gotten  out. — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  so  with  the  other  divisions  would  it  not, if  the 
officers  did  their  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  should  be. 

Q.  Well,  then,  having  counted  the  men  in  front  of  the  barracks, 
what  was  the  piu*pose  of  sending  any  one  up  in  the  barracks  to  see  if 
any  had  skulked  out  of  the  ranks,  as  you  said  yesterday,  I  think. — A. 
Well,  as  I  said  yesterday,  sir,  I  could  not  define  that,  only  I  guess  it 
was  the  object  of  Captain  Lyon  to  thoroughly  satisfy  himself. 

Q.  Thoroughly  satisfy  himself  of  what? — A.  Well,' that  no  one  had 
fallen  out  since'  the  company  had  started  to  move  out — since  they 
moved  from  the  front,  or  during  the  excitement. 

Q,  When  they  were  moving  out  of  the  quarters  and  arouwd  the 
IbArrackB.  could  somebody  have  fallen  out  then  w\t\\owt  youx  Vtvo^- 
^^  ^—^'  Very  likely;  yes,  sir. 
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O.  Could  somebody  have  come  in  without  your  knowledge? — ^A. 
Well,  at  that  time,  very  likely  they  could  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  is  it  not.  Sergeant  Reeves,  I  will  ask  you  now  as  a 
soldier:  The  men  were  marching  around  there  under  the  supi>osi- 
tion  that  the  fort  was  being  attacked  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  have  attracted  more  attention  if  you  had  seen  a  man 
dropping  out,  when  you  were  going  into  a  place  of  danger  to  fight, 
than  for  a  fellow  to  come  and  get  in,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't 
think  so,  sir^  not  according  to  my  feeling  in  the  matter. 

Q.  But  either  could  have  occurred? — A.  Yes,  sir;  either  could 
have  occurred,  because  in  the  place  I  was  marching  I  had  a  certain 
vicinity  that  I  could  watch  over,  but  I  could  not  be  responsible  for 
what  might  have  been  going  on  in  the  rear  of  the  company. 

Q.  When  you  were  marching  around  there,  where  was  the  place 
of  the  first  sergeant,  Mr.  Frazier? — ^A.  He  was  two  paces  from  the 
right,  opposite  the  second  file  from  th^  right.  He  was  on  the  right 
or  the  company. 

Q.  On  the  right  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  a  word  more  about  this  ammunition.  When  you  left 
Niobrara  you  had  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ten  in  the  web  belt  and  ten  in  the  McKeever  box? — A.  No, 
sir;  we  had  all  twenty  rounds  in  our  web  belts. 

Q.  What  do  you  say? — A.  We  put  all  the  ammunition  we  had  in 
our  web  belts.  That  was  the  post  order,  that  each  man  should  carry 
in  his  web  belt  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition ;  that  was  all  that  they 
had. 

Q.  And  then  you  changed  to  the  McKeever  box  after  you  got  down 
to  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  making  of  an  inspection  and 
so  forth. 

Q.  When  you  wore  the  web  belt  out  there  upon  drill,  or  whatever 
it  was,  the  McKeever  box  with  the  ten  rounds  was  back  in  the  bar- 
racks, was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hanging  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  either  hanging  up,  or  some  of  the 
orderly  men  were  so  awful  nice  they  kept  theirs  locked  up ;  but  others 
kept  them  as  a  general  thing  hanging  up  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

Q.  So  as  to  be  ready  for  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  so  it  was  with  the  belt,  if  you  had  the  McKeever  box  the 
belt  was  hung  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  turned  in  your  guns  about  two  days  after  the  Browns- 
ville affray? — A.  Yes,  sir;  something  like  two  days. 

Q.  But  kept  your  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  you  left  Brownsville,  when  twenty  rounds  additional  were 
issued  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  ordinary  drill,  when  you  were  called  out  for  the  drill  in  the 
morning — voii  had  to  drill  every  morning,  did  you  not,  after  break- 
fast?— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  drilled. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  rule  at  Fort  Niobrara  as  to  whether  you 
went  out  with  the  McKeever  box  or  the  web  belt  ? — A.  We  wore  the 
McKeever  box. 

Q.  At  Fort  Niobrara  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  time  you  were  there — on  such  drills  I  am  speaking  of? — 
A.   Yes,  sir;  on  such  drills. 

Q.  And  on  target  practice  you  wore  the  web? — A.  On  target  prac- 
tice, practice  marches,  and  so  forth. 
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Q.  On  practice  marches^  because  that  was  the  kind  of  belt  you 
would  wear  in  action,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  order  changed,  if  at  all? — A.  The  order  was 
changed — I  don't  remember  the  date — but  it  was  changed  after  we 
arrived  at  Brownsville. 

S.  How  long  after  jrou  arrived  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  Well,  a  short 
e.  I  don't  know  just  how  many  days,  sir,  but  a  short  while  after 
we  were  there.     It  was  not  very  long. 

Q.  When,  with  reference  to  the  Brownsville  affray  on  the  night  of 
AiiCTist  13t--A.  What  did  we  wear 

Q.  When  was  the  change  made  with  reference  to  that  date,  whether 
it  was  before  or  after,  Sergeant  Reeves? — A.  Oh,  it  was  before — yes, 
sir;  it  was  before. 

Q.  How  many  days  before  ? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  am  satis- 
fied it  was  before. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  impresses  itself  upon  your  memory  that  that 
change  was  made  before  tne  14th  of  August  ?-^A.  Well,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  did  not  wear  any  blouses  there.  We  wore  kakhi 
trousers  and  leggings  and  chambre  shirts,  no  blouses,  it  was  so  hot, 
and  the  ma^or,  after  issuing  the  order  that  that  would  be  the  uniform 
for  the  gamson,  then  he  issued  the  order  that  that  web  belt  would  be 
worn  on  all  occasions;  that  is,  until  further  orders. 

Q.  That  order  was  made  by  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by 
Major  Penrose. 

Q.  There  was  sometliin^  said.  Sergeant  Reeves,  about  the  treat- 
ment that  the  soldiers  received  at  Brownsville,  about  one  man  being 
knocked  down  with  a  pistol  and  another  pushed  off  into  the  river, 
and  also  that  they  were  not  pennitted  to  go  into  the  bars  and  drink 
at  the  same  counter  with  the  white  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  all  of  that ? — A.  Ye^,  sir;  I  heard  of  all  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  discussed  freely  <f — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  all  dis- 
cussed. 

Q.  The  treatment  that  you  thought  was  not  veiy  fair  or  just  to 
you  i — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  manner,  that  if  a  man  was  not  doing  any  tiling 
more  than  what  we  could  hear  that  he  was  doing,  why  certainly  it  was 
a  matter  of  injustice;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  wrong  had  been  inflicted  upon  you? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  knew  it  was;  if  a  soldier  did  not  do  anything  more  than  we  hoard 
he  had. 

Q.  When  you  went  down  to  Fort  Brown  from  Fort  Niobrara,  you 
heard  a  discussion  about  what  might  take  place  when  you  got  to 
Texas,  and  what  they  would  do  if  they  were  treatly  badly? — A.  Oh, 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  saloon  question  came  up,  there  is  evidence  here  tliat 
they  started  a  saloon  of  your  own.  That  was  by  one  Allison,  was  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  an  ex-soldier. 

Q.  An  ex-soldier  of  Companv  B  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  been  discharged  a  few  days  before? — A.  Yes,  sii*. 

Q.  Who  was  interested  with  him  in  that  saloon? — A.  Why,  I  can't 
tell  you  just  definitely  only  what  I  have  heard. 

0.  By  reputation? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Hollomon. 

6.  John  f— A.  Yes,  sir.     John  Hollomon. 

Q.  He  was  a  member  of  what  company  ? — A.  B. 
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Q.  And  this  saloon,  of  course,  after  pay  day,  on  the  11th  of  August 
did  a  thriving  business,  did  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  done  a  very 
good  business.  There  were  but  few  other  saloons  where  the  men 
could  go  and  drink — the  men  that  cared  to  do  so — and  it  seemed 
that  they  were  not  looking  for  trouble;  and  after  this  man  Allison 
opened  up  the  saloon  thev  just  decided  to  give  him  their  trade,  and 
the  other  saloons  where  tney  could  ffo. 

Q.  You  knew  John  HoUomon,  dia  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Knew  him  at  Fort  Niobrara  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  know  about  his  running  a  ''blind 
tiger?'' — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  By  reputation? — A.  No,  sir;  never  heard  anyone  say  that  he 
did. 

Q.  Never  heard  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator. Blackburn.  Where? 

A.  At  Fort  Niobrara;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro* 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  Sergeant.  Are  you  a 
member  of  any  secret  organization  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  social  organization  made  up  of  the 
members  of  your  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  at  all? — A.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  entered  into  any  agreement  with  anybody  not  to 
tell  every thmg  you  know  about  this  matter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  at  all  times  been  ready  and  willing  to  tell  all  you 
know  about  it? — A.  Yes.  sir;  at  all  times,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  get  from  you  more  dennitely  than  we  have  yet  got 
it  just  where  you  stood  with  respect  to  the  company  while  it  was  being 
formed  in  front  of  the  barracKs  after  the  firing  commenced. — A.  1 
stood  near  the  center. 

Q.  Near  the  center? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  such  a  situation  that  you  could  see  any  man  who 
would  come  around  the  building,  as  he  would  have  to,  as  I  understand 
it,  coming  from  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  time,  while  the  company 
was  being  formed,  I  could  have  seen  any  man  that  might  have  tried  to 
have  gotten  into  the  ranks  in  any  way.  In  fact  I  guess  I  did,  because 
that  was  our  duty  at  that  time.  The  men  were,  a  great  many  of 
them,  excited.  They  was  coming  down  the  steps,  trying  to  load  tneir 
rifles,  and  all  we  could  do  was  keep  them  from  shooting  each  other. 

Q.  Wlien  the  men  got  their  rifles  out  of  the  racks,  did  each  man  get 
his  own  gun? — A.  No,  sir;  he  just  got  a  rifle.  It  was  so  dark  lie 
could  not  see  his  rifle. 

Q.  One  man  would  have  another  man's  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  true  throughout  the  whole  company? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
throughout  the  whole  company. 

Q.  Now  when  you  marched  around  to  the  gate,  Senator  Warner 

asked  you  if  your  position  with  reference  to  the  company  was  such 

that  vou  could  see  whether  anyone  dropped  out  or  anybody  dropped 

in.     What  was  your  position  ?— A.  Well,  I  was  still  about  the  center 

of  the  company,  marching  on  the  right  flank. 
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Q.  So  that  there  would  be  a  part  of  the  company  behind  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  whatever  was  in  front  of  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the  reserva- 
tion?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  gate  or  over  the  wall? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  join  the  company? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  investigation  that  you  reier  to  disclosed  the  fact  that 
nobody  had  dropped  out? — A.  No  one  had  dropped  out. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  I  should 

Senator  Foraker.  I  suppose  we  are  trying  to  get  the  truth. 

Senator  Warner.  Now,  Senator,  I  certainly  am  not  objecting  to 
getting  the  truth. 

Senator  Foraker.  No,  I  suppose  not,  but  you  are  objecting  to  the 
form  of  the  question. 
5  Senator  Warner.  I  withdraw  any  objection,  of  course. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  practice  marching.  Had  you  been  on  a  practice 
march  about  that  time  ? — ^A.  At  Fort  Brown  ? 

Q.  Yes.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  were  on  a  practice  march  on 
the  13th. — A.  On  the  13th  they  made  the  weekly  practice  march. 

Q.  That  is,  the  affair  was  the  night  of  the  13th,  and  that  Monday 
morning  you  had  been  on  a  practice  march,  had  you  not?  I  saw 
that  stated  somewhere. — A.  ^es,  sir;  on  the  13th.  On  the  morning 
of  the  13th  we  made  a  practice  march  of  12  miles. 

Q.  Just  out  into  the  country? — A.  Yes,  sir:  6  miles  out  and  6  in. 

Q.  You  were  asked,  as  I  understood  it,  whether  or  not  vou  heard 
the  soldiers  talking  about  what  they  would  do  to  the  citizens,  or 
something  like  that.  I  will  ask  you,  in  a  general  way,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  tne  soldiers  making  any  threats  of  violence  to  the  citizens 
before  this  firing? — A.  No,  sir;  1  have  heard  them  discuss  the  matter 
freely,  that  we  will  not  have  any  trouble;  it  is  not  necessary.  We 
will  just  boycott  them;  will  not  spend  any  money  with  them. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  Allison,  the  man  who  started  the  saloon,  do  you 
know  where  he  is? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  him  since  we  left 
Texas. 

Q.  He  was  arrested  and  held  by  the  civil  authorities  when  you 
came  away? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  tne  last  I  heard  of  him. 

Q.  This  man  Hollomon,  he  w^as  a  member  of  Company  B? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Allison's  term  had  expired  and  he  had  been  discharged  a  few 
da^ns  before  you  were  paid  off,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Allison  was  still  in  the  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not,  after  Hollomon  established  his 
saloon  out  the  garrison  road,  at  the  point  that  has  been  indicated, 
any  branch  saloons  or  other  kinds  of  saloons  were  established  by  the 
citizen  saloon  keepers  on  the  garrison  road  between  the  gate  and 
Allison's  saloon,  fronting  the  garrison?  Do  you  remember  about 
that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  doirt  remember  any  at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q,  You  say  that  you  discussed  the  matter  freely  as  Vo  \omt  Vx^^Vr 
meat  there  at  Brownsville  and  you  decided  that  you  vjovm  Wn^  wo 
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trouble,  but  just  boycott  them.  That,  in  substance,  I  think  is  what 
you  said? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  men  discussed  it  freely  in  the 
quarters,  that  since  they  did  not  want  their  money  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  go  down  and  break  up  a  saloon  simply  because  a  man  refused 
them;  that  the  easiest  way  was  just  to  boycott  them  and  go  some- 
where else. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  you  got  into  a  discussion  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  down  and  break  up  a  saloon? — ^A.  Well,  just  like  any- 
thing, the  men  in  the  quarters  sitting  and  talking  about  their  treat- 
ment, and  some  man  would  say,  **Weil,  the  easiest  way  would  be  just 
to  boycott  them,  to  go  somewhere  else.'' 

Q.  Had  anybody  suggested  breaking  up  a  saloon? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
no  one  had  suggested  it  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Well,  wny  should  the  remark  be  made  then  by  anyone  there 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  down  and  break  up  a  saloon?— A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  just  why  that  was  made. 

Q.  But  it  was  made? — A.  Well,  I  don't  say  that  it  was.  I  could 
not  say  that  it  was  not  made,  but  I  did  not  hear  anyone  make  the 
remark. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  a  moment  ago  that  it  was  said  that  it  was  not 
necessary? — ^A.  It  was  freely  discussed ;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  was  discussed ?— A.  That  was  rreely  discussed;  yes,  sir; 
that  it  would  be  better  to  boycott  them  than  it  would 

Q.  To  go  and  break  up  the  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  again,  who,  if  anyone,  had  suggested  the  breaking  up 
of  a  saloon  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  say,  not  that  anyone  nad  suggested  to  break 
up  a  saloon,  but  I  say  it  was  just  freely  talked  among  the  men. 

Q.  Was  it  one  of  you  noncommissioned  officers  that  made  the  sug- 

festion  to  the  men,  ''Now,  it  is  better  just  to  boycott  them  than  to 
reak  up  a  saloon?" — A.  It  is  always  the  instruction,  the  noncom- 
missioned officers  to  the  men,  the  best  they  could  do,  because  in  an 
organization  they  always  have  some  men  that  would  be  liable  to  err 
in  those  things. 

Q.  Err  in  what  ? — A.  That  is,  might  go  in  a  man's  place  somewhere 
because  he  refused  him  and  want  to  start  some  trouble.  Conse- 
quently, we  do  not  want  to  have  any  trouble,  did  not  want  to  have 
any  trouble  whatever,  because,  after  it  was  seen  how  hard  it  was  to 
soldier  there,  we  just  made  up  our  minds  to  get  along  the  best  way 
possible. 

Q.  Just  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Reeves.  You  said  that  at  the  time 
the  call  to  arms  was  sounded  the  shooting  was  going  on  and  there 
was  great  excitement  among  your  men ;  that  they  were  rushing  down, 
and  they  took  promiscuously  their  owti  gun  or  anyone  else's  gun. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  just  so  they  got  a  gun. 

Q.  And  so  great  was  the  excitement  that  there  was  danger  of  their 
shooting  one  another? — A.  Well,  I  meant  that  some  of  the  men, 
through  the  excitement,  being  that  nervous,  and  while  the  shooting 
was  going  on,  while  thev  were  falling  into  the  ranks,  they  were  trying 
to  load  their  guns,  and  there  had  not  been  any  conmiand  given  to 
load  their  pieces,  and  there  was  not  any  given — that  is,  to  D  Company. 

Q.  And  there  was  none  given? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  D  Company. 

Q.  At  any  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  some  of  the  men  did  load  their  guns?— A.  They  were  try- 
iDg  to;  they  had  not,   hut  they  were  jMst  ttymg^  \.o,  »otxv^  ol  \X\fc 
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younger  soldiers  being  nervous,  jerking  their  bolts  out  of  the  rifle 
and  losing  them. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  you  meant;  you  may  state  it  yourself;  it 
is  in  the  record — you  said  it  was  all  you  could  do  to  keep  them  from 
sho  ting  one  another.— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  meant;  when  we 
were  coming  down,  falling  into  the  ranks,  some  of  the  younger  soldiers 
were  trying  to  load  their  pieces,  and  being  nervous  and  trembling, 
just  jerked  the  bolt  out,  and  it  was  all 

Q.  So,  then,  these  men  were  paying  but  very  little  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  shooting,  but  the  shooting  was  going  on? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  shooting  was  going  on,  but  I  was  trying  to  keep 
the  men  of  the  company  from  shooting  each  other — did  not  want  that 
done — and  the  captain  was  doing  all  ne  could  at  the  same  time,  and 
all  the  noncommissioned  officers. 


Q 


By  Senator  Overman  : 


[.  When  was  the  order  made  on  the  13th  that  you  were  not  to  go 
out  after  8 o'clock? — ^A.  This  was  in  the  afternoon;  I  don't  know, su*, 
what  time  the  order  was  issued,  but  I  got  the  order  myself  about  7 
o'clock. 

O.  Did  you  read  it  to  the  men  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  mean  the  order  was 
told  to  me,  I  think,  by  Musician  Hoyt  Robinson. 

Q.  Told  to  you  by  a  nmsician? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  out  on  the 
street.     I  was  not  in  the  post;  I  was  out  in  town. 

Q.  How  was  it  then;  was  the  order  read  to  the  men? — A.  It  was 
sent  to  the  companies  and  the  first  sergeant;  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I 
think  he  just  sent  to  the  quarters  and  announced  it. 

Q.  That  was  an  unusual  order,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  much  discussed,  was  it  not,  among  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  discussed  it.  Nobody  didn't  know  at  that  time  what  that  meant, 
and  we  all  said,  *'I  guess  they  wanted  the  men  to  have  a  rest,  or 
somethin£:;  they  thought  thejr  were  going  out  and  drinking." 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  gouig  out  at  night  before  that  ? — A. 
Not  after  11  o'clock,  but  we  could  stay  out  until  11. 

Q.  This  particular  ni^ht  you  were  ordered  to  stay  in? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
everybody  was  ordered  m  by  8  o'clock. 

Q.  That  produced  some  reeling  among  the  men,  did  it  not? — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir,  about  the  feeling.  They  didn't  derive  any  particular 
feeling — everybody  wondered. 

(^.  They  were  not  pleased  with  that  order? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
I  didn't  hear  anyone  use  any  dissatisfied  remarks  at  all,  only  they 
were  just  trying  to  figure  out  why  the  major  issued  the  order. 

Q.  You  figured  it  out,  did  you  not  ? — ^A.  It  was  later  figured  out.  I 
think  the  next  afternoon — it  was  the  next  afternoon  when  the  papers 
came  out.  We  found  out  then,  as  a  general  thing,  why  the  order  was 
made. 

Q.  You  had  no  suspicion  before  that? — ^A.  None  whatever.  I 
luum't  heard  anything  myself,  and  I  hadn't  heard  anybody  else  speak 
of  it. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  in  that  evening? — ^A.  I  got  in  about 
7.30.  That  was  about  twentv  minutes  past  7,  or  something  like  that; 
but  I  was  on  my  way  back  wnen  I  met  the  trumpeter,  and  ne  told  me 
to  come  right  on  down. 
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Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  the  order  until  half -past  7  o'clock,  then? — 
A.  Well,  before  half-past  7.     Half-past  7  I  was  back. 

Q.  About  half-past  7,  or  between  7  and  half -past? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
might  have  been  a  few  minutes  later  than  that. 

By  Senator  Tall\.ferro: 

Q.  Sergeant,  do  the  men  know  their  guns?     Do  you  know  your 

fun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  man  knows  his  gun.  He  knows  the  num- 
er  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  night  there  was  so  much  confusion  that  you  just 
took  the  guns  as  you  came  to  them.  Did  you  get  your  gun?— A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't  get  my  gun.  Somebody  got  my  gun.  I  don^t  know 
who  got  it.     In  fact,  i  never  did  know. 

Q.  Was  the  cook's  gun  kept  in  the  rack  with  the  other  guns? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  cook  getting  his  gun? 

Senator  Scott.  That  was  the  next  morning,  u  you  will  allow  me, 
that  the  cook  got  his  gun. 

A.  That  was  the  next  morning. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  The  cook  did  not  turn  out  that  inght? 

Senator  Scott.  No;  he  said  he  was  on  the  porch. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  correct.  He  answered  the  roll  caU 
on  the  porch. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  yesterday  to  state  that  Major  Penrose 
was  present  at  the  inspection  on  the  morning  of  the  14tn,  and  that 
he  took  a  part  in  the  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Just  one  other  question.  You  had  weekly  inspections,  did 
you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  on  Saturday  morning? — A.  Saturday  morning; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  all  turned  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Including  the  cook  and  all  the  rest  of  them  ?  All  had  to  turn  out 
for  inspection  ?^-A.  Yes,  sir.  One  cook  one  Saturday  and  the  next 
one  the  next  Saturday. 

Q.  So  if  Dade,  whose  gun  you  said  was  in  bad  condition,  turned 
out  one  Saturday,  the  other  cook  would  turn  out  the  next? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  Dade  would  appear  on  inspection  every  two  weeks? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  his  gun? — A.  With  his  gun;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  yesterday  you  said  Dade's  gun  was  rusty  and  had  cob- 
webs in  the  barrel? — ^A.  Dirt  and  cobwebs^  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  got  that  way  in  two  weeks,  did  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  could 
have  gotten  that  way.  It  could  easily  have  gotten  that  way.  The 
new  Springfield  rifle — you  must  keep  it  oiled,  you  must  attend  to  it 
regularly,  especially  in  that  climate,  as  it  is  damp,  and  you  must 
keep  it  properly  oiled  and  cleaned  or  else  it  will  rust  in  a  short  while, 
not  only  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  within  a  day's  time. 

Q.  These  were  new  Springfield  rifles  you  had  issued  to  you  in  Aug- 
ust?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  17th  or  18th  of  August  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Bv  the  Chaibman: 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  Springfield  rifle.  Is  that  pecuUar  to  the 
Spnngfield  gun?  Does  it  require  more  or  less  care  than  the  Krag- 
Jorgensen? — A.  It  requires  more  care,  sir.  So  far  as  oiling,  etc.,  it 
requires  more  care. 

Q.  Does  it  take  longer  to  clean  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  more  parts. 

Q.  Does  it  have  to  be  cleaned  oftener? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all,  Sergeant.     Call  Albert  Roland. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALBERT  ROLAND. 

Albert  H.  Roland  was  duly  sworn  and  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Give  us  your  name  in  full? — A.  Albert  H.  Roland. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantr}^? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  ? — A.  D  Company. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  put  in  evidence,  so  we  may  have  it  in  con- 
nection with  his  testimony,  nis  record  as  furnished  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, found  at  page  267  of  Senate  Document  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

ALBERT    ROLAND. 

Enlisted  December  21,  1895;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal  of  Company  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  December  20,  1898,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  ex- 
cellent. 

Enlisted  April  10,  1899;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  I,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  May  3,  1902,  by  reason  of  expiration  oi  term  of  enlistment;  character  very 
good.     Retained  in  service  twenty-four  days  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government. 

Reenlisted  May  14,  1902;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  M,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  May  13,  1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  very  good. 

Reenlisted  May  16, 1905;  waa  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  26,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  was  your  home  beforfe  you  enlisted? — A.  I  was  bom  in 
Virrinia,  but  I  was  living  and  enlisted  from  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  What  plae^  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Harrisburg. 

Q.  Where  are  you  living  now? — A.  I  am  living  m  New  York  City, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  in  any  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  am  doing 
some  canvassing  work  for  a  committee  in  New  York. 

Q.  Canvassing  work?  Soliciting  subscriptions,  or  something  of 
that  sort?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  simply  wanted  to  identify  it.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  the 
night  of  the  13th-14th  of  August,  1906,  when  the  firing  in  Browns- 
vifle  occurred  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time? — A.  I  was  in  the  quarters,  in  my 
bed,  sir. 

Q.  What  rank  had  you  in  Company  D? — A.  Corporal. 

Q.  You  were  a  corporal  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Commence  and  tell  in  your  own  way  all  you  can  recollect  about 
what  occurred. — ^A.  On  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  I  was  in  my 
bed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  and  1  was  awakened  by  shooting  and  the 
noise  of  the  men  getting  up  in  the  quarters.  I  got  up  and  dressed 
as  fast  as  I  could. 
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Q.  Talk  a  little  louder,  so  we  can  hear  better. — ^A.  I  got  upland 
dressed  as  hurriedly  as  I  could. 

Q.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there  to  ask  you  this.  You  were  upstairs 
in  the  barracks? — A.  ^es,  sir;  I  was  upstairs  in  the  barracks. 

Q,  Was  there  any  light  there,  or  was  it  dark  ? — A.  It  was  dark  in 
the  quarters,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  go  ahead. — A.  I  got  uj)  and  dressed  as  fast  as  I  could, 
and  during  the  tmie  that  1  was  putting  my  clothes  on,  the  call  to  arms 
went.     Then  I  went  and  got  my  rifle  and  belt — web  belt. 

Q.  Right  there,  did  you  get  your  rifle  or  a  rifle? — A.  I  got  a  rifle. 

3.  Dia  you  happen  to  get  j^our  own  rifle  or  not? — A.  No.  sir;  I 
dn^t  say  whether  it  was  my  rifle  or  not,  because  I  didn^t  look  at 
the  number  of  it  that  night.     I  got  a  rifle. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  went  downstairs  and  fell  in  line. 

Q.  Wlierc  was  the  line  formed? — A.  In  front  of  the  barracks, 
right  in  front  of  Company  D's  barracks. 

Q.  What  occurred  down  there?  Who  took  charge  of  the  com- 
pany?— A.  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  you  got  down,  or  not?— A.  Yes,  sir:  he 
was  there  in  front  of  the  company  when  I  got  down;  in  front  of  where 
the  company  was  formed. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  happened  there? — A.  After  the  men  got  in  line 
Caotain  Lyon  counted  tliem  off. 

Q.  He  did  what  ? — A.  He  counted  the  men  off  in  front  of  the  bar- 
racks. After  they  got  in  line  he  counted  them  off.  He  ordered 
them  to  fall  in  and  counted  them  off.  Then  they  moved  the  company 
around  in  the  rear. 

Q.  First,  before  you  leave  that  counting,  do  you  mean  they  counted 
off  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  he  counted T— A.  He  counted  the  com- 
pany himself. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  with  what  result? — A.  He  counted  the  company 
and  found  all  the  men  in  line. 

Q.  Then  what  happened?  First,  now,  about  the  firing.  Had 
that  ceased  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  when  I  got  downstairs  and  I  fell  in 
line  the  firing  had  not  ceased  yet. 

Q.  About  what  place  in  the  companv  did  you  take? — ^A.  I  was  the 
seventh  man  in  the  front  rank,  from  tne  right. 

Q.  The  seventh  man  in  the  front  rank,  from  the  right? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Could  you  or  not  have  seen  anybody  coming  around  the  bar- 
racks to  join  the  company? — A.  Not  in  the  position  that  I  were  in, 
sir.     I  was  in  the  front  rank. 

Q.  Well,  go  ahead.  You  marched  around  to  the  rear,  you  said. 
What  occurred  there? — A.  Then  he  gave  the  command  ''Line  squads/' 
and  that  formed  a  skirmish  line  on  the  wall  in  the  rear  of  tne  bar- 
racks.    Then  he  had  the  roll  called. 

Q.  Do  you  know  with  what  result? — ^A.  The  result  was  that  we 
was  all  present  or  accounted  for. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  going  out  or  coming  into  the  barracks 
after  you  got  awake? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  when  your  company  went  out? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not.     There  wasn't  anyone  going  out  or  coming  in. 

Q.  Your  company  patrolled  the  town  that  night,  did  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  with  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  were. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  anv  soldiers  or  members  of  your  com- 
pany join  the  company,  who  did  not  leave  the  reservation  with  you, 
while  you  were  out  patrolling  the  town. — ^A.  I  did  not.  I  didn't  see 
any  soldiers  join  the  company. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  soldiers  out  in  town  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  to  the  fort,  what  did  you  do? — ^A.-We 
came  back  and  went  inside  of  the  reservation.  We  lied  down  on  the 
ground  for  about  three-quarters  or  probably  an  hour. 

Q.  Then  what  happened?— A.  The  battalion  commander,  Major 
Penrose,  told  Captam  Lyon  that  he  could  dismiss  his  company  tor 
the  night. 

Q.  Were  you  dismissed  ? — ^A.  We  were  dismissed  and  went  up  and 
put  our  arms  in  the  racks,  and  we  went  back  to  bed. 

Q.  Were  the  lights  kept  burning,  or  were  they  put  out  when  you 
went  to  bed? — A.  When  we  went  to  bed  the  lights  were  put  out 
again — after  we  went  to  bed. 

Q.  Then  what  next  happened,  so  far  as  you  can  tell  us? — ^A.  We 
got  up  at  the  first  call  the  next  morning  and  attended  reveille.  We 
had  breakfast,  and  then  after  bieakfast,  at  the  regular  hour  for 
drill  we  fell  out  for  drill,  and  instead  of  being  drill  il  was  an  inspection. 

Q.  Did  you  know  you  were  going  to  have  inspection  before  you 
went  into  ranks? — A.  No,  sir;  I  fell  out  wi.h  the  intention  of  drill. 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  inspection. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  gun  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had 
my  gun. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  inspection?  By  whom  conducted ? — A.  It  was 
conducted  by  Captain  Lyon  and  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Was  Major  Penrose  present? — A.  He  was  not  in  front  of  my 
company,  but  he  was  there  between  the  B  and  D  companies,  and 
after  Captain  Lyon  inspected  his  company  he  reported  the  facts  to 
the  maior. 

Q.  He  was  present  where  he  could  see  the  inspection  as  it  was 
being  made? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wivhwhat  care  was  that  inspection  made  by  Captain  Lyon? 
Was  it  a  careful  inspection  or  otherwise? — A.  When  we  fell  in  for 
drill,  I  was  expecting  to  drill,  and  uistead  of  drill  he  gave  the  com- 
mand, ''Op©^  ranks."  Then  he  gave  the  command,  *' Inspection 
arms.''  Inen  he  come  around  and  taken  each  rifle,  and  the  rifles 
that  were  perfectly  clean,  that  he  didn't  think  they  had  been  shot, 
that  didn't  look  like  anything  had  went  through  them,  he  let  them 
stand  in  the  ranks,  andf  the  ones  that  looked  as  though  they  had 
been  anyways  dirty  at  all,  he  stepped  them  back. 

Q.  Out  oi  ranks? — ^A.  He  stepped  them  out  of  ranks,  and  ordered 
the  Quartermaster-sergeant  to  get  a  ra^  and  a  rod — a  clean  rag  and 
a  rod — in  order  to  run  through  these  rifles  to  see  whether  they  had 
been  shot  or  not,  and  he  dismissed  the  men  that  the  rifles  was  per- 
fectly clean.  Then,  after  he  ran  these  rags  through  these  rifles,  he 
then  reported  the  fact  that  those  rifles  had  not  been  shot — the  ones 
that  he  ran  the  rags  through. 

^  Q.  After  the  rifles  were  all  inspected  in  that  way,  was  there  any 
further  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  inspected  the  ammunition. 

Q.  How  was  that  ammunition  carried  at  that  time  ?— A.  We  had  the 
McKeeyer  box  and  web  belt.     We  carried  ten  rounds  in  the  McKeever 
ABT— 07 ^10 
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belt  for  guard  mounting,  and  we  carried  ten  rounds  in  the  weh  belt  at 
that  time  for  field  service ;  that  is,  when  we  were  going  out  on  prac- 
tice marches. 

Q.  So  that  the  ammunition  in  the  McKeever  box  was  a  different 
kind  of  ammunition  from  that  which  was  in  the  belts? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
both  the  same  ammunition. 

Q.  Both  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  used  what  you  call  reduced-range  cartridges  for 
guard  duty? — A.  No,  sir;  we  use  the  same  ammunition  for  guard 
duty.     They  had  that,  but  they  never  issued  it  to  us. 

Q.  That  IS,  in  D  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  in  D  Companj. 

Q.  I  say  in  D  Company,  that  is  the  way  it  was? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  did  you  nave  on  that  morning  when  you  were  inspected, 
the  McKeever  box  or  the  web  belt? — A.  I  had  the  web  belt. 

Q.  Wliat  did  the  other  men  have  on? — A.  I  couldn^t  say  what  all 
of  them  had  on.  Some  of  them  had  on  the  web  and  some  of  them 
had  on  the  McKeever.  I  didn't  notice  all  of  them,  what  they  had, 
whether  they  had  on  the  web  or  the  McKeever.  They  kept  both 
belts  hanging  up  right  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Some  of  them  might 
have  had  on  the  McKeever  box.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  Captain  Lyon  did  mspect  your  ammuni- 
tion to  see  whether  it  was  all  there. — A.  He  inspected  the  ammunition 

Q.  State  with  what  result  he  made  that  inspection. — ^A.  And 
reported  that  all  the  men  had  their  ammunition.  He  made  the 
report  that  all  of  them  had  their  ammunition. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Right  there,  who  did  he  make  that  report  to? — A.  Major 
Penrose. 

Q.  You  heard  it  out  loud?  Did  he  speak  it  out? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
didn't  speak  it  out  to  me. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  reported  that  ? — A.  He  makes  his  report 
to  the  major. 

Q.  You  say  he  made  the  report  that  they  were  all  right.  Do  you 
know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  I  didn't  hear  him  make  it, 
but  he  said  in  the  company  that  all  the  men  had  their  ammunition — ^in 
the  company. 

By  Senator  Fohaker  : 

Q.  You  heard  him  say  that  ? — A.  I  heard  him  say  in  the  company 
that  all  the  men  had  their  ammunition. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  him  make  his  report  to  Major  Penrose? — A. 
No,  sir;  not  to  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  you  observed  and  so  far  as  you  have  ever 
learned,  there  was  not  any  ammunition  missing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  no  dirty  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Corporal,  you  were  at  Niobrara  when  you  got  your  new  guns  and 
your  new  ammunition.  Where  was  it  you  did  your  target  feing  last 
year? — A.  At  Fort  Niobrara. 

O.  Can  jrou  tell  us  whether  or  not  in  connection  with  target  firing 
each  man  is  given  his  ammunition  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  it  in  detail. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.     When  a  man 

is  called  up  on  the  firing  point  to  fire,  he  is  designated  to  shoot  five  or 

len  shots.     Whichever  number  he  is  desiginated  lo  ^\ioo\>,\i<&  ^a Vi%XLd&d 
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that  amount  of  ammunition,  and  he  is  seen  that  he  fires  this  amount 
of  ammunition. 

Q.  If  he  does  not  fire  it  all  for  any  reason,  for  instance,  his  gun  get- 
ting out  of  order,  or  anything  Uke  that,  what  becomes  of  the  car- 
triage  ? — A.  He  returns  it  back. 

Q.  He  is  required  to  turn  it  back? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  all  that  distribution  of  cartridges  and  firing  of  cartridgs  in 
tai]?et  practice  under  the  e^  e  of  an  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  And  a  noncommissioned 
oflScer. 

Q.  Are  they  strict  or  not  about  the  use  of  cartridges  for  target 
practice? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Q.  If  a  man  fails  to  fire  the  number  he  is  designated  to  shoot, 
what  happens  to  him  if  he  has  not  a  good  excuse  ? — A.  If  he  has  not 
a  good  excuse,  he  is  court-martialed  for  it. 

(^.  And  if  he  fires  too  many  cartridges  at  the  particular  point 
designated  in  target  firing,  what  happens  then  ? — A.  He  will  have  to 
give  a  good  excuse  or  else  he  is  court-martialed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  at  Niobrara  or  Brownsville  where 
your  men  could  get  any  surplus  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  in  respect  to  your  guns  and 
ammunition,  if  anything  at  all,  after  this  firing,  before  you  left 
Brownsville?  Were  they  left  in  your  hands,  I  mean,  or  were  they 
taken  up? — ^A.  The  rifles  and  ammunition? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  ammunition  was  not  taken  up  at  Brownsville, 
but  the  rifles  were  taken  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  They  taken 
the  four  gun  racks  and  put  them  down  in  the  orderly  room — the 
first  sergeant's  room. 

Q.  Thev  were  locked  in  there? — ^A.  They  were  in  there;  locked 
in  the  racks. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  possession  of  your  ammunition  until  you 
left  there? — ^A.  Twenty  rounds  of  ammunition;  3es,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  rifles,  but  you  did  have  your  amnmnition? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  w^ould  they  leave  your  ammunition  with  you  if  they  took 
vour  rifles  away  from  you? — A.  They  left  the  twenty  rounds.  We 
kept  the  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition,  but  the  rifles  were  down 
stairs,  locked  in  the  racks. 

Q.  That  continued  up  until  the  time  you  left  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  additional  ammunition  given  to  you  before  you  left 
Brownsville  to  go  to  El  Reno  ? — A.  Not  to  D  Company. 

Q.  There  were  not  twenty  additional  rounds  issued  to  you,  then, 
before  you  left  there? — ^A.  Not  D  Company:  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  surrender  this  ammunition  at  anv  time  to  anybody, 
and  if  so,  when  and  where? — ^A.  This  here  twenty  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, I  turned  it  in  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  before  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  That  is,  you  turned  in  your  twenty  rounds? — A.  I  turned  in 
my  twenty  rounds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  other  men  in  your  company  did,  whether 
they  turned  in  theirs? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  sa^  that  I  seen  some  of 
them  turn  it  in,  but  I  was  not  there  at  the  time  that  all  of  them  turned 
their  ammunition  in,  because  I  was  not  required  to  sta^'  there. 

Q.  But  you  turned  yours  in.  Was  it  counts!? — A.  Yes,  sir;  mine 
was  counted. 
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belt  for  guard  mounting,  and  we  carried  ten  rounds  in  the  weh  belt  at 
that  time  for  field  service;  that  is,  when  we  were  going  out  on  prac- 
tice marches. 

Q.  So  that  the  ammimition  in  the  McKeever  box  was  a  different 
kind  of  ammunition  from  that  which  was  in  the  belts? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
both  the  same  ammunition. 

Q.  Both  the  same? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  used  what  you  call  reduced-range  cartridges  for 

fuard  duty? — A.  No,  sir;  we  use  the  same  ammunition  for  guard 
uty.     They  had  that,  but  they  never  issued  it  to  us. 

Q.  That  IS,  in  D  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  in  D  Companj. 

Q.  I  say  in  D  Company,  that  is  the  way  it  w^as  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  did  you  nave  on  that  morning  when  you  were  inspected, 
the  McKeever  box  or  the  web  belt? — A.  I  had  the  web  belt. 

Q.  What  did  the  other  men  have  on? — A.  I  couldn't  say  what  all 
of  them  had  on.  Some  of  them  had  on  the  web  and  some  of  them 
had  on  the  McKeever.  I  didn't  notice  all  of  them,  what  they  had, 
whether  they  had  on  the  web  or  the  McKeever.  They  kept  both 
belts  hanging  up  right  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Some  of  them  might 
have  had  on  the  McKeever  box.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  Captain  I-iyon  did  mspect  your  ammuni- 
tion to  see  whether  it  was  all  there. — ^A.  He  inspected  the  ammunition 

Q.  State  with  what  result  he  made  that  inspection. — A.  And 
reported  that  all  the  men  had  their  ammunition.  He  made  the 
report  that  all  of  them  had  their  ammunition. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Right  there,  who  did  he  make  that  report  to? — A.  Major 
Penrose. 

Q.  You  heard  it  out  loud?  Did  he  speak  it  out? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
didn't  speak  it  out  to  me. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  reported  that  ? — A.  He  makes  his  report 
to  the  major. 

Q.  You  say  he  made  the  report  that  they  were  all  right.  Do  you 
know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  I  (iidn't  hear  him  make  it, 
but  he  said  in  the  company  that  all  the  men  had  their  ammunition — ^in 
the  company. 

By  Senator  Fokaker: 

Q.  You  heard  him  say  that? — A.  I  heard  him  say  in  the  company 
that  all  the  men  had  their  ammunition. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  him  make  his  report  to  Major  Penrose? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  not  to  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  you  observed  and  so  far  as  you  have  ever 
learned,  there  was  not  any  ammunition  missing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  no  dirty  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Corporal,  you  were  at  Niobrara  when  you  got  your  new  guns  and 
your  new  ammunition.  Where  was  it  you  did  your  target  f&ing  last 
year? — A.  At  Fort  Niobrara. 

O.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  in  connection  with  target  firing 
each  man  is  given  his  ammunition  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  it  in  detail. — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  a  man 
is  called  up  on  the  firing  point  to  fire,  he  is  designated  to  shoot  five  or 
ten  shots.     Whichever  number  he  is  designated  to  shoot,  he  is  handed 
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that  amount  of  ammunition,  and  he  is  seen  that  he  fires  this  amount 
of  ammunition. 

Q.  If  he  does  not  fire  it  all  for  any  reason,  for  instance,  his  gun  get- 
tinoj  out  of  order,  or  anything  like  that,  what  becomes  of  the  car- 
tridge ? — A.  He  returns  it  back. 

Q.  He  is  required  to  turn  it  back? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  all  that  distribution  of  cartridges  and  firing  of  cartridgs  in 
target  practice  under  the  e^e  of  an  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  And  a  noncommissioned 
oflScer. 

Q.  Are  they  strict  or  not  about  the  use  of  cartridges  for  target 
practice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Q.  If  a  man  fails  to  fire  the  number  he  is  designated  to  shoot, 
what  happens  to  him  if  he  has  not  a  good  excuse? — A.  If  he  has  not 
a  good  excuse,  he  is  court-martialed  for  it. 

(^.  And  if  he  fires  too  many  cartridges  at  the  particular  point 
designated  in  target  firing,  what  happens  then  ? — A.  lie  will  have  to 
give  a  good  excuse  or  else  he  is  court-martialed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  at  Niobrara  or  Brownsville  where 
your  men  could  get  any  surplus  ammunition? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  in  respect  to  your  guns  and 
ammunition,  if  anything  at  all,  after  this  firing,  before  \ou  left 
Brownsville?  Were  they  left  in  your  hands,  I  mean,  or  were  they 
taken  up? — ^A.  The  rifles  and  ammunition? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  ammunition  was  not  taken  up  at  Brownsville, 
but  the  rifles  were  taken  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  They  taken 
the  four  gun  racks  and  put  them  down  in  the  orderly  room — the 
first  sergeant's  room. 

Q.  Thev  were  locked  in  there? — A.  They  were  in  there;  locked 
in  the  racks. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  possession  of  your  ammunition  until  you 
left  there ?^A.  Twenty  rounds  of  ammunition;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  rifles,  but  you  did  have  your  ammunition? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \VTiv  would  they  leave  vour  ammunition  with  vou  if  they  took 

four  rifles  away  from  you? — A.  They  left  the  twenty  rounds.  We 
ept  the  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition,  but  the  rifles  were  down 
stairs,  locked  in  the  racks. 

Q.  That  continued  up  until  the  time  you  left  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  additional  ammunition  given  to  you  before  you  left 
Brownsville  to  go  to  El  Reno? — A.  Not  to  D  Company. 

Q.  There  were  not  twenty  additional  rounds  issued  to  you,  then, 
before  you  left  there? — A.  Not  D  Company;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  surrender  this  ammunition  at  any  time  to  anybody, 
and  if  so,  when  and  where? — ^A.  This  here  twenty  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, I  turned  it  in  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  before  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  That  is,  you  turned  in  your  twenty  rounds? — A.  I  turned  in 
my  twenty  rounds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  other  men  in  your  company  did,  whether 
they  turned  in  theirs? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  sa^  that  I  seen  some  of 
tliem  turn  it  in^  but  I  was  not  there  at  the  time  that  all  of  them  turned 
their  ammunition  in,  because  I  was  not  require<l  to  sta^^  there. 

Q.  But  you  turned  yours  in.  Was  it  counted? — A.  Yes,  sir;  mine 
was  counted. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  you  turn  it  over? — ^A.  I  turned  it  in  to  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant Green,  under  Lieutenant  Hagan,  first  lieutenant. 

Q.  So  your  ammunition  count  was  perfectly  straight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  surplus  cartridges  in  your  possession  at 
all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  jou  got  these  new  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  every  cartridge  you  were  charged  with  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  every  cartridge  v  ou  ever  received  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  ;\ou  tnow  who  (fid  this  shooting  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir  *  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  in  your  company  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  anybody  in  your  company  with 
having  had  ivnything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  withheld  from  i^nybody  ^ny  knowledge  that  you 
may  have  had  with  regard  to  this  shooting  affray — refused  to  tell  any- 
body anything  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  told  everything  that  I  knew 
about  it.     Everything  I  knew  about  it  I  have  told. 

Q.  I  will.tsk  you  mrther.  I  ask  you  particuLrly  about  your  own 
company.  Had  you  any  suspicion  ls  to  any  man  in  the  bixttulion; 
that  is^  m  any  of  the  Companies  D,  B,  or  C? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  If  you  had  any  knowledge,  would  you  give  it  to  us  if  we  would 
ask  you  for  it? — A.  I  haven't  any,  sir.     I  haven't  any  knowledge. 

Q.  I  Cl.11  for  any  knowledge  you  may  have  on  the  subject. — A.  I 
haven't  any. 

Q.  Now,  about  these  guns.  Are  you  faniilitir  with  the  cleaning  of 
these  rifles?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  your  idea  of  how  long  it  takes  to  clciin  one  of  these  guns 
thi.t  h.  s  been  fired,  say,  h  .If  dozen  times,  so  ls  to  make  it  fit  to  pass 
inspection — clean  enough  to  pass  inspection. — A.  To  clean  one  of 
these  rifles,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  Army,  it  takes  me 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes. 

Q.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  clean  one  of 
them  so  thi.t  it  will  p  ss  inspection. 

Q.  It  h  .s  been  sad  here  th.^t  an  expert  soldier,  working  hard,  could 
clean  one  of  them  perhaps  in  ten  minutes. — A.  Perhu-ps  he  could,  but 
I  can't  cle..n  one  of  them — not  after  it  has  been  shot  four  or  five  times — 
I  can't  cle.ai  one  of  them  in  that  time;  not  so  it  will  p.  ss  an  inspection 
under  our  officers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  who  can  clean  one  in  ten  minuter? — 
A.  N(x  sir;  I  have  not.     1  have  never  seen  nobody.   . 

Q.  How  much  time  is  ordinarily  taken  by  men?  You  have  been 
an  officer  a  long  while.  You  must  have  seen  men  cleaning  their  guns 
a  long  while  ?— A.  The  time  that  I  would  give  any  man,  or  take  myself; 
it  takes  me  from  twenty-five,  or  any  man;  I  would  give  any  man 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes  to  clean  one  of  these  rifles,  so  it  would 
stand  inspection. 

Q.  A  man  could  not  clean  one  of  these  rifles  while  running  back 
from  where  this  firing  was.  from  the  farthest  point  from  the  to:  t,  to 
the  fort?  He  could  not  clean  it  while  on  his  way  back  to  the  bar- 
racks, if  he  had  been  down  there  firing,  you  think? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Could  a  man  clean  this  rifle  in  the  dark  so  as  to  make  it  pass 
inspection  1 — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  can't  clean  it  in  the  dark.. 

Q.  Can  he  clean  it  without  water?— A.  No,  sir;  he  has  got  to 
have  some  kind  of  water  to  get  this  powder;  you  have  got  to  have 
oil  and  water. 

Q.  Cm  he  clean  it  without  a  cleaning  rod  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  there  is  no  cleaning  rod  furnished  with  each  gun, 
but  only  a  certain  mmiber,  four  or  five,  for  each  company?— A.  It 
is  four  of  those  br^ss  rods  furnished  to  each  companv. 

Q.  And  they  are  kept  by  a  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  By 
the  chief  of  eacn  section. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  You  said  that  while  you  were  dressing  and  preparing  to  join 
your  company  you  heard  the  call  to  arms  sounded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  ordered  that  call  sounded? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  next  morning,  the  14th,  there  was  the  regular 
call  for  driD — you  did  not  know  it  was  ^oing  to  be  an  inspection, 
but  it  was  a  regular  call  for  drill  ? — A.  I  said  that  we  fell  out  tor  drill, 
sir. 

Q.  I  mean  that  it  was  the  usual  call  for  drill,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  usual  call. 

Q.  At  the  usual  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  usual  time. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that? — A.  That  was  onto  about  7  o'clock; 
7.10,  probably. 

Q.  About  7.10  was  the  usual  time? — A.  For  drill  call. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  say  you  are  at  work  no>v  for  a  committee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  committee? — ^A.  It  is  a  committee  tETat  was  formed  in 
New  York,  called  the  committee  of  one  hundred. 

Q.  What  for? — A.  For  any  defense  that  they  choose  to  use  it  for. 
It  is  not  any  particular. 

Q.  Defense  of  what? — A.  That  we  choose  to  use  it  for  in  making 
the  collection;  that  is,  getting  money  together  to — it  is  a  commit- 
tee formed  that  they  might  collect  money  to  use  for  any  defense. 
They  don't  state  any  particular — any  that  they  choose  to  use  it  for. 

Q.  For  any  defense? — A.  That  they  choose  to  use  it  for. 

Q.  For  what  kind  of  defense? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  what  they 
defense  it  for. 

Q.  For  what  class  of  persons  ? — A.  For  what  class  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  was  the  colored  nationality. 

Q.  The  colored  nationality? — A.  That  I  was  doing  this  work  for; 
that  is.  working  for  this  conunittee. 

Q.  Was  not  that  committee  to  secure  evidence  in  the  matter  of  the 
discharge  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — 
A.  The  letter  1  carries  around  stated  that  they  would  use  it  for  any 
defense  they  choose  to. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Have  you  the  letter  with  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  got  it 
witn  me. 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  were  furnished  with  that  letter  by  whom? — A.  By  the  offi- 
cers of  this  committee. 

Q.  Who  are  the  officers? — A.  One  of  them  is  Rev.  Charles  Morris, 
and  Reverend  Gilbert,  and  Reverend — I  can't  think  of  this  other 
reverend's  name.     I  only  know  two  of  them. 

Q.  That  is  connected  wath  the  Constitutional  League,  is  it  not;  or 
is  it  the  Constitutional  League? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Constitutional  League  or  not. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  memorandum  of  it  in  your  pocket? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  have  not.  I  left  everything  in  New  York.  I  left  everything 
with  the  secretary. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Your  duties  called  you  where,  working  for  this  conmiittee? — 
A.  They  calls  nie  as  collecting  for  them. 

Q.  Collecting?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Collecting  evidence? — A.  Money. 

Q.  And  also  evidence? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  fio  evidence  to  it. 

Q.  When  you  apply  to  people  for  money,  you  tell  them  what  you 
want  that  money  lor,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  letter  does. 

Q.  Your  credentials  show  that? — A.  Yes",  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  since  the  discharge  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist  from? — A.  From  Harrisburg. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  in  New  York  City.  New  York  City  is  your 
headquarters,  with  this  comniittee? — A.  Yes,' sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  up,  when  you  were  aroused  from  your  sleep  by 
this  firing,  was  tliere  much  excitement  in  Company  D? — A.  ft 
seemed  as  though  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement — the  men 
getting  up,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  firing  when  you  got  up? — A.  The  firing  was  in 
the  rear.  It  seemed  as  tliough  it  was  in  the  town,  from  what  I  could 
hear  of  it. 

Q.  In  the  rear  of  the  barracks  of  Company  D? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
down  in  the  town,  in  the  rear  of  B. 

Q.  B  and  C? — A.  B  and  C.  It  seemed  as  though  it  was  in  that 
section  of  the  town. 

Q.  You  see  B  and  C  here  on  the  map? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  where  Washington  street  is? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  any  streets. 

Q.  There  is  Washington  street  there  [indicating].  Elizabeth 
street  is  the  one  that  comes  into  the  main  entrance  to  the  fort.  You 
come  off  of  Elizabeth  street  right  here  [indicating], — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  There  is  the  gate  [indicating],  you  know.  You  come  in  from 
Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Washington  street  is  the  next  street  to  tJ  e  right  of  Eliza- 

itn  as  you   are  going  out  of  the  fort.     Here  is  the  barracks  of 

mpanies  B  and  C  [indicating].  So  that  firing  seemed  to  be  over 
town  and  back  of  those  barracks,  or  one  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 

at  is  where  I  heard  tl\e  firing,  back  in  there. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hearl^A.  I  couldn't  sot.  About  75 
J' SO,  probably,  more  or  less.  ^I  couldn't  say  exacVYyVov  tclTOl^. 
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Q.  How  was  that  shooting  f — A.  How  was  iti 

Q.  By  volleys ^ — A,  No,  sir;  it  sounded  as  thougli  tliey  were  firing 
ftt  «-ilt. 

Q.  Was  it  sometimes  in  volleys^ — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  any 
volleys. 

Q  Just  firing  at  will  ?~A.  It  seemed  as  though  the  firing  was  at  will. 

Q.  I  understand  by  firing  at  will  you  mean  each  man  firing? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  firing  to  suit  t  imself . 

(X  A  volley  is  where  t!.ey  are  firing  together  at  the  same  time! — 
A.  Firing  toget.  er. 
■     Q.  A»  near  as  can  bei— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  formed  and  went  down  you  formed  in  front  of  bar- 
racks D,  did  you  not?  I  will  not  take  any  time  with  this,  because  it 
is  conceded,  I  think. — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  that  was  done  after  you  formed  ?— A. 
The  fiist  thing  we  did,  the  captain— Captain  Lyon— walked  down 
in  front  of  the  company  and  counted  the  men.  That  was  the  first 
thiiisr  he  did. 

Q.  He  walked  down  in  front  of  the  company  and  counted  the 
ment — A.  Counted  the  men  in  front  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Was  that  usual? — A.  No,  sir;  he  had  not  been  doing  that. 

Q.  It  was  not  usual'* — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  usual. 

Q.  How  was  it  not  usual? — A.  The  usual  way,  the  men  count  off 
themselves. 

Q.  Whenyousaycount  off  themselves,  how!' — A.  Thev  count  off— r 
after  the  first  sergeant  calls  the  roll  he  gives  the  command  to  count  off. 

Q.  One,  two,  three,  four? — A.  One,  two,  three,  and  four,  and  so  on. 

Q.  So  that  the  men  know  their  files? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  wa*  not  done  on  this  occasion?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  simply  counted  by  squads? — A.  When  the  captain 
counted  the  company  he  simply  gave  the  command  to  count  the 
squads. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  by  s<iuads,  under  charge  of  a  corporal? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Consisting  of  seven? — A.  Seven  privates  and  one  corporal. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  they  counted  off,  and  they  did  not  count  off 
the  files*— A.  One,  two,  three,  four;  no,  sir, 

Q.  After  the  captain  went  down  and  counted  the  men  you  say 
that  he  found  that  all  were  in  line?— A.  He  found  that  all  was  jires- 
ent  or  accounted  for. 

Q.  Yes.  -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  thiit?-  A.  He  counted  them  and  he  siii<!: 
"All  of  the  men  are  here."     He  stiys:  "All  of  the  men  rrc  here." 

6.  Did  Captain  Lvon  announce  to  the  company:  "All  of  the  men 
arehere?"— A.  "AH'of  the  men  are  here."  Hesmd:  "  I  seeiillof  th« 
men  are  here." 

Q.  You  heard  him?— A.  He  siiv-s:  "AH  of  the  men  ; 

Q.  Yes.- A.  The  first  sergeant  m[^.i;  the  first  sergcai 
of  tha  men  were  there  or  accounted  for;  all  those  i 
accounted  for,  on  guard. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  tin-  Armv?— A.  le 
months  and  ten  days,  when  I  was  disrliiir<:('il 

Q.  In  all  those  years  did  you  ev- 
(  to  the  company,  "Ali  **■ 
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for?" — A.  I  heard  Captain  Lyon  say  that  night:  "All  my  men  are 
here." 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  before  such  an  announcement? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have  heard  officers  say  before:  "All  my  men  are  here." 

Q.  That  is  customary? — A.  I  have  heard  it  said  very  often;  that  is, 
in  foreign  service,  when  we  would  fall  out  for  anything  he  would  say: 
"All  my  men  are  here." 

(^.  riid  you  ever  hear  it  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
noticed  it,  but 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  Before,  at  Fort 
Brown?     No,  sir;  I  never  took  any  notice  to  it  before. 

Q.  Yes;  you  never  took  any  notice  to  it  before? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  notice  it  this  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it. 

Q.  There  was  more  excitement  and  more  hurry  in  getting  the  men 
out  this  time  than  there  ever  was  in  Fort  Niobrara  during  all  the 
months  that  you  were  there,  was  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  is  it  not,  that  you,  in  common  with  others,  thought 
that  the  fort  was  being  assaulted;  that  an  attack  was  being  made  on 
the  fort? — A.  I  didn't  know  what  to  think  when  I  first  waked  up. 
When  I  first  waked  up  I  first  thought  it  Wi:s  fire  call. 

Q.  But  you  he;ird  the  call  to  arms? — A.  When  the  call  to  arms 
went,  I  didn't  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  You  heard  the  firing  uptown? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it. 

Q.  And  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded?-- A.  Yes,  sir. 
,  Q.  Now,  what  impression  was  there  upon  your  mind,  if  any,  then? — 
A.  After  I  considered  and  he^rd  so  many  shots — I  thought  it  was  fire 
call  when  I  was  first  aroused,  but  after  that  I  heard  so  many  shots  I 
thought  some  of  the  surrounding  people  of  those  ranches  might  have 
come  in  there  and  gotten  intoxicated  or  might  be  raising  a  disturbance 
in  the  town;  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  anxiety  about  whether  any  of  yoi  r  men  were 
down  there  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  think.  I  didn't  have  any 
idea. 

3.  No  anxiety  about  that? — A.  I  didn't  think  anything  about  the 
iers  being  there. 

Q.  After  the  captain  had  cox  nted  the  men  in  front  of  the  barracks, 
and  you  were  ordered  to  move  aroi  nd  in  front  of  the  wall  there,  the 
roll  was  called? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  roll  had  not  been  called  before  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  firing  had  ceased  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  were  the  men  in  when  that  roll  was  called  ? — ^A. 
They  were  in  a  line  of  skirmishers  on  the  wall. 

Q.  Lying  down  in  the  grass? — A.  No,  sir;  standing  I  p  by  the  wall. 

Q.  They  were  standing  \  p  by  the  wall  ?  How  high  was  that  wall  ? — 
A.  It  was — I  don't  know  tbe  distance.  I  coi  Idn  t  say  exactly  how 
high  that  wall  is. 

Q.  Was  that  not  rather  a  qi  eer  position  for  you  to  be  in  when  the 
firing  was  down  there,  and  you  went  down  to  protect  the  fort,  to 
stand  ip  there  in  front  of  the  wall? — A.  No,  sir;  you  coildn't  see 
anything  lying  down  behind  the  wall. 

Q.  CoT„ld  you  not  have  kneeled  down? — A.  You  could  not  see  over 
the  wall  then. 

Q.  You  coi  Id  not  have  kneeled  down? — A.  You  coiid  not  have 
been  of  any  service  to  have  kneeled  down  behind  the  wall,  because 
yo\i  could  not  do  any  shooting  over  the  wall  if  you  kneeled  down. 
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Q.  So  that  you  did  not  kneel  down? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  standing 
up  myself. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  your  sq^' ad — ^yourmen? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  that  they  stood  up.  If  a  man  had  knelt  down, 
you  would  nave  thought  that  he  was  trying  to  skulk,  would  you  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  that  is  clear  to  your  mind.  When  you  got  there  the 
roll  was  called,  and  as  I  understand  all  were  present  or  accounted  for 
then?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  report  that  the  first  sergeant  made. 
He  called  the  roll  and  made  the  report  to  the  captain  on  the  wall. 

Q.  You  heard  him  make  that  report? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  heard  him  say — what  did  he  say? — A.  ''All  present  or 
accounted  for.'' 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  captain  make  any  remarks? — ^A.  The  captain 
did  not  make  any  remark  then. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  got  around  there  was  the  roll  called? — A. 
As  near  as  I  can  guess  at  it,  in  about — as  near  as  I  can  guess  at  it,  it 
was  about  three  or  four  minutes,  along  about  four  or  five  minutes,  I 
guess;  as  soon  as  we  formed  a  line  the  captain  ordered  the  roll  to  be 
caUed. 

Q.  Four  or  five  minutes  alter  you  got  around  there? — ^A.  As  near 
as  I  can  guess  to  it.     I  couldn't  euess  exactly  what  the  minute  was. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  you  neard  the  shooting  was  it  that  you 
got  on  your  clothes  and  got  down  stairs  and  got  into  the  line  in  front 
of  the  barracks  D?— A.  From  the  time  that  1  heard  the  shooting? 

Q.  Yes;  you  were  asleep  and  were  awakened  by  the  shooting?— -A. 
I  got  down  within  five  or  six  minutes. 

Q.  Within  about  five  or  six  minutes  you  got  down? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  got  there. 

Q.  And  how  many  minutes  were  you  in  front  of  barracks  D  ? — A. 
From  the  time  I  got  got  up  and  got  my  clothes  on  and  got  down  it 
was  about  five  or  six  minutes. 

Q.  Yes;  and  how  long  were  you  in  front  of  Company  D  forming, 
when  they  were  being  counted,  before  you  moved  around  to  the  wall  ?— 
A.  It  didn't  take  the  company  over — as  the  men  came  down  they 
fell  in  the  line. 

Q.  I  know. — ^A.  I  couldn't  say  exactly  how  long  that  was. 

Q.  About  how  many  minutes — ^five  or  six  minutes  ?  Could  you  do 
it  in  that  time? — ^A.  Could  do  it  in  less  time. 

Q.  You  moved  out  and  moved  down  the  line  and  then  moved 
around  to  the  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  four  or  five  minutes. 

Q.  In  calling  the  roll  at  the  wall  how  was  the  light? — A.  How  was 
the  li^ht? 

Q.   Yes. — ^A.  The  sergeant  had  a  lantern. 

Q.  He  had  to  go  and  get  one,  did  he? — A.  He  had  one  with  him; 
had  it  with  him  when  he  started  around. 

Q.  He  had  a  lantern  with  him  when  he  started  around  from  in 
front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee,  corporal,  when  you  w^ere  going  to 
defend  the  fort,  what  was  the  use  of  carrying  a  lantern ? — A.  when 
we  were  going  to  defend  the  fort  what  was  the  use  of  carrying  a  lan- 
tern? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  the  question. — A.  Well,  if  we  were  going  to  defend 
the  fort — I  didn't  know  that  we  were  going  around  to  defend  the  fort. 

Q.  Oh ! — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  was  it  not  a  verj  unusual  proceeding  for  the  first  sergeant 
of  the  company  to  be  carrymg  a  lantern? — ^A.  He  is  subject  to  orders. 

Q.  Of  course. — ^A.  He  had  the  lantern  to  call  the  roll  with. 

Q.  I  know;  but  you  sav  that  he  had  it  when  you  started  from 
around  in  front  of  oarracKs  D? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  his  object 
was  in  carrying  it. 

Q.  But  he  had  it?— A.  He  had  it. 

Q.  Yes.  Was  anybody  sent  up  into  barracks  D  to  see  if  any  of 
the  men  were  skulking  up  there  m  the  quarters  and  had  not  come 
out? — ^A.  Not  that  I  Imow  of. 

Q.  You  were  a  noncommissioned  oflBcer,  and  sergeant? — A.  A 
corporal. 

Q.  A  corporal ;  pardon  me.  Speaking  of  the  lights  in  the  barracks, 
after  you  came  back  from  patrolling  the  city — I  will  not  go  over 
that — you  lay  around  on  the  ground  for  an  hour  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  subject  to  call? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say? — ^A.  We  were  laying  around  on  the  ground 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  the  men  straggled  around  as  they  saw 
fit? — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  straggle  around  as  they  saw  fit.  They 
were  lying  down  on  the  ground  together. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  They  were  right  in  touch  with  each  other, 
on  the  ground. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  a  very  plain  question.  They  had  the  privilege 
of  moving  around  as  they  saw  fit  ? — ^A.  They  had  that  privilege  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No.  sir;  oecause  they  were  not  allowed  to  fall  out  of 
line  unless  they  ask  to  do  so.  The  company  commander  said  when 
he  halted  us — lie  said  *'You  men  halt  here;  and  when  they  halted 
the  men  sat  right  down  on  the  OTound.  They  were  at  ease,  and  when 
they  are  at  ease  they  are  not  allowed  to  straggle  all  over  tne  place. 

Q.  At  ease  they  can  sit  down? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  sit  down 
right  on  the  ground  where  they  are  set. 

Q.  Then  you  put  up  your  guns  and  you  went  up  to  your  bar- 
racks?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  light  was  put  out  in  the  barracks,  you  say? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  sleep? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  How  many  lig'its  there  were  after  that  in  the  barracks  you  do 
not  pretend  to  know — you  do  not  know  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  means  did  you  have  of  lighting  the  barracks? — A.  In 
the  barracks  ? 

Q.  What  was  there  to  light  the  barracks,  lamps  ? — A.  Lamps.  We 
had  lamps.     We  had  these  swinging  lamps. 

Q.  How  many,  if  any,  were  lig-ited  after  you  went  to  sleep ;  of 
course  you  do  not  pretend  to  know  ? — A.  After  I  went  to  sleep  ? 

Q.  1  es. — A.  No,  sir.  Of  course  after  I  went  to  sleep  I  don't  know 
how  many. 

Q.  When  you  say  there  were  no  more  lights  there,  you  mean  so 
long  as  you  were  awake? — ^A.  The  lights  were  put  out;  after  I  got 
back  in  the  barracks  and  laid  down  tne  liglits  were  ordered  out  and 
put  out. 

Q.  As  to  the  inspection  of  the  guns  the  next  morning,  a  few  men, 
three  or  four,  were  ordered  to  step  out  of  the  ranks  to  the  front, 
because  their  guns  did  not  look  just  right? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many, would  you  say? — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly  how 
many. 

Q.  Three  or  four  or  five?  I  do  not  care  exactly. — A.  Yes;  some- 
where about  that.     I  could  not  say  the  exact  number. 

Q.  While  those  men  were  standing  there  what  was  done  with  the 
rest  of  the  company — were  they  dismissed,  the  rest  of  the  company? — 
A.  The  rest  of  the  company  were  inspected. 

Q.  They  had  been  inspected? — ^A.  They  were  inspected.  As  the 
captain  would  get  to  these  men  he  would  look  at  the  guns,  and  if  they 
didn't  look  exactly  right  he  would  step  them  out  as  he  went  down 
the  line  inspecting  the  company. 

k  Q.  Yes;  I  understand  that. — A.  And  he  would  step  them  out. 
p  Q.  Those  three  or  four  men  are  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  com- 
pany.    What  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  men  while  they  are  standing 
there? — A.  After  the  captain  finished  inspecting  he  let  them  fall  out. 

Q.  Does  he  let  the  rest  of  the  company  fall  out  while  those  three 
or  four  are  still  standing  there  for  inspection? — A.  While  they  are 
standing  there  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  He  had  the  whole  company,  inspecting  them.  Dur- 
ing the  inspection  when  he  would  get  to  these  men  he  would  step  them 
out. 

Q.  I  understand;  we  have  got  that,  Corporal. — A.  He  would  step 
them  back  in  the  rear  or  out  in  front,  where  ho  wanted  to  'inspect 
aften^'ards. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  then  after  he  inspected  the  company,  why  then 
he  run  through,  taking  these  here  men,  and  had  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant  get  a  rod,  and  inspected  these  men. 

Q.  But  I  am  asking  you  a  very  plain  question.  Did  the  rest  of  the 
company  remain  there  all  the  time  that  thev  were  going  after  the  rod 
and  the  guns  of  these  three  or  four  or  hve  men  who  were  being 
inspected  with  the  rod,  or  were  they  dismissed  ? — A.  They  were  not 
dismissed. 

Q.  They  remained  there  'i — A.  Yes,  sii*. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at. — A.  Yes,  sii*. 

Q.  Was  the  rod  used  on  the  guns  of  any  except  these  three  or  four 
or  five  who  stepped  to  the  front? — A.  Was  the  rod  used? 

Q.  That  is  the  question. — A.  The  rod  was  not  used  on  any  of  the 
guns  excepting  those  that  were  stepped  back. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  fell  out  for  the  ordinary  morning  drill,  which  was 
about  7.10  o  clock,  I  think  you  say,  that  was  every  morning,  was  it 
not? — A.  Along  about  7  o'clock — along  about  7.10 — I  don't  know 

exactlv. 

Q.  That  was  every  morning  in  the  week  except  Saturday,  which  was 
inspection? — A.  That  was  drill  morning,  when  we  fell  out. 

Q.  And  when  you  fell  out  for  drill,  I  have  forgotten  which  you 
said,  whether  you  wore  the  McKeever  box  or  the  web  belt? — A.  "For 
drill? 

S.  Yes;  for  ordinary  drill. — A.  We  wore  the  McKeever  box  for 

The  McKeever  box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

And  this  morning  you  fell  out  for  drill,  this  morning  of  the 
14th  »— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  then  you  wore  the  McKeever  box  that  morning} — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  wore  the  web  belt? — A.  I  had  the  web 
belt  on  the  night  when  we  fell  out — that  is,  when  I  fell  out;  when  this 
call  to  arms  came  I  put  on  the  web  belt. 

Q.  That  was  because  there  was  a  call  to  arms;  that  is  what  you 
used? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  used  that  also  for  target  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for 
target  practice. 

Q.  And  you  also  used  the  web  belt  in  practice  marches'^ — A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  practice  marches. 

Q.  But  in  the  ordinary  drill  you  wore  a  McKeever  box? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  McKeever  box. 

Q.  That  is  what  that  is  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  wore  that  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  an  inspection  of  the  ammunition  made  that 
morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  Captain  Lyon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  men  having  their  ten  rounds  of 
ammunition  in  the  McKeever  box — whether  they  had  them  or  not  ? — 
A.  Do  I  know  about  it  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  When  the  captain  passed  down  the  line,  as  he  got  to 
the  men  he  says,  '*You  have  your  ammunition."  *^  Yes,  sir.''  That 
was  as  he  passed  down  the  line. 

Q.  I  jet  me  see  a  moment.  The  captain  as  he  passed  down  the  line 
inspecting  would  ask  the  men  ^'You  have  your  ammunition?" — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  also  his  box  is  around  where  the  captain  can  see  it  him- 
self; it  is  open. 

Q.  Yes;  but  let  us  stick  to  this  one  point.     As  he  went  down  the 

line  he  would  ask  the  men A.  No,  sir.     He  would  not  ask  him. 

He  says  to  him,  there,  he  says,  *^  You  have  your  anununitiori. " 

Q.  Oh! — A.  He  sees  whether  he  has  it  or  not.  He  speaks  to  him  and 
says,  ^*  You  have  your  ammunition." 

Q.  So  that  to  each  man  he  inspects  he  says,  '*You  have  your 
ammunition?" — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  usual? — A.  Is  that  usual? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  usual. 

Q.  Every  time  he  inspects? — A.  ^Not  every  time,  but 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  an  officer  before  that  say  to  a  man  when  he 
was  inspecting  his  ammunition,  whether  it  was  in  a  McKeever  box 
or  a  web  belt,  '^You  have  your  ammunition?"  Did  you  ever  hear 
him  say  that  to  each  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere? — A.  In  going  out  on  field  and  also  inspection.  Lots  of 
times  he  says  it.  He  goes  along  and  sees  the  boxes  open  and  he  sees 
the  ammunition  as  he  goes  behind  him  and  he  says,.  *' You  have  your 
anrniunition." 

Q.  As  he  goes  behind  him  he  says, '  *  You  have  your  ammunition  ?" — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  - 

Q.  You  have  heard  him  say  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  him  say  it  this  morning? — ^A.  To  the  men  nearest  to 
me  I  heard  him  say  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  way  you  know  whether  the  ammunition 
was  there  or  not,  when  you  say  that  all  the  men  had  their  ammuni- 
tion ? — A.  The  report  was  made  that  all  the  men  had  their  ammuni- 
tion. 
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Q.  The  report  was  made,  just  as  you  have  stated,  as  to  the  men, 
that  the  captain  said  to  the  men,  **  You  have  your  ammunition^ — A. 
The  report  was  made  that  every  man  had  liis  ammunition. 

Q.  So  that  you  will  not  be  confused  in  the  matter,  let  me  ask  you. 
You  say  that  the  report  was  made.  What  report  do  you  refer  to? — 
A.  What  report  do  I  refer  to  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  is,  the  captain  inspected  and  he  made  the 
report  that  all  the  men  had  their  ammunition. 

Q.  He  made  the  report  to  whom? — A.  He  made  the  report  to  the 
commanding  officer. 

Q.  Major  Penrose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  He  said:  "My  men 
have  all  their  ammunition.'* 

Q.  You  heard  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  the  guns  of  the  men  to  Major  Pen- 
rose?— A.  What  did  he  say? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  When  he  made  the  report  about  the  rifles,  the  major 
was  then  in  B  and  D  companies,  and  the  major  came  down  after 
that  to  where  the  company  was,  and  he  says:  "My  men  have  their 
ammunition." 

Senator  Scott.  I  will  suggest  to  the  committee  that  it  is  after  12 
o'clock,  and  I  think  most  oius  have  business  on  the  floor. 

Senator  Blackburn.  I  do  not  want  this  witness  to  go,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, until  he  is  advised  that  he  must  bring  that  letter  that  he  speaks 
of,  w^hich  he  is  acting  under,  here.     Where  is  that  letter? 

The  Witness.  In  riew  York  City. 

Senator  Bk.vckburn.  I  want  that  letter. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  this  connection,  give  us  the  number  of  the 
office  of  the  committee. 

The  Witness.  The  office  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Where  do  they  have  their  headquarters,  if  they 
have  any? 

Senator  Scott.  Where  is  their  house;  where  is  their  room? 

The  Wftness.  The  president  of  the  committee 

Senator  Foraker.  They  have  a  public  office  ? 

The  Wftness.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  may  want  to  ask  two  or  three  questions  after- 
wards.    That  is  all  I  have  now  with  this  witness. 

Senator  Blackburn.  I  want  to  know  who  employed  him,  and  I 
want  him  to  file  that  letter. 

Senator  Scott.  He  can  do  that  later. 

Senator  Lodoe.  I  have  just  one  or  t>vo  questions  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  You  said  that  the  drill  was  at  the  usual  hour,  about  7  o'clock. 
When  did  you  breakfast — ^just  before  drill? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  before 
drill. 

Q.  Was  it  just  before? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  before. 

Q.  There  was  no  time  between  breakfast  and  drill.  You  break- 
fasted and  went  right  to  drill? — A.  No,  sir;  breakfast  is  after  reveille, 
between  reveille  and  roll  call.  The  time  between  reveille  and  roll 
call,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  time  is,  but  it  is  not  very  long 
after  breakfast. 

Q.  You  have  reveille  and  then  you  dress,  and  there  is  not  much 
time  between  breakfast  and  the  drill,  I  suppose? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  breakfast  by  lamplight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  drilled  about  7?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  about  7  o'clock. 

Q.  Then  you  got  up  about  5  o'clock? — A.  It  is  after  5,  I  think, 
that  the  first  call  goes;  something  after  5.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
time  when  the  first  call  went  at  Brownsville.  I  don't  know  the  exact 
time. 

S.  It  was  about  two  hours  between  the  time  you  got  up  and  the 
? — A.  No,  sir;  it  wasn't  two  hours. 

Q.  You  drilled  about  7  and  breakfasted  by  lamplight,  and  the  sun 
rose  at  half -past  5? — A.  We  have  reveille  and  tnen  breakfast  and 
drill  immediately  after. 

Q.  When  you  got  up  it  was  perfectly  dark? — A.  No,  sir;  not  per- 
fectly dark.     It  was  getting  light. 

Q.  It  was  light  ? — A.  It  was  getting  light. 

Q.  And  after  reveille  and  after  you  dressed  was  the  sun  up  then  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  was  exactly.  I  couldn't  say  whether 
the  sun  was  up.  It  kept  so  cloudy  down  there  that  I  couldn't  say 
whether  the  sun  was  up  or  no,  but  it  was  light. 

Q.  It  was  light  when  you  got  up,  or  getting  light? — A.  When  I 
got  up  ? 

Q.  Yes;  and  the  drill  was  about  7  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  are  right  by  the  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  fogs  there,  heavy  fogs  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  interfere  with  the  sunlight  for  a  time? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
when  you  couldn't  t^ll  whether  the  sun  was  up  or  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  Senator  Blackburn  wants  that  letter,  and  you 
will  write  for  that  immediately,  will  you  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  You  are  not  going  to  take  him  off  the  stand,  are 
you? 

Senator  Foraker.  No. 

At  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   recess. 

The  conmiittee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m..  Senator  Scott  in  the  chair. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ALBERT  H.  ROLAND,  COLORED— Continued. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  What  company  or  association  did  I  understand  that  you  are 
eniployed  by? — A.  The  committee  called  One  Hundred. 

(^.  How  long  has  that  committee  been  organized,  and  who  is 
chairman  of  it  f— A.  The  Reverend  Moms,  of  the  Abyssinian  Church 
of  New  York,  and  it  was  organized — I  can't  think  or  the  exact  date 
when  it  was  organized,  but  it  was  since  Christmas. 

Q.  Since  Christmas f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  some  time  in  January;  I  can 
not  think  of  the  exact  date. 


f 
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Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  organization  of  that  committee  ? — 
A.  They  were  collecting  for  some  deferse;  I  don't  exactly  understand, 
but  I  am  going  to  get  the  letter,  to  have  the  letter  sent  me,  and  it 
will  explain  it — what  it  is  for.     I  can  not  explain  it  like  it  should  be. 

Q.  It  was  org^ized  for  the  purpose  of  some  kind  of  defense,  you 
say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Defense  for  what;  do  you  know? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  ex- 
plam  it.      ^ 

Q.  Was  it  your  duty  to  solicit  subscriptions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  whom  were  the  subscriptions  paid;  when  you  collected 
any  inoney  to  whom  did  you  pay  it? — A.  To  the  treasurer  of  the 
comniittee. 

Q.  Who  is  the  treasurer? — A.  His  name  is  Reverend  Gilbert. 
By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  Can  you  give  his  first  name? — A.  I  can  not  give  his  first  name. 

By  Senator  Blackburn: 

Q.  Have  you  collected  any  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  collected  money ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  collected  some 
inoney. 

Q.  How  did  you  turn  it  over? — ^A.  I  turned  it  over  to  the  secretary 
and  he  turned  it  over  to  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Who  is  the  secretary? — ^A.  Doctor  Miller  is  the  secretary  and 
Doctor  Gilbert  is  the  treasurer. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  Are  they  colored  people  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  Are  they  doctors  of  divinity  or  doctors  of  medicine  ? — A.  They 
are  preachers. 
Q.  They  are  preachers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fosteb: 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  work,  only  in  the  city  of 
New  York? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  only  in  the  city  of  New  Yorlc. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  what  were  the  purposes  for  which  this  money 
was  collected?  When  you  go  to  a  party  and  ask  him  to  subscribe, 
what  do  you  tell  him  is  the  purpose  of  the  subscription?  When  you 
go  to  a  man  and  ask  him  to  give  you  money  you  tell  him  whom  you 
represent,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  couldn^t  exactly — I  couldn't 
explain  that.  I  would  rather  wait.  I  will  get  the  letter  here  in  a  day 
or  so  and  it  will  explain  the  facts. 

Q.  But  the  letter  will  not  show  that.  If  you  were  to  go  to  a  party 
and  ask  him  a  subscription,  what  do  you  tell  that  party  at  the  time 
what  you  want  the  suDscription  for,  and  to  what  purposes  the  money 
is  to  be  applied  to? — A.  This  letter  that  I  carry  around  states  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  yourself,  what  you  are  soliciting  these  sub- 
scriptions for? — ^A.  I  could  not  explain  it  like  it  should  be,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  undertake  it. 

Q.  Have  you  no  idea  of  what  the  money  was  to  be  used  for? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  I  could  not  give  any  idea. 

Q.  Could  you  not  refresh  your  memory  about  the  contents  of  the 
letter?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Does  the  letter  set  out  specifically  or  substantially  what  the 
money  is  to  be  used  for? — A.  I  can  not  give  it  correctly  like  it  should 
be,  and  I  would  not  like  to  try. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  go  to  a  party  to  solicit  a  subscription,  you 
never  can  tell  him  what  the  purpose  of  this  subscription  is,  but  you 
refer  him  to  the  letter? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  introduce  this  letter,  and 
give  him  this  letter,  and  he  reads  it,  and  he  can  tell. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  service? — A.  It  was 
the  3d  of  January  that  this  committee  was  organized;  but  from  the 
3d  of  January,  and  since  that;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  that 
I  started  canvassing  for  them,  but  it  was  some  time  in  January. 

Q.  But  you  have  been  engaged  in  that  work  ever  since  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  that  work  now? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be 
when  I  get  back.     He  said  that  I  could  be  when  I  get  back. 

Q.  Has  that  work  anything  to  do  with  thLs  Brownsville  matter? — 
A.  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  The  work  in  which  you  are  now  engaged  ? — A.  I  could  not  say, 
positively. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  about  it,  whether  this  work  has  any  reference, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Brownsville  matter? — ^A.  I  could  not  sav, 
sir.  I  get  paid  for  what  I  do,  and  I  could  not  say  what  it  is  for.  As 
I  have  said,  this  letter  that  I  will  get  will  state  what  it  Ls  used  for. 

Q.  You,  yourself,  do  not  know  what  this  money  is  to  be  applied  to, 
nor  what,  exactly,  is  the  object  of  the  association  for  whicn  you  are 
working? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^  ou  just  simply  know  that  you  are  working  for  pay,  you  are 
soliciting  subscriptions,  and  you  are  unable  to  tell  anvone  to  whom 
you  may  apply  for  subscriptions  what  the  purposes  ana  the  objects  of 
the  subscnption  are,  is  that  it? — ^A.  I  have  not  been  into  the  work 
very  long,  and  I  haven't  learned  it  thoroughly.  That  is  why  I  would 
not  wish  to  try  to  explain  it. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Is  anybody  else  engaged  in  the  same  work  that  you  are? — A.  No, 
sir;  no  one  else  that  is  doing  canvassing  work  but  me  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  At  present.  Have  there  been  any  others  at  any  other  time? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  You  have  been  canvassing,  and  you  say  that  you  have  gotten 
subscriptions  and  turned  the  money  over  to  the  secretary  and  the 
secretary  turned  it  over  to  the  treasurer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  collected? — ^A.  I  could  not  say.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  it  is. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  receipts  for  the  money  that  you  turned  over? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  those  receipts  with  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  turned  the 
book  over  to  the  secretary  when  I  left. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  much  you  have  collected?^ — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  approximate  the  amount  which  you  have  col- 
Jectedf—A,  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 
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Q.  Does  your  pay  depend  upon  the  amount  you  collect  or  do  you 
receive  a  salary? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  amount  that  I  collect 

Q.  What  per  cent  do  you  get? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly decided.  I  just  started  out.  I  have  not  been  working  very 
long,  and  it  had  not  been  thoroughly  decided,  but  it  will  be  as  soon 
as  I  go  back. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  then  what  amount  you  are  to  receive  for  your 
services? — A.  Wliy,  not  now  I  donH. 

Senator  Bi-ackburn.  Maybe  he  knows  what  amoimt  he  has 
received. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  him.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  have 
received? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?-— A.  I  have  received  m}'  board  and  lodging,  and 
also  I  have  received  in  this  month — that  is,  in  January — I  received  $20. 

Q.  Twenty  dollars? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  my  expenses. 

Q.  Before  vou  accepted  the  employment  did  you  discuss  with  the 
president  of  tlie  committee  the  nature  and  character  of  the  work  that 
you  were  to  go  in? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  what  the  money  was  to  be  used  for  which  you 
were  soliciting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  interfere  into  that. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  are  not  a  member  of  this  conmiittee? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
not. 

Q.  They  simply  employ  you,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  give  you  a  letter  which  explains  the  purposes  of  the  collec- 
tions vou  try  to  make? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Vou  would  go  to  a  man  and  present  that  letter  to  him? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  get  what  money  he  was  able  and  willing  to  give? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  take  it  and  give  it  to  the  secretary? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  And  he  turned  it  over,  as  you  understand  it,  to  the  treasurer? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have"  you  got  receipts  showing  what  you  paid  over? — A.  The 
secretary  did.     I  have  not  got  that. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  anv  oetter  name  for  this  committee  than  the 
committee  of  one  hundred? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Will  this  letter  tell  all  about  it? — A.  The  letter  will  explain  it. 

Senator  Scott.  He  can  bring  the  letter,  as  I  understand. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  have  written  for  the  letter  or  will  write  for  the  letter? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Just  one  or  two  questions.  Corporal.  You  heard  the  discus- 
sion there  at  Fort  Brown  of  the  breaking  open  of  a  gun  case? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it. 
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Q.  You  never  heard  anything  about  one  or  more  of  the  gun  racks 
being  broken  open  in  one  of  ttie  companies? — ^A.  I  never  heard  it 
discussed. 

Q.  You  were  there  all  the  time? — A.  I  was  at  Brownsville.  I  did 
not  hear  it  while  I  was  at  Brownsville. 

Senator  Scott.  That  is  all,  now.  You  get  that  letter  and  remain 
in  attendance  until  you  get  the  letter  and  present  it  to  the  committee. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JACOB  FBAZEBB  (COLORED). 

(Recalled.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  told  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  wanted  to  make  a 
correction  in  the  testimony  that  you  gave  yesterday,  and  I  have 
recalled  you  in  order  that  you  may  make  that  coirection  if  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  you,  and  state  what  it  is.  —A.  My  correction  that  I 
wanted  to  make  was  about  turning  in  the  anmiunition  at  Fort  Brown. 
That  is  a  mistake.  The  ammunition  was  turned  in  at  Fort  Reno, 
Okla. 

Q.  And  if  you  testified  yesterday  that  the  ammunition  was  turned 
in  a  day  or  two  after  the  shooting A.  At  Fort  Brown;  ye«,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  You  should  have  said  that  it  was  turned  in  at 
Fort  Reno? —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  you  testimony  in  all  otlier  respects  correct  as  to  the  amm 
nition? — A.  Yes,  sir.  'i- 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  about  one  thing  yesterday.  I  put  your  record 
in  evidence,  but  this  shooting  was  in  August,  1906.  I  will  ask  you 
whether  or  not  you  were  discharged,  given  an  honorable  discharge, 
in  September  following,  a  month  later? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  that?  -A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  discharged  September  20. 
That  was  1906. 

Senator  Foster.  The  record  shows  that,  I  think. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  "Discharged  September  20,  1906,  on  the  termination  of  term 
of  enlistment.  Character,  excellent.''  Have  you  got  a  discharge  of 
that  kind? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  got  four. 

Q.  Then  you  roenlisted  September  21,  1906,  according  to  this 
record  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  discharged  without  honor  as  a  sergeant  of  Com- 

Eany  D,  'fwenty-lifth  Infantrj%  November  26th,  1906.  I  want  to 
now  whether  that  discharge  without  honor,  November  26,  1906, 
so  far  as  you  know,  was  on  account  of  anything  you  did  after  you 
reenlisted  on  September  21? — A.  No,  sir;  from  what  I  can  under- 
stand about  it,  my  discharge  that  I  got  in  November  was  on  account 
of  this  Brownsville  affair. 

Q.  I  wish  vou  would  give  to  the  reporter  your  discharge,  if  you 
have  it,  dated  September  20,  1906.  I  want  that  copied  in  mil  in  the 
record,  with  all  indorsements  that  may  be  on  it.  1  offer  that  in  evi- 
dence. It  is  unnecessary  to  read  it  m  full.  Were  any  chaises  of 
any  kind  filed  against  you,  or  were  any  charges  made  against  you, 
orally  after  September  20, 1906? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Were  any  charges  made  against  vou  at  any  time  after  August 
/^-M  1906?— A.  No,  air. 
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Q.  You  never  heard  of  any? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  Senator  Blackburn  to  look  at  that  discharge  of  yours 
and  see  whether  it  is  the  discharge  of  September  20,  1906. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  one,  sir  [handing  the  paper  to  Senator 
Blackburn]. 

Senator  Blackburn.  This  is  the  November  discharge. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  have  that  go  in  the  record  also. 
Hand  the  other  one  to  Senator  Blackburn. 

(The  witness  did  so.) 

Senator  Blackburn.  This  is  the  discharge  of  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, ld06. 

The  two  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record  in 
full,  as  follows: 

ARMY   OF  THK    INITKI)   HTATKN. 

To  all  whom  it  niav  concern: 

Know  ye,  that  Jacob  Frazier,  a  first  Horgeam  of  C'oinj^mny  D,  of  the  Twenty-lifth 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  who  was  enlistfHl  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  1903,  to  serve 
three  years,  b  hereby  honorably  dischargee!  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  by 
Ti-ason  of  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment . 

The  said  Jacob  Frazier  was  bom  in  Jefferson,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  when 
enlisted  was  ^jj  years  of  age,  6  feet  3 J  inches  high,  brown  complexion,  brown  No.  1 
oyes,  black  hair,  and  by  occupation  a  soldier. 

Oiven  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Brown.  Okla..  this  20th  day  of  September,  1906. 

(\  \V.  Penrose, 
Major,  Tventy-ftfth  Infantry,  Commanding. 
<  Character. — Excellent . 
No  objection  to  his  reenlistment  is  known  to  exist . 

Samikl  p.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Turntii' fifth  Infantry,  Com numtHmj  Company  D. 

"^  ARMY    OP  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

Know  ye,  that  Jacob  Frazier,  a  sergeant  of  Company  D,  of  the  Twenty- fifth  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  who  was  enlisted  tne  2l8t  day  of  September,  1905,  to  serve  three 
years,  is  hereby  discharged  without  honor  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in 
consequence  of  paragraph  1,  Special  Orders.  No.  266.  War  Department,  November  9, 
1906. 

Said  Jacob  Frazier  was  bom  in  Jefferson  County,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
when  enlisted  was  37  j\  years  of  age,  by  occupation  a  soldier,  had  brown  No.  1  eyes, 
black  hair,  dark  complexion,  and  was  6  feet  3  inches  in  height. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  this  26th  day  of  November,  1906. 

C.  W.  Penrose, 
Major,  Tunity-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Post. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  On  what  page  of  the  printed  testimony  is  that  correction  that 
you  want  to  make  in  your  testimony? — A.  1  do  not  know,  sir,  what 
pa^e  it  is  on.  I  have  not  the  record  at  all.  I  just  simply  wanted  to 
make  that  correction. 

Q.  When  did  you  read  it  in  the  record  ? — A.  I  did  not  read  it  in  the 
record.  I  read  it  in  a  paper  that  I  had  made  that  statement — that  I 
had  made  a  statement  that  our  ammunition  was  turned  in  at  Browns- 
ville. 

Q.  WTiat  paper  did  you  read  that  in  ( — A.  I  do  not  remember  now, 
sir,  what  it  was;  but  it  was  yesterday's  paper. 
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Q.  Was  it  in  any  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  Washington  paper? — A.  It  was  a  paper  that  I  got  here  in 

the  city. 

Q.  Was.  it  a  Washington  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  made  my 
statement. 

3.  One  of  the  morning  papers  in  Washington? — ^A.  I  got  it  yes- 
ay  evening. 

Q.  It  was  in  a  paper  yesterday  evening  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  Star  of  yesterday  evening?— A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  it  was  in  the  Star  or  the  Post. 

Q.  The  Post  is  pubhshed  only  in  the  morning. — A.  It  must  have 
been  the  Star.     I  got  it  yesterday  evening. 

Q.  There  is  the  Times,  also ^— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  it  yesterday 
evening. 

Q.  -^d  there  is  the  Herald  in  the  morning? — ^A.  I  noticed  in  that 
paper  that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I  wanted  to  correct  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  someone  called  your  attention  to  what  the 
other  witnesses  had  testified  to  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  saw  it  in  one  of  the  newspapers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  m  one  of  the  newspapers  last  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  Washington  newspaper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Have  you  read  that  record  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  read  any  of  this  testimony  that  was  taken  here  ? — 
A.  I  have  only  read  some  of  it,  sir.     I  have  not  read  it  all. 

Q.  You  have  a  copy  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  reading,  standing  at  the  corner  in  the  hall,  when  I 
came  in  the  committee  room  ?--A.  I  was  reading  a  book  that  was  given 
to  me  there. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  No;  you  were 

Senator  Foraker.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  the  witness  spoke  to 
me  as  I  came  in,  I  came  in  and  handed  to  him  this  record  [indicating 
typewritten  copy  of  record].  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes. 

Senator  Tallvferro.  That  is  the  same  as  this  printed  record,  is  it? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Did  you  read  in  this  record  tliat  you  made  that  mistake? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  just  read  it  in  the  paper. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  did  not  read  it  in 
the  record,  but  just  from  the  paper. — A.  J  had  not  read  it  at  all  in  that 
record.     I  just  started  to  reaa  it  when  I  was  called  in. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  told  me  when  I  was  coming  into  the 
committee  room  that  he  wanted  to  correct  this  mistake,  and  I  picked 
up  this  record  and  took  it  out  and  gave  it  to  him.  I  looked  at  my 
record  and  saw  it  here,  and  I  had  iust  come  to  it,  and  I  took  this  out 
and  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  coulcl  not  have  had  it  a  minute  before  he 
was  called  in  to  testify.     I  had  just  given  him  this. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 
Q.  So  that  you  had  seen  it  ? — A.  I  had  seen  *\l,  \>\\1 1  \v«lA  wo\,  V^^^ii 
sMe  to  read  it,  and  have  not  been. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  state  a  moment  ago  that  you  had  not  read  it  ? — A.  I 
did  not  know  what  you  meant.  That  is  the  book  that  I  had,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  call  it  the  record  or  not.  I  had  not  had  time 
to  read  it. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  So  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  about  it,  let  me  ask 
you  this:  What  induced  you  to  make  this  correction  was  that  you 
saw  what  purported  to  be  jrour  testimony  in  one  of  the  Washington 
papers  last  evening? — A.  \es,  sir;  in  one  paper,  and  I  seen  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  I  wanted  to  correct  it  before  it  went  away  from  here. 
That  is  why  I  asked  to  correct  it. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 
Q.  Did  you  preserve  that  newspaper? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  me,  Sergeant,  since  you  left  the  stand  yesterday, 
until  just  as  I  was  coming  into  the  door  of  the  committee  room  a  few 
minutes  ago? — A.  That  is  the  onliest  time  I  have  seen  you. 

Q.  Did  I  say  anytliing  to  you  about  your  testimony  in  any  way 
whatever,  until  you  approached  me  and  told  me  that  you  wanted  to 
correct  your  testimony  in  this  pailicular? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  then  asked  you  wnat  that  particular  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  I  came  jn  and  got  this  printed  copy  of  yesterday's 
testimony  and  handed  it  to  you  without  calHng  your  attention  to 
anything;  and  then  I  came  and  got  this  [indicating  typewritten  copy] 
and  pointed  out  to  you  the  place  where  the  testimony  could  be  found 
that  you  had  spoken  of? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  was  aoout  three  minutes  before  he  was 
called  back  into  the  room. 

(Informal  discussion  followed,  which  the  stenographer  was  instructed 
not  to  report.) 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  WINTER  WASHINGTON  (COLORED). 

Sworn. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  in  full  ? — A.  My  name  is  Winter  Washington. 

Q.  Winter?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Wore  you  a  member  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
in  Auffust  last? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  Brownsville  on  the  night  of 
August  13-14,  1906?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  position  did  you  have  in  the  company,  if  any — what  offi- 
cial position? — A.  I  was  corporal  of  a  squad. 

Q.  You  were  corporal  of  a  squad  ? — A.  Y>s,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  At  this  point  I  want  to  put  in  tho  rt'cord,  in 
connection  wth  the  testimony  of  Winter  Washington,  his  official  rec- 
ord, found  at  page  267  of  Senate  Document  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows: 

Enlisted  May  7,  1898;  was  discharged  as  a  quartennaster  sergeant  of  Company  E, 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  May  6,  1901,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character, 
very  good. 
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Reenliflted  May  7,  1901;  was  dischai^^ed  as  a  private  of  Company  E,  Twenty-fourth 
Infantry,  May  6,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  cnaracter,  vervjzood. 

Reemisted  June  11,  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal  of  Company 
D,  Twenty-filth  Infantry,  November  26,  1906. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Have  you  any  special  reason,  Senator  For- 
aker,  for  putting  in  these  records  of  the  men  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  They  are  all  short,  and  I  do  it  so  that  we  may 
have  them  where  it  will  be  convenient  and  not  have  to  look  into 
another  volume,  which  might  not  b3  at  hand. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  I  want  to  sav  that  I  expect  to  mgve  to  put 
this  whole  document,  Senate  155,  in  the  record  before  we  get  through. 

Senator.FoRAKER.  I  want  to  put  each  man's  record  in,  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  turn  right  to  it  in  reading  his  t(^stimony. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  enhsted  on  Mav  7,  1898,  as  I  see  from  the  record,  the  first 
time  you  enlisted  ? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  from? — A.  Virginia,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  enlisted  in  Virginia? — A.  No,  sir;  I  enhsted  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Q.  Here  in  the  city  of  Washington? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service*  continuously? — A.  I  was  in  the 
service 

Q.  Until  you  were  discharged  last  November? — A.  Yes,  sir;  until 
I  was  discharged. 

Q.  And  you  had  three  enhstnunts,  I  believe ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  with  your  company  acting  as  a  corporal  at  the 
time  of  this  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ?  Just  commence  and  tell  us  all  you  can  recall 
about  it. — ^A.  I  were,  on  the  13th  of  August,  last,  1906,  in  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  with  my  company. 

O.  Where  were  you  that  night  when  the  firing  commenced  ? — 
A.  That  night  when  the  firing  commenced  I  were  in  bed. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Upstairs  in  my  berth. 

Q.  In  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  Of  what  company? — A.  Of  company  D,  Twentv-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  What  awakened  you? — A.  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  firing. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  got  awake?  Did  you  hear  the  call 
sound  "to  arms?" — A.  I  heard  tne  firing  and  I  woken  up  and  got  on 
my  uniform  as  quick  as  possible,  and  there  wasn't  any  hght  allowed, 
and  the  call  to  arms  shortly  afterwards  was  sounded.  My  company 
fell  out  in  front  of  the  barracks  and  we  marched  aroimd  in  the  rear  of 
the  quarters. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  as  I  have  said  to  the  committee  before,  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  things  in  detail  that  we  have  been  over  before,  and  so 
I  will  just  ask  you,  you  marched  around  from  in  front  of  the  barracks, 
and  what  place  in  the  company  did  you  have? — A.  I  was  in  the  last 
squad. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  head  of  the  last  squad? — A.  The  last  squad  on 
the  left. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  left  of  the  company  when  it  was  formed  in 
front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  in  a  position  where  you  could  see  if  anybody  joined 
the  company  as  they  came  around  the  barracks,  as  they  would  have  had 
to  do,  coming  up  from  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  you  marched  out  from  the  barracks  to  take  your  position 
behind  the  brick  wall,  and  you  were  still  at  the  left  of  your  company, 
were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  marched  in  the  rear? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  either  leave  the  company A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)    Or  join  the  ranks? — A.  No,  su-. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  coming  out  or  going  in? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  this  witness  will  testify 
substantially  the  same  thing  as  the  others  have  as  to  the  cartridges, 
and  so  forth,  but  I  am  going  to  omit  that,  to  expedite  the  hearing  so 
far  as  I  can. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  that  gives  you  cause  to  suspect  any  man  of 
your  company  of  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the  shootmg? — A. 
No,  sir;  1  don't  believe  my  company  did  it. 

Q.  As  to  the  men  in  the  other  companies,  B  and  C,  is  there  any- 
thing to  cause  you  to  suspect  any  of  the.se  men? — A.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anv  of  them  did  it. 

Q.  ifave  you  withheld  any  knowledge  that  you  may  have  in  reg;ard 
to  this,  or  have  you  refused  to  tell  anything,  I  niean?^ — A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  know  which  would  help  us  to  find  out  who 
did  this  that  you  coiud  tell  us? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  anything 
that  I  know. 

Seniktor  Foraker.  Take  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  When  you  were  first  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  barracks  you  were 
drawn  up  facing  the  barracks  or  with  your  backs  to  them  ? — A.  Back 
to  the  barracks. 

Q.  Back  to  the  barracks? — A.  In  front  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  barracks,  but  facing  the  reservation? — A.  Facing 
the  parade  grounds. 

Q.  Facing  the  parade  grounds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  you  see  out  of  the  gate? — A.  Well,  the  company 
was  marched 

Q.  You  had  your  back  to  the  gate,  according  to  that  map? — A.  The 
company  was  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  When  you  were  drawn  up — I  did  not  mean  when  you  were 
marched  around,  but  when  you  were  drawn  up — you  were  cirawn  up 
with  your  back  to  the  barracks,  and  you  testified  that  nobody  came 
through  the  gate. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  asked  him  whether  anybody  came  to  join  his 
company  or  left  his  company  as  they  marched  around,  and  anyone 
who  dicf  so  would  have  had  to  coir.e  through  the  gate,  coming  from 
town,  to  come  to  the  barracks. 
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Senator  Lodge.  All  I  wanted  to  show  was  that  as  he  was  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  barracks  he  could  not  possibly  have  seen  the  gate^ 
because  his  back  was  to  the  barracks. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  he  was  to  the  right  of  the  company,  a  man 
coming  around  the  barracks  would  have  to  come  around  to  join  and 
fall  in  just  where  he  was. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  point  is  that  he  could  not  see  the  gate. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  I  did  not  ask  him  whether  he  could  see  the 
gate.     Does  anyone  else  want  to  ask  him  any  questions  ? 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  could  not  see  the  gate  from  where  you  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  barracks? — A.  When  the  company  was  first  formed, 
sir 

Q.  Can  not  you  answer  that  question  yes  or  no  ?  Follow  yoiu*  own 
way A.  No,  sir;  if  you  wUl  allow  me  to  explain. 

Q.  Certainly;  you  have  a  right  to  do  that. — A.  When  the  company 
was  first  formed  tney  were  formed  in  front  of  the  quarters — the  parade 
ground  was  in  this  direction — and  in  rear  of  the  quarters  would  be 
on  this  side  [indicating].  Naturallj,  the  company  being  formed  along 
here,  the  parade  ground  would  be  m  this  direction — the  way  the  com- 
pany were  formed.  We  marched  around  in  the  rear  of  the  quarters 
and  formed  the  company  facing  this  way  afterwards  [indicating]. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  as  I  understand  the  question,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  You  were  on  the  left  of  the  line,  and  that  would  throw  you  at 
the  farthest  point  of  your  company  from  the  gate  after  you  marched 
around  to  the  fence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  throw  the  head  of 
the  company  this  way  [indicating],  and  the  head  would  be  just  here 
when  it  was  halted. 

Q.  The  right  of  the  company  would  be  toward  the  gate  and  the 
left  away  from  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  the  left  of  the  company. 

Q.  And  you  were  deployed  there  as  skirmishers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
were  deployed  there  as  skumishers. 

Q.  About  how  many  feet — how  many  hundred  feet — did  the  com- 
pany occupy  when  deployed  as  skirmishers? — A.  About  how  many 
nundred  feet  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  company  were  deployed  on  a  certain  squad, 
which  was  the  center  squad,  as  I  remember,  and  there  were  intervals 
of  two  paces  between  every  man. 

Q.  Two  paces  interval  ? — ^A.  There  were  two  paces  interval  about 
20  feet  from  the  wall  after  it  was  deployed  as  skumishers. 

Q.  About  two  paces  between  each? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two  pacea 

Q.  Between  each  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  two  paces  interval, 

Q.  When  we  say  that  you  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  not  that 
you  were  in  two  ranks  deep  or  one,  but  just  deployed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  company  that  night? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  many  men  were  in  the  company. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  approximately? — ^A.  Approximately?  I  do  not 
know  exactly,  sir.  I  would  not  like  to  say.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  men. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  exactly,  Washington,  but  30  or  40?  About 
how  many,  40  or  50?  I  do  not  know.  I  would  tell  you  if  I  knew. — 
A.  Approximately,  about  45  men,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Forty-five  men  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  there  would  be  44  of  those  spaces  of  6  feet,  and  6  times 
44  would  be  between  200  and  300  feet  wnen  you  would  be  deployed, 
would  it  not  ?  When  you  were  deployed  in  a  skirmish  line  that  would 
be  the  company  front,  then? — ^A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  tnat  would  put  you  down  that  far.  Do  you  know  how 
near  the  right  of  the  company  was  to  the  gate? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 
The  company  were  20  feet,  in  my  judgment-- — 

Q.  Back  from  the  wall  ? — A.  Back  from  the  wall. 

Q.  I  have  got  that;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  would  place  jrou  200  or  300 
feet  from  the  gate  when  you  were  deployed  as  skuinishers? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  it,  dark  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was 
dark  at  first. 

Q.  When  did  it  get  light? — ^A.  It  got  light  later  on  in  the  night. 

Q.  But  while  you  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  first,  it  was  dark? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  when  we  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  first  it  was  dark. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  occasion  to  watch  that  gate  to  see  whether 
anybody  came  in  or  went  out? — A.  That  was  the  duty  of  the  whole 
company. 

Q.  To  watch  that  gate? — A.  While  deployed,  to  see  whether  any- 
body came  in  or  went  out  or  not. 

S.  You  did  not  deploy  in  front  of  the  gate,  did  you? — A.  We 
oyed  along  the  wall,  20  feet  away. 

Q.  That  was  the  distance  you  were  away  from  it,  and  were  you 
standing  up? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  were  lying  down. 

Q.  Lying  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lying  down  flat  on  the  groimd. — A.  We  were  lying  down  at 
first,  and  tnen  knelt. 

Q.  You  were  lying  down  first  ? — A.  We  were  lying  down  first  behind 
the  wall,  and  then  we  had  orders  to  kneel. 

Q.  When  was  the  roll  called? — ^A.  The  roll  was  called  after  the 
company  were  marched  in  rear  of  the  barracks. 

Senator  Forakeb.  That  took  place  in  the  rear  of  the  wall  ? 

The  Wttness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  absent,  unaccounted  for, 
that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many, 
but  there  were  some  absent  on  pass;  how  many,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  were  absentees? — A.  Yes,  sir;  absent  with  leave. 

Q.  Yes.  There  were  a  good  many  absent  on  guard  duty? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  including  the  guard,  there  were  a  number  absent. 

Q.  And  including  those  on  guard  and  on  leave,  how  many  were 
absent? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.     I  do  not  know  about  the  details. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  ?^— A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many  shots.     I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  No;  I  suppose  that  in  the  confusion  you  would  not  count  them; 
but  you  formed  an  idea  whether  it  was  a  hundred  or  fifty? — A.  No, 
sir;  1  heard  several  shots,  but  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Q.  Seven  was  all  you  heard  ? — A.  I  said  several. 

Q.  Pardon  me.  Those  were  in  the  directipn  of  the  town? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  any  orders  given  hy  anybodj? — A.  No,  air;  I  did 
not,  because  there  was  quite  a  confusion,  it  being  dark  in  the  quur^ 
ters,  and  I  did  not  hear  any  orders  given  by  anyfeody. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  whistling  in  your  direction? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  any  of  the  gun  racks  being  broken 
open? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  gun  racks  being  broken 
open  in  Companies  D  and  C. 

Q.  Were  tney  in  any  of  the  companies? — ^A.  Why,  I  do  not  know 
about  other  companies. 

Q.  Did  you  hear? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other 
companies. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  spoken  of? — A.  I  heard  it  spoken  of;  but  as  to 
knowing;,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  manv  gun  racks  did  you  hear  spoken  of  being  broken 
open? — A.  I  did  not  hear  of  how  many  were  broken  open.  I  heard 
there  were  some  gun  racks  broken  open. 

Q.  In  what  barracks? — A.  Some  of  the  companies.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  companies. 

Q.  You  were  very  much  interested  as  a  soldier,  there,  about  this 
affray,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  say  that  you  never  heard  what  company  the  gun 
racks  were  in  that  were  broken  open — ^in  what  barracks? — A.  There 
were  only  three  companies  there.  It  could  only  be  B  company,  C 
companj,  or  D  company. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  of  them  being  broken  open  in  your  company? — 
A.  I  was  interested  only  in  D  company. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  being  broken  open  in  C  company,  and 
how  many  did  you  hear  were  broken  open? — A.  I  did  not  hear  of 
any. 

Q.  You  heard  that  gun  racks  were  broken  open? — A.  In  other 
companies. 

Q.  That  night?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  In  the  other  companies,  or  Company  C? — A.  The  other  com- 
panies. 

Q.  Both  companies? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Was  this  affray  at  Brownsville  a  matter  of  much  discussion 
among  you  men? — A.  It  was  discussed  among  the  men;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  As  to  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  oiscussed. 
Myself,  as  a  noncommissioned  oflBcer,  I  tried  to.  find  out,  as  it  was  my 
duty,  as  to  who  did  it ;  I  tried  among  the  men  to  find  out  who,  if  any, 
of  our  men  were  in  this  affair. 

Q.  What  man  did  you  speak  to  about  it? — A.  I  spoke  to  several 
men  in  regard  to  it!. 

Q.  Can  you  name  one? — A.  Inquiring  simply,  of  course,  to  find  out 
what  they  might  know  about  it;  and  none  or  them  knew  anythhig 
about  it. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  Senator  Warner  asked  you  if  you  could  name  one  man  that  you 
had  spoken  to. — A.   Yes,  sir;  I  could  name  one  man. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  I  spoke  to  a  corporal  of  my  company  m 
egard  to  it,  and  I  spoke  to  the  sergeants  in  particular,  sir. 

Q.  Which  sergeants? — A.  I  spoke  to  Sergeant  Harris  about  it,  as 
A}  now  he  thought  we  could  find  out  if  any  of  the  men  were  actually 
engaged  in  the  affair. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — A.  I  spoke  to  several  men  about  it,  sir.  If  you 
would — 1  could  bring  to  memory  as  to  all  the  names,  if  you  would 
like  to  have  the  names  of  all  the  men  I  spoke  to  about  it. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask. 

Senator  Hembnway.  Just  go  ahead  and  name  all  that  you  spoke 
to,  and  tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  you  did  and  what  they  said 
to  you. 

Senator  Overman.  And  tell  us  who  they  were. 

Senator  Hemenway.  As  nearly  as  you  can  remember. 

The  WrrxESS.  As  near  as  I  can  remember — you  mean  the  men  I 
spoke  to  about  it  ? 

Senator  Hemenway.  Tell  us  the  privates  you  talked  to;  give  us 
the  name  of  each  man  and  tell  us  what  he  said  to  you,  and  what  you 
said  to  him  about  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Not  the  privates.  He  said  that  he  spoke  to  the 
corporals. 

Senator  Soott.  I  thought  that  you  wanted  to  get  the  privates,  too. 

By  Senator  Hemenway  : 

Q.  I  asked  the  witness  a  Question,  and  there  was  somewhat  of  an 
interruption.  I  think  he  nas  probably  become  confused  about 
it.  I  ask  you  to  repeat  the  names  of  those  you  talked  to,  and  as 
nearly  as  you  can  repeat  what  you  said  to  them  and  what  they  said 
to  you  about  it. — A.  I  spoke  to  Sergeant  Harris,  first,  sir,  about  the 
affair,  and  I  spoke  to  Corporal  Thornton  about  the  affair. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  is  Temple  Thornton?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  here,  may  I  inquire? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Q.  He  has  not  come? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Hemenway  : 

Q.  What  was  your  talk,  what  did  you  say  and  what  did  they  sa 
as  near  as  ^ou  can  remember? — A.  I  asked  them,  "What  do  yc 
think  of  this  affair?"     I  says,  "Jt  is  pretty  bad,  and  do  you  thi 
that  any  of  our  men  were  implicated?       At  that  time,  of  course,  i 
investigation  was  going  on,  and  they  said  to  me,  of  course,  "We 
not  know.     We  wul  have  to  try  to  find  out."     "I  do  not  know  i 
more  about  it  than  you  do,  and  we  will  have  to  tr}'  and  find 
whether  any  of  our  men  were  implicated  in  this  shooting." 

Q.  Did  you  find  out? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  found  out.  I  ) 
not  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  m^n  in  D  company  were  ir 
Gated  in  the  affair  at  all. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  nieinhers  of  any 
company  were  implicated? — A.  No,  sir;  not  the  members  c 
other  company.     I  have  not  any  reason  to  believe  so. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Any  other  reasons  than  those  which  you  have  stated,  that 
your  company  was  not  in  it?  Any  other  reasons  than  those  which 
you  have  stated  ? — A.  I  have  not  any  other  reasons. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  other  reasons  than  those  which  you  have 
stated;  that  is,  that  your  men  were  not  in  it? — A.  I  have  not  any 
reason  to  believe  that  any  of  our  men  were  in  it. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  do  not  believe  that  any  of  your  company  or 
any  of  the  members  of  the  battalion  were  engaged  in  the  snooting 
that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  reason  to  believe  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  about  who  was  engaged  in  it? — A.  My  ideas 
about  it  are,  there  is  a  lot  of  Mexicans  and  greasers  around  there, 
and  my  idea  about  it — at  first  we  had  an  investigation  and  nothing 
could  be  found  out  about  it,  and  I  thought  some  of  those  cowboys 
or  sometliing  might  have  fired  in  on  the  soldiers ;  fired  in  on  us.  That 
is  my  ideas  about  it. 

Q.  That  was  your  idea  about  it  that  night,  was  it  not,  or ^A. 

Yes,  sir;  that  night. 

Q.  Or  is  it  your  idea  now? — A.  It  is  my  idea  now.  I  have  not 
found  out  any  different. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  some  of  the  cowboys  and  greasers  fired 
into  the  companies? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  fired  into  the  companies. 
By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  marks  on  the  barracks  of  bullets? — ^A.  I  heard 
there  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anv? — A.  I  did  not  see  anv;  I  didn't  have  occasion 
to  see  any,  because  those  places 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  this  was  an  attack  by  greasers  and  cow- 
boys on  the  barracks,  do  you? — A.  In  my  judgment;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  this  was  a  regular  assault  made  upon  your  bat- 
talion that  night? — A.  Well,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  I  can  not  believe  any 
other  way  but  that  some  of  those  people  fired  upon  us. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  that  that  nignt  or  have  you  formed  your  opinion 
upon  anything  that  has  taken  place  since  that  night? — ^A.  That  night 
and  a  few  days  after  the  investigation — I  mean  while  the  investigation 
was  going  on — I  did  not  know  what  to  think.  I  did  not  know  as  to 
whether  the  soldiers  did  this  or  not;  t)ut  as  it  was  a  close  investigation, 
and  included  all  those  men,  why,  I  just  have  thought  since  that,  after 
the  investigation,  that  some  of  those  people,  some  of  those  Mexicans, 
or  cowboys,  or  somebody,  fired  on  us. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  convinced  of  that  now  as  a  fact,  that 
cowboys  and  Mexicans  fired  upon  you  all  that  night? — ^A.  I  will 
believe  that  way,  sir,  until  I  am  convinced  some  other  way. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion? — ^A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  houses  in  the  town  hit  with  bullets? — ^A.  I 
heard  there  was,  sir,  I  did  not  see  them.  I  heard  some  houses  were 
injured  by  the  bullets. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  How  far  was  the  firing  from  the  barracks  when  a  ou  heard  it  that 
night? — A.  The  firing,  in  my  judgment,  was  outside  of  the  wall,  just 
outside  of  the  wall,  about  200  yards,  according  to  the  sound,  in  my 
judgment. 

Q.  Now,  Washington,  just  state  in  your  own  way,  fully,  upon  what 
facts  you  base  your  opinion  that  this  attack  was  made  by  greasers  and 
cowbo^^s  upon  your  battalion  that  night.  Give  all  the  facts  and  all  the 
circumstances  that  in  your  mind  have  created  that  belief. — A.  Well, 
I  believe  they  fired  in  on  us,  as  I  before  said,  sir. 

Q.  Whut  makes  you  beUeve  that;  give  us  the  facts  that  lead  you 
to  believe  that. — ^A.  I  believe  that  because  those  people  did  not  like 
us  down  there  very  much;  so  I  believe  as  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
barred  from  the  saloons,  from  drinking,  the  front  way,  and  as  they 
got  on  all  right  every  other  way,  I  believe  they  just  fired  on  us  so  as 
to  get  us  in  trouble,  or  to  get  us  away  from  there,  or  something  of  the 
kind. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  your  people  hke  them  becaiuse  you  were  barred  from  the 
saloons? — ^A.  Did  we  hke  it? 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  it  because  you  were  barred? — ^A.  So  far  as  I 
was  concerned 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  you,  but  about  the  men  generally.  Did 
they  like  it — were  tney  pleased  because  thev  were  debarred  from 
going  into  a  barroom?— A.  Well,  they  natunJly  would  not  hke  it  if 
thev  would  go  to  a  s.  loon  and  be  refused. 

Q.  Yes;  they  did  not  hke  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  a  man  was  killed  down  there,  have  you 
not?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  one  m^n,  one  officer,  was  killed  in  that 
shooting  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  another  was  shot  in  the  arm  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  had  his  horse  shot  from  under  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  lot  of  shots  were  fired  into  the  houses  of  the  citizens; 
you  heard  that,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  still  believe,  in  your  judgment,  that  notwithstanding 
the  facts  that  you  heard,  that  the  citizens  were  making  an  attack 
upon  the  barracks?     You  still  beheve  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  belief? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  state  to  the  committee  that  there  are 
two  other  witnesses  that  I  have  under  subpoena,  if  they  can  find  them, 
belonging  to  Company  D,  and  I  want  to  call  them  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  here,  and  I  want  to  have  their  testin^ony  go  in  with  the  rest  of 
the  testimony  of  the  men  of  Company  D,  and  J  would  like  to  have 
the  reporter  take  the  next  testimony,  leaving  a  place,  so  that  this 
can  all  be  put  together  when  it  is  printed. 

I  \iill  now  suspend  the  examination  of  witnesses,  so  farasCompanv 
D  is  concerned,  and  take  up  Company  B,  and  I  will  call  first,  Luther  T . 
Thornton. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  go  away,  Washington,  before  I  have  a  chance 
to  look  over  this  teatimony. 
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(The  wituess,  Winter  Washington,  was  here  excused  and  left  the 
oonunittee  room.) 

Senator  Lodge.  One  witness  testified  yesterday  that  the  weather 
was  clear  and  another  witness  testified,  in  answer  to  Senator  Foraker 
this  morning,  that  it  was  foggy  and  dark. 

Senator  JForaker.  Early  m  the  morning. 

Senator  Lodqe.  I  telephoned  to  the  meteorological  bureau  and 
have  received  the  following  communication,  which  I  will  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  record. 

The  communication  here  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record 

as  follows: 

Unitei)  States  Department  op  Agriculture. 

Weather  Bureau,  Opfice  of  the  Chief. 

Washington.  D.  C,  Februarii  7.  1907. 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren, 

Chairman,  Military  CommitUe,  U.  S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  reaponso  to  your  telephonic  request  of  this  elate.  I  have  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  meteorological  report  from  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  ni^ht  of  August  13-14.  1906. 
shows  the  lowest  temperature  was  78  de^ees.  with  no  precipitation. 

The  8  a.  m.  weather  map  of  the  14th  indicates  that  clear  weather  prevailed  in  that 
section  of  Texas  f luring  the  preccnling  night. 

Very  respt^ct^ully.  ~     -j* 

H.  E.  Williams,^ 
Acting  Chief  r:/ Bureau . 

TESTIMOmr  OF  LTJTHEB  T.  THOBNTON  (COLOBED). 

Sworn. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Give  us  your  name  in  full? — ^A.  Luther  T.  Thornton. 

Q.  Where  do  you  hve  now  ? — A.  At  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Q.  At  Guthrie,  Okla.  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  company  did  you  belong? — ^A.  Which  particular  time 
do  you  have  reference  to  ? 

Q.  August,  1906.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infan- 
try in  August,  1906? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  At  Browns- 
ville, Tex.;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  August,  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  Company  B. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  tiny  official  position  in  Company  B?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  a  sergeant. 

Q.  You  were  duty  sergeant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  orderly  sergeant? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  At  this  point  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  the 
official  record,  as  I  have  done  m  other  cases,  of  Luther  T.  Thornton, 
found  at  page  246,  Senate  Document  155. 

LUTHER  T.   THOBNTON. 

Enlisted  May  14,  1898;  was  honorably  discharged  as  a  private^  Troop  L,  Tenth  Cav- 
alry, Febniary  26,  1899,  upon  his  own  request,  he  having  enhsted  for  the  war  with 
Spain;  character,  excellent. 

ReenUsted  April  5,  1899;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal.  Troop  L,  Tenth  Cavalry, 
Aprr)  4,  2902,  on  expiration  of  tenn  of  enlistment;  character,  very  good. 
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Reenlisted  May  21,  1902;  was  dischai^gped  as  a  sergeant,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  May  20,  1905,  on  expiration  of  temi  of  enlistment;  character,  exceUent. 

Reenlisted  May  21,  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  seigeant,  Company  B, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  22,  1906. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  And  how  long  were  you  in  the  sendee  ? — A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  What  State  did  you  belong  in  before  you  enlisted? — A.  The 
State  of  Ohio.     I  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio  did  you  come  from  ? — A.  The 
southwestern  portion,  about  65  miles  from  Cincinnati. 

Q.  At  what  place? — ^A.  At  Aberdeen,  Ohio. 

Q.  You  enlisted  from  Aberdeen,  Oliio?  Did  you  enlist  in  the 
Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  enlist  from  Aber- 
deen, out  at  Cincinnati. 

Q.  In  Cincinnati? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  my  home  at  that  time  was  in 
Aberdeen,  Ohio.  They  had  no  recruiting  office  at  Aberdeen,  and 
when  the  war  broke  out  in  1898  I  went  to  Cincinnati,  the  nearest  re- 
cruiting station. 

Q.  I  tliink  you  enlisted  first  in  the  cavalry? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
Tenth  CavaUy. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  Tenth  Cavalry  in  Cuba? — A.  I  was  with  the 
Tenth  Cavalry  in  Cuba  in  1899,  but  not  with  them  during  the  war. 

Q.  Then  your  next  enlistment  shows  that  you  were  a  corporal  in 
the  Tenth  Cavalry,  Troop  F?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  aid  you  enlist  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  ?  I  find 
it  here — May  21,  1902.     Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  served  there  until  you  were  discharged  without  honor, 
as  shown  by  this  record.  Is  that  correct? — A.  I  ejilisted  for  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  unassigned,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1902,  but  was 
afterwards  assigned  to  Company  B,  and  my  service  in  that  regiment 
was  continuous  until  my  discharge  witliout  honor. 

Q.  You  were  with  your  company  on  the  night  of  August  13-14, 
1906,  when  the  firing  occurred  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir   . 

Q.  Where  were  you  that  night  ? — A.  I  was  in  my  quarters. 

Q.  In  what  barracks? — A.  In  the  barracks  occupied  b^^  Com- 
pany B. 

Q.  What  occuiTtd?  Were  you  awake  or  asleep  when  the  firing 
commenced  ? — A.  I  was  awakened  by  the  firing. 

Q.  Awakened  bv  the  firing? — A.  iTes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  proceed  and  t?ll  us  in  your  own  way  all  you  can  re^call 
about  it? — A.  According  to  my  best  judgment,  I  was  awakened 

Q.  There  is  a  map  to  your  left  on  the  wall,  and  I  ^4sh  you  would 
indicate  which  barracks,  as  shown  on  that  map,  is  B  Company  bar- 
racks.    Is  it  on  the  left  as  you  go  in  the  gate  ? 

Senator  Blackburn:  Here  is  B  Company  barracks  and  hcTe  is  D, 
and  along  there  is  C.     Do  you  recognize  the  location  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand,  out  here  to  my  left;  that 
represents  the  town  [indicating]. 

Senator  Blackburn.  You  go  in  this  gate.  Here  is  Elizabeth 
street  and  here  is  the  main  gate  entering  the  reservation.  B  barracks 
is  represented  as  next  on  the  left  as  you  go  in  the  gate? — A.  Yes; 
No.  34. 

Senator  Blackburn.  I)  barracks  is  next  on  the  right  of  the  gate? — 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Blackburn.  You  see  where  your  barracks  were  ( 
The  Witness.   Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

% 

Q.  As  you  went  into  the  reservation  through  the  gate,  B  barracks 
was  on  the  1-  ft  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  B  barracks  on  the  left  of  the  gate  that  night  ^ — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  were  awakened  and  what  you  did  and  what 
you  witn  ss?d^ — A.  To  the  best  of  iny  judraient  it  would  be,  when  I 
was  awakened,  about  12.20,  20  minutes  after  12  o'clock.  I  heard  a 
number  of  shots  being  fired,  which  soundt»d  to  me  like  they  were  of 
arms  of  different  caliber. 

Q.  Just  go  right  along.  What  kind  of  am  s?  Have  you  reached 
any  conclusion  about  it?  What  did  you  think  they  were? — A.  Well, 
sir,  it  appeared  like  son^e  of  them  were  revolvers  and  others  appeared 
to  be  more  like  shotguns  and  some  of  them  were  ot  a  very  large 
caliber. 

Q.  Go  right  ahead,  now,  with  your  story. — A.  After  I  was  awak- 
ened I  got  up  and  put  on  my  trousers;  and  I  was  sleeping  in  a  sn  all 
room,  and  I  canrie  outside  cf  the  room,  and  I  also  noticed  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  other  men  and  another  sergeant  were  aroused  by  the  shots; 
and  I  was  sleeping  in  a  room  right  across  from  this  sergeant,  and  he 
said  to  n  e  '^  I  tnink  we  are  fired  on,  as  it  sounds  just  like  usually  being 
under  fire,  as  it  was  in  foreign  countries.''  Soon  after  putting  on  my 
trousers  I  waited  a  while,  and  soon  after  that  the  call  to  anrs  was 
sounded. 

By  Senator  I^odoe  : 

Q.  The  call  to  anii s  was  sounded  ?  Who  soimded  the  call  to  am:  s  ?- - 
A.  I  do  not  know  who  sounded  it,  but  I  know  that  it  was  sounded 
from  the  guardhouse. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  It  was  sounded  in  the  usual  nanner  that  the 
call  to  ar  ns  was  sounded. 

Q.  I  know,  but  by  a  drum  or  by  shooting  a  gun,  or  what  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  by  a  trumpet. 

Q.  By  a  trumpet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  an  army  trumpet. 

By  wSenator  Lodge  : 
In  your  testimony  before,  I  find  this: 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  Sergeant  Jackson  after  the  firing  commenced? — A.  When 
I  first  saw  Sergeant  Jackson  he  came  up  to  my  section  rack  to  unlock  it;  he  had  the 
keys.    Had  sounded  to  arms  from  the  guardhouse. 

I  thought  from  the  way  this  was  worded  that  he  n  ight  know  who 
sounded  to  ar  ds. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  officer  of  the  guard  ? — A.  Captain  Macklin  wasofficerof 
the  dajr. 

Q.  1  know;  I  do  not  mean  officer  of  the  day.  I  asked  you  who  was 
officer  of  the  guard. — ^A.  We  had  no  officer  of  the  guard  that  day. 
We  had  a  noncommissioned  officer  acting  commander  of  the  guard  at 
that  time. 

(?.    Who  was  he  f — A.  Sergeant  Reed,  of  CJompany  B. 
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Q.  Sergeant  Keed,  of  Company  B? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  of  your  company?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  you  did.  You  heard  the  call  to  arms; 
and  what  happened? — A.  I  waited  near  my  gun  rack,  as  also  mv  room 
was  very  near  this  gun  rack,  until  the  gun  racks  were  unlocked  by 
Sergeant  Jackson,  and  I  secured  my  gun  and  belt  and  went  down- 
stairs, as  we  had  to  go  downstairs — we  were  on  the  second  story — 
and  I  took  my  place  on  the  right  of  the  company. 

Q.  Were  you  the  right  guide  of  the  company?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
the  right  £:uide. 

Q.  In  the  formation  of  it? — A.  The  senior  noncommissioned  officer 
is  ine  right  guide.  Reed  and  Jackson  were  both  senior  to  me,  but 
Reed  was  in  command  of  the  guard  and  Jackson  was  in  charge  of  quar- 
ters, and  that  threw  me  into  senior  officer,  and  I  was  right  guide  ol  the 
company. 

Q.  So  that  you  took  your  place  in  front  of  B  barracks  and  the  men 
fell  in  there*— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  all  that  occurred. 

Senator  Lodge.  Were  you  facing  the  barracks  or  did  you  have  your 
back  to  them? 

A.  My  back  was  to  the  barracks  at  the  time  of  forming.  There 
were  a  number  of  the  men  around  on  the  ground.  Some  appeared  to 
be  kneeling  and  others  standing  up  in  line,  and  just  about  that  time 
Sergeant  Anders  came  and  joined  the  company,  and  also  Lieutenant 
La^Tason. 

Q.  He  was  your  lieutenant  commanding  the  company? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  Sergeant  Sanders  was  tae  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Sergeant  Sanders,  when  he  came  up,  had  a  lantern, 
and  some  of  the  men  said,  "Sergeant,  don't  bring  that  light  here. 
That  will  just  be  a  mark  for  them  to  shoot  at."  Sergeant  Sanders 
said,  "Never  mind  that.  If  we  get  killed,  get  killed.  Be  soldiers; 
that  is  what  you  are." 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  happened. — A.  I  remained  there 
until  the  men  counted  oflF,  and  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  the  roll 
was  called,  and  then  the  command  was  afterwards  given  by  Lieu- 
tenant Lawrason,  and  the  company  was  marched  around  the  end  of 
the  barracks  and  took  position  at  the  stone  wall. 

Q.  After  the  roll  was  called?  Have  you  a  recollection  whether  it 
was  called  or  not? — ^A.  I  am  not  positive  of  that,  but  I  think  it  was 
called  by  Sergeant  Sanders,  but  I  am  not  positive.  That  is  my 
recollection  of  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  officer  there  at  the  time  the  roll  was  called,  if  it 
was  called?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  Anybody  else? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Major  Penrose.  I  remember  he 
also  was  there. 

Q.  Do  jou  not  remember  that  Major  Penrose  was  there  also? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  that  Major  Penrose  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  the  roll  was  called  by  Sergeant 
Sanders  J— A.  I  would  not  be  positive  on  that,  because  my  recollec- 
tion is  not  so  clear  on  it. 

A  B  7^^-07 12 
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O.  You  remember  that  all  your  men  were  in  ranks  that  night? — 
A.  No^  sir;  I  do  not  remember  what  the  first  sergeant's  report  was 
that  mght. 

Q.  whatever  was  done,  your  company  was  formed  and  you 
marched  where?— A.  Marched  around  and  took  position. 

Q.  Where  ? — ^A.  At  this  stone  wall. 

Q.  Behind  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  left  or  the  right  of  the  gate  as  you  looked  out 
toward  the  town? — A.  I  was  on  the  right  or  the  gate  as  I  looked 
out  toward  the  town,  because  the  company  being  compelled  to 
march  around,  and  I  being  right  giade,  I  was  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
pany. They  marched  around  the  barracks.  We  marched  arovnd 
and  took  up  position  partly  in  front  of  the  barracks  of  Company  B 
and  part  in  front  of  Cf,  and  then  the  company  was  faced  about  and 
marclied  up  to  the  wall,  and  that  threw  me  to  the  extreme  right  of 
the  company. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  the  entire  distance  of  the  whole  company  to 
the  right  of  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  extreme  right. 

Q.  How  long  a  distance  was  that? — A.  I  do  not  know  positively. 

Q.  Never  mmd,  if  you  do  not  know.  What  did  you  do;  how  long 
did  you  stay  there? — ^A.  In  my  opinion  we  remained  there  about  a 
half  an  hour. 

3.  What  happened  while  you  were  there? — A.  Then  we  were 
idrawn  from  there  and  took  position  back  on  the  porch  in  front 
of  the  barracks,  and  there  remained  on  gvard. 

Q.  And  yov.  remained  on  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  remained  on 
the  same  guard  that  was  formed  on  the  wall,  but  we  were  moved 
back  to  the  porch. 

Q.  Your  company  was  brought  from  the  wall  back  to  the  porch 
of  the  barracks?- — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  rear  porch  running  out  toward  the  wall  and  the 
town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  an  upper  porch  also  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  also 
an  upper  porch. 

Q.  That  reminds  me  of  something.  Where  were  you  sleeping  in 
the  barracks  that  night,  with  reference  to  that  upper  porch?  Were 
you  near  it,  or  not?— A.  No,  sir;  I  was  on  the  front  side  of  the  bar- 
racks; but  on  the  upper  story  of  the  barracks  there  was  a  porch  on 
each  side — that  is,  toward  the  town  and  toward  the  front  part  of  the 
barracks. 

Q.  Yes? — A.  But  the  room  I  occupied  was  near  the  front  porch. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  mean  fronting  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  fronting  the 
reservation. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  wide  is  that  barracks  room  upstairs  between  porches, 
approximately? — ^A.  I  would  judge  it  to  be  about  25  feet,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty-five  feet  wide?  Well,  if  anybody  had  been  out  on 
either  of  these  porches,  front  or  rear,  firing  guns  from  there,  could 
you,  or  not,  have  heard  them? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  su*;  I  could  have. 

O.  Did  you  hear  any  guns  fired  from  the  barracks  that  night? — 
A,  ifo^  sir,  - 
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Q.  In  your  opinion,  could  any  have  been  fired  without  you  know- 
ing about  it  ana  hearing  them?— A.  No,  sir;  they  could  not. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  were  anv  guns  fii'ed  on  the  reservation 
inside  of  tne  wall  that  night  ? — A.  jfo,  sir. 

C^.  Then  you  came  bacK  from  the  wall  with  your  company  and  took 

riition  on  the  porch.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  there? — A. 
my  opinion,  1  think  we.  remained  there  about  forty-five  minutes. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  ? — A.  Then  the  men  were  ordered  around 
and  dismissed  and  ordered  to  put  their  rifles  in  the  racks,  and  the 
racks  were  locked. 

Q.  You  were  a  sergeant.  Did  you  see  that  that  was  done,  or  help 
to  see  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Lieutenant  Lawrason  was  present  to  see 
that  that  was  done. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Lawrason? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  go  upstairs  in  the  barracks  room  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  that  the  guns  were  all  put  away? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Were  the  racks  locked  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  noncommissioned  officer 
in  charge  of  quarters  was  there.  Sergeant  Jackson,  to  see  that  the  guns 
were  put  away  and  the  racks  were  locked. 

Q.  I  ou  spoke  of  him  unlocking  the  racks,  I  think.  Am  I  correct 
in  thinking  that  you  testified  a  moment  ago  that  Sergeant  Jackson 
unlocked  the  racks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  there  locking  the  racks  afterwards  and  putting  the 
guns  away? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  racks  broken  open  in  your  quarters? — A.  No, 
sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  The  last  thing  that  you  have  stated  to  us  about  was  that  the 
guns  were  put  in  the  racks  and  the  racks  were  locked  up.  Then  what 
happened  ?— -A.  After  that  I  went  to  bed. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  go  to  bed?— A.  I  could  not  testify  as  to 
whether  all  of  them  went  to  bed.  I  was  just  responsible  for  myself 
after  that. 

Q.  Were  there  any  lights  in  the  plural  ? — A.  No,  sir;  the  lights  were 
ordered  extinguished. 

Q.  You  were  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  men 
went  to  bed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  of  them  remained  up? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  notice  that  any  of  them  remained  up,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  did. 

Q.  As  soon  as  they  went  to  bed,  what  happened  next? — A.  The 
next  was — I  was  awakened  by  reveille  the  next  morning.  I  think  it 
went  about  5.45. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  happened? — A.  I  went  down  and 
attended  reveille,  and  we  were  ordered  immediately  to  get  our 
breakfast. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  arms  out  of  the  racks  to  attend  reveille? — A. 
No,  sir;  we  attended  without  arms. 

3.  You  never  take  your  arms  at  reveille?    That  means  to  fall  in 
have  the  roll  called  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  what  happened? — ^A.  We  were  ordered  to  go  and  take 
breakfast,  and  it  was  pretty  early,  and  we  took  breakfast  that  morn- 
ing by  lamplight,  and  the  next  tning  was  we  had  drill  call,  and  we  all 
came  out  to  attend  driH,  hut  insteaa  of  having  drill  call 
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Q.  How  long  was  that  after  breakfast  ? — ^A.  That  was  near  about  7 
o'clock — about  6.50 — and  drill  call  was  at  7. 

Q.  At  7  ?— A.  Yes,  sh-. 

Q.  Drill  call  sounded,  and  the  men  fell  in  that  time  with  their 
guns,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Th^t  was  the  time  that  the  racks  were  unlocked  and  the  men 
were  issued  the  rifles.     Did  you  fall  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  your  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  your  ammunition  ?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  then? — A.  After  falling  in,  why  the  men  were 
ordered  to  open  ranks.  The  roll  was  called  and  the  men  were  caused 
to  open  ranks. 

Q.  The  roll  was  called,  with  what  result?  Were  the  men  all  there 
and  accounted  for  or  not  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  hear  any  report  made  to  the 
contrary,  and  I  judged  that  they  were  all  present. 

Q.  Did  you  Imow  ygu  were  going  to  be  inspected  until  you  were 
ordered  to  open  ranfa? — A.  My  opinion  was  that  we  were  going  to 
attend  drill.     The  drill  call  was  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Who  inspected  your  company? — A.  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  our 
company  commander.  As  I  say,  we  were  caused  to  open  ranks,  and  I, 
being  the  right  guide,  stepped  back  four  paces,  and  a  rear  rank  was 
iormed,  and  then  I  took  position  on  the  riglit  of  the  front  rank,  and 
the  guns  were  inspected  and  also  the  ammunition. 

Q.  Also  the  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  right,  go  ahead. — A.  And  it  was  also  a  very  rigid  and  close 
inspection. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? — ^A.  It  was  a  very  close  inspection,  too. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  officers  there  to  assist  Lieutenant  Lawrason  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — ^A.  Major  Penrose  and  also  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  All  three  of  those  officers  inspected  your  comapny  that  morn- 
ing^ did  they?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  How  was  that  inspection  conducted? — A.  In  the  inspection 
Lieutenant  Lawrason  made  his  inspection,  and  some  rifles  he  found 
were  not  in  a  proper  condition,  so  that  these  men  he  caused  them  to 
step  back  in  what  we  call  a  line  of  file  closers,  in  the  rear  of  the  rear 
rank,  and  after  making  his  inspection  these  men  moved  over  on  the 
right  of  the  company  and  they  were  also  reinspected  by  Lieutenant 
Lawrason  and  Captain  Lyon  and  Major  Penrose,  but  the  men  who 
were  found  to  be  satisfactory  they  were  caused  to  close  in  and  marched 
around  and  placed  on  guard. 

Q.  Your  companv,  Company  B,  went  on  guard  right  away? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  relieving  Company  C,  which  had  been  on  guard  that  night. 
As  these  men  were  inspected  by  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  Captain  Lyon, 
and  Major  Penrose,  they  were  ordered  to  rejoin  their  companies.  He 
sent  a  auartermaster-sergeant  in  and  got  an  extra  number  of  clean 
rags  ana  cleaning  materials  to  see  that  these  rifles  were  in  a  proper 
condition.  As  these  men  were  inspected  by  Lieutenant  Lawrason, 
Captain  Lyon,  and  Major  Penrose  they  were  sent  over  to  join  their 
companies  and  to  take  their  place  on  guard  duty. 

Q.  These  rags  used  in  testing  the  rifles  were  used  to  see  whether 
thOT  were  clean  or  dirty?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  How  were  they  found  ? — ^A.  They  were  found  to  be  satisfactory 
I  Judge,  because  the  men  were  all  sent  back  to  tYvevr  coixvp^mfia. 
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Q.  You  said  they  inspected  the  ammunition.  Tell  us  about  that. — 
A.  We  were  using  the  McKeever  box  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  McKeever  box  in  your  company  on  the  in- 
spection tnat  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Aiid  this  McKeever  box, 
whenever  we  have  inspection  of  arms,  the  box  is  also  opened.  After 
inspecting  the  rifles,  the  company  commander  goes  around  in  the  rear 
of  the  men  and  also  inspects  the  box  and  the  ammunition  in  it.  He 
also  inspected  both  rauKs  in  that  manner. 

Q.  Tnev  did  that  that  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  With  what  results?  Was  any  ammunition  missing,  I  mean? — 
A.  There  was  not  any  reported  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  also  have  cartridges  in  the  web  belt? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  company  only  using  the  McKeever  boxes  when  it 
turned  out,  in  which  to  carry  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were 
carrying  our  ammunition  then  in  the  McKeever  boxes. 

Q.  Does  each  company  do  as  to  those  matters  as  it  sees  fit,  or  is  there 
any  general  requirement  that  all  conform  to? — A.  That  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  companv  commander  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  much  ammimition  did  each  man  have  on  that  morning? — 
A.  At  that  time  we  had  20  rounds  each. 

Q.  Was  any  ammunition  issued  the  night  before,  at  the  time  of 
the  firing?    Do  you  remember? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  was  issued. 

Senator  Warnek.  The  night  before  the  firing? 

Senator  Foraker.  No,  sir;  the  night  of  the  firing  end  immediately 
after  the  firing. 

The  WrrNESS.  Ihere  was  some  issued  by  the  qii.artermaster- 
sergeant. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  was  not  a  case  of  additional  ammunition 
issued  to  the  company? — A.  There  was  a  case  of  additional  ammuni- 
tion issued,  but  I  think  only  two  bandoleers. 

Q.  You  think  only  two  feandoleers  out  of  that  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  a  case  was  brought  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant. 

Q.  And  two  bandoleers  were  taken  out  of  the  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  are  there  in  a  bandoleer? — A.  There  are 
60  rounds. 

Q.  That  would  make  but  120  additional  rounds.  Do  you  know 
to  whom  those  120  additional  rounds  were  issued?— A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not  say  to  which  ones,  definitely. 

Senator  Overman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  a  bandoleer  is. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  have  one  here. 

(The  bandoleer  was  here  produced  and  exhibited  to  the  committee.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Did  you  get  any  additional  ammunition  that  night? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

How  much? — A.  Ten  additional  rounds. 
Ten  additional  rounds?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  rounds  would  not  go  very  far  at  the 
TAte  of  10  rounds  to  a  man  t — A,  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 
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Q.  Did  only  a  few  of  you  get  that  ammunition,  or  was  it  distributed 
pretty  generally  over  the  company? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  as  to 
the  others,  but  I  know  that  I  got  10  rounds. 

Q.  Ten  rounds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  inspected  the  next  morning  as  to  the  ammuni- 
tion, you  say  there  was  none  missing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant  Thornton,  after  tliis  inspection,  before  it  was  finished, 
as  I  understand.  Company  B  was  ordered  to  go  out  and  relieve  Com- 
pany C? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  company  was  put  on  guard? — A.  All  the  men  were 
put  on  guard  except  those  men,  as  I  told  you  before,  who  were  stepped 
out. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  then  they  were  afterwards  sent  to  join  the 
company. 

Q.  So  that  they  were  on  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  your  company — Company  B — stay  on  guard  ? — A. 
They  were  relieved  the  next  day  at  9  o'clock. 

Q.  What  happened  then  as  to  your  ammunition? — A.  The  next 
morning  we  were  required  to  turn  in. 

Q.  When  you  came  oflF  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  recjuired  to  do  what? — ^A.  The  ball  ammunition  we 
had  in  our  possession  was  turned  in,  and  we  were  given  the  reduced 
range  cartridges. 

Q.  You  turned  in  all  the  ball  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  men.  The  reason  they  were  not  issued  these 
reduced  range  cartridges  was  because  they  ran  out,  and  I  remember 
that  all  the  noncommissioned  officers  had  the  ball  cartridges,  and 
some  of  the  privates;  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  You  turned  in  those  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not, 
because  we  did  not  have  enough  reduced  range  ammunition. 

Q.  You  had  20  rounds,  and  you  got  10  more? — A.  I  turned  in 
mine  that  night. 

Q.  After  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  inspection  that  morning 
I  only  had  20  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  the  men  who  had  surplus  ammunition  that  night  turn  theirs 
in  after  the  firing? — A.  I  do  not  know  positively,  but  I  was  ordered 
to  turn  mine  in. 

Q.  You  had  an  order  to  do  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  turn  it  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  turned  mine  in. 

Q.  Then  how  much  of  your  20  rounds  did  you  turn  in  when  you 
came  off  guard  the  next  morning? — A.  None  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  because  you  were  a  noncommissioned  officer  and  there 
was  not  enough  reduced  range  ammunition  to  go  around  among  all 
the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  the  reason. 

Q.  The  noncommissioned  officers  kept  this  ball  cartridge,  and  the 
men  turned  theirs  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  turn  it  in? — A.  To  the  quartermaster  ser- 
geant. 

Q.  Wlio  was  he  ? — A.  Sergeant  McCurdy . 

Q.  Walker  McCurdy?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  when  the  men  turned  in  their  ammuni- 
tion, it  was  checked  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  all  checked  up. 

Q.  Counted,  was  it,  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  ammunition  was  missing? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  there  was  not  any  reported  missing. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  To  whom  was  the  report  made;  when  the  ammunition  was 
absent;  when  there  was  any  absent?— A.  That  is  reported  to  the 
company  commander.     That  is,  to  an  officer. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  the  report  was,  whether  there  was  any 
missing  or  not? — A.  I  said  there  was  none  reported  missing. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  the  report  was;  it  was  not  made  to 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  the  report  was? — A.  I  was  present 
when  it  was  turned  in. 

Q.  Was  the  report  made  to  the  commander?  Were  you  present 
when  the  report  was  made  to  the  commander? — A.  The  company 
commander? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  present  when  we  turned  in  our  ammu- 
nition. 

Q.  I  know,  but  when  the  report  was  made  ? — A.  Whenever  there  is 
any  ammunition  that  is  short  my  company  commander  always  notified 
the  first  sergeant  to  have  so  many  rounds  of  ammunition  charged  to 
the  man  who  was  found  to  be  short  of  this  ammunition. 

Q.  Were  you  first  sergeant? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  report  was  not  maJe  to  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  there  was 
any  missing  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  report  made  of  it  that 
I  heard. 

Q.  That  you  heard?     You  are  only  speaking A.  Yes,  sir;  but 

that  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  reported. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  If  it  had  been  reported  I  would  have  heard  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  hear  that.  WTiat  was  your  answer? — 
A.  WTien  the  ammunition  was  found  to  be  short,  the  first  sergeant 
would  be  ordered  to  charge  up  so  many  rounds — the  number  of  rounds 
a  man  was  short — to  this  soldier. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Is  he  required  to  explain  what  became  of  it? — A.  The  soldier? 

Q.  Yes;  if  ne  loses  his  ammunition — if  he  is  short  of  ammuni- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  then  he  is  charged  for  it  besides? — A.  Yes,  sir;  charged 
witn  it,  and  likely  to  be  court-martialed. 

Q.  1  hat  is,  if  lie  has  not  a  good  reason  for  losing  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  for  being  short  that  much? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  men  turned  in  their  ball  cartridges.  Did  they  get  them 
again  while  they  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  They  were  issued  to  them  just  prior  to  us  leaving. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  were  issued  prior  to  your  leaving? — A.  I 
don't  know  how  many  was  issued  to  all  the  men,  sir,  but  I  had  50 
rounds. 

Q.  That  is,  you  had  30  additional  rounds  issued  to  you  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  had  a  total  of  50  rounds,  30  additional  rounds  issued  to  the  20 
I  already  had. 

Q.  Then  you  went  off  to  El  Reno? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  you  turned  in  all  your  guns  and  all  your  ammunition 
agam? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  only  a  few  of  you  get  that  ammunition,  or  was  it  distributed 
pretty  generally  over  the  company? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  as  to 
the  others,  but  I  know  that  I  got  10  rounds. 

Q.  Ten  rounds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  inspected  the  next  morning  as  to  the  ammuni- 
tion, you  say  there  was  none  missing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant  Thornton,  after  this  inspection,  before  it  was  finished, 
as  I  understand,  Company  B  was  ordered  to  go  out  and  relieve  Com- 
pany C? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  company  was  put  on  guard? — A.  All  the  men  were 
put  on  guard  except  those  men,  as  I  told  you  before,  who  were  stepped 
out. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  then  they  were  afterwards  sent  to  join  the 
company. 

Q.  So  that  they  were  on  also? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  your  company — Company  B — stay  on  guard  ? — A. 
They  were  relieved  the  next  day  at  9  o'clock. 

Q.  Wliat  happened  then  as  to  your  ammunition? — A.  The  next 
morning  we  were  required  to  turn  in. 

Q.  When  you  came  off  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  recjuired  to  do  what? — A.  The  ball  ammunition  we 
had  in  our  possession  was  turned  in,  and  we  were  given  the  reduced 
range  cartridges. 

Q.  You  turned  in  all  the  ball  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  men.  The  reason  they  were  not  issued  these 
reduced  range  cartridges  was  because  they  ran  out,  and  I  remember 
that  all  the  noncommissioned  officers  had  the  ball  cartridges,  and 
some  of  the  privates;  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  You  turned  in  those  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not, 
because  we  did  not  have  enough  reduced  range  ammunition. 

Q.  You  had  20  rounds,  and  you  got  10  more? — A.  I  turned  in 
mine  that  night. 

Q.  After  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  inspection  that  morning 
I  only  had  20  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  the  men  who  had  surplus  anmiunition  that  night  turn  theirs 
in  after  the  firing? — A.  I  do  not  know  positively,  but  1  was  ordered 
to  turn  mine  in. 

Q.  You  had  an  order  to  do  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  turn  it  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  turned  mine  in. 

Q.  Then  how  much  of  your  20  rounds  did  you  turn  in  when  you 
came  oflF  guard  the  next  morning? — ^A.  None  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  because  you  were  a  noncommissioned  officer  and  there 
was  not  enough  reducecl  range  ammunition  to  go  around  among  all 
the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  the  reason. 

Q.  The  noncommissioned  officers  kept  this  ball  cartridge,  and  the 
men  turned  theirs  in  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  turn  it  in? — A.  To  the  quartermaster  ser- 
geant. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  Sergeant  McCurdy. 

Q.  Walker  McCurdy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  when  the  men  turned  in  their  ammuni- 
tion, it  was  checked  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  all  checked  up. 

Q.  Counted,  was  it,  or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  ammunition  was  missing? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  there  was  not  any  reported  missing. 

Bv  Senator  Overbian  : 

Q.  To  whom  was  the  report  made;  when  the  ammunition  was 
absent;  when  there  was  any  absent J--A.  That  is  reported  to  the 
company  conmiander.     That  is,  to  an  officer. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  the  report  was,  whether  there  was  any 
missing  or  not? — A.  I  said  there  was  none  reported  missing. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  the  report  was;  it  was  not  made  to 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  the  report  was? — ^A.  I  was  present 
when  it  was  turned  in. 

Q.  Was  the  report  made  to  the  commander?  Were  you  present 
when  the  report  was  made  to  the  commander? — A.  The  company 
commander? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  present  when  we  turned  in  our  ammu- 
nition. 

Q.  I  know,  but  when  the  report  was  made? — A.  Whenever  there  is 
any  ammunition  that  is  short  my  company  commander  always  notified 
the  first  sergeant  to  have  so  many  roun  Is  of  ammunition  charged  to 
the  man  who  was  found  to  be  short  of  this  ammunition. 

Q.  Were  you  first  sergeant? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  report  was  not  maJe  to  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  there  was 
any  missing  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  report  made  of  it  that 
I  heard. 

Q.  That  you  heard?     You  are  only  speaking A.  Yes,  sir;  but 

that  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  reported. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  If  it  had  been  reported  I  would  have  heard  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  hear  that.  WTiat  was  your  answer? — 
A.  When  the  ammunition  was  found  to  be  short,  the  first  sergeant 
would  be  ordered  to  charge  up  so  many  rounds — the  number  of  rounds 
a  man  was  short — to  this  soldier. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Is  he  required  to  explain  what  became  of  it? — A.  The  soldier? 

Q.  Yes;  if  ne  loses  his  ammunition — if  he  is  short  of  ammuni- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  then  he  is  charged  for  it  besides? — A.  Yes,  sir;  charged 
witn  it,  and  likely  to  be  court-martialed. 

Q.  1  hat  is,  if  lie  has  not  a  good  reason  for  losing  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  for  being  short  that  much? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  men  turned  in  their  ball  cartridges.  Did  they  get  them 
again  while  they  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  They  were  issued  to  them  just  prior  to  us  leaving. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  were  issued  prior  to  your  leaving? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  how  many  was  issued  to  all  the  men,  sir,  but  I  had  50 
rounds. 

Q.  That  is,  you  had  30  additional  rounds  issued  to  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  had  a  total  of  50  rounds,  30  additional  rounds  issued  to  the  20 
I  already  had. 

Q.  Then  you  went  off  to  El  Reno? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  you  turned  in  all  your  guns  and  all  your  ammunition 
again?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  saw  Major  Penrose  there  while  your  company  was  formed, 
did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  the  firing  was  still  going  on  when  your  company 
was  formed. — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  firing  yet  going  on. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  come  into  the  barracKs  from  any  direction 
after  you  were  awakened  by  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

S.  Sergeant,  in  target  practice,  when  one  of  the  shells  does  not 
ode,  what  do  they  do  with  that  shell?  Do  you  get  another  one 
in  place  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  shell  has  to  be  returned,  and  another 
one  is  issued  in  the  place  of  it. 

Q.  So  that  the  man  gets  his  number  of  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir;, so 
that  he  gets  his  number  of  good  cartridges. 

Senator  Warner.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  ask,  Senator? 
Senator  Foraker.  That  is  aft  I  think  of  just  now.     I  may  have 
forgotten  something. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Sergeant,  did  any  of  your  company  have  any  trouble  with 
citizens  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  not  a  man  of  my 
company  that  had  any  trouble  at  all.  At  least  there  wasn't  any 
ever  reported  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  know  of  trouble  that  some  of  the  other  companies  had  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  trouble  between  some  citizens  and  some  men 
of  Company  C. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  those  men?  Newton  was  one,  was  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Newton  was  one. 

Q.  Reed  was  another,  was  it  not? — A.  Reed  was  another. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  name  of  the  other? — A.  I  am  not  positive 
what  the  other  name  was. 

Q.  Newton  is  the  man  who  it  was  alleged  was  knocked  down  with 
a  pistol? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  he  was  knocked  down. 

Q.  And  Reed  was  the  man  pushed  off  the  gang  plank? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  was  another  man  pushed  on  the  sidewalk,  was  there 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  his  name  was  Lipscomb.  I  am  not 
positive. 

Q.  Yes;   I  think  so. — A.  I  only  heard  it. 

Q.  You  heard  that,  and  you  heard  they  were  barred  from  going  into 
the  saloons — that  is,  to  the  same  bar  at  which  the  white  men  drank? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  But  they  put  up  separate  bars  in  some  of  the  saloons  where  they 
d  drink? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  discussed  freely  among  you,  was  it  not? — A.  I  have 
heard  men  speak  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  treatment  you  received  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  talked  of  before  you  went  down  to  Texas  as  to 
what  treatment  you  would  be  liable  to  receive  in  going  to  Texas? — 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  from  your  men  about  going  down 
there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anything  discussed  as  to  that  prior 
to  us  going  to  Texas. 

Q.  You  felt  perfectly  satisfied  to  go  to  Texas? — A.  Well,  I  never 
heard  any  objections. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  discussed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  the 
matter  discussed  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  they  liked  it  or  did  not  like  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Well,  I  did  hear  the  men  say  that  on 
account  of  them  being  at  Fort  Niobrara  so  long  they  were  glad  to  get 
a  move. 

Q.  Glad  to  go  to  Texas?— A.  Well,  they  didn't  say  that. 

Q-  Glad  to  get  a  move?  I  do  not  mean  glad  to  go  to  Texas. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  reference  was  made  to  the  place? — A.  No,  sir.  As  a  rule, 
we  don't  like  to  stay  in  one  place  too  long — that  is,  a  soldier. 

Q.  So  you  were  really  glad  to  get  away  from  Fort  Niobrara? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  for  my  part  I  was. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  to  Texas,  was  the  treatment  all  right, 
excepting  these  matters  you  speak  of? — A.  My  treatment  was  all 
right,  because  I  never  visited  but  two  places  in  the  town,  and  that 
was  the  post-office,  and  I  was  treated  all  right  there,  and  I  also  went 
to  a  drug  store. 

Q.  You  got  vour  drugs  and  letters  just  the  same  as  you  would 

F?t  them  aiiywnere? — A.  I  went  there  and  got  what  I  went  for,  and 
can't  say  1  was  mistreated. 

Q.  WTiat  I  was  speaking  of  was  not  so  much  your  own  knowledge, 
but  what  you  heard  the  men  talking  of  generally'? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  their  treatment.  They  were  dissatisiieci  with  their  treat- 
ment, were  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were.  I  have  heard  them 
talk  among  themselves  about  their  being  barred  from  these  places, 
but  they  said,  ^*  We  will  arrange  it  so  that  we  can  have  these  places  of 
amusement,  etc.,  of  our  own.  Naturally,  it  is  those  peoples  trade, 
and  it  is  our  money.  If  thev  don't  desire  us  there,  we  will  go  where 
we  will  be  treated  properly.^' 

Q.  The  place  of  amusement  you  refer  to  was  the  saloon  started  by 
Allison? — A.  ^'es,  sir;  there  was  a  saloon  started  by  a  discharged 
soldier  there. 

Q.  You  were  awakened  by  the  shooting  that  was  going  on? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  that,  as  near  as  you  can  tell? — A.  To  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  sir,  about  12.20 — some  time  after  12  o'clock. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  after  you  were  aroused  from  your 
sleep? — A.  I  wouldn't  say,  definitely,  but  I  heard  quite  a  number. 

Q.  When  vou  say  quite  a  number,  about  how  many,  approximately, 
sergeant? — A.  I  would  judge  I  heard  about  40. 

Q.  The\^  were  in  what  direction  from  the  barracks  of  Company  B, 
which  was  your  company? — A.  They  sounded  like  they  were  just  out 
in  the  town. 

Q.  Out  in  the  to>\Ti? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  (indicating  on  the  map)  is  the  barracks  of  Company  B? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  would  be  right  out  in  the  town  back  of  Company  B? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  would  judge  they  was  over  there  about  where  that  figure  4 
is,  from  the  sound. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  alley  between  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets, 
anci  between  Fourteenth  and  Thirteenth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  judge  it  was  in  here  in  that  alley  (indicating)  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  from  tne  sound. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  Winchesters? — A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  like 
to  say  just  exactly  what  it  was,  but  it  sounded  like  revolvers,  or  some 
guns  or  large  calioer. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  in  your  direct  examination  revolvers  or  shot- 
guns of  large  caliber? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  very  distinct  difference  between  the  report  of  a 
shotgun  and  a  rifle— either  the  Springfield  or  the  Kj-ag  rifle? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  very  distinct  difference  in  the  sound  of  a  Springfield 
rifle  and  a  shotgun  or  of  a  revolver. 

Q.  The  same  as  the  difference  between  the  sound  of  a  Winchester 
rifle  and  a  shotgun  ? — A.  I  never  had  any  experience  with  a  Winches- 
ter rifle.     I  don't  think  I  have  seen  many  of  them,  or  seen  them  fired. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  the  sound  of  a  Winchester  rifle? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  could  not. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  quite  confident  that  there  was  no  rifle  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  1  feel  quite  confident  that  there  was  none  of  the  rifles  being 
fired  at  that  time — the  kind  we  was  using  in  the  Army. 

Q.  It  was  shotguns  and  pistols? — A.  ^  es,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  being  in  your  room.  It  has  not  come  out  yet, 
and  I  do  not  know  myself,  about  the  barracks.  We  have  the  size  of 
of  them.  How  many  divisions  or  rooms  are  there  in  the  barracks  up 
in  the  second  story  where  you  were  sleeping? — A.  In  the  barracKS 
occupied  by  Company  B,  up  on  the  second  story  we  had  four  rooms. 

Q.  Those  rooms  were  occupied  by  the  different  divisions  of  the  com- 
pany?— A.  No,  sir;  they  were  occupied  by  the  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers— the  chiefs  of  sections. 

Q.  And  the  men? — A.  The  men  slept  outside  of  these  small  rooms. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  room  in  the  comer  of  the  barracks  and 
toward  the  parade  ground,  as  you  have  stated? — A.  Yes,  sir;  toward 
the  parade  grounds. 

Senator  Foraker.  At  which  end  of  the  barracks? 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Yes;  you  may  state  that. — A.  It  was  the  end  nearest  the  river. 

Q.  Nearest  the  river  which  would  be  nearest  the  gate,  then? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  end  nearest  the  gate. 

Q.  When  you  heard  this  firmg  you  had  been  a  soldier  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  over  eight  years. 

Q.  Did  you  think  what  was  occurring? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  soon  .as  I 
heard  it  I  fonned  an  opinion. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  I  thought  perhaps  there  had  been  a  lot  of  citizens 
who  were  out  and  had  been  drinKing,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  had 
taken  a  notion  that  they  would  just  shoot  up  the  quarters.  At  that 
time  it  sounded  very  much  like  firing  when  we  fire  any  other  time  of 
the  night  by  the  insurrectas  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Then  your  first  thought  was  that  of  course  the  barracks  was 
being  attacked? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  barracks  was  being  fired  upon. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  they  would  attack  the  barracks? — A.  Well, 

sir,  when  we  had  gone  down  there  I  noticed  the  attitude  of  the  people 

around  there  toward  the  soldiers,  and  it  appeared  like  they  disliked 

them  very  much;  and  I  had  heard,  too,  from  men  of  the  Twenty-sixth 

Infantry  that  what  they  call  the  Texas  Rangers  down  there,  they  had 
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frequently  fired  just  outside  of  that  wall,  outside  of  the  post,  and  fired 
aroimd  there,  quite  a  lot  of  firing;  and  my  first  opinion  on  awakening 
was  that  it  was  just  such  men  as  that — outlaws,  that  had  been  out 
drinking,  and  were  firing  oh  the  quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  any  bullets. 

Q.  You  were  duty  sergeant  of  Company  B? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  next  sergeant  in  rank  to — ^first,  there  is  the  first  ser- 
geant. As  a  duty  sergeant,  how  do  you  rank? — A.  We  have  a  first 
sergeant,  the  next  is  the  first  duty  sergeant,  and  the  second  duty  ser- 
geant, etc. 

Q.  What  were  you  ? — A.  But  the  first  duty  sergeant  was  on  guard. 

Q.  Yes;  I  understand.  You  stated  that.  So  you  ranked  next 
after  the  first  duty  sergeant? — A.  Ye^,  sir;  at  that  time  present. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  a  second  duty  sergeant  ahead 
of  you. 
Senator  Warner.  No;  the  first  sergeant  was  ahead  of  him. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  duty  sergeant  was  ahead  of  you  besides  Reed  ? — ^A.  Ser- 
geant Jackson. 
Q.  He  was  ahead  of  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Warner.  The  first  sergeant. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Let  us  understand  that.  I  do  not  understand  it  exactly.  The 
first  sergeant  was  Sanders,  I  imderstand  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  first  duty  sergeant  was  Reed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  second  duty  sergeant  was  Jackson  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Reed  was  on  guard  and  Jackson  was  officer  of  quarters  ? — ^A. 
Officer  in  charge  of  quarters. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Then  you  were  the  third  duty  sergeant  ? — A.  I  was  the  third 
duty  sergeant. 
Sienator  Foraker.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  that  it  was  thought  that  some  mem- 
bers of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D  were  connected  with  the  shooting  up 
of  the  town  of  Brownsville? — A.  I  didn^t  understand  the  question. 

Q.  WTien  did  you  first  learn  that  it  was  suspected  that  some  mem- 
bers of  Companies  B,  C,  or  D  were  connected  with  the  shooting  up  of 
BrownsviDef— A.  Why,  the  next  morning,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  it? — ^A.  I  heard  Captain  Macklin  say  that 
there  was  a  man  killed  down  town,  and  also  that  a  policeman  had  been 
wounded,  and  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  soldiers  did  it. 

Q.  You  also  learned  that  Government  ammunition  had  been  f  oimd. 


sucn  as  is  used  in  the  Springfield  rifle,  did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir. 


the^dBte,  sir,  but  Major  Blockaon — I  heard  him  m  eoiiNCt^^\.\ow%%i'^. 
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Q.  When  was  it  that  Major  Blockson  got  there? — A.  I  don't 
remember  just  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  several  days  after. 

Q.  Was  it  days  or  weeks? — A.  Sometime  after.  It  was  days,  I 
think,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  refresh  your  memory.  Captain  Lyon  had  a  good  many 
of  the  noncommissioned  officers  examined,  did  he  not?  They  macle 
affidavits  before  him? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  About  the  21st  of  August,  were  not  the  affidavits  of  quite  a 
number  taken? — A.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  can  refresh  your  memory. 

Senator  Overmann.  The  affidavits  purport  to  have  been  taken 
September  25. 

Senator  Warner.  I  was  thinking  it  was  August.  I  got  the  date 
wrong.  It  was  after  they  had  got  to  Fort  Reno.  Then  he  is  right 
about  that. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Wliat  examination  did  you  make  to  find  out  whether  or  not  any 
member  of  the  company  had  been  connected  with  the  shooting  after 
you  learned  that  it  was  reported  that  Government  ammunition  had 
been  used? — A.  Well,  sir;  I  couldn't  form  the  opinion,  nor  I  couldn't 
believe  that  soldiers  had  done  it,  although  I  did  at  times  when  the 
men  were  around  conversing  with  each  otner.  I  remained  around  in 
their. presence,  and  tried  to,  if  possible,  see  if  I  couldn't  hear  anything 
that  would  incriminate  any  of  them  or  would  relate  to  it. 

Q.  By  listening  to  what  they  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  No,  sir;  outside  of  that  those  were  the  only 
efforts  that  I  made  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  of  the  other  noncommissioned 
officers  about  it? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  I  don't  remember  just  now  who  it  was  that  I  con- 
versed with  concerning  it. 

Q.  Anything  special? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  casually  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that,  as  you  have  stated,  is  substantially  all  that  you  did  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  vou  were  aroused  and  went  downstairs  after  the 
gun  rack  was  unlocked,  your  company  was  formed  in  front  of  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  parade  ground? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  barracks  was  between  you  and  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  man  came  out  there  with  a  lantern.  Of  course  the  bar- 
racKs  protected  you  from  the  city  or  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  special  danger  there  because  they  had  a  lan- 
tern?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  roll  called,  if  at  all? — A.  That  is  what  I  am  not 
positive  about,  but  that  night  by  Sergeant  Sanders  I  think  the  roll 
was  called. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — ^A.  In  front  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  The  roll  was  called  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

a.  The  firing  had  ceased,  had  it  not,  when  vou  got  around  to  the 
where  you  deployed  there?— A.  Yes,  sir;  tne  firing  had  ceased. 
Q.  But  there  was  firing  yet  going  on  when  you  were  in  front  of  the 
barracks  i— A.   Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  A  few  shots? — Yes,  sir;  a  few  shots  were  fired  after  I  had 
joined  the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  sergeant  called  the  roll  there? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  say  positively  that  he  did,  because  my  memory  is  not  clear  on 
that  subject.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  roll  was  called,  but  I  won't 
say^  positively  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Then  you  marched  around  the  barracks  and  took  the  position  at 
the  wall  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  deployed  there  as  skirmishers  along  the  wall,  did  you 
not  i — A.   I  es,  sir. 

Q    You  were  to  the  right,  away  from  the  gate  ? — A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  could  not  see  whether  anybody  came  in  the  gate  or 
came  over  the  fence  at  other  parts,  or  not? — A.  I  could  have  seen  if 
anvone  came  over  the  fence  in  my  neighborhood. 

Q.  But  otherwise  you  could  not? — 

(No  answer.) 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  talk  in  the  camp  there  about  the  breaking 
open  of  a  gun  rack  or  racks  in  the  Company  C  barracks? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  tiadn't  heard  anything  about  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  while  you  were  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  heard  the  next  day,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  the  next  day  after  the  shooting. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  racks  did  you  hear  they  nad  broken  open? — A.  I 
never  heard  any  definite  number,  sir.  I  just  heard  the  racks  of 
Company  C — that  Company  C  was  compelled  to  break  open  the 
racks. 

Q.  Break  open  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  create  any  suspicion  in  your  mind  that  possibly  the 
members  of  that  company  had  been  connected  with  the  shooting? — 
A.  No,  sir;  because  I  was  told  they  were  broken  open  by  the  orders 
of  Lieutenant  Greer.  They  couldn't  find  the  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  who  had  the  keys,  and  they  were  ordered 
broken  open  by  Lieutenant  Greer. 

(4.  So  therefore  that  allayed  any  suspicion'^ — A.  Yes,  su*. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  racks  in  your  com- 
pany?— ^A.  Sei^.  George  Jackson. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  who  came  up  and  unlocked  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  issuing  to  you  of  ammunition?  When  you 
went  to  Fort  Brown,  how  many  rounds  did  you  have? — A.  I  had.  20 
rounds,  sir. 

Q.  The  McKeever  box  holds  only  20  rounds,  does  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  web  belt? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  the  web 
belt  at  that  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  anununition  in  that  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had 
20  rounds. 

Q.  Twenty  rounds  in  the  web  belt  before  you  went  to  Fort  Brown  ? — 
A.  When  we  went  to  Fort  Brown,  yes,  sir.  On  the  trip  we  were 
compelled  to  wfear  the  web  belt  with  tne  suspenders. 

Q.  Yes;  there  is  no  controversy  about  that.  That  was  on  the 
march? — A.  On  the  trip;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  out,  you  wore  the  web  belt  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  the  belt  the  soldiers  wear  in  action,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  that  is  the  adopted  belt,  although  I  have  never  worn  it. 
Senator  FoRAKER.  In  battle,  you  mean? 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  In  action? — A.  In  action.  That  [indicating]  is  the  garrison 
belt. 

Q.  This  McKeever  belt  is  a  garrison  or  ornamental  belt? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  go  out  to  your  company  drills  you  wear  the  Mc- 
Keever belt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  McKeever  box  your  company  was  wearing  the 
morning  of  the  14th  when  you  went  out  to  tne  5rill,  which  turned 
out  to  be  an  inspection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

a.  You  think  a  man  has  to  be  pretty  expeditious  to  clean  a  Spring- 
rifle  in  fort} -five  minutes  or  an  hour? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  would  be 
kept  busy.  He  would  have  no  time  to  lose  at  all  to  clean  it  in  that 
lei^th  01  time,  provided  it  had  been  fired. 

Q.  And  if  it  had  been  fired  once  it  would  be  just  about  as  bad  as 
though  it  had  been  fired  half  a  dozen  times? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  just  about 
as  bad. 

Q.  Because  if  it  was  fired  the  second  time  the  second  cartridge  ball 
removes  some  of  the  powder  that  is  in  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
my  opinion. 

Q.  If  a  man  was  not  very  expeditious  it  would  take  him  an  hour  to 
clean  one  of  those  guns,  then,  you  think? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  it 
depends  on  the  experience.  Some  men  can  clean  a  rifle  quicker  than 
otners,  and  it  depends  on  the  length  of  service,  etc.,  of  the  man;  but 
no  man  can  clean  it  in  less  than  forty-five  minutes  if  it  has  been  fired 
that  number  of  times. 

Q.  No  matter  what  his  experience  has  been? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is, 
to  clean  it  properly,  so  it  will  pass  inspection — that  is,  from  my  expe- 
rience. 

Q.  That  inspection  you  had  that  morning  was  a  rigid  inspection? — 
A.  Very  rigid. 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  me  ask  one  question  that  I  forgot  to  ask, 
if  it  will  not  disturb  you. 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Could  these  rifles  have  been  cleaned  in  the  dark  after  they  had 
been  fired  five  or  six  times,  so  as  to  pass  such  an  inspection  as  you  had 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th?  Could  they  have  been  cleaned  in  the 
dark  so  as  to  pass  that  inspection? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  impossible. 

Q.  Could  they  be  cleaned  without  water? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  be  cleaned  without  cleaning  rods?— A.  No,  sir;  not 
to  pass  that  inspection.     You  would  have  had  to  have  a  rod. 

Q.  While  your  guns  were  out  of  the  racks,  did  you  have  either 
cleaning  rods  or  water  at  your  command?  I  mean,  Vhile  you  were 
out  bemnd  the  wall,  did  you  have  these  cleaning  rods,  or  was  there 
any  water  that  you  could  get  at  out  there? — A.  No,  sir;  there  wasn't 
any  water,  and  the  rods  were  all  in  barracks. 

Q.  Could  anybody  clean  his  gun  in  the  way  they  would  have  to 
clean  it  without  those  about  him  seeing  him  do  \tV~A,  No^  sir. 
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Q.  He  would  have  to  quit  ranks  and  go  away  somewhere,  would  he 
not,  in  order  to  escape  detection,  if  he  was  cleaning  his  gun? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  would  have  to  quit  ranks,  and  he  would  have  to  get  some  rags. 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ask  any  question  that  tends 
to  show  that  they  cleaned  guns  while  they  were  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  breaking  in  on  your 
examination. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  right,  Senator. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  are  not  positive  the  roll  was  called,  but  you  think  the  ser- 
geant did  call  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That,  I  think,  is  correct,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  since  I  have 
thought  it  over,  I  remember — I  am  positive  now — that  the  roll  was 
called  by  Sergeant  Sanders. 

Q.  You  are  positive  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  memor>^  is  clear  on  that. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  refreshes  your  memon^? — A.  Well,  by  studjdng 
over  the  particular  subject  and  thinking  of  the  actual  happenings  is 
what  has  caused  my  memory  to  be  refreshed  on  that  particular 
subject. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  circumstance  that  occurred  there  that 
refreshes  j^our  memory  in  the  time  you  have  been  talking  about  that 
fact  ? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  as  I  remember  that  Sergeant  Sanders  put  the 


lantern  on  his  arm,  as  he  docs  when  he  always  calls  the  roll,  and  said 
to  some  men  who  attempted  to  kneel  down,  m  a  way  apparently  that 
they  might  be  killed  by  standing  up — they  were  kneeling  down,  and  I 
remember  him  speaking  to  one  man  about  kneeling  down  that  way. 
He  says  '*  If  you  get  shot,  just  die  as  a  soldier.''  At  that  time  he  was 
just  placing  the  lantern  under  his  arm  to  call  the  roll. 

Q.  Where  was  this  roll  called,  since  you  have  refreshed  your  mem- 
ory? In  front  of  the  barracks  or  back  at  the  wall? — A.  In  front  of 
the  barracks. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  any  soldier  should  kneel 
down  in  fear  of  being  shot  when  he  was  out  in  front  of  the  barracks 
and  the  barracks  was  Ijetween  you  and  where  the  shooting  was  done? — 
A.  Well,  it  sounded  at  that  time,  sir,  when  the  firing  was  going  on, 
that  they  were  shooting  toward  the  post. 

Q.  But  the  barracks  were  between  your  company  and  the  town  and 
the  shooting,  so  why  should  a  soldier  want  to  kneel  down  over  there 
to  protect  himself  ?— A.  Why,  if  it  was  a  good  rifle,  the  barracks,  the 
kind  we  had  there,  would  be  of  very  little  protection. 

Q.  It  would  go  through  the  barracks?— A.  It  would  go  entirely 
through. 

Q.  So  there  would  be  just  as  much  danger,  except  for  the  height,  in 
kneeling  down  as  though  he  was  standing  up? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
wouldn  t  be  in  as  much  danger  kneeling,  because  a  soldier  is  instructed 
in  battle  to  take  cover,  and  in  that  manner  it  is  considered  that  he  is,  in 
a  way,  taking  cover  and  prevents  being  shot. 

Q.  That  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier ?— A.  Yes,  sir:  he  is  instructed  that. 

Q.  Any  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  shots  that  you  heard  you  thought  were  from  a  shotgun  or 
a  revolver.     Did  you  think  a  load  from  a  shotgun  would  go  through 
the  barracks  or  that  a  revolver  shot  would  go  through  the  barracks  ^ 
A.  I  wouldn't  think  it,  sir,  but  perhaps  the  man  vf\vo  wfts  s^oVbviV^ 
about  that  thought  otherwise, 
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Q.  He  might  have  thought  it  was  a  different  kind  of  firearm  ? — A. 
He  might  have  thought  that  perhaps  the  arm  could  fire  through  the 
barracKs. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  brick  wall  back  there  4  or  4^  feet  high? — A.  It 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  shoot  through  the  brick  wall  to  shoot 
through  the  quarters. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  shoot  over  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  man  was  going  to  kneel  down  in  front  of  the  quarters  and 
he  told  him  to  standup  and  die  like  a  soldier  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  circumstance  is  what  called  to  your  mind  that  he 
called  the  roll  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  around  at  the  brick  wall? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  circumstance 

Senator  Foraker.  If  you  wiill  allow  me,  I  will  ask  this  question. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  man  he  spoke  to  in  that  way?— A. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  But  you  remember  hearing  him  speak  to  some  man? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  if,  after  you  returned  to  c^uarters  that 
night,  any  section  of  the  command  remained  up.  I  think  you  said 
they  all  went  to  bed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  state  that  positively,  as  I 
went  to  bed  myself,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  rest  of  the  men  did. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get.  The  fact  is,  you  do  not  know 
what  the  others  did? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  bed  in  your  room? — A.  In  my  section  the  lights 
were  extinguished  and  I  went  to  bed. 

Q.  But  what  was  done  in  the  other  parts  of  the  building  about 
lights  vou  do  not  know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ^liere  they  had  liglits  you  do  not  pretend  to  say? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  is  responsible  for 
that. 

Q.  Would  you  pretend  to  say  whether  or  not  a  shot  was  fired  from 
the  porch  or  barracks  of  D  or  C  Company? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  say 
from  the  time  I  was  awake  there  was  not. 

Q.  And  those  shots  at  the  time  you  awoke,  as  far  as  you  could 
judge,  were  over,  as  you  state,  at  the  place  marked  No.  4  on  this 
map? — A.  Apparently;  from  the  sound;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  seems  to  be  Doctor  Thorn's  dwelling. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  simply  said  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  over  in 
that  locality. 

Senator  Warts^er.  I  had  him  point  it  out.  He  pointed  to  that 
himself. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  said  somewhere  in  that  locaUty.  I  mean  he 
could  not  see  Doctor  Thorn's  house. 

The  Witness.  That  was  just  judging  from  the  reports. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  is  what  I  said.  Judging  from  the  reports  that  is  where 
you  located  it — in  that  locality  and  in  that  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  or  any  conference  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Constitutional  League  relative  to  this  shoot- 
ing anair  at  Brownsville?— A.  Well,  Mr.  Stewart,  I  think  he  is  the 
representative  of  the  Constitutional  League. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Gilchrist  Stewart,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was 
at  El  Reno  some  time  ago  and  I  had  a  conference  with  him  as  to  the 
facts  concerning  this  case. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  You  signed  a  statement  relative  to  the  soldiers  discarding 
theu"  old  uniiomis  and  caps,  did  you  not — tlu'owing  them  away  on 
some  dump  heap?  . 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think,  Senator,  if  you  woidd  show  the  wit- 
ness the  statement  it  would  be  better. 

Senator  Foster.  I  just  want  to  know  if  he  signed  a  statement  of 
that  kind.     Then  I  will  show  him  the  statement. 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  signed  any  statement,  but  I  do  remem- 
ber of  giving  away  some  old  discarded  uniforms. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

■  Q.  Did  you  give  some  away  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  some 
Mexicans. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  throw  any  of  them  away? — A.  Yes,  sir;  also  some 
old  discarded  uniforms.  I  throwed  on  the  trash  pile. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  rully  with  these  gentlemen  the  shooting  down 
there?  Did  you  go  into  all  the  details?  Did  you  form  any  tneories 
about  who  did  it,  how  it  was  done? — A.  No,  sir;  the  only  tmng  I  said 
to  Mr.  Stewart  was  just  actually  what  I  knew  to  happen.  I  told  him 
just  what  the  facts  were  in  the  case. 

Q.  Just  the  facts  you  have  detailed  here, or  any  additional  facts? — 
A.  I  didn't  understand  the  question. 

O.  Did  you  tell  him  just  about  what  you  have  detailed  as  the  facts, 
or  did  you  tell  him  any  facts  which  you  have  not  stated  to  this  com- 
mittee— any  facts  connected  with  the  shooting? — A.  Well,  no,  sir. 
Principally  what  I  told  him  was  in  regard  to  the  investigation  by 
General  Garlington. 

Q.  What  didyou  tell  him  about  that  investigation? — A.  I  told  him 
about  the  manner  in  which  I  was  interrogated  by  General  Garlington, 
and  what  his  replies  were  and  remarks  that  he  made. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Stewart  at  that  time  whom  you  thought  did  the 
shooting,  or  that  you  had  any  opinion  as  to  who  did  the  shooting? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  remember,  sir,  whether  I  was  asked  that  question 
or  not. 

Q.  Did  vou  discuss  that  with  him?— A.  I  think  I  did;  yes,  sir.  In 
fact,  I  told  him  the  entire  facts,  as  I  knew  them,  concerning  the  case. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  at  that  time  that  any  members  of  Company  C 
were  suspected  of  doing  the  shooting?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not  certain  members  of  Company  C 
suspected  at  one  time  of  doing  that  shooting? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  were  or  not,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  hear  it  discussed  in  quarters? — A.  I  heard  it  dis- 
cussed that  it  was  thought  that  soldiers  did  the  shooting;  but  ol  no 
particular  company  did  1  ever  hear. 

Q.  I  \vdsh  you  would  describe  to  the  committee  how  the  soldiers,  if 
they  did  do  this  shooting — ^just  suppose  that  they  did  do  it — could  get 
out  of  the  barracks,  how  they  could  get  their  weapons,  and  what 
ammunition  they  would  have  available  for  that  purpose  ?— A.  Well.  I 
consider  from  the  way  that  the  affairs  were  conducted  around  tne 
Army  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  soldiers  to  get  the  arms  and 
get  out  and  do  shooting  ox  that  kind. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  barracks? — 
A.  There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  of  the  men  themselves  getting 
out  of  the  barracks,  but  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  them  getting 
out  there  with  their  arms  or  ammimition. 

Q.  Would  there  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  out  with  the  arms  and 
ammunition,  or  difficulty  in  getting  the  arms  and  anmiumtion? — 
A.  Difficulty  in  getting  tnem,  and  then 

Q.  What  difficulty? 

Senator  Foraker.  And  then  what? 

A.  And  then  it  would  be  difficult  also  at  that  particular  place  for 
a  man  to  get  out  after  he  had  his  arms  or  his  ammunition. 

I^v         By  Senator  Foster: 

,    Q.  Why  would  it  be  difficult  ? — A.  Because  we  had  a  sentinel  who 
patrolled  along  in  front  of  the  barracks. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

a.  You  mean  between  the  wall  and  the  barracks? — A.  Between  the 
and  the  barracks*  and  if  that  sentinel  discharged  his  duty  as  a 
soldier  should,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  allow  a  soldier  to 
leave  with  any  of  his  arms  in  ms  possession. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  What  difficulty  would  he  have  in  getting  the  am:s? — A.  The 
armracks  are  kept  constantly  locked,  and  the  key  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  noncommissioned  oflBcer. 

Q.  What  difficulty  would  behave  in  getting  the  anmiunition? — A.  He 
would  experience  no  difficulty  in  getting  some  ammunition — that  is, 
the  ammunition  which  he  is  responsible  for. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  has  the  ammunition  in  his  (|uart«rs,  in 
these  McKeever  boxes  and  the  web  belts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  a  cer- 
tain number  of  rounds. 

Q.  Could  he  not  take  that  ammunition  along  with  him  without  any 
difficulty? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  could  take  that  ammunition  that  he  was 
actually  responsible  for,  but  still  he  would  have  to  account  for  it  at 
the  next  inspection. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  your  experience,  ever  have  any  soldiers  con.e  out  of 
the  barracks  with  their  arms — not  at  Brownsville,  but  at  any  other 
place? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did  in  my  organization.  I  belonged  to 
an  organization  where  n  en  have  got  out  or  barracks,  and  got  out  and 
caused  disturbance. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  .organization  do  you  refer  to? — A.  When  I  say  organiza- 
tion I  refer  to  a  company  or  a  troop.  I  once  belonged  to  a  troop  and 
then  afterwards  to  a  company. 

Q.  You  mean  a  troop  of  cavalry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Where  did  the  men  keep  their  pistols? — A.  Well,  in  infantry 
only  sergeants  are  issued  pistols,  and  they  at  that  time  were  not  issued 
to  them.     They  were  locked  up  in  the  storeroom,  in  the  arm  chest. 

Q.  Suppose  one  of  those  gun  racks  was  broken,  or  suppose  a  soldier 
got  possession  of  the  key,  would  he  have  any  difficulty  m  getting  the 
guns  out  of  the  racks  at  night? — A.  No,  sir.  If  he  got  hold  or  the 
proper  key  and  knew  the  lock  to  which  it  belonged,  and  had  a  light  in 
ids  possession,  and  was  able  to  use  the  keys  and  unlock  the  racKs,  he 
would  have  no  difficulty. 

Q.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  light  to  unlock  these  locks  at  night? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  kind  of  locks  tney  are  using  on  the  arm  racks,  and 
that  we  were  using  at  that  time,  because  the  lock  has  a  certain  number 
which  corresponds  with  the  key,  and  it  would  be  impossible  in  the 
dark  to  designate  those  diflFerent  numbers  without  a  light  of  spme 
Jrind,  to  correspond.  Then,  not  only  that,  the  keys  are  only  allowed 
in  the  possession  of  noncommissioned  officers,  and  I  think  there  is 
quite  a  number  of  privates  that  wouldn't  know  how  to  unlock  those 
racks,  anyhow — understand  the  use  of  those  keys. 

Q.  A  noncommissioned  officer  could  open  it,  though,  very  easily, 
could  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  difficulty  would  a  man  have  in  getting  back  from  a  raid  of 
this  kind  if  he  were  in  it?  Could  he  not  climb  over  the  wall  very 
easily? — A.  That  wall  there,  he  could  climb  over  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  getting  back  to  his 
company  after  the  firing,  would  he? — A.  Well,  at  the  time  this  dis- 
turbance happened  he  would  be  likely  to  be  detected — that  is,  if  the 
company  was  formed. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  company  was  not  formed,  if  there  was  no  one  there 
to  stop  him? — A.  No,  sir;  if  a  man  would  go  out  and  cause  some 
shooting  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  no  one  was  aroused,  he  would 
experience  no  difficulty  in  getting  back  to  his  quarters;  but  then  he 
is  likely  to  be  detected,  though,  if  he  tried  to  put  his  rifle  away,  or 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Wliat  would  be  the  difficulty  if  those  soldiers  were  out  in  that 
shooting  affair  that  night  of  commg  right  back  with  their  rifles  and 
forming  right  in  with  the  company? — A.  That  would  be  impossible, 
sir  on  account  of  the  right  or  lext  guides  or  the  noncommissioned 
officers  who  are  in  the  line  of  file  closers.  Their  duties  are  to  rectify 
mistakes  and  notice  different  happenings  in  the  ranks  They  could 
not  possibly  have  joined  the  ranfes  of  the  company  wntliout  being 
detected  by  them. 

Q.  But  they  could  join  the  ranks  of  the  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  might  be  detected,  and  they,  probably,  as  you  say,  would 
be  detected? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  But  they  could  join  the  ranks  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  at  that  time  there  was  two  officers  present. 
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Q.  Suppose  a  noncommissioned  officer  had  willfully  failed  to  detect 
t>— A.  Tnen  he  has  failed  to  do  his  duty. 

Q.  Could  they  not  get  back  then  without  any  difficulty? — ^A.  If 
they  all  had  formed  perhaps  a  conspiracy  among  themselves  not  to 
detect  him  when  he  returned,  possibly  he  could. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Right  there,  Sergeant,  would  not  that  sentinel  you  spoke  about 
halt  him?  What  are  his  instructions? — A.  If  he  penFormed  his  duty 
as  a  sentinel;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  were  trying  to  get  in,  his  duty  would  be  to  halt  him  ? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Suppose  he  is  in  the  conspiracy? — A.  Then  he  would  not  per- 
form his  duty. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  made  some  remark  that  I  did  not  distinctly  understand. 
How  many  officers  did  you  say  were  present  when  the  company  was 
forming? — A.  There  was  two  officers  present. 

Q.  Where  did  they  stand  ?  Do  you  mean  commissioned  officers  ? — 
A.  Commissioned  omcers;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  Major  Penrose  and  Lieutenant  Laurison. 

Q.  Lawrason  was  the  company  commander  and  Penrose  was  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  post  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  while  B  company  was  forming  in  the  front 
of  the  barracks  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  stand? — A.  He  didn't  have  any  particular  loca- 
tion. A  portion  of  the  time  he  was  down  to  the  left  of  the  company, 
a  portion  of  the  time  near  the  center  of  the  company,  and  near  the 
right.  Apparently  he  was  walking  around  to  see  what  was  going  on 
at  the  time. 

Q.  Was  everybody  on  the  alert  to  see  what  was  occurring? — 
A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Sergeant  Sanders,  who  called  the  roll? — A.  He  was 
directly  in  front  of  the  company. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  center  of  it? — ^A.  In  front  of  the  center  of  the 
comparr^;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  lantern  under  his  arm,  you  now  tell  us  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  two  commissioned  officers — did  they  have  any  par- 
ticular stations,  or  did  they  pass  up  and  down?— A.  They  were 
attempting  to  get  the  men  in  Ime,  ana  were  from  time  to  time  from 
one  end  of  the  company  to  the  other,  at  diflFerent  points. 

Q.  So  that  the  commissioned  officers  would  also  have  to  be  in  this 
conspiracy,  would  they  not,  if  men  could  join  in  the  way  sug- 
gested?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  being  detected? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  the  best 
position  of  all  to  detect  anyone  who  did  enter  the  line.  They  would 
also  have  to  be  in  it. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 

S.  WTien  your  company  was  formed  that  night ,  there  was  a  good 
of  confusion  and  excitement  attending  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pany, was  there  not?  There  was  this  fusilade  of  fireanns  in  the  town, 
and  the  call  to  arms,  and  it  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  con- 
fusion in  your  company,  did  it  not?— A.  There  was  some  excitement; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  all  the  men  get  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time^ — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  they  not  come  by  ones,  twos,  threes,  and  fours,  .responding 
as  rapidly  as  they  might  to  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  mey  fell 
in  as  rapidly  as  tliey  could,  but  eventually  they  were  all 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  some  of  those  men,  if  they  were  in 
town,  did  not  come  at  that  time? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  know 

Q.  Could  they  not  have  come  along  just  about  that  time  when  the 
rest  of  the  men  were  coming  from  their  quarters?  You  would  not 
have  been  attracted  to  them  especially  at  that  time,  would  you? — 
A.  Xo,  sir;  I  would  not.     For  my  part,  I  would  not. 

Q.  And  after  the  formation  of  the  company,  as  I  understand,  you 
said  you  were  then  in  a  position  to  see  whether  anybody  joined  your 
company? — A.  I  was  in  a  position  to  see  if  anybody  jomod  on  the 
right,  as  I  was  right  guide. 

Q.  But  did  you  pay  any  particular  attention  to  where  the  men 
came  from  before  your  company  was  formed  and  before  you  took 
your  position  in  the  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  on  the  Une  of  Senator 
Foster's  line  of  questions. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  When  you  were  forming  in  your  company,  the  shots  were  still 
going  on  out  in  the  town,  were  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  If  any  of  your  men  had  been  out  there  firing  those  shots,  they 
d  not  nave  gotten  to  your  company  without  you  knowing  it, 
could  they? — A.  They  could  not  have  joined  it  from  the  right,  as  I 
was  up  on  the  right  of  the  company,  and  with  the  other  noncom- 
missioned officers  who  were  in  the  file  closers  on  the  left,  that  could 
not  possibly  have  been  done. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  while  the  sergeant  was  calUng  the 
roll,  one  of  the  men  kneeled  down,  or  something,  and  the  sergeant 
told  him  to  get  up,  if  he  had  to  be  killed  to  die  like  a  soldier? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  going  on  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  firing  was  still 
going  on  then. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Sergeant,  do  you  know  how  many  men  were  absent  from  your 
company  that  night  accounted  for? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  defi- 
nitely. 

Q.  Give  me  some  idea  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  tour  of  them,  who  worked 
for  the  officers,  that  were  not  there  at  that  roll  call.  There  were 
seven  of  them  that  were  on  guard. 

Q.  That  is  eleven ?^ — A.  And  there  was  two  of  them  sick  in  hospital. 

Q.  We  will  not  count  them. — A.  And  one  in  charge  of  quarters. 
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Q.  That  is  14  of  your  company  who  were  absent  accounted  for? 
Senator  Blackburn.  Were  there  not  any  on  pass? 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Were  there  any  on  pass  ? — A.  Men  of  that  kind- 


Q.  Wait  a  minute.  Were  there  any  on  pass?  You  can  explain 
afterwards. — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  wasn't  any  reported  as  on  pass. 

Q.  So  there  were  14  absent  when  the  roll  was  called,  unaccounted 
for? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  are  considered  accounted  for. 

Q.  I  meant  to  say  accounted  for.  Then  there  were  13,  as  has  been 
stated  here,  accounted  for  from  Company  D.  That  is  25.  Do  you 
know  how  many  were  absent,  accounted  for,  in  the  other  company, 
G? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  concerning  Companv  G. 

Q.  About  as  many  as  in  the  other  companies,  would  there  be? — A.  I 
haven't  any  idea,  sir.     It  is  not  necessarily  that  way. 

O.  These  men  who  are  on  guard  have  their  guns  and  ammunition 
witn  them,  do  they  not? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  to  hinder  that  number  of  guards  from  going  out  in  the 
town  and  shooting  it  up? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  just  as  mucli  to  hinder 
them  as  there  was  to  hinder  the  men  that  were  present  with  the 
companies. 

Q.  What  was  to  hinder?  You  were  asleep,  were  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  went  out  there  and  shot  up  that 
town  or  not  ? — A.  I  am  not  testifying  as  to 

Q.  I  am  asking  that  Question.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  did 
or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  aon't  know. 

Q.  They  might  have  done  it,  so  far  as  you  know.  Is  that  true  or 
not? — ^A.  They  might  have  gone  out  in  town  if  they  was  not  required 
to  do  their  duties.     All  soldiers  are  with  the  oflBcers. 

Q.  If  they  broke  their  duty,  they  might  have  done  it?  Gould  they 
not  have  gone  out  and  shot  up  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  really  do  not  Imow  anything  about  that?  You  were 
asleep,  and  you  did  not  see  them  at  all  when  you  fell  in  line  there? 
They  were  not  in  line? — A.  No,  sir;  the  members  of  the  guard  were 
not  m  line. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  some  further  questions  to  ask  this  wit- 
ness, but  I  would  like  to  look  over  his  testimony  before  I  go  on. 

Senator  Scott.  You  come  back  at  half  past  ten  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Sergeant. 

The  Witness.  All  right,  sir. 

The  committee,  at  4.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Fr!<hiy,  Fehrvary  S.  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Blackburn,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  and 
Overman. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  LUTHEB  T.  THOBNTON  (COLOBED)— Continued. 

Llther  T.  Thornton,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being  recalled, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  3^ou  hear  an^^  threats  made  l)y  any  of  the  sokliers  of  either 
your  company  or  anj'  other  company  as  to  committing  any  acts  of 
violence  against  the  people  of  Brownsville^ — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  At  any  time  before  this  firing?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  any- 
thing at  all  said  by  the  men  concerning  any  a<'ts  of  violence. 

Q.  Well,  about  doing  any  shooting  or  fighting  or  anything  else  if — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  of  that  kind^—  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  \'ou  know  of  an\'  agreement  or  understanding  of  any  kind 
being  arrived  at  among  the  men  not  to  talk  about  this  matter,  to  with- 
hold knowledge  or  anything  of  that  sort  from  oflicers?— A.   No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  vou. 

Bv  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  But  in  your  previous  examination  you  have  stated  all  that  you 
heard  about  this  matter,  and  of  all  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  you 
to  find  out  who,  if  anyone,  of  the  companies  was  connected  with  the 
shooting. — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have. 

Q.  When  vou  went  to  Texas  you  knew  that  there  was  reluctance  upon 
the  part  of  the  men  to  go  down  to  that  State,  didn't  you  i — A.  No,  sir. 
The  men  as  a  rule  that  had  talked  with  me  concerning  the  affair  were 
desirous  of  getting  a  change  of  station,  on  account  of  being  stationed 
at  Fort  Niobrara  so  long. 

Q.  Haven't  vou  heard  the  fact  discussed  or  stated,  as  I  remember  in 
one  of  the  affidavits — whether  it  is  correct  or  not  you  can  say— that 
in  the  South  they  had  no  use  for  a  man  who  wore  the  uniform,  a  sol- 
dier, and  were  unfriendly  to  the  colored  men  i — A.   No,  sir;  not  to  me. 

Q.  Never  had  heard  that  discussed  or  intimated^ — A.  No.  sir.  I 
had  never  discussed  that;  I  never  heard  that  discussed. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  agreement  that  you  heard  of,  to  attack 
any  of  the  citizens  there? — A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever,  as  I  heard  of. 

Q.  But  you  did  hear,  as  you  have  stated,  of  the  complaints  of  the 
treatment  that  some  of  the  command  had  received? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  discussed  freely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  discussed,  but 
the  men  had  each  time  said  that  they  believed  that  the  proper  steps 
would  be  taken  by  the  authorities  to  rectify  this  affair. 

Q.  That  is,  that  treatment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  referred  to  some  affidavits,  Senator,  whet^ 
are  thevf 
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By  Senator  VVaknek: 

Q.  I  find  an  affidavit  on  page  232  of  Senate  Document  No.  155,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  made  by  you,  in  which  you  testify  with  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  stateniont  made  to  you  by  Inspector- General  Garling- 
ton,  and  I  will  read  all  of  it  «o  that  you  will  understand  it.  You  said 
that  Inspector-General  Garlington  said  to  you  in  October — 

Now,  sergeant,  I  am  a  K>uthern  man  myself,  and,  naturally,  what  I  speak  I  speak 
from  exj^erience.  Now,  have  you  noticed  that  in  the  South,  when  the  colored  people 
get  into  trouble  with  the  white  people,  it  was  a  class  that  placed  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  where  thev  had  no  business  to  l)e,  and  wnen  a  colored  man  comihitt^ 
a  crime  he  is  protected  by  all  the  rest  of  his  people? 

To  which  you  replied,  that  the  only  experience  you  had  had  with 
the  southern  white  people  was  while  in  the  Army,  having  lieen  born 
North,  but  that  their  attitude  toward  colored  soldiers  was  one  of  dis- 
respect for  the  man  wearing  the  uniform  and  not  a  charitable  feeling 
for  the  man  of  color.     Is  that  correct  if — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ^  — A.  Well,  I  came  to  that 
conclusion  in  the  last  experience  that  I  had  had  in  the  South  as  a  soldier. 

Q.  W^here  was  that^ — A.  That  was  since  I  had  been  sent  to  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Q.  Well,  when?  During  the  time  you  were  at  Brownsville^ — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  in  the  State  of  Texas  before  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  in  the  State  of  Texas?  -A.  I  was  in  the  State 
of  Texas  in  1891).     I  was  discharged  there  in  February,  1899. 

Q.  At  what  point  if-  A.  At  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Q.  There  was  some  trouble  there  between  the  colored  soldiers  and 
the  people?-- A.  Yes,  sir;  1  had  heard  of  some. 

Q.  VV hat  other  place  in  the  South  were  you  stationed? — A.  1  was 
also  at  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Q.  And  was  it  from  your  experience  in  those  places,  or  to  make  it 
more  plain,  the  treatment  you  nad  received  while  in  Alabama  and  in 
Texas,  that  led  you  to  give  this  answer  to  General  Garlington? — A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  So  3'ou  had  that  feeling  when  you  went  to  Texas,  to  Browns- 
ville?— A.  No,  sir;  the  feeling  that  1  had  when  I  was  ordered  there 
from  Niobrara  to  Brownsville  was  one  that  was  such  that  I  desired  to 
be  sent  there  rather  than  to  remain  at  that  one  place  so  long,  because 
I  had  been  at  Fort  Niobrara  so  long  1  was  natunilly  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  change  of  station. 

Q.  So  3  ou  were  glad  to  go  South  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  glad  to  get 
a  change  of  station;  but  should  1  have  had  my  preference  I  would  have 
gone  to  some  other  place  rather  than  to  the  South,  but  even  at  that  1 
would  rather  go  South  than  to  remain  where  I  was  at. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  discussion  that  the  men  did  not  expect  to 
remain  long  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not. 

Q.  Nothmgof  that  kind? — A.  No,  sir;  as  to  the  length  of  time  they 
were  to  remam  there,  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  smokeless  powder  you  used  at  Brownsville?— A.  Well, 
the  kind  of  cartridges  that  we  had  issued  to  us — yes,  sir— was  smoke- 
less powder,  for  the  Springfield  rifle. 

Q.  Both  for  guard  duty — you  had  no  range  practice  at  Browns- 
%'ille? — A,  No,  sir;  we  had  no  range  practice  at  Brownsville. 
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Bv  Senator  Overman. 

Q.  That  point  on  the  map,  37  "Guard  Hu.,"  is  that  the  guard 
hou^el — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  N.  C.  O.  quarters  niean^ — A.  That  is  intended  for 
noncommissioned  officers'  quarters. 

Bv  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  When  3'^ou  were  in  Niobram,  were  your  weapons  kept  in  mcks 
just  as  they  were  kept  at  Brownsv- ille ^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  kept 
in  racks  similar  to  those  at  Brownsville;  but  while  we  were  at  Fort 
Niobrara  we  had  the  Krajr-Jorgenson  rifle,  and  there  are  some  slight 
differences  in  the  racks  that  the  Krag-Jorgenson  is  kept  in  than  wnat 
the  Springfield  rifle  is  kept  in;  but,  however,  they  were  all  kept  locked 
in  racks. 

Q.  They  were  all  kept  locked  in  racks  at  Niobrara  just  about  as 
they  were  at  Brownsville.  How  many  racks  did  each  company  have 
at  Niobrara^ — A.  Four  racks  to  the  compan3\ 

Q.  The  rifles  were  placed  in  the  racks,  and  the  lacks  were  locked 
just  as  they  were  at  Brownsville,  and  the  keys  kept  by  the  oflicers 
just  as  at  Brownsville;  is  that  so?— A.  By  the  nonconnnissioned  otticer 
in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact,  is  it,  that  that  is  the  way  the  rifles  were  kept, 
and  the  keys  were  also  in  the  possession  of  the  noncommissioned 
officers? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  wanted  to  get  a  gun  out  and  use  it;  would  you 
allow  him  to  get  it  out  whenever  a  man  wanted  to  use  a  gun — any 
time  when  they  were  not  drilling  could  he  get  a  guiW-  A.  No,  sir; 
he  could  not. 

Q.  No  way  for  him  to  get  a  gun  and  use  it  any  time  he  wanted  it^- 
A.  No,  sir;  whenever  he  wanted  his  rifle  for  any  purpose,  he  had  to 
state  his  purpose  to  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters, 
who  was  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  Could  he  get  it? — A.  If  he  had  sufficient  reason  and  could  state 
it  to  him,  he  could  possibly  get  it. 

Q.  The  rifles  were  in  charge  of  the  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
the  noncommissioned  officers  could  let  them  have  it  without  being 
accountable  to  anybody  else? — A.  Yes,  sir;  provided  it  was  before 
retreat  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Any  time  after  night?— A.  No,  sir;  he  could  not  get  his  rifle 
after  nignt. 

Q.  He  could  have  gotten  it  before  night,  but  not  after? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  The  same  precautions  were  taken  at  Niobrara  as  were  taken 
at  Brownsville,  so  far  as  keeping  the  rifles  in  the  racks  were  con- 
cerned?— A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  know  they  were. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  rifles  were  taken  out  of 
the  racks  one  night,  or  dia  not  quite  a  number  of  soldiers  take  a  lot 
of  rifles  and  visit  the  town,  or  some  place  near  the  town,  and  shoot  up 
a  dance  hall  there? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  ? — A.  Near  Fort  Niobrara? 

Q.  I  think  so;  that  is  my  recollection. — A.  WeW,  s\y;  \  WA.  Wwt^ 
o/b  shoodng^  over  at  a  resort  near  Fort  Niobrara. 
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Q.  That  is  it.-  -A.  But  then  it  had  never  been  positively  stated 
whether  or  not  this  was  done  by  army  rifles,  or  by  what;  whether  it 
was  done  by  cowboys  or  by  whom. 

Q.  You  had  never  heard  that  the  shooting  of  Lulu  Johnson  and 
the  killing  of  the  woman  was  done  by  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Regiment  at  that  place? — A.  I  remember  of  a  woman  by  that 
name  being  sent  to  the  post  hospital  for  treatment  at  Fort  Niobrara, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  she  was  shot,  but  it  was  not  known  definitely 
whether  this  was  done  by  soldiers  or  by  whom. 

Q.  Was  there  a  court-martial  of  any  of  the  men  at  that  time  on 
account  of  this  shooting^ — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing,  then,  about  that  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  by  whom  it  was  done? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  know  whether  any  of  the  men  of  your  regiment  were 
engaged  in  this  shooting  or  not  if — A.   I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  In  fact,  you  know  Tittle  or  nothing  al>out  that  particular  case  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  this  Brownsville  shooting 
than  you  did  about  that  shooting^ — A.  Well,  sir,  about  the  Browns- 
ville affair,  I  heard  a  number  of  shots  being  tired  that  night;  and  con- 
cerning this  affair  at  that  resort  I  knew  nothing  at  all,  except,  as  1 
have  before  stated,  a  woman  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  she  was  shot  at  this  resort. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  shooting  over  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  far  from  the  fort  was  this  resort  where  that  shooting  was 
alleged  to  have  taken  placed — A.  Well,  sir,  I  would  judge  it  was  a 
mile  and  a  half,  or  very  near  2  miles  from  the  fort. 

Q.  Lulu  Johnson,  you  say,  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  it  was  said 
that  she  had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  tired  at  that  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  w^as  a  colored  woman,  was  she  not? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  another  man  was  wounded  who  was  present  in  the  place — 
do  you  remember  that,  a  member  of  Company  B,  of  this  regiment? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  in  that  place  except  colored  men  at  the  time  this 
shooting  was  alleged  to  have  occurred,  and  did  anybody  except  col- 
ored men  and  people  get  hurt  in  any  way,  do  you  know  ?  If  you  know 
that  much  about  it;  if  not,  the  record  will  telf  us. — A.  Not  that  I  know 
of,  sir;  but,  then,  all  that  I  know  of  it  is  what  I  heard,  and  I  heard 
that  an  Indian  was  also  wounded  during  this  tiring. 

Q.  That  may  be;  I  don't  remember  about  that.  You  said  that  it 
never  was  avscertained — nol)ody  was  ever  tried,  nobody  was  ever  charged 
with  having  done  any  shooting,  who  belonged  to  your  regiments — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  record  which 
the  Senator  has  before  him  will  show  that  there  was  no  trial  and  no 
finding  by  anybody,  and  that  the  only  men  who  .were  absent  or  unac- 
counted ifor  were  white  men  from  the  Eleventh  Infantry,  which  was 
stationed  there — one  company. 

Bv  Senator  Foster: 

Q.   Were  you  at  Fort  Bliss  in  March,  1900? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
was  at  Fort  Bliss. 
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By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  Did  your  company  ever  have  any  trouble  at  all  anywhere,  any 
shooting  prior  to  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  mixed  up  in  any  of  these  alleged  shooting  .scmpes? — A. 
Not  while  1  was  there  with  the  company  at  all. 

Senator  Forakek.  That  is  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not 
want  this  witness  to  go  away,  however.  I  may  have  to  recall  him  for 
something. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEOBGE  JACKSON  (COLORED). 

George  Jackson  (colored)  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Give  us  your  name  in  full. — A.  George  Jackson. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  at  this  time  ^ — A.  Louisville,  Kv. 

Q.  Are  you  emploved  there  in  any  way?— A.  Tes,  sir;  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  a  position  are  you  in  connection  with  that  road? — 
A.  I  am  icing  coaches. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed  ? — A.  Ever  since  I  arrived 
in  I^uisville;  that  is,  two.days  after  my  arrival. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
was  sergeant 

Q.  In  August  last< — A.  I  wa-  sergeant 

Q.   Were  you  with  your  company  at  Brownsville  i! — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  August  last? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  firing  wo  have  heard  so  much  about? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  that  happened,  as  we  understand,  the  night  of  the  13th- 
14tn  of  August.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  (•ompany  B, 
sir. 

Q.  What  oflScial  position,  if  any,  did  you  hold? — A.  I  was  sergeant, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  duty  sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir;  duty  sergeant. 

Q.  Which  duty  sergeant  were  you? — A.  I  was  second  duty  sergeant. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  dutv  sergeant? — A.  flames  R.  Reeci,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  that  night  of  the  shooting? — A.  He  was  com- 
mander of  the  guard. 

Q.  He  was  on  guard — commander  of  the  guard? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant  or  the  guard? — A.  Y>s,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  dutv  that  night;  if  so,  in  what  capacity? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  sergeant  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  Sergeant  in  charge  of  B  quarters? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

O.  As  oflScer  in  charge  of  quarters,  what,  if  anything,  did  you  have 
to  do  with  the  gun  racfe,  and  what  were  your  duties  genemlly  ? — A. 
My  duties  in  general  were  that  I  was  responsible  for  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  company  while  in  quarters  for  twentj^-four  hours,  and  also 
responsible  for  the*  equipments — that  is,  the  guns  that  were  turned 
over  to  me. 

Q.  What  time  did  vou  go  on  duty  ^-  A.  I  went  on  duty  on  or  about 
half  past  10  or  11  oVlock. 

Q.  Tbe  morning  of  what  day  ?— A.  The  morning  oi  t\\e  \^V\\. 
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Q.  And  remained  on  duty  until  the  next  morning? — A.  Remained 
on  duty  until  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Now,  then,  as  officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  state  whether  or  not 
you  had  the  keys  to  the  gun  racks.— A.    les,  sir;  1  had  the  keys. 

Q.  How  many  keys  did  you  have? — A.  1  had  nine  keys,  all  told, 
sir. 

Q.  State  what  kind  of  keys  they  were,  and  how  it  came  that  you 
had  nine  keys — what  were  tney  keys  to? — A.  Each  gun  rack  had  two 
locks,  one  for  revolvers  and  one  for  the  rifles,  and  there  was  a  key  for 
each  lock.  There  were  four  racks,  which  had  eight  racks,  and  I  had 
eight  keys  for  those  four  racks.  Then  there  was  a  surplus  key  on 
there  that  belonged  to  the  billiard  table,  which  key  was  also  on  the 
string  that  I  had  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Were  those  keys  for  what  are  called  Yale  locks  ^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  them^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  kind  of  a  key  is  that? — A.  A  flat  key,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  help  us  a  little  if  we 
could  have  a  set  of  those  keys  sent  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  make  an  inquiry. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  a  gun  rack  brought  here.  We  are 
examining  witnesses  about  that  continually. 

The  Chairman.  A  gun  rack  is  a  large  aflFair. 

Senator  Forakek.  1  know;  l)ut  we  might  have  it  brought  here. 

(To  the  witness.) 

Q.  You  had  nine  ke\'s.  State  whether  or  not  any  one  of  those  keys 
would  open  any  two  locks  of  the  nine? — A.  No,  sir;  each  one  of  those 
keys  had  a  separate  lock. 

Q.  Were  those  guns  numbered? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  locks  were 
also  numbered. 

Q.  The  number  on  the  key  and  the  number  on  the  lock  had  to  cor- 
respond?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  happened  as  to  these  gun  mcks  after  you  went 
on  duty;  just  tell  whether  they  were  opened  at  all  after  you  went  on 
duty,  and  if  so,  when  and  for  what  purpose? — A.  The  gun  racks  were 
opened  for  the  men  after  coming  oflF  tiie  practice  iparch,  between  10 
and  11  o'clock. 

Q.  For  them  to  return  their  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  right  there,  the  men  were  on  practice  march  that  morn- 
ing?— A.  During  that  morning,  yes,  sir;  tnat  is  the  morning  of  the 
13th. 

Q.   Were  you  out  with  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  out  with  them?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  before  I  went 
on  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return? — A.  Between  10  and  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Well?— A.  Immediately  after  returning  I  reported  to  the  com- 
pany commander  as  the  noncommissioned  officer  gomg  on  in  charge  of 
quarters,  and  the  old  noncommissioned  officer  reported  also  as  the  old 
noncommissioned  officer  to  be  released. 

Q.   Who  was  he? — A.  Anthony  Franklin,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  officer  of  quarters  the  night  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  happened? — A.  I  went  on  as  sergeant  in  charge  of 
quarters. 

Q.  Did  fon  receive  the  keys  from  him  that  you  have  been  talking 
Hhout? — A.   Yes^  sir. 
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Q.  How  were  those  keys  put  together? — A.  The  ke}'^  were  put 
together  on  a  string,  and  1  received  the  orders  of  the  old  noncommis- 
sioned officer  pertaining  to  the  company,  and  also  received  the  keys 
and  counted  the  rifles  which  were  in  the  racks. 

Q.   Did  you  count  the  rifles  in  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rifles  were  in  the  racks? — A.  I  was  responsible  for 
52  rifles,  and  there  were  52  rifles  that  were  in  the  racks  at  that  time 
that  were  turned  over  to  me. 

Q.  Bv  Corporal  Franklin? — A.  By  Coi^poral  Franklin;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do  with  them? — A.  After  receiving  those 
rifles  the  gun  racks  were  locked,  and  about  ten  minutes  before  the  men 
went  on  guard  they  were  opened  for  members  of  the  company  that 
were  going  on  guard  to  get  their  rifles. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there? — A.  There  were  six. 

Q.  Going  on  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Opened  for  them  to  get  their  rifles? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W  hat  happened? — A.  They  got  their  rifles,  the  gun  racks  were 
locked,  and  thev  were  also  countea  the  second  time.  Everv  time  the 
gim  racks  were  locked,  why,  then,  they  are  counted  again.  That  is  the 
way  of  the  company. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  in  your  company?  -A.  In  n\s  company,  3'e«, 
sir;  that  was  the  orders. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  were  any  revolvers  in  the  racks? — 
A.  No,  sir;  there  was  none. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  But  you  had  the  kej's  for  the  revolver  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  ke^'S  for  the  revolver  rack  would  not  unlock  or  lock 
the  rifle  rack,  as  I  undestand,  in  your  company? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  happened  next,  after  the  men  took  their  guns  out  for 
guard?  Did  you  relock  the  racks? — A.  The  gun  racks  were  relocked 
and  the  guns  again  counted.  Then  I  was  responsible  for  46  rifles 
there  in  my  possession. 

Bv  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — A.  That  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock. 
It  was  immediately — that  is,  soon  after  we  came  back  from  the  prac- 
tice march. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  In  the  morning?     A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Forty-six  rifles  in  the  racks  and  the  racks  locked.  Tnen  what 
happened  next  as  to  rifles,  gun  racks,  etc.  ? — A.  There  was  not  anything 
more,  sir,  during  the  day  that  happened,  because  the  gun  racks  were 
not  unlocked  any  more. 

Q.  Was  it  your  duty  to  remain  in  quarters  while  you  were  officer  in 
charge  of  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  all  that  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  gun  racks  opened  again  that  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  opened  again  that  evening? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  they  next  opened? — A.  They  were  opened  after  the 
<?all  *'To  arms"  was  sounded. 

Q.  That  ni^bt?-A.  That  night,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  when  this  firing  conimeneed  if — A.  When  the 
tiring  commenced  I  was  in  the  room  that  was  for  the  sergeant  of  the 
section.  Each  sergeant  of  the  section  had  a  room  in  the  quarters — 
that  is,  by  their  sections.  There  were  two  sections,  two  squads  in  a 
section. 

Q.  Were  you  awake  or  asleep? — A.  I  was  asleep,  sir. 

Q.   Vou  had  gone  to  bed,  haci  \^ou  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed '( — A.  About  twenty  minutes  after 
11  o'clock. 

Q.  How  did  vou  come  to  go  to  bed  at  that  time? — A.  After  11 
o'clock — why,  the  taps  goes  at  11  o'clock,  and  after  11  o'clock  the  non- 
commissioned officer,  after  going  through  the  company,  seeing  that 
everything  is  in  proper  condition,  lights  are  all  out  and  everything, 
and  everyone  in  bed,  wh}"  then  he  is  at  leisure  to  go  to  bed. 

Q.  It  was  vour  business  to  stay  up  until  after A.  After  taps. 

Q.  After  tlie  lights  were  put  out  at  11  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  check  roll  taken  at  11  o'clock'^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  a  check  roll? — A.  That  is  going  and  seeing  that  every 
man  that  is  not  on  duty,  or  has  not  permission  to  sleep  out  of  quar- 
ters, are  in  their  beds— or  any  that  are  not  on  pass. 

Q.  Was  that  check  roll  taken  that  night?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  there  or  notf— A.  Yes,  sir;  everybod\^  was 
present. 

Q.  That  was  1 1  o'clock,  and  then  you  went  to  bed  about  twenty 
minutes  after? -A.  About  twenty  minutes  after  11. 

Q.  And  then  you  w^ent  to  sleep? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  your  room  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Assigned  to  you  as  sergeant  in  command  of  that  section  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  were  vou  awakened^ — A.  I  was  awakened  by  tiring 
and  the  call  to  arms.     That  was  what  wakened  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  awake? — A.  When  I  got  awake 
I  got  up  immediately;  there  was  confusion  in  the  quarters — that  is  the 
men  were  jumping  up 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  a  light  in  the  quarters  or  not? — A. 
There  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  The  lights  had  all  been  put  out  at  11  o'clock? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  check  roll  had  been  taken? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  men  were  found  in  the  quarters?— A.  Y'^es,  sir.  - 

Q.  And  when  you  got  awake  it  was  about  what  time,  when  this  tir- 
ing was  going  on? — A.  It  w^as  on  or  about  12  o'clock.  The  exact 
hour  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  awake,  the  quarters  were  still  in  darkness? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  lights? — A.  No  lights. 

Q.  Go  right  ahead  and  describe  w^hat  occurred. — A.  After  getting 
up,  I  lifted  up  the  pillow  and  got  the  keys  of  the  gun  racks  from 
under  it,  which  I  always  kept  under  the  head  of  my  l>ed  whenever  I 
went  to  bed  at  night. 

Q.  As  officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  As  officer  in  charge  of 
quarters. 

Q.  And  you  had  put  them  there  that  night  when  you  went  to  bed  i— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Had anvhody  bad  possession  of  those  keys?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Durine  the  day  or  during  the  night? — A.  No  one  at  all. 

Q-  And  when  you  got  awake,  you  found  them  just  where  you  had 
put  them  less  than  an  hour  before 'i? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  got  up  and  lit  a  candle  and  went 
out  into  the  barracks  and  started  for  the  tirst  section  rack,  which  is 
just  on  the  outside  of  my  door,  between  my  door  and  Sergeant  Reed's 
door.  Our  rooms  were  opposite  each  other.  The  rack  was  also 
between  the  two  doors.  I  went  and  began  to  unlock  the  rack  of  his 
section.  It  took  considerable  time,  as  I  could  not  get  the  exact  key 
in  the  beginning.  I  eventually  unlocked  the  rack.  As  I  unlocked 
the  rack  the  men  began  coming  up  and  taking  the  rifles  out  and  began 
going  downstairs.  At  the  same  time  I  heard  Major  Penrose  holTer- 
mg  for  the  men  of  B  Company  to  hurry  up  and  go  down  and  fall  in 
line.  So  I  proceeded  on  from  that  rack  to  the  second  section  rack, 
and  from  the  second  section  rack  to  the  third  and  fourth  section  racks. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  going  on  at  this  time? — A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Until  you  unlocked  all  the  racks'^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  tiring 
was  going  on  afterwards. 

Q.  W^l,  then  what  did  you  do?  How  long  did  the  firing  goon 
after  you  got  all  the  racks  unlocked  ? 

The  Chairman.  Before  he  answers  that,  were  all  of  the  racks  un- 
locked and  the  guns  taken  out  in  an  orderh'  way,  without  damage  if 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  were  put  back,  they  were  put  back  into  the  racks 
without  damage,  were  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  everything  was  normal  as  to  the  condition  of  the  racks 
after  3'ou  had  taken  the  guns  out  and  after  they  were  returned? — A. 
Ye^,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fokaker. 

Q.  This  was  B  Company^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  3^ou  do  when  you  got  your  gun  racks  all  unlocked  ? 
What  did  you  do  then? — A.  I  seen  that  ever\'  man  went  downstairs. 
I  proceeded  downstairs.  I  proceeded  back  to  my  room  and  got  a 
lantern  and  lit  it,  and  then  I  put  on  my  pants  and  slioes  and  blouse  and 
went  down  mvself. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  and  unlock  the  racks  withoutdressing?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  All  right,  now;  go  ahead.  You  went  downsUiirs,  and  what  did 
you  find? — A.  I  went  downstairs,  and  the  first  sergeant  came  up  at 
the  time  and  called  for  a  lantern,  and  asked  me  for  the  lantern  that  I 
had,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  That  was  Sergeant  Saunders  ? — A.  Sergeant  Saunders.  I  went 
in  the  billiard  room  and  got  a  lantern  out  of  the  billiard  room — the 
billiard  and  reading  room.  The  billiard  and  reading  room  is  all  the 
same. 

Q.  You  got  another  lantern? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  lit  that,  and  then  I 
remained  on  the  porch. 

Q.  You  went  outside  and  stood  on  the  porch  ^ — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  rear  of  the  company? — A    I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Had  the  company  at  this  time  been  formed  in  front,  sir? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  going  on  ? — A.  The  first  sergeant  was  calling  the  roll. 

Q.  Sergeant  Saunders  was  calling  the  roUl — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  the  tiring  still  going  onf-  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  began  call- 
ing the  roll  the  tiring  was  going  on. 

Q.  Where  did  he  stand  when  he  wavS  calling  the  roll? — A.  In  the 
center  of  the  company,  sir. 

Q.  In  front  of  it^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  company  were  formed  with  their  faces  from  the  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  were  standing  on  the  porch  you  were  in  the  rear 
of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  tHere  tile  closers  then  in  the  rear  of  the  company'? — A. 
There  were,  sir. 

Q.  Were  3^ou  in  a  situation  where  you  could  see  both  ends  of  the 
company? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  have  seen  anybody  coming  around  the  barracks  as 
though  coming  from  downtown,  coming  in  at  the  gate  or  over  the 
wall,  or  running  around  the  ends  of  tne  barracks — could  you  have 
seen  them  joining  the  company  if  they  had  done  sof — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  \'ou  see  anybody  join  the  company  in  that  way? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  join  the  company  except  those  who  came 
down  out  of  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not;  excepting  the  first 
sergeant,  who  came  up  after  the^  compan}^  was  formed  and  asked  me 
for  this  lantern. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  the  lantern,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  call 
the  roll? — A.  \es,  sir. 

Q.  What  oflicere,  if  any,  were  present  when  he  willed  the  roll? — A. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  was  the  commanding  officer  and  the  company 
commander,  Lieut.  George  Lawrason,  in  conunand  of  Companv  B. 

Q.  Bv  the  commanding  officer  3^ou  mean  Major  Penrose?—  A.  T?es,  sir. 

Q.  Vou  saw  both  of  them  there,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  the  roll  was  being  called? — A.  I  seen  one  of  them;  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  Major  Penrose  was  there  at  that  time;  but  he  had 
not  been  away  very  long,  had  not  been  very  long  left,  if  he  was  not 
present  during  the  roll  call. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  roll  call? — A.  The  result  was  all 
were  present  or  accounted  for. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  that  was  a  regular  roll  call,  carefully 
made — every  man's  name  called? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  same  manner 
that  I  have  always  witnessed  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  company,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  or  not  familiar  with  the  voices  of  the  men  sufficiently 
to  tell  whether  when  a  man  answers  to  his  name  it  is  the  right  man 
who  answers?  —A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  that  I  was. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  the  result  was,  as  you  sa}^  all  present  or  accounted 
for.  Now  proceed.  What  happened  next? — A.  After  roll  call  the 
company  moved  off -that  is,  in  rear  of  B  Company's  barracks.  I  was 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  barracks,  so  then  i  remained  there  at  the 
company  barracks. 

Q.  You  being  in  charge  of  quarters  remained  behind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  any  additional  ammunition  was  issued  to 
the  men  before  they  left  the  barracks,  after  they  had  been  formed  and 
the  roll  called,  whether  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  remained  behind  when  the  men  marched  around  in  front? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  how  long  were  the  men  gone  i — A.  They  were  gone  between 
one  and  two  hours — that  is,  between  an  hour  and  a  half  and  two  hours. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  barracks  while  they  were  gone, 
were  they  lighted  or  in  darkness^ — A.  Thev  were  lit  up. 

Q.  The  barracks  were  lit  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  lit  the  barracks  up? — A.  1  lit  the  barracks  up  afterwards. 

O.  To  what  extent  did  you  light  up  the  barracks? — A.  Well,  I  lit 
both  sections  up,  one  lamp  in  each  section. 

Q.  That  is,  upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  on  the  return  of  the  com- 
pany, being  they  were  out  on  duty,  that  they,  when  dismissed,  could 
come  up  and  put  their  rifles  and  equipments  up  and  undress  without 
being  in  darkness. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  gone,  do  you  think,  before  they  returned  i — 
A.  Between  an  hour  and  a  half  and  two  hours. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  whether  thev  came  back  and  sat  for  awhile 
on  the  porch,  do  you  remember  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  About  how  near  were  you  to  the  rear  porch,  the  porch  looking 
out  over  the  town  when  you  were  asleep  that  night? — A.  My  back 
window  was  right  off  of  the  back  porch. 

Q.  Could  anyone  have  tired  guns  from  otf  of  that  back  porch  over- 
looking the  town  without  your  nearing  it,  or  being  awakened  hy  it? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Were  any  guns  fired  from  B  quarters  or  any  place  in  B  quarters 
that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  satisfied  there  were  not. 

Q.  When  the  men  came  back  what  occurred  ^— A.  When  the  men 
came  back  they  were  dismissed  and  returned  their  rifles  to  the  gun 
racks.     They  were  counted.  . 

Q.   Yes.— A.  And  witnessed  by  the  company  conmiander. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  Was  he  present  when  the  guns  were  put  in  the  mcks? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  when  the  gun  racks  were  locked,  and  they  were  counted. 

Q.  Wer«^  they  all  there  or  not^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  there. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  returned  and  put  the  lights  out. 

Q.  You  locked  the  mcks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  racks  were  locked  at 
the  time  they  were  counted. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  I  returned  and  put  out  the  lights  and  went  to  bed. 

Q.  Yes:  then  \'ou  put  out  the  lights  and  went  to  bed.  That  must 
have  been  about  what  hour  in  the  morning? — A.  As  near  as  1  can 
remember,  sir,  it  was  on  about  3  o'clock. 

Q.  Three  o'clock  ?  So  that  it  was  not  very  long  after  that  until 
daylight?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  of  the  year,  in  August^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  next,  to^'our  knowledge?  Did  you  go  to  sleep? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  sleep. 

Q.  What  awakened  you? — A.  First  call  for  reveille. 

Q.  Go  right  ahead  now  and  describe  what  occurred. — A.  At  first 
call  for  reveille  everybody  got  up  and  dressed,  washes  their  faces,  and 
goes  out  and  answers  reveille  at  assembly. 

Q.  With  or  without  arms? — A.  Without  arms. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters 
still  remains  in  there. 

Q.  Remains  where? — A.  Remains  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  You  were  a  noncommissioned  oflScer  and  in  charge  of  (|uarters, 
and  did  you  remain  in  the  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  got  awake  where  were  the  keys  to  your  gun  racks? — 
A.  The}^  were  under  the  head  of  my  bed. 

Q.  You  found  them  just  where  you  had  put  them  when  you  went  to 
bed  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  them  where  you  had  put  them  at  that  time? — A.  Yes, 
«ir. 

Q.  Had  they  been  out  of  your  possession  during  that  time? — A. 
No,  sir. 

A.  Go  on. — A.  After  washing  1  put  my  name  on  the  sick  report. 

Q.  The  sick  report? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  go  to  hospital.  As  1  was  a 
noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  I  had  to  take  the  sick 
report  to  the  hospital.  I  went  back  and  ate  my  breakfast  and  then 
left  immediately  afterwards  for  the  hospital.  I  remained  over  there 
until  about  half  past  6,  or  probably  7  o'clock. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  After  the  sick  report  was  prepared,  attended  toby  the 
surgeon — that  is,  the  first  sergeant  of  the  hospital  corps,  as  there 
wasn't  any  surgeon  present — then  I  reported  bacK  to  the  quarters,  but 
I  was  marked  'Mn  quarters,"  "sick  in  quarters." 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  with  you,  if  I  may  inquire? — A.  I  had 
what  is  called  the  dobe  itch. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  The  dobe  itch  ?  It  was  contracted  from  trop- 
ical climates.     I  had  the  dobe  itch  on  my  feet. 

Q.   Where  did  you  contract  that^ — A.  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Q.  In  the  Philippine  Islandsif — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  interfered  with  your  comfort  and  walking,  and  so  on? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  go  to  the  hospital  ypurself,  with  the  report,  as  I 
understand!^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  yourself  were  on  the  sick  report? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  back  from  there  about  what  time? — A.  I  got  back 
somewhere  m  the  neighborhood  of  7  o'clock,  the  exact  time  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  got  back? — A.  The  company  was 
lined  up  and  they  were  being  inspected;  the  three  companies,  B,  C, 
and  D  companies. 

Q.   Had  you  unlocked  the  gun  racks  before  you  left? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  the  guns  out  of  the  racks? — A.  I  had  direc- 
tions always  from  the  company  commander,  if  I  had  to  leave  for  any- 
thing at  all,  to  either  turn  the  keys  over  to  the  first  sergeant  or  to  tfie 
company  commander. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  the  keys  over  to  anybody  on  this  occasion  i — A. 
Yes,  sir;  to  the  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Sergeant  Mingo  Sanders. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  the  nospital  you  left  the  keys  to  the  gun 
racks  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  when  you  went  to  the  hospital? — A. 
About  G.15,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead.  When  you  came  back  you  found  inspection? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  inspection  going  on  between  B,  C,  and  D  Companies. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And   the  commanding  officer.   Major  Penrose,   was 

present  at  the  time.    They  were  inspecting  B  Company  as  I  came  up 

to  the  orderly  room  to  put  the  sick  report  in.    Then  I  proceeded  on 

upstairs  to  my  room.     Later  the  first  sergeant  and  the  remainder  of 

tAe  company  came  in  and  got  the  gun  racks  and  carried  down  to  the 
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orderly  room.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  company,  he  had  the  auar- 
termaster-sergeant  get  some  condemned  rags,  that  is,  sheets  and  pillow 
slips,  and  also  he  sent  for  the  cleaning  rod.  I  got  the  cleaning  rod 
and  sent  it  down.  Also  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  which  was 
McCurdy,  he  got  a  cleaning  rod,  and  I  went  out  on  the  front  porch 
and  seen  Captain  L^^on  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  and  Major  Penrose 
cleaning  the  rifles. 

Q.  You  mean  cleaning  the  rifles  or  inspecting  the  rifles  if — A.  Inspect- 
ing the  rifle«,  that  is,  and  Captain  Lyon  was  using  this  cleaning  rod 
with  white  rag,  running  it  through  the  barrel  of  the  gun. 

Q.  Was  that  a  perfectly  clean  white  rag  when  they  commenced  to 
use  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stood  there  and  witnessed  it^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  out  on 
the  porch  when  it  was  going  on. 

Q.  What  was  the  result,  were  the  guns  found  to  be  clean  or  dirty? — 
A.  There  wasn't  anjrthing  said  that  I  could  hear,  sir,  in  that  respect. 
I  never  heard  anything  between  the  officers,  whether  they  were  clean 
or  dirty. 

Q.  You  never  heard  them  say  whether  they  were  clean  or  dirty  ^ — 
A.  No,  sir;  but  the  men  who  were  stepped  aside  for  the  reinspection, 
that  were  stepped  aside,  stepped  out  of  the  company  and  stepped  aside 
for  reinspection,  they  were  returned  to  the  remainder  of  the  company, 
te  the  remainder  of  the  men. 

Q.  That  indicated  what? — A.  That  indicated  that  their  rifles  were 
clean. 

Q.  So  that  the  firet  inspection  was  of  the  company,  and  then  there 
was  a  reinspection  of  certain  men  who  had  been  stepped  to  the  front 
for  a  further  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  them  going  through  this  reinspection^ — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  it  was  over  you  saw  the  men  stepped  back  inte  their 
places? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  indicated  that  they  were  passed? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  rag  when  it  was  brought  out,  whether  there 
was  any  dirt  on  it,  or  any  powder  on  it,  or  anything  of  the  sort? — A. 
No.  sir;  I  wasn't  close  enough  to  tell  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  as  to  any  further  inspection,  as  of  ammuni- 
tion, for  instance? — A.  The  ammunition,  all  that  I  know  about  that, 
the  ammunition  was  taken  up— that  is,  my  ammunition  was  taken  up, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  companies,  and  then  there  was  an  ammuni- 
tion that  is  called  the  multiball. 

Q.  The  multiball? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  issued  to  men  while  on 
duty. 

Q.  You  mean  the  reduced  range  cartridge? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  ^'multiball"  mean:  more  than  one  ball  in  a  cartridge, 
I  suppose? 

Senator  Warner.  What  is  it,  '^multo?" 

Senator  Foraker.  M-u-1-t-i,  multi;  1  have  seen  that  name. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  is  a  reduced  range  cartridge,  and  a  multi  cartridge.     Are 
they  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  tne  reduced  range  cartridge. 
Q.  Was  it  the  reduced  range  cartridge  issued  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  became  of  Company  B  when  the  inspection  was  over? 
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What  company  had  been  on  duty  the  night  before  and  what  company 
went  on  duty  then^ — A.  Company  B  went  on  guard. 

Q.   When?— A.  That  morning.     They  relieved  Com|mny  C. 

Q.  At  what  time'^ — A.  On  about  9  o'clock. 

Q.  Wa«  it  before  or  after  the  inspection f— A.  It  was  after  the 
inspection. 

Q.  Was  it  immediately  afterwards^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  come  back  into  quarters  before  they  went  out  on  guard, 
or  do  you  remember? — A.  I  can  not  sjiy  positively  whether  thej'  did 
or  not. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  the}'  went  on  guards— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  on  guard  ? — A.  On  duty  twenty-four  hours 

By  Senator  Lodge. 

Q.  Company  C  had  been  on  guard  the  night  of  the  13-I4th?— A. 
They  were  on  guard;  yes,  sir.  That  is,  after  D  company  had  made  a 
patrol,  C  company  went  on  guard.  As  Captain  Lyon  was  the  senior 
otiicer  in  the  garrison,  his  company  went  out  for  the  patrol,  and  after 
their  return  then  came  Captain  Macklin,  as  he  stood  the  next  senior 
officer,  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  he  was  the  junior  officer. 

Q.  C  compan}^  was  on  until  B  company  relieved  it  the  morning  after 
the  tiring ^— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  B  company  remained  on  duty  twenty-four  hours? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  came  oif  duty  at  the  end  of  that  twenty-four  hours' 
time,  what  occurred  with  respect  to  the  ammunition? — A.  The  am- 
munition was  taken  up. 

Q.  All  of  it,  or  wnat? — A.  I  couldn't  say,  because  I  wasn't  in  a 
position  to  tell  that,  but  all  I  know  is  that  I  seen  the  ammunition  taken  up. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  taken  up? — A.  It  was  taken  up  by  the  first 
sergeant,  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  company  commander. 

Q.  Was  your  ammunition  taken  up? — A.  My  ammunition  was  taken 
up  the  first  day,  the  day  the}'  went  on  guard,  as  1  was  marked 
'"quarters."  I  wasn't  available  for  duty,  and  my  ammunition  was 
taken  up  immediately. 

Q.  Immediately?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  ammunition  of  the  others  was  taken  up  as  soon  as  they 
came  off  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  ammunition  counted  or  verified  in  any  way  when  it 
was  turned  in?- A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  the  firstsergeant,  quartermaster-sergeant,  and 
company  commander. 

Q.  \V^as  any  of  your  ammunition  missing  that  you  were  charged 
with? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  all  checked  up  correctly,  was  it? — A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  as  to  the  ammunition  of  the  other  men  in  the 
company  being  checked  up  when  they  turned  it  in  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
anything  pertaining  to  the  other  men's  ammunition  at  all,  excepting  a 
few  that  was  around  near  where  I  was  when  it  was  turned  in,  although 
I  had  never  heard  any  claim  or  report  that  there  was  anybody  that  was 
short  of  ammunition. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  there  being  any  missing  ammunition  charged 
up  against  an}-  man  in  the  company? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  did  }'ou  see  some  of  the  others  turning  in  their  ammuni- 
tion if — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  their  ammunition  counted  tlie  same  as  the  rest  ^— A.  Yes, 
^ir. 

Q.  You  are  talking  now  of  the  ball  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  issued  in  lieu  of  the  ball  cartridges,  if  anything  ( — A.  I 
never  received  anything  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  ammunition  in  your  possession  from  that  time 
on  until  you  left  there? — A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not;  but  I  would,  in  case  I 
went  on  duty.  I  was  marked  *'  quarters,"  or  else  on  sick  report,  dur- 
ing the  time;  that  is,  the  date  of  the  14th  until  the  date  tnat  I  was 
confined. 

Q.  You  speak  of  being  confined.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — A. 
I  meant  I  was  put  in  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  What  date  was  that,  can  you  tell? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
was  on  the  2i^d  of  August. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  arrested  at  the  same  time  you  were 
arrested?— A.  There  were  twelve  men  confined  the  same  day,  sir. 

Q.  You  w^ere  one  of  them  ?  -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  put  in  the  guardhouse?  Did  anybody  tell  you  what 
you  were  put  in  there  for  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  make  any  charges  against  you? — A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  upon  whose  initiative,  upon  whose  suggestion,  you 
were  arrested  and  put  in  the  guardhouse? — A.  All  I  could  learn,  sir, 
it  was  by  order  of  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Where  were  you  confined;  in  the  guardhouse  on  the  reserva- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  twelve  of  you  there?— A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  Together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  23d,  you  say,  of  August? — A.  On  about  the 
23d  of  August. 

Q.  When  did  the  battalion  leave  Brownsville? — A.  On  the  morning 
of  the  25th. 

Q,  On  the  morning  of  the  25th? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  kept  in  the  guardhouse  until  the  battalion  left? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  then  permitted  to  go  with  the  battalion  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  were  arrested  by  civil  or  military 
authorities  or  upon  the  suggestion  of  civil  or  military  authorities? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whose  suggestion  it  was,  sir.  All  that  I  can  say  was 
that  1  was  confined  by  military  authorities:  that  is,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  company. 

Q.  Were  the  others  allowed  to  go  with  the  battalion  when  you  left 
there,  just  as  you  were?— A.  The  other  prisoners? 

Q.  X  es. — A.  Excepting  one.  Of  course  he  was  a  civilian  prisoner; 
he  was  a  citizen  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  His  name  was  Ernest  Allison. 

Q.  He  was  a  discharged  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  belonged  to  Company  B? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  discharged^  when?— A.  He  had  been  discharged,  I 
suppose,  about  a  week  or  probably  ten  days. 

Q,  Before A.  Before  this  trouble  occurred. 
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Q.  Before  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  who  started  a  saloon?  -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  having  been  discharged,  went  out  and  started  a  saloon  i  Can 
you  locate  on  that  map  up  there  about  where  that  was?  I  will  ask 
Senator  Warner  if  he  will  kindly  explain  that  map  to  you,  as  he  is 
nearer  to  it. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  I  will.  Sergeant,  this  is  the  barracks  of 
Company  D,  and  this  is  B  barracks,  and  this  is  C  barracks  [indicating]. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Out  here  is  the  garrison  road.  This  is  the  wail  here  between 
the  barracks  and  garrison  road.  That  is  Elizabeth  street  coming  up 
to  the  gate  of  tlie  Fort,  and  this  up  here  is  Washington  street 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Scott.  Show  him  where  the  guardhouse  is. 

Senator  Warner.  Here  is  the  guardhouse,  marked  No.  37. 

The  W'itness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  AVarner.  And  here  is  the  noncommissioned  officers' quar- 
ters.    1  think  that  will  be  sufficient. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  is  the  saloon  that  Allison  started,  if  you  know^ — A.  I 
don't  know  exactly  where  it  is,  but  then  it  was 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  it? — A.  1  was  there  only  once. 

Q.  It  is  north  of  the  guardhouse.  How  did  3^ou  reach  it — by  going 
out  the  gjirrison  road  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  river,  or  now  i — 
A.  I  went  out  the  gate — that  is,  I  suppose  it  is  Elizabeth  street.  I 
never  knew  the  names  of  the  streets  until 

Q.  That  is  the  front  gate — the  big  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  Turned  to  my  right  and  went  down 
the  street. 

Q.  Ho w  far  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  had  to  go  about  four  or  five  hundred 
yards,  sir,  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  found  that  saloon  down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  still  within  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  getting  back  to  this  arrest,  there  were  twelve  of  you 
arrested,  all  of  them  soldiers  except  Allison,  who  was  an  ex-soldier's — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  discharged  a  few  days? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  away  from  there  all  the  soldiers  came  away 
with  the  battalion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Allison  was  left  behind?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  whom  he  was  turned  over,  to  what  authority?  — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  only  can  say  what  I  heard. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  heard. — A.  I  heard  that  he  was  turned  over  to 
the  civil  authorities. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  has  become  of  him  since? — 
A.  No,  sir.  The  last  I  heard  was  that  he  was  in  prison  down  there; 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  being  crazy,  going  insane. 

Senator  Foraker.  1  will  come  to  that  directly  and  take  it  up  in 
another  connection  for  careful  examination.  I  onlv  want  that  mucn  at 
this  time. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.   Where  were  you  brought  to  when  you  left  there — you  and  the 
otAer  eleven  men  / — A.  To  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
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Q.  What  happened  to  you  there? — A.  I  was  turned  over  to  the 
commander  of  tne  Twenty -sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  To  the  commander  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that ^ — A.  Major  Clark  received  us  at  the  depot.  He 
was  at  that  time  commanding  officer,  as  Colonel  Brown  was  at  Camp 
Mabry;  he  was  out  there  at  tne  military  exercises. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  that.  Colonel  Brown  was  away  at  the  exer- 
cises at  the  encampment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Were  you  confined  there,  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  there? — A.  I  was  kept  there  from  the 
25th  day  of  August  until  the  I6th  of  November,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
I  think  it  was  the  16th. 

O.  What  happened  to  you  then? — A.  I  was  discharged;  discharged 
without  honor. 

Q.  In  the  meantime  had  any  charges  been  preferred  against  you — 
any  military  charges,  I  mean  —of  which  you  were  advised  i — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Yes.  What  notice  was  given  to  you  of  these  charges  being  pre- 
ferred f — A.   Major  Clark,  who  was  in  command 

Q.  Who  gave  you  notice  of  these  charges? — A.  Major  Clark. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  give  you  notice  if — A.  He  came  to  the  guard- 
house on  the  Monday  morning — that  is,  the  following  Monday — after 
we  were  confined  and  notified  us  all  that  we  would  be  held  under  the 
sixtv-second  article  of  war,  and  that  charges  would  be  preferred 
against  us  under  that  article. 

Q.   Is  that  the  only  notice  you  had?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didthey  ever  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  the  charges  under  the 
sixt}- -second  article  of  war? — A.   No,  sir;  nothing. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  coprisoners,  any  of  those  other  eleven,  have 
written  charges  furnished  to  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  notice  except  that? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  a  trial? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  arrangements  made  as  to  a  trial  on  your  part,  as  to 
getting  anybody  to  deiend  you! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  suggest  that  you  had  better  have  somebody  repre- 
sent vou? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  just  told  you  that  charges  had  been  presented  against  you 
under  the  sixty-second  article  of  war.  Did  anybody  tell  you  what  the 
charges  were  ^ 

Senator  Warner.  He  said  they  notified  him  the  charges  would  be 
preferred  against  him. 

Senator  Foraker.  Did  he  not  say  that  charges  had  been  preferred? 

The  Witness.  They  would  be,  sir. 

Senator  Forakek.  I  will  have  the  charges  here. 

Senator  Warner.  That  will  be  the  best  wav,  I  think. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  he 'tell  you  what  you  would  be  charged  with  under  the  sixty- 
second  article  of  war? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  an}'  rate,  you  were  discharged  without  honor  on  the  date^'ou 
have  given ^ — A.   About  the  date— I  am  not  positive  about  the  date. 

Q.  Then  what  became  of  you  i' — A.  I  left  Fort  Sam  Houston  and 
went  to  Louisville,  Ky. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  there  ever  since ^  -A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  V>e.eii 
at  work  there  ever  since, 
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Q.  Until  you  were  subpcenaed? — A.  I  wont  there,  and  a  few  day.s 
after  arriving  there  1  went  to  work  there  and  worked  there  contin- 
uously until  being  subp<jenaed  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  didthatshootingat  Brownsville  that  night?  — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  an}-  member  of  your 
company  nad  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting^— A.  No,  sir:  I  have 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  members  of  any 
of  the  other  companies  had  anything  to  do  with  that  shooting? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  anv  one  of  them  did  it?-- 
A.  Well,  sir,  it  isn't  my  belief  that  any  of  them  know  anything  con- 
cerning it,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  haven't  heard  any  threats;  I  haven't 
heard  anything  spoken  in  regards  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  haven't  heard  any  threats*.  Did  you  hear  any 
threats  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  prior  to  the  shooting,  against  the 
citizens  of  Brownsville?— A.  I  never  heard  of  any  threats. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  agreement  being  entered  into  expressly 
or  impliedly  between  the  men  of  your  battalion  or  the  men  of  the 
other  companies  not  to  tell  anything  they  might  know  of  that 
matter? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  all  times  read}-  and  willing  to  tell  all  you 
know? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  all  times  I  have. 

Q.  Have  your  officers  known  that  \o\x  have  been  read}'  and  will- 
ing? Have  you  told  them  that? — A.  Yes  sir;  as  long  as  1  was  around 
my  officers  they  knew  that,  and  then  aft^r  leaving,  that  is  after  being 
confined  in  the  guardhouse  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  there  was  several 
officers  that  went  there,  that  is 

Q.  How  long  had  you  l>een  in  the  Arnn^? — A.  I  had  been  in  the 
Army  six  years. 

Q.  Six  years? — A.  Six  years  and  ten  months. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  of  arms,  were  you  ever  in  any  battles 
over  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  tiring^  — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  tiring. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  from  the  reports  of  tiring  whether  it  is  a  firing  of 
mixed  arms  or  whether  all  are  of  the  same  kind  of  arms? — A.  i  es, 
sir;  I  can  tell  the  difference  in  tiring. 

Q.  You  can  tell  that  easily,  can  you?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  these  reports  that  night  distinctlv  enough  to  tell 
whether  the  tiring  was  of  mixed  arms  or  some  particular  kind  of  arms 
onlv? — A.  It  sounded  to  me  like  it  was  mixed  arms — that  is,  revolver 
ancf  rifle. 

Q.  W^hat  kind  of  rifle  was  it?  Did  it  sound  like  your  rifle?— A.  No, 
sir;  it  didn't  sound  like  my  rifle. 

Q.  What  kind  of  soun<i  has  your  rifle?— A.  It  has  a  sharp,  keen 
sound— that  is,  the  report. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  such  report  as  that  in  this  tiring? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't. 

Q.  The  guns,  as  you  understand,  were  all  found  to  be  clean  when 
inspected  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  long  it  takes  to  clean  one  of  these  guns  so  as 
to  have  it  pass  inspection — to  clean  it,  1  mean,  after  it  has  oeen  tired 
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m  half  a  dozen  times? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  regular  inspection  it  will 
lake  between  a  half  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  To  clean  a  gun  for  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  clean  a  gun  as 
we  have  to  do  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  this  connection  1  want  to  offer  the  official 
record  of  this  witness,  George  Jackson,  sergeant  of  Company  B,  as 
it  is  found  at  page  246  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  record  is  as  follows: 

Mastered  in  July  16,  1898;  was  inustereil  out  as  a  corporal,  Company  G,  Twenty- 
third  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry,  April  10,  1899;  character  not  of  record;  record 
clear. 

Enlisted  December  3,  1900;  was  discharged  as  a  serjjeant.  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  In^uitry,  December  2,  1903,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
very  good. 

Iteenlisted  December  3,  1903;  was  discharged  without  honor,  as  a  sei^eant, 
Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  1(5,  1906. 

I  will  put  in  the  record,  so  that  it  ma}^  be  printed  in  connection  with 
this  testimony,  the  charges  and  specifications  under  the  sixty-second 
article  of  war  filed  against  Sergeant  Jackson  and  those  who  were  in 
continement  with  him,  12  in  all. 

The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Oiarge  and  specificafimi  preferred  agalruft  Sergt.  Same*  H.  AViV/,  ComfKiny  B,  Tiventy-fifth 

Infantnj. 

Charge, — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  inilitAry  discipline  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification. — In  that  Sergt.  James  R.  Reid,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other  company  stationed  at 
Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  (1)  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1903,  and  did,  singly  or 
in  company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  part  in  a  disturbance  in  the 
streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen  of  said  town  was  killed 
and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firing  said  rifle  in  said 
streets  of  said  town,  and  causing  damage  to  property  of  inhabitants  of  said  town. 
This  on  or  about  August  13,  1906. 

II.  Clay  M.  Supplre, 
First  Lieuienaiit  and  Battalion  Adjutant^ 
Twentij'gixth  Infantry,  Officer  Preferring  Cfuirge. 

Witnesses:  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  Company  B;  Private  John  HoUomon,  Company 
B;  Sergt  Darby  W.  ().  Browner,  Company  C;  Corpl.  Charles  H.  Madison,  Com- 
pany C;  Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller,  Company  C;  Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company 
U;  Private  James  W.  Newton,  Company  C;  Private  Oscar  W.  Reid,  Company  C; 
Corpl.  David  Powell,  Company  D;  Private  James  C.  Gill,  Company  D;  Private 
Joseph  H.  Howard,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  1906. 

Rate  of  pay  |23  per  month. 

Previous  convictions:  One,  September  8,  1905. 

[Piret  Indorsement.] 

FoKT  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  Angwft  £8^  1906, 

Respectfolly  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary.  Department  of  Texas,  recom- 
mending trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  962,  Army  Regulations, 
these  clmrges  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersized  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  allegations  as 
set  forth  can  be  substantiated. 

C.  J.  T.  Clarke, 
\fajar,  TiverUy-^ixth  Infanint,  Commanding. 
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Charge  and  specifiml'wn  preferred  wjainsi  Sergi.  Darbtj  W.  0.  Browner,  Gompang  (j; 

Tiveidg-Jifih  Infantry. 

('harge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  in  violation 
of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification. — In  that  Sergt.  Darby  \V.  O.  Browner,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other  company 
stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  (I)  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1903,  and 
did  singljr,  or  in  company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  part  in  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  streets  oi  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  w-hich* disturbance  one  citizen  of  said 
town  was  killed  and  another  woumled,  by  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firing 
said  rifle  in  said  streets  of  «iid  town,  causmg  damage  to  property  of  inhabitants  of 
said  town. 
This  on  or  about  August  18,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supplbe, 
Firnt  Lieutenant  and  Batt^iUon  Adjutant, 
Twentg-fiixth  Infantry,  Officer  /'referring  Charge. 

Witnesses:  Sergt.  George  Jat^ksoii,  Company  B;  Private  John  Hollomon,  Company 
B;  Corpl.  Charles  H.  Matlison,  Company  O:  Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller,  Company  C; 
Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  ("ompany  iS\  Private  Janies  W.  Newton,  Company  C; 
Private  OsJcar  W.  Reid,  Company  C;  Corj)l.  David  Powell,  Company  D;  Private 
James  C.  Gill,  Company  D;  Private  Joseph  H.  Howard,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  1906. 

Rate  of  pay, . 

Previous  convictions:  None. 

[Firht  indor^ienieiit.] 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  AugutiSS,  1906. 

Respectfully  forwanled  to  the  military  secretary.  Department  of  Texas,  recom- 
mending trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  pafajjraph  962,  Army  R^ulations, 
these  charges  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersigned  as  far  as  ))racticable  with 
the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  allegations  as 
set  forth  cau  be  substantiated. 

C.  J.  T.  Clarke, 
Major,  Twentg-Huih  Infantry,  Commanding. 

Cftarge.  and  !<pecijicaiion  preferred  against  Corpl.  Dacid  PoiM,  Company  D,  TSvetHy-fifth. 

Infantry. 

Charge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudices  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sixty -second  article  of  war. 

Specificaium. — In  that  Corpl.  David  Powell,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other  companv  stationed  at 
Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1903,  and  did,  singly  or  in 
company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  part  in  a  disturbance  in  the 
streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen  of  said  town  was  killed 
and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firing  said  rifle  in  said 
streets  of  said  town  and  causing  damage  to  property  of  inhabitants  of  said  town. 
This  on  or  about  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supplek, 
First  Lieutenant,  Battalion  Adjutant, 
Ihi^enty-sLrth  Infantry^  Officer  Preferring  Charge. 

Witnesses :  Sergt.  James  R.  Reid,  Company  B ;  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  Company 
B;  Private  John  Hollomon,  C>)mpany  B ;  Sergt.  Darby  W.  O.  "Browner,  Company  C ; 
Corpl.  Charles  H.  Madison,  Company  C;  Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller,  Company  C;  Pri- 
vate Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C;  Private  James  W.  Newton,  Company  C; 
Private  Oscar  W.  Reid,  Company  C;  Private  Joseph  H.  Howanl,  Company  D;  Pri- 
vate James  C.  Gill,  Company  I). 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  1906. 

Rate  of  pay :  Twenty  dollars  per  month. 

Previous  convictions:  None. 
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[Pint  indoreement.] 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tbx.,  Augtist  28^  1906. 

Reifpectfally  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary,  Department  of  Texas,  recom- 
mendiDg  trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  9(52,  Army  Emulations, 
these  cluirges  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersigned,  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opmion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  allegations  as 
set  forth  can  be  subbtantiati^d. 

C.  J.  T.  Clarke, 
Major  Twenty-sixth  Infantry^  Commanding. 

Charge  atid  speciJircUum  preferred  against  Private  James  C.  GiU,  Company  />,  Twenty-fifth 

Infantry. 

Charge. — Conduct  to'  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification, — In  that  Private  James  C.  Gill,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other  companv  stationed  at 
Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  magazine  ritle,  caliber  .30,  mo<lel  1903,  and  did,  singly  or  in 
company  with  other  party  br  parties  unknown,  take  part  in  a  disturbance  in  the 
streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen  of  i^aid  tow  n  was  killed 
and  another  wounded,  by  loadine  with  ball  cartridges  and  tiring  Raid  rifle  in  said 
streets  of  said  town  and  causing  damage  to  propertv  of  inhabitants  of  said  tow^n. 
This  on  or  about  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supplee, 
First  Lieutenant f  Battalion  Adjutant, 
Tirenly-sisth  Infantry,  Officer  Prefernng  Charge. 

Witnesses:  Sergt.  James  R.  Reid,  Company  B;  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  Company 
B;  Private  John  Hollomon,  Company  B;  Sergt.  Darby  VV^  O.  Browner,  Company  C; 
CJorpl.  Charles  II.  Madison,  Company  C;  Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller,  Company  C;  Pri- 
vate Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C;  Private  James  W.  Newton,  Company  C;  Pri- 
vate Oscar  \V.  Reid,  Company  C;  Corpl.  David  Powell,  Company  D:  Private  Joseph 
H.  Howard,  Company  D. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  190(5.  , 

Rate  of  pay:  Thirteen  dollars  per  month. 

Previous  convictions:  Two. 

[Find  indorsement.] 

Fort  Sam  Horsnhv,  Tkx.,  August  28,  19fJ6. 

Respectfullv  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary.  Department  of  Texas,  recom- 
mending trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  962,  Army  Regulations, 
these  charges  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersigned,  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  allegations  as 
set  forth  can  lie  substantiated. 

C.  J.  T.  Clarke, 
Majttr  Twenty-sijctli  Infantry,  Commanding. 

Charge  and  npecificfttion  preferred  against  I*r irate  Joseph  II.  Howard,  Company  I), 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Charge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  in  viola- 
tion of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specificalion. — In  that  Private  Joseph  H.  Howard,  Company  I>,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  nis  or  other  companv 
stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1903,  and  did, 
dnffly  or  in  company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  part  in  a  disturbance 
in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen  of  said  town  was 
killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firing  said  rifie  in 
said  streets  of  said  town,  and  causing  damage  to  property  of  inhabitantn  of  town. 
This  on  or  about  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Sipplee, 
First  Lieutenant  and  Battalum  Adjutant, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Officer  I'referring  Charge. 

Witneseee:  Sergt.  James  R.  Reid,  Company  B;  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  Company  B; 
Private  John  Hollomon,  Company  B;  Sergt.  Darby  W.  O.  Browner,  Company  0; 
Corp].  Charlefl  H.  Madison,  Company  C;  ('orpl.  VV'illie  H.  Miller,  Company  C;  Pri- 
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vate  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C;  Private  James  W.  Newton,  Company  C;  Pri- 
vate Oscar  W.  Reid,  Companv  C;  Corpl.  David  Powell,  Companv  D;  Private  James 
C.  CJill,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

In  continement  since  August  25,  1906. 

Rate  of  pay:  $14  per  month. 

Previous  convictions:  None. 

[First  indurHement.j 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  AugxistSSSy  1906. 

Respectfully  forwardeii  to  the  military  secretary,  Department  of  Texas,  recom- 
mending trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  962,  Army  Regulations, 
these  charges  have  been  investigated  b^  the  undersigned  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  allegations  as 
set  forth  can  be  substantiated. 

C.  J.  T.  Clarke. 
MajoTf  Tiventy-mjcth  Ijifantrif,  Omimanding. 

Chanje  awi  itpecifir(Uio)i  preferred  ttgairuA  Private  Oscar  W.  Held^  Company  C,  Tuteniy- 

fifth  Infantry. 

Charge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification. — in  that  Private  Oscar  W.  Reid,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
did  without  authority  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other  company  stationed  at 
Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .80,  model  1903,  ana  di5,  singly  or  in 
company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  part  in  a  disturbance  in  the 
streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen  of  said  town  was  killed 
and  another  wounded,  bv  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firing  said  rifle  in  said 
streets  of  said  town  ancf  causing  damage  to  property  of  inhabitants  of  said  town. 
This  on  or  about  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supplee, 
First  IJevtenanty  Battalion  Adjutant ^ 
Twenty-ffixth  Infantry^  Officer  Preferring  Charge. 

Witnesses:  Sergt.  James  R.  Reid,  Company  B;  Sergt.  Greorge  Jackson,  Company  B; 
Private  John  Hollomon,  Company  B;  Sergt.  Darby  W.  ().  Browner,  Company  C; 
Corpl.  Charles  H.  Madison,  Company  C;  Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller,  Company  C; 
Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  b;  Private  James  W.  Newton,  Company  C; 
Corpl.  David  Powell,  Company  D;  Private  James  C.  (lill,  Company  D;  Private 
Joseph  H.  Howard,  Company  D. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  1906. 

Rate  of  pay,  $14  per  month. 

Previous  convictions,  four. 

[FirHt  hidortit'iniem.J 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex,  Aug^uft  SS,  1906. 

Respectfully  forwardeci  to  the  military  secretary.  Department  of  Texas,  recom- 
mending trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  962,  Army  Regulations, 
these  charges  have  been  investigate<.l  by  the  undersigned,  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  allegations  a? 
set  forth  can  be  sut)8tantiate<l. 

C.  J.  T.  Clarke, 
Majitr  Tiveidy-sixth  Infnntr\iy  Commanding. 

^  Charge  and  specification  preferred  against  Prii^e  James  W.  Neivtnn^  Company  C\  TV^^y- 

fifth  Infantry. 

Charge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification. — In  that  Private  James  VV.   Newton,    Company  C,    Twenty-fifth 

Infantry,  did  without  authority  take  from  his  or  other  companies  stationed  at  Fort 

Brown,  Tex.,  one  (1)  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1903,  and  did,  singly  or  in 

company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  patl  \iv  «l  d\^\xvtV>«xkc«  in  the 
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streets  o£  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen  was  killed  and  another 
wouDded,  by  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firiDfi:  said  rifle  in  8aid  streets  of  said 
town  and  causing  damage  to  the  property  of  the  inhabitant^i  of  said  town.  This  on 
or  about  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supplee, 
First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant^ 
Tiventy-sixth  Infantry,  Officer  Preferring  Charge. 

Witnesses:  SergU  Janies  R.  Reid,  Company  B;  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  Company 
B;  Private  John  Hollomon,  Company  B;  Sergt.  Darby  VV.  O.  Browner,  Company  C; 
Corpl.  Charles  H.  Madison,  Company  C;  Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller,  Company  C;  Pri- 
vate Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C;  Private  Oscar  W.  Reid,  Company  C;  Corpl. 
David  Powell,  Company  D;  Private  James  C.  Gill,  Company  D;  Private  Joseph  HL. 
Howanl,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  nfantry. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  1906. 

Rate  of  pay, . 

Previous  conx-ictions,  four — December  2,  1905;  April  28,  1906;  June  4,  1906; 
June  23,  1906. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  Augumt  28,  1906, 

Re8|>ectfully  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary.  Department  of  Texas,  recom- 
mending trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  962,  Army  Regulations, 
these  charges  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersigned,  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  allegations  as 
set  forth  can  be  substantiated. 

C.  J.  T.  Clarke, 
Major  Tw^nty-sixih  Infantry,  Commanding. 

Charge  and  specificution  preferred  against   Prii^ate   CharUs    W.    Ankeiv,    Company   C, 

Tv^euty-Jifth  Infantry. 

(%arge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  <lit<cipline  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification. — In  that  Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  nis  or  other  company 
stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  (1)  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1903,  and 
did,  singljr  or  in  company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  part  in  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen  of  said 
town  was  killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firing 
gaid  rifle  in  said  streets  of  said  town,  and  causing  damage  to  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  town. 
This  on  or  about  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supplre, 
Fird  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant, 
7\uenty'8i.vth  Infantrtj,  Officer  Preferrijig  Charge, 

Witnesses:  Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller,  Company  C;  8ergt.  parV>y  W.  O.  Browner, 
Compan' 
B;  Corpl 
Private 

James  C.  Gill,  Company  D;  Private  Joseph  H.  Howard,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry;  Sergt  James  R.  Reid,  Company  B. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  1906. 

Rate  of  pay,  -; — . 

Previous  conviction,  none. 

[Fii>t  indorsement.] 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  AuguM28,  1906, 

Reepectfullv  forwarded  to  the  military  setTetary,  Department  of  Texas,  recom- 
mending trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  962,  Army  Regulations, 
these  charges  have  been  investigated  by  the  under8igne<!,  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  tne  allegations  as 
•et  forth  can  be  substantiated. 

C.  J.  Clarke, 
Major,  Tv^enly-faixth  hvfanlnj,  Comm(\nd\"UQ. 
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Charge  and  sperijication  preferred  against  Corpl.  ]ViHie  H.  Miller ^  Company  Cf  7\vnity' 

fifth  Infantry. 

Charge.— Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sixty-8ei*ond  article  of  war. 

Specification. — In  that  Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barrac^ks  of  his  or  other  company  stationed  at 
Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  (1)  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1903,  and  did,  singly 
or  in  comimny  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  i)art  in  a  disturbance  in 
the  streeti^  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen  of  said  town  was 
killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firing  said  rifle  in 
said  streets  of  said  town,  and  causing  damage  to  the  property  of  inhabitants  of  said 
town. 
This  on  or  a>)out  August  13,  190H. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supplee, 
First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Admtant^ 
Twcnty-sij-th  Infantry^  Officer  Preferring  Charge. 

Witnesses. — Sergt.  Darby  W.  ().  Browner,  Companv  C;  Sergt.  George  Jackson, 
Company  B;  Private  John  Hollomon,  Company  B;  Oorpl.  Charles  H.  Madison, 
Company  C;  Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C;  Private  James  W.  Newton, 
Company  C;  Pri\ate  O.-^car  W.  Reid,  Company  C;  Corpl.  David  Powell,  Ccmipany 
D;  Private  James  C.  (jill,  Companv  D;  Private  Joseph  H.  Howard.  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry;  Sergt  James  fe.  Reid,  Company  B. 

In  confinement  since  August  25, 1906. 

Rate  of  pay, . 

Pre vioiLs*  convictions:  Four  (4). 

[First  indoT8i.'iuent.| 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  Augiisi  28^  1906. 

Respec^tfullv  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary,  Department  of  Texas,  recom- 
mendmg  trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  9(i2,  Army  Regulations, 
these  charges  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersigned,  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  allegations  as  set 
forth  can  be  substantiated. 

C.  J.  T.  Clakke, 
Major  J  7vfenty'Sirth  Infantry  ^  Commanding. 

Charge  and  KpecificcUitm  preferred  against  Corpl.  (.harlealf.  Maditftfiiy  Comfmny  (',  Twenty 

fifth  Infantry. 

Charge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Sperification. — In  that  Corpl.  Charles  H.  Madison,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  nis  or  other  company 
stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1^03,  and  dia 
singly,  or  in  companv  with  other  }>arty  or  parties  unknown,  take  part  in  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen  of  said 
town  was  killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firing 
said  rifle  in  said  streets  of  said  town,  and  causing  damage  to  property  of  inhabitants 
of  said  town.     Thi^  on  or  al>out  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supi'Lee, 
First  Lieutenant  and  liattalion  Adjutant, 
Tirenty-ftijrth  Infantry,  Officer  Preferring  Charge, 


Howard,  Company  D. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  190(>. 
Rate  of  pay:  $14  per  month. 
Previous  convictions:  None. 
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rP1r»it  indoivement.J 

Fort  8am  Hoihton,  Tkx.,  August,  ^8,  190t». 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  tlie  military  secretary,  Department  of  Texas,  recom- 
mendiog  trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  9t)2,  Army  Regulations, 
these  cluii|^  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersigned,  as  far  as  practicable,  with 
the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  allegations  as 
tet  forth  can  be  sul)8tantiated. 

(\  J.  T.  Clarke, 
MajnTy  Twenty-itiaih  Infantry,  Commanding, 

Charge  and  »pecifiontion  preferred  agaitiM  l\ivaU  John  IloUoinoUy  ('onip<my  B,  Twenty^ 

fifth  Infantry. 

Otarge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  g(X)d  order  and  military  discipline  m  violation 
of  the  sixtv-eecond  article  of  war. 

Sitecification. — In  that  Private  John  Hollomon,  Comi)any  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
did  without  authority  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other  company  stationed  at 
Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  magazine  rifle,  (caliber  .30,  model  1908,  and  did  singly  or  in 
company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown  take  part  in  a  disturbance  in  the 
streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen  of  said  town  was 
killed  and  another  wounde<l,  by  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firing  said  rifle  in 
said  streets  of  said  town  and  causing  damage  to  property  of  inhabitants  of  said  town. 
This  on  or  about  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Cl\y  M.  Supplek, 
First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant, 
Twenty-ffijrth  Infantry,  Officer  Preferring  Charge. 

Witnesues:  8ergt.  James  K.  Keid,  Conj|)anv  B;  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  Company  B; 
Sergt.  Darby  W.  O.  Browner,  Company  C;  Corpl.  Charles  H.  Madison,  Company  C; 
Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller,  Company  C;  Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Companv  C;  Pri- 
vate James  W,  Newton,  Company  C;  Private  Oscar  VV.  Reid,  Company  d;  Corpl. 
David  Powell,  Company  I);  Private  Joseph  H.  Howard,  Company  D;  Private  James 
C.  Gill,  Company  I). 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  190H. 

Rate  of  pay,  1 18  per  month. 

Previous  convictions,  1. 

[First  indoreeiitent.] 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tkx.,  August  :^8,  WOO. 

Respectfully  forwanied  to  the  military  secretary,  Department  of  Texas,  recommend- 
ing trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  962,  Army  Regulations,  the 
cluirges  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersigned,  as  far  as  practicable  with  the 
means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  allegations  as  set 
forth  can  be  substantiated. 

C.  J.  T.  ('larkk, 
Major,  Turnty'Sixth  Infantry,  (.'ommanding. 

f'harge  and  specification  fweferved  againnt  Sergt.   (reorge  Jachon.  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry. 

Charge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification. — In  that  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  Comjmny  B,  Twenty-lifth  Infantry, 
did,  without  authority,  take  from  tlie  barracks  of  his  or  otiier  company  stationed  at 
Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1903,  and  tlid,  singly  or  in 
company  with  other  pafty  or  parties  unknown,  take  part  in  a  disturbiiuce  in  the 
streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen  of  said  town  was  killed 
and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firing  said  rifle  in  said 
streets  of  said  town  and  causing  damage  to  property  of  inhabitant«  of  said  town. 
This  on  or  about  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Scimm.ek, 
h^rt^t  Lieutenant,  Battalion  Adjutant, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  (Officer  Preferring  Charge. 
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C;  Private  James  W.  Newton,  CJompany  C;  Private  Oscar  \V.  Reid,  Company  C; 
Corpl.  David  Powell,  Company  D;  Pnvate  Joseph  H.  Howard,  Company  D;  Private 
James  C.  Gill,  Company  D. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  1906. 

Kate  of  pay:  $23  per  month. 

Previous  convictions:  None. 

[First  indorHement.] 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tkx.,  Atigust:^Sf  1906. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary.  Department  of  Texas,  recom- 
mending trial  by  general  court-martial.  IJnder  paragraph  962,  Army  Regulations, 
these  charges  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersigned,  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  allegations  as 
set  forth  can  be  su]>Htantiate(l. 

C.  J.  T.  Clarkb, 
Major,  TSveniy-sixth  Infantry,  Comniandhuf. 

Bv  Senator  Fokaker: 

Q.  Can  one  of  these  guns  be  cleaned  without  the  use  of  a  brass 
cleaning  rod?— A.  No,  sir — that  is,  not  properl}'.  I  have  never  seen 
one  of  them  cleaned  without  it. 

Q.  This  smokeless  powder  adheres  to  the  barrel  when  the  gun  is 
tired? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  in  that  respect  with  the  black  powder  which 
you  formerly  used? — A.  It  is  harder — that  is,  it  gets  in  the  grooves 
of  the  gun,  and  it  is  harder  to  get  out. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  quickly  corrodes  the  gun. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  or  not  die  powder  left  in  the  barrel  of  the  gun  or 
in  the  chamber  of  the  gun,  if  an}'  gets  there,  can  be  removed  by  the 
use  of  that  thong  brush  that  3'ou  are  supplied  with. — A.  No,  sir;  it 
couldn't  be. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  in  cleaning  guns  for  six  years? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  were  your  guns  cleaned  for  inspection? — A.  The 
guns  for  inspection  were  cleaned  at  least  once  a  week — that  was  for 
Saturday  inspection;  every  Saturday  inspection. 

Q.   Every  Saturday  you  had  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  clean  was  the  gun  required  to  be  to  pass  inspection? — 
A.  It  has  to  be  just  as  clean,  so  that  the  rities  in  the  gun  and  the 
grooves  could  be  readily  seen  to  be  clean  and  clear;  that  there  wasn't 
anything,  not  a  speck,  to  be  seen  in  the  barrel  of  it. 

Q.  Could  a  rifle  like  this  be  cleaned  in  any  less  time  than  you  have 
indicated,  so  as  to  be,  as  you  say,  perfoctl}'  clean  ? — A.  No,  sir;  1  think 
not 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  use  water  in  connection  with  the  cleanin^r?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  use  water  and  a  preparation  they  call  sal  soda. 

Q.  That  is  according  to  the  general  instructions  given  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  furnished  with  that  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  a  gun  after  being  cleaned  has  to  be  oiled? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  has  to  be  wiped  out  well  and  then  oiled. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  this  cleaning  rod  is  furnished  you  only  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  bullets  or  other  obstructions  that  ma}'  become 
lodged  in  the  barrel  of  the  gun.     Is  that  true  or  not? 

Senator  Warner.  Senator,  there  isnothingof  thatkind  in  the  record. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  said  that  it  had  been  said;  I  did  not  say  it  was. 
in  the  record.     I  wanted  to  direct  this  witness'  attention  directly  to  it. 
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The  WiTNBSs.  Well,  sir,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  anything — 
that  is,  if  the  rifle  is  dirty,  why,  and  wash  the  rifle  with  it  also. 

Q.  It  is  to  wash  the  rifle  with  also? — A.  It  is  a  brass  cleaning  rod. 
That  is  the  instructions  I  got. 

Q.  Did  you  get  those  instructions  in  printed  form? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
got  those  instructions  from  the  first  noncommissioned  oflicer  that  set 
me  up  as  a  recruit  when  I  first  went  in  the  service. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask  on  that  point.  Now  tell  us  about 
target  practice — whether  cartridges  issued  for  target  practice  are  issued 
ana  used  under  the  eyes  of  officers,  and  whether  or  not  each  man  is 
charged  with  the  exact  number  of  cartridges  he  is  required  to  shoot, 
and  whether  or  not,  if  he  does  not  shoot  all  of  them,  for  an}-  reason,  he 
is  required  to  return  them  and  does  return  them? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When 
a  man  goes  up  to  the  firing  point  to  fire  his  rifle,  there  is  an  officer 
present  to  witness  the  firing.  There  is  also  a  scorer  detailed  from 
another  company.  That  is,  not  the  company  that  he  belongs  to,  but 
some  other  company. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  he  sees  that  the  proper  amount  of  cartridges  are 
fired.  The  officer  is  there  also  to  witness.  If  an  v  cartridge  is  snapped 
and  does  not  fire  at  first,  it  is  taken  out  and  another  one  is  replaced  by 
orders  of  the  officer  present. 

Q.  And  if  for  any  re^uson  a  man  fails  to  discharge  all  of  his  car- 
tridges, what  is  done  with  them? — A.  The  cartridge  is  turned  back 
with  those  that  are  to  be  kept.  That  is,  put  in  the  box  with  the  empty 
shells. 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  at  Niobrara  where,  except  from  your 
quartermaster-sergeant  of  your  company,  your  men  could  have  gotten 
tnese  army  regulation  No.  30  cartriages? 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Do  you  mean  at  Fort  Niobrara  or  at  Browns- 
ville? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  say  at  Niobrara.  Was  there  any  place  where 
the  men  could  get  any  surplus  cartridges? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  was  not. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  at  Brownsville  where  you  could  get  any 
surplus  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  each  man  had  what  was  issued  to  him  if — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  more? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  left  Niobrara,  how  many  cartridges  did  3'ou  have; 
can  you  tell  us? — A.  I  had  20  rounds. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  carried  them? — A.  In  the  field  belt. 

Q.  You  say  20  rounds;  you  mean  ball  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ball 
cartridges. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  penetrating  power  of  these 
cartridges  i — A.  The  veloi'ity  ? 

Q.  Tne  velocity  is  one  thing  and  the  power  of  penetration  is  another. 
If  you  know,  I  will  let  you  tell  about  both. — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't 
say  that  I  am  well  experienced  enough  to  explain  it. 

Q.  Did  you  look  around  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  only  out 
once  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  houses  that  were  in  the  vicinit}'  of  the  fort? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Did  you  8ce^  for  instance,  what  was  known  as  the  Cowan  house, 
marked  No.  2  on  the  map,  I  believe,  up  in  the  corner  of  the  map? — 

The  Chairman.  It  is  marked  with  a  red  figure  2. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Did  you  see  that  house? 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  on  the  alley  between  Washington  and 
Elizabeth  streets? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  keep  in  mind  the  red  lettering  and  numbers, 
so  that  you  can  designate  locations  by  them. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  remember  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  If  you  do  not  know  definitel3%  I  will  not  ask  3^ou  further. — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  These  bullets  fired  out  of  these  guns,  the  ball  cartridges,  have  a 
tremendous  penetrating  power,  have  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  will  go  through  2  or  3  feet  of  wood,  will  they  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  would  suggest  that  you  ask  him,  if  he  knows, 
what  the  penetrating  power  is. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  will  find  out  if  he  knows  about  that.  Do  you  know,  or  do 
you  not  know  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  go  through  3  or  4  inches 
of  hard  timber,  and  such  as  that. 

Q.  How  many  inches  of  soft  timber  would  they  go  through,  if  you 
remember? — A.  About  8  inches,  I  should  suppose. 

Senator  Overman.  That  would  depend  upon  the  distance,  would  it 
not? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  I  had  better  rely  on  my  ofiicial  docu- 
ments. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  never  put  them  to  the  test< — A.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Foraker.  I  find,  by  looking  at  the  army  instructions,  that 
they  will  go  through  over  50  mches  of  pine  boards. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  men  who  were  in  confinement  with  you  brought 
to  trial  on  these  charges  and  specifications  under  the  sixty-second 
article  of  war,  so  far  as  vou  know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  discharged  at  the  same  time  3^ou  were? — A.  No, 
sir;  there  were  six  men  hela  back  and  six  men  discharged. 

Q.  You  were  among  the  first  six? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  later  they  discharged  the  other  six? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  now. 
I  do  not  think  of  an^^thing  else  at  present. 

At  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.30  p.  m., 
Senator  Scott  in  the  chair. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  GEOBGE  JACKSON,  COLOBED— Continued. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Company  B  barracks  is  a  two-story  building^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  second  story  is  about  how  far  above  the  first  floor  i? — A. 
The  second  story  is  about  how  far  above?  I  guess  it  is  about  12  feet, 
sir,  1  suppose. 

Q.  And  the  upper  porch  is  that  distance,  then,  from  the  lower 
porch;  there  are  two  porches,  are  there  not? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  upper  and  a  lower  porch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  each  side  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  barracks  fronting  to  the  parade  grounds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  it  that  awoke  you  at  that  time;  was  it  the  call  to 
arms,  or  the  firing,  or  both  together? — A.  It  was  both  together.  The 
firing  and  the  call  was  both  going  at  the  time  I  awakened. 

Q.  When  you  woke  up? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  woke  up,  how  man\^  shots  did  you  hear? — A.  I 
wuldn't  count  the  number  of  shots. 

Q.  Were  there  many? — A.  Yes;  there  was  quite  a  number  of  shots 
fired. 

Q.  Approximately,  sergeant;  I  don't  expect  you  to  tell  within  one, 
but  was  it  two,  or  five,  or  ten;  how  many,  approximately? — A.  It 
sounded  as  though  it  was  rapid  firing;  there  was  one  shot  right  after 
the  other.     How  many  there  were  fired,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  that  firingif — A.  In  the  direction  of  north 
from  the  garrison,  where  I  heard  it. 

Q.  What  direction  from  the  garrison? — A.  North. 

Q.  Out  in  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  W^e  have  not  been  getting  the  points  of  the  compass  in  this,  and 
so  I  will  show  you  this  on  the  map. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  Elizabeth  street  entering  into  the  gate,  and  this  is  Wash- 
ington street  [indicating  on  map],  and  there  is  the  alle}^  between  Eliza- 
beth street  and  Washington  street.  Was  it,  apparently,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  alley? — A.   Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  to  me  it  was. 

Q.  Alon^  in  that  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  thing  you  did  was  to  get  your  lantern,  was  it? — A.  The 
first  thing  after  1  got  up  and  got  m}'  keys  I  got  a  candle. 

Q.  A  candle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  candle  and  a  box  of  matches,  and  I  lit 
the  candle. 

Q.  So  as  to  see  the  keys  when  you  went  to  the  different  gun  racks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  many  of  the  men  up  when  you  got  up? — A.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  great  manv  of  them  in  a  muss  around  the  quarters. 
What  I  could  see  of  them  ft  seemed  as  though  there  were  a  great  many 
of  them,  and  they  began  to  gather  right  around  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  one  of  the  later  ones  aroused  from  your  sleep, 
from  the  way  it  looked  when  you  got  out  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the 
barracks. 

Q.  Pardon  me. — A.  They  were  in  quarters,  in  the  barracks. 
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Q.  Yes;  but  were  they  dressed? — A.  No,  sir;  no  one  seemed  to  he 
dressed  at  all. 

Q.  Then  you  got  your  keys? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  your  cjindle?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  number  of  each  key  to  each  gun  rack?-^A.  That 
is,  by  looking  at  the  lock  of  the  gun  rack  and  then  looking  at  the  key; 
that  is  the  onliest  wa}'. 

Q.  Certainly;  but  each  key  was  numbered  with  a  loi^k? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
each  ke}'  was  numbered  with  a  lock. 

Q.  And  when  you  wanted  to  unlock  an\^  lock  you  would  look  at  the 
number  of  the  key  and  the  number  of  the  lock? — A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  quite  familiar  with  the  numbers  of  the  different  gim 
racks,  were  you  not? — A.  Not  any  more  so  than  any  other.  I  never 
paid  any  particular  attention  to  any  of  the  locks:  that  is,  by  knowing 
the  numbers  on  the  locks  of  the  sections. 

Q.  You  unlocked  them  quickly  there? — A.  As  quickly  as  I  possible 
could. 

Q.  There  were  no  unusual  delays  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Each  man's  gun  is  numbered,  is  it  not?—  A.  Yes,  sir.  Each  man's 
gun  is  numbered. 

Q.  And  about  20  gims  in  each  of  these  racks,  as  the  evidence 
shows? — A.  Yes,  sir;  something  like  that. 

Q.  Did  the  men  get  the  guns  that  belonged  to  each  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  taken  any  rifles  that  they  could  get  at.  They  didn't  take  their 
own.  That  is  not  any  particular  ones.  The  first  ones  they  got  to 
were  the  ones  they  would  take. 

Q.  And  how  many  guns  were  in  a  gun  rack;  did  you  count  them 
then? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  count  them.  Afterwards,  after  the  men 
fell  out 

Q.  1  am  confining  it  to  the  morning  when  you  were  unlocking  the 
gun  racks.     Y'^ou  did  not  count  the  guns  then? — A.  During  the  tiring? 

Q.  Yes.  —A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  There  were  nine  keys,  I  believe  you  sav? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  four  gun  racks? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  ninth  key  was  for  what? — A.  For  the  billiard  table. 

Q.  The  billiard  table?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  were  two  keys  for  each  gun  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  portion  was  for  the  pistols  and  the  other  was  for  the 
rifles? — A.  Y"es,  sir;  for  the  rifles. 

Q.  Those  keys  you  kept  under  your  pillow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  vour  accustomed  place  of  keeping  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  done  that  in  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ever  since  I 
had  been  a  noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  Yes.  That  was  your  usual  way  of  keeping  the  keys? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  To  put  them  under  your  pillow  and  go  to  sleep? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  tolerably  sound  sleeper,  are  you,  Mr.  Jackson? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  1  guess  I  am  a  pretty  sound  sleeper. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  bed  that  night  about  11  o'clock? — A.  About 
twenty  minutes  after  11. 

Q.  1  ou  waited  up  until  what  you  called  the  check  call,  did  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  taps;  it  is  called  taps. 

Q.  But  you  mentioned,  1  think,  that  you  called  it  a  check  call? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  18  to  check  the  men  to  see  that  they  are  in  if — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  \'Ou  went  to  sleep,  and  you  knew  nothing  else  until 
you  were  arou&ed  by  the  call  to  arms  and  the  shooting 'if — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  impression  upon  you  was  that  the  fort  was  being  assaulted 
by  some  ones — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  impression^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  haveany  impression  as  to  who  was  making  the  assault? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not,  but  then  1  thought  probably  it  was  cowboys, 
or  the  rangers,  as  the}-  call  them,  the  rangers.  I  thought  probably  it 
was  them  that  were  out  on  a  brawl,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  That  is  the  Texas  rangers^ — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  taken  them  to  be 
out  on  a  brawl,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  anything  of  the  Texas  rangers f — A.  Have  I  seen 
anything  of  the  Texas  rangers^ 

Q.  Yes.  Had  you  seen  anything  of  them  that  nights — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  it  was  the  Texas  rangers  'i — A.  1  thought 
that  thev  were  out  on  a  brawl:  had  been  out  on  a  drunk,  and  were 
shooting  up  the  town. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  Texas  rangers  that  led  you  to 
believe  that? — A.  No,  sir.     I  don't  know  anything  about  them  at  all. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  the  Texas  rangers  before  that^ — A.  No,  sir; 
no  more  than  what  I  had  heard  during  the  time  1  was  there;  that  is, 
that  the}'  would  go  out  at  times  and  have  a  good  time  on  some  oeea- 
sdons,  such  as  that.    I  had  heard  by  men  of  the  Twenty -sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  heard  that  after  you  got  to  Brownsville^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  the  men  of  the  Twent3^-sixth  Infantry  told  you^ — 
A.  We  were  just  speaking  of  the  men  going  out  and  having  good 
times;  that  is,  drinking,  and  just  a  rough  and  rowdy  class  of  men, 
some  of  them. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  talking  about  the  character  of  the  men  around 
Brownsville,  was  it  not;  that  is  where  you  had  the  talk  ^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  what  you  would  be  liable  to  meet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  difficulties  that  you  would  be  liable  to  encounter  f — A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  then  yoo  were  warned  against  these  Texas  rangers^  No, 
not  warned,  that  was  not  your  word. — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  warned. 

Q.  I  will  withdraw  that.  But  you  heard  that  they  would  shoot  up 
the  town  at  times  f — A.  They  did  go  out  at  times,  and  went  out  on 
brawls  and  did  a  considerable  lot  of  shooting,  and  such  things  as  that. 

Q.  You  were  somewhat  excited?  -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Perfectly  coorif— A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Were  tfie  men  excited? — A.  Yes,  sir  they  seemed  to  be:  some 
of  them  were. 

Q.  W^as  there  considerable  excitement  there?— A.  There  was  con- 
siderable excitement  among  the  men  during  the  time  of  the  shooting; 
that  18,  quite  a  number  of  them 

Q.  Getting  around? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y'et  at  that  time  you  stopped  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
tirearros  that  were  being  discharged? — A.  1  never  stopped.  1  only 
heard  it.     I  never  stopped  in  my  outles  that  I  had  to  perform. 

Q.  Go  on  and  finish  your  sentence. — A.  I  said  that  I  never  stopped; 
that  is,  I  listened,  but  I  never  stopped,  or  nothing  of  the  kind,  to  neglect 
the  duty  that  I  was  performing  at  the  ti^ie. 

Q.  No. — A.  I  just  simply  heard  the  shots  fired. 
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Q.  I  did  not  mean  that  you  stopped  from  your  duties.  It  was  a 
wrong  expression  of  mine.  But  at  that  time  you  formed  an  opinion 
of  the  character  of  the  firearms  that  were  being  used? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is,  according  to  the  shots  that  I  heard  fired. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  think  they  were? — A.  I  taken  them  to  be 
revolvers  and  rifles;  something  like  that. 

Q.  Had  you  hiul  any  experience  with  Winchester  rifles f— A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have  shot  with  a  Winchester  rifle. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  New  Mexico. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  in  the  service?  -A.  No,  sir;  that  was  before 
I  was  in  the  service. 

Q.  What  is  the  ditFerence  in  the  sound  of  the  discharge  of  a  Win- 
chester rifle  a,nd  the  sound  of  the  rifle  which  you  had  there  ^ — A.  The 
Winchester  rifle,  sir,  was  a  dull  lumbering;  soimd;  that  was  the  difi'er- 
ence  of  that;  and  the  Springfield,  the  United  States  Springfield  rifle, 
had  a  very  keen  sound,  and  the  report  would  be  a  whiz. 

Q.  And  what  would  the  report  be  from  the  Winchester ^ -A.  Just 
a  lumbering.     It  was  a  horrid  thud,  like,  a  lumbering  sound. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  the  sound  of  a  W^inche^ter 
and  of  a  shotgun.  It  would  be  a  very  marked  difference,  would  it 
not^r- A.  Yes,  sir;  there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  difference  in  that. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  be  the  difference  between  the  sound  of  a 
Winchester  and  that  of  a  shotguiW~A.  I  couldn't  exactly  explain 
that,  sir.     It  has  a  lumbering  sound  also. 

Q.  You  have  shot  a  shotgun  more  than  you  have  a  Winchester? — A. 
I  have  shot  a  shotgun  more?     No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  in  hunting?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  said  that  you  had  not — I  do  not  care  about  pursuing  that. 
Did  you  hear  any  shotgims  that  night? — A.   Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Taking  the  opinion  that  3'ou  formed  then,  there  were  no  shot- 
guns?—A.  ?Jo,  sir;  it  did  not  sound  to  me  like  there  was  any  shot- 
guns. It  sounded  to  me  more  like  the  report  of  a  W^inchester  rifle 
and  a  revolver. 

Q.  Without  giving  definitely —I  do  not  expect  you  to  do  that,  Mr. 
Jackson — give  the  comparative  number  of  pistol  shots  and  others — 
that  is,  the  W^inchester,  as  you  thought? — A.  The  firing  of  them  was 
also  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  About  as  many  of  one  as  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  occurred  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  aft^r  the  call  to  arms  that  you  are  sp(»aking  of  the 
shooting,  now  ( — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  call  to  arms. 

Q.  I  think  that  vou  were  asked,  also,  if  you  knew  where  the  Cowan 
house  was? — A.  V^es,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  shown  to  you  as  marked  on  the  map  in  red.  No.  2? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  over  and  examined  that  house?     A.   I  did,  you  say? 

Q.  Did  you  not?  -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  there  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  knew  where  the  telegraph  ottice  wjis  just  outside  of  the 
gate  at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street  and  (iarrison  road? — A.  Yes^ 
sir;  I  know  where  that  telegraph  oflice  is  right  by  the  gate. 

Q.  It  is  just  across  (larrison  road,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
it  is. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  over  there  to  see A.  No,  sir;  I  never  went  out 

of  the  iifarrison.  I  never  did  go  out  of  the  garrison  at  all,  after  this 
shooting  occurred.  I  never  did  go  out,  because  I  was  myself  marked 
''quarters,"  and  I  wasn't  allowed  any  further  than  the  hospital  in  the 
^rrison,  and  I  wasn't  on  any  duties  that  would  allow  me  to  go  out. 

Q.  You  say  the  racks  were  taken  out  of  your  barracks  the  next 
morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  taken  downstairs? —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Into  what  room  did  you  say? — A.  Into  the  orderly  room.  The 
first  sergeant's  room,  where  he  stays. 

Q.  The  four  racks  were  taken  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  there,  too,  to  the  orderly  room? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't. 

Q.  Where  were  vou? — A.  I  was  in  the  quarters;  I  was  marked 
"Quarters"  at  the  time,  excused  from  duty. 

Q.  Were  you  so  that  you  could  see  into  the  orderly  room?— -A.  No, 
sir;  I  wasn't. 

Q.  What  did  the  officers  do  with  the  guns  when  they  got  them 
down  there? — A.  They  were  kept  in  the  orderly  room;  that  is  all  I 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  know  whether  any  examination  was  made  of  them  ? — A.  The 
examination  was  made  out  on  the  parade  grounds  during  the  time  that 
I  was  goin^  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  That  IS  the  time  that  the  men  were  in  line? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  there,  the  McKeever  or  the  web  belt;  the 
McKeever  box  for  the  ammunition  or  the  web  belt? — A.  We  had 
both.  We  had  a  McKeever  box  and  belt  and  also  the  web  belt.  We 
had  both  belts. 

Q.  Which  did  you  use  when  you  fell  out  for  drill? — A.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  sir,  it  was  the  McKeever  box  and  belt  for  drill. 

Q.  And  when  you  fell  out  that  night — the  night  of  the  13th — when 
this  alarm  was  given,  which  did  you  use? — A.  I  never  took  any  par- 
ticular notice,  sir,  because  I  myself  didn't  fall  in  with  the  company. 

Q.  You  paid  no  attention  as  to  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  vou  have  got  the  McKeever  box  on,  the  web  belt  is  hang- 
ing up. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  jrou  have  the  web  belt  on  the  McKeever  box  is  hanging 
up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  ammunition  of  the  men  taken  up? — A.  My  ammu- 
nition was  taken  up  the  next  day. 

Q.  Were  you  treated  the  same  as  the  other  men  of  your  company  ? — 
A.  The  other  men?  They  were  going  on  guard;  that  is,  the  company 
were.     They  were  going  on  guard. 

Q.  When  they  came  back  from  guard  duty,  what  was  done  with 
their  ammunition? — A.  It  was  taken  up,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  All  of  it? — A.  As  far  as  I  know.  It  was  not  taken  up  in  the 
quarters.     They  were  formed  in  line  in  front  of  the  company  quarters. 

Q.  You  saw  that,  did  you  not? — A.  I  saw  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  You  saw  a  portion  of  it  taken  up? — A.  I  seen  a  portion  of  it 
taken  up. 

Q.  That  was  something  unusu&\  was  it  not? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  seen  that  in  your  experience  in  the  Army 
before? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  And  when  your  ammunition  was  taken  up,  that  was  in  the 
morning,  and  that  was  the  first  time  that  had  been  done  with  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  why  that  was? — A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  the 
taking  of  the  rifles  and  tfie  gun  racks  out  from  the  quarters,  and  they 
were  put  down  in  the  orderly  room  by  orders  of  the  commanding 
officer,  and  I  supposed  that  the  ammunition  was  taken  up  in  a  like 
manner  by  his  orders,  on  account  of  the  trouble  that  had  occurred  the 
previous  night. 

Q.  Was  it  because  some  of  your  men  were  suspected  of  being  in  that 
troubled —A.  1  don't  know,  sir,  whether  they  were  at  that  time  or 
not — that  any  of  them  were  suspected  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  of  them  about  it? — A.  The  members 
of  the  company  ? 

Q.  Yes;  whether  they  were  suspected  or  not — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had 
considerable  talk  with  several  of  the  mem}»ers. 

Q.  What  about? — A.  With  regard  to  the  trouble  that  occurred  the 
night  previous. 

Q.  What  was  the  talk? — A.  I  asked  them  did  they  have  any  ideas 
who  it  was.  I  went  to  some  of  the  noncommissioned  oflicers  and  asked 
them  did  they  have  any  ideas  or  had  they  gained  any  information  as 
to  who  it  was  that  was  connected  with  the  trouble,  whether  it  was  cit- 
izens or  the  soldiers,  and  they  told  me  that  they  hadn't  received  any 
or  hadn't  heard  an3\ 

Q.  What  commissioned  officers  did  you  talk  with?— A.  I  said  non- 
commissioned officers  ? 

Q.  Yes;  you  arc  right.  What  noncommissioned  officers  did  you 
talk  with  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  tell  you  any  particular  name. 
It  wasn't  no  more  that  I  had  to  make  a  note  of,  only  just  going  by  the 
orders  of  the  company  commander  and  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  The  lieutenant  was  in  command  of  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Lawrason.  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him? — A.  He  had  me  report  to  his 
orderly  room,  and  asked,  did  I  know  of  any  one  who  had  had  an}^ 
trouble  with  citizens  of  Brownsville,  and  also  to  find  out  what  I 
could  in  the  company  pertaining  to  any  hard  feelings  that  any  mem- 
bers of  the  company  had. 

Q.  Did  you  do  tliat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  I  was  carrying  out  those 
orders  when  I  was  speaking  with  the  noncommissioned  officers  of  the 
company. 

Q.  You  can  not  recall  now  what  noncommissioned  officers  you  talked 
with? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  recall  any  now  by  name.  I  just  happened 
to  see  one  or  two  of  them  and  we  discussed  the  matter. 

Q.  Were  your  guns  returned  to  you  while  you  were  there  in  Browns- 
ville?— A.  'fhe  ^uns  were  returned  to  the  men  as  they  were  going  on 
duty  only;  that  is,  if  it  was  for  drill  and  guard  duty 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  such  as  that. 

Q.  Were  you  given  charge  of  the  keys  again  while  you  were  there 


of  these  gun  racks? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  on  sick  report  from  the  14th 
until  the  23d  day  of  August. 

Q.  When  the  gun  racks  were  taken  downstairs,  into  the  orderly 
room,  what  was  done  with  the  keys? — A.  The  keys  were  turned  over 
to  the  first  sergeant.     He  received  the  keys.     But  what  became  of 
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them  after  that  I  don't  know.     I  don't  know  whether  he  had  them  or 
the  commander. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  the  keys  again  after  that  dayi — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  compan}^  was  on  guara  the  night  of  the  13th— doing  guard 
duty  up  to  12  o'clock? — A.  They  had  details  at  that  time.  There  were 
so  many  men  detailed  from  eaefi  company. 

Q.  I Vill  get  that. — A.  It  wasn't  company  duty  at  that  time. 

Q.  We  will  get  it.  There  was  a  detail  of  how  many  from  each  com- 
pany?— A.  I  couldn't  say  exactl3%  because  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  keeping  of  the  roster.  That  was  the  duty  of  the  first  ser- 
geant and  in  the  adjutant's  office. 

Q.  Seven  or  eight  for  each  company^  wasn't  it  about  that? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  between  six  and  eight  or  nine  men  from  each  company;  some- 
where in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  They  had  their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  their  guns. 

Q.  And  ammunition? — A.  Y\»s,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  ammunition  with  which  they  were  armed? — A. 
They  were  armed  with  the  ball  ammunition. 

Q.  Yea. — A.  That  is,  those  of  my  company.  1  can  be  mistaken  in 
that.     To  the  best  of  my  judgment  the\'^  were. 

Q.  Y'es;  that  is  all  right.  rJow,  in  speaking  of  these  different  kinds 
of  bullets,  you  have  this  ball  cartridge,  as  you  call  it^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  this  ball  cartridge  is  used,  discharged  from  the  gun,  j'ou 
spoke  of  the  grooves  in  the  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  in  cleanmg  it  it  would  have  to  be  cleaned  so  that 
3'ou  could  distinguish  those  grooves? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  impression  did  those  grooves  make  upon  the  cartridge 
when  it  was  discharged — upon  the  bullet? — A.  What  impression? 

Q.  Did  it  make  the  marks  of  the  grooves  so  that  you  could  see  them  ? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  ever  paying  anv  particular  attention  to  the  car- 
tridge after  the  ball  has  been  fired;  that  is,  I  never  paid  any  particular 
notice  to  the  ball. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  bullet  after  it  has  been  fired  from  the  gun? — 
A.  I  have  seen  them,  but  1  never  paid  any  particular  attention. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  bullet  after  it  has  been  fired  from  the  gun? — 
A.  I  have  seen,  but  1  never  paid  any  particular  notice  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  never  notice  whether  there  were  any  marks  upon  the 
ball  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  paid  any  notice  to  it. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  downstaii"s,  did  you  take  your  lantern  with 
you  when  you  went  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  some  one  came  and  got  the  lantern  from  you  ?*--A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  got  that  lantern? — A.  On  the  porch. 

Q.  Then  you  went  back  and  got  another? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to 
the  billiard  room.  The  billiard  and  reading  room  was  combined,  and 
I  went  there  and  got  a  lantern  that  was  left  in  the  billiard  room. 

Q.  Company  B  was  a  little  slow  in  getting  down,  was  it  not? — A. 
I  don't  know  about  them  being  slow;  1  think  not. 

Q.  Was  Company  C  formed  when  you  got  down  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  thev  were  or  not. 

Q.  Was  Company  D  formed  when  3'ou  got  down? — A.  I  couldn't 
tell. 

Q.  But  Major  Penrose  was  there  before  your  company  got  down  ? — 
A.  He  was  at  the  D  Compan}'  barracks. 
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Q.  That  was  yours? — A.  He  was  at  my  company  barracks.  I  heard 
his  voice  hollering  for  the  men  to  hurry  and  get  down  stairs. 

Q.  Let  us  fix  that  time  that  you  heard  his  voice,  with  reference  to 
your  being  aroused  by  the  call  to  arms.  Was  it  immediately  after 
that  that  you  heard  his  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  immediately  after- 
wards, because  I  was  at  the  first  gun  rack  then,  trying  to  open  it. 

Q.  Yes;  and  you  had  not  even  taken  time  then  to  put  on  your 
clothes  if — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not. 

Q.  And  how  far  were  Major  Penrose's  quarters  from  B  Imrracks? 
The  officers' quarters  are  across  the  parade  ground,  are  they  not,  from 
the  barracks^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  distance  across? — A.  I  judge  those  quar- 
ters were  about  300  yards,  probably  not  quite  so  far. 

Q.  Three  hundred  yards  if — A. — Ves,  sir;  probabl}^  not  quite  as  far 
as  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  distance  that  Major  Penrose  would  have  to  come? — 
A.  Sir? 

Q.  Three  hundred  yards  is  the  distance  that  Major  Penrose  was 
obliged  to  come  in  order  to  get  to  barracks  B? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  unlocking  the  first  gun  rack  you  heard  Major 
Penrose  call  out  to  (Jompany  B  men  to  hurrv  down? — A.  I  heard  him 
holler  for  the  men  to  hurry  and  get  down  and  form  mnks ;  that  is  what 
1  heard  him  say. 

Q.  Company  Bi — A.  Yes  sir;  he  was  in  front  of  B  Company.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  said  B  Company  particularl}'  or  not,  but  those 
are  the  remarks  I  heard  him  sa^'. 

Q.  I  don't  know  that  thiat  is  important,  but  I  have  it  here  that  in 
your  examination  this  morning  you  said  that  he  called  out:  "Com- 
pany B  men  hurry  down." — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  The  company  was  formed  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  fall  in  with  the  company?- -A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  were  then A.  On  duty  in  charge  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  And  3'ou  remained  on  the  porch? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  nothing  aoout  what  was  done  by  the  company 
after  it  moved  around  to  the  wall? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  how  many  were  absent  from 
the  company,  3'our8elf  ? — A.  No,  sir;  but  all  that  f  ean  remember  in 
that  respect  is  that  there  were  two  men  sick  in  hospital,  and  Alfred 
N.  Williams  and  some  one  else — I  think  it  was  Elmer  Brown,  I  am  not 
sure — had  permission  to  sleep  out  of  quarters.  I  think  they  are  the 
two  men  that  were  absent  from  the  company. 

Q.  Yes.  Would  you  pretend  to  say  whether  any  others  were  absent 
or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  that  there  were.  Probably  there 
were,  but  then  I  couldn't  say  positively  that  there  were,  as  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  report  from  the  first  sergeant — whether  I  heard  his 
report  or  not  as  to  the  company  that  were  present — but  I  think  I  heard 
him  say  that  the  company  was  present  or  accounted  for;  I  am  not 
sure. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  only  way  you  would  know,  by  hearing  him 
announce  it? — A.  The  onliest  weiy  I  could  state,  because  I  wasn't  with 
the  company. 

Q.  I  understand.  When  was  it  that  you  lit  up  the  barracks? — A. 
Durinj^  the  absence  of  the  company,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  after ^A.  After  the  company  was  moved  around  in  the 

rear  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Then  you  went  upstairs  and  lit  the  barracks  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  quite  that  soon,  Mr.  Jackson? — A.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  company  left? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  thi/ik  so. 

Q.  If  you  thought  that  the  fort  was  being  attacked,  why  should  you 
light  up  the  barracks  when  the  men  were  out  there  defending  the 
fort? — A.  All  the  garrison  was  up  at  that  time. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  All  under  arms. 

Q.  Before  }^ou  lit  up.  I  don't  think  it  makes  any  difference.  That 
is  your  remembrance  now? — A.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  went  up 
after  the  company  went  away  ancl  lit  up,  because  I  didn't  know  at 
what  time  they  were  coming  back;  and  wnenever  the\^  came  back  and 
were  dismissed,  then  they  could  see  their  way  up  into  quarters. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  14:th  this  inspection  was  had  that  you 
have  spoken  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  that  you  got  to  bed  about  3  o'clock  that  morning  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  after  the  companx'^  returned. 

Q.  Yes,  1  know;  but  I  don't  care  when  it  was;  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Davlight  c&me  pretty  early  down  there  in  that  country,  didn't 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  time  of  the  3'ear. 

Q.  About  what  time  would  there  be  daylight? -A.  Sir? 

Q.  What  time  would  it  be  daylight? — A.  I  guess  about  5  o'clock, 
or  probably  a  little  sooner;  you  could  discern  da34ight,  day  breaking 
about  that  time. 

Q.  When  was  revelle  sounded? — A.  Revelle?  I  can't  state  the  exact 
hour. 

Q.  About  sunup,  isn't  it;  isn't  that  the  usual  time  if — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  usual  time,  about  sunup? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Just  the  ordinary  time  of  sounding  revelle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  morning  it  was  sounded  at  the  usual  time,  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  your  breakfast  at  the  usual  time? — A.  Y  s,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  usual  time  of  breakfast? — A.  Iinmediateh"  after 
reveille. 

Q.  Then  would  come A.  And  then  would  come  sick  call. 

Q.  And  morning  drill? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  morning  drill.  I  think 
sick  call  and  mess  call  went  about  the  same  time.  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  think  they  did. 

Q.  The  men  who  were 'on  guard  that  night,  do  you  know  who  the}^ 
were? — A.  No,  sir.  I  remember  just  one  or  two  of  them;  but  all  of 
them  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  men  were  from  your  company? — A.  There  was  Corpoi*al 
Burdette,  Corporal  Franklin,  and  I  think  Corporal  Daniels.  I  think 
that  he  was  on.  • 

Q.  Three  corporals? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  Corporal  Daniels  was  on; 
I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  How  many  privates? — A.  The  same  number  of  privates,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

Q.  Is  not  that  unusual  in  guard  duty,  to  assign   as  many  corporals 
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as  privates A.  No,  sir;  it  is  according  to  the  roster.  Some  com- 
panies, they  have  on — that  is,  the  length  of  time  the  noncommissioned 
officers  have  otf  duty,  then  it  is  figured  up  at  headquarters  that  all  of 
them  will  have  an  equal  number  of  nights  otf,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
company  will  have  more  men  on  guara  at  this  time  than  the  next  time 
they  go  on. 

Q.  Yes.  You  knew  of  some  trouble  that  some  members  of  your 
companv  had  down  in  Brownsville i^ — A.  No,  sir;  I  hadn't. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  trouble  that  members  of  company  C  had  ^— 
A.  I  heard  that  Private  Newton  had  had  some  trouble  tnero. 

Q.  Anyone  else^ — A.  And  Private  Reed. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  theonliest  two  that  I  heard  of, 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  trouble  that  your  men  had  with  the  business 
men  of  Brownsville,  or  with  the  saloons,  for  instanced — A.  Why  no, 
sir;  I  never  heard  of  there  being  any  trouble,  only  that  1  heard  that 
the  saloon  keepers  wouldn't  serve  drinks  to  any  of  tlie  colored  soldiers. 

Q.  And  then  Allison  started  a  saloon  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  discharged  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  interested  in  that  saloon  with  Allison? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  anyone  was  interested  with  him  or  not;  but  I  think 
Mr.  Holloman. 

Q.  John  Holloman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   He  was  a  part  owner  ^ — A.  He  backed  him  up  in  it,  I  know. 

Q.  When  did  you  know  that? — A.  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  it  if — A.  I  heard  of  it — that  is,  when  the 
saloon  was  opened  up. 

Q.  Was  it  permissible  for  a  private  soldier  to  be  interested  in  a 
saloon? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  fact  when  you  heard  of  it?  —A.  It  was 
around  the  company.  There  was  nothing  said  that  would  make  it 
appear  as  though  he  was,  but  that  was  spoken  of  as  though  he  had 
backed  this  man  up  in  this  saloon;  it  wasn't  said  that  he  had  any  inter- 
est in  it  at  all,  but  that  he  had  advanced  him  money. 

Q.  To  open  it? — A.  To  open  the  saloon. 

Bv  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  Loaned  him  money  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Do  3-ou  know  of  Holloman  being  connected  with  the  sale  of 
whisky  up  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Vou  never  heard  of  it?— A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  that  he  did,  but 
1  never  knew  him  to  do  it. 

Q.  1  am  simply  saying  that  you  heard  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  was  connected  with  a  blind  tiger? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  know  that  I  heard  it. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  that.  Did  you  hear  of  anyone  else  who  was 
connected  with  him  up  at  Fort  Niobrara  in  the  sale  of  whisk}^? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  noncommissioned  officer  in  your  com- 
pany being  connected  with  \t\ — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  one  question  about  the  cleaning  of  the  guns.  You  have 
described  the  manner  in  which  they  are  cleaned.    Now.>  the  time,  say, 
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to  clean  a  gun,  you  place  at  from  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  cleaning  one  of  the  Springfield  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  expeditious  man,  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  use  of  firearms, 
in  what  time  do  you  think  he  could  clean  it? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  it 
would  consume  tne  same  length  of  time  I  have  named,  from  thirty  to 
forty- five  minutes. 

Q.  That  is,  the  expeditious  man  might  get  through  in  thirty  min- 
utes, and  one  who  was  not  so  well  up  it  would  take  forty-five  min- 
utes?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  would  take  that  time  to  clean  a  gun  as 
it  should  be  done. 

Q.  The  least  time  would  be  thirty  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the 
very  leai^t. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  the  next  day,  or  within  a  day  or  two,  of  its  being 
stated  that  Goveniment  ammunition  had  been  used  in  the  shooting  up 
of  Brownsville? — A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  You  learned  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  make  an}-  impression  upon  you? — A.  It  made  an 
impression  after  the  commanding  officer  had  an  investigation.  He 
was  the  one  I  heard  it  was  from,  from  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  What  impression  did  that  make  on  you? — A.  It  surprised  me 
to  know  that  there  was  any  Government  ammunition  used,  and  I 
couldn't  l)eliev^e  it. 

Q.  You  could  not  believe  it. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  Government  ammunition  had  been  used,  how  would  you 
account  for  it? — A.  If  it  had  been  used? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  How  could  I  account  for  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  couldn't  account  for  it,  because  I  don't  see  how  they 
could  get  hold  of  it — how  anyone  could  get  hold  of  it  and  use  it. 

Q.  These  Texas  rangers,  or  anyone  else? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  see 
how  anyone  could  get  hold  of  it;  that  is,  anyone  from  my  command, 
to  use  it.     I  am  confident  of  that. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  careful  with  your  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  shells,  after  the  practice,  the  shells  were  taken  care 
of? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  been  taken  care  of  in  order  to  return  them 
to  the  arsenal. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  any  shells  lying  around  after  the  target  firing? — 
A.  They  clean  the  shells.  That  is,  they  take  the  shells  m  and  clean 
them  around  the  barracks,  and  wash  them,  and  then  I  have  seen  them 
threaded. 

Q.  Yes.  They  take  care  of  them;  and  would  they  leave  any  of 
them  out  on  the  range  after  target  practice?-  -A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 
I  have  never  heai*d  of  them  leaving  any  out  there.  But  they  pick 
the  shells  up  and  leave  them  in  boxes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shells  lying  around  loose  at  Fort  Brown? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  any  left  u'ing  loose. 

Q.  There  were  none  when  you  went  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  of  any  being  around? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  1 
know  of. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  What  other  man  was  arrested  at  the  same  time  you  were  for 
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participation  in  this  Brownsville  affair? — A.  Sergt.  James  R.  Reed, 
of  Company  B,  and  Private  Holloman. 

Q.  W  ho  was  Private  Holloman 'f — A.  He  is  the  man  that  I  spoke  of 
who  had  advanced  Allison  money.  That  is  what  I  heard — that  he 
adv^anced  him  some  money  to  go  in  business. 

Q.  You  were  taken  sick  that  morning,  j^ousay? — A.  I  went  onto 
the  sick  report. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  after  the  trouble  occurred? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  same  sickness  you  had  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  sick  the  ^ay  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  been  sick 
for  some  time,  although  I  wouldn't  go  on  the  sick  report,  but  on  this 
particular  day,  on  the  13th  of  August,  was  a  practice  march,  and  I 
wouldn't  go  on  sick  report  that  daj-  for  fear  that  some  of  them  would 
think  that  I  was  tr^nng  to  shirk  the  duty — that  is,  going  out  on  this 
march  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  was  my  reason  for  not  going  on  sick  report  then. 

Q.  You  did  go  out  on  the  practice  march  notwithstanding  that  you 
had  this  same  trouble? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  came  back  from  the  practice  march?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  after  this  difficulty  occurred  vou  went  on  the  sick  list 
the  following  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir:  the  following  morning. 

Q.  After  resting  all  night? 

Senator  Scott.  He  didn't  rest  any. 

A.  After  coming  off  of  practice  march  I  went  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  You  went  to  bed  at  11  o'clock  and  rested  until  you  were 
awakened  by  this  shooting,  this  trouble? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  \yed 
something  after  11. 

Q.  Ana  after  it  was  over  you  went  back  to  sleep  in  the  barracks 
that  night? — A.  About  3  o'clock. 

Q.  About  3  o'clock,  and  the  next  morning  you  reported  sick, 
then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  this  was  over? — A..  Yes,  sir;  I  ^vas  reported  sick  before 
that,  because  after  going  out  on  these  marches,  they  go  over  and 
inspect  the  men's  feet,  and  immediateh'  after  the  march  is  over  they 
have  to  remove  their  shoes  and  socks  and  stand  by  the  bunks  and  they 
go  through  and  inspect  their  feet,  and  he  spoke  to  me  about  mine, 
and  asked  me  were  my  feet  sore,  and  I  said  yes,  they  were  sore,  and 
I  showed  him.  He  asked  me  how  long  they  had  been  sore,  and  I  said 
they  had  been  sore  about  ten  da3's,  1  think,  but  not  as  bad  as  they 
were  at  that  time. 

Q.  VVh\'^  did  vou  not  go  on  the  sick  list  at  that  time?- A.  Why 
didn't  I?  / 

Senator  Foraker.  Excuse  me,  but  what  did  he  tell  you  when  vou 
told  the  officer  about  3-our  feet;  what  did  he  tell  3'ou  then? 

The  Witness.  He  told  me  to  go  on  sick  i*epoit.  That  is  what  he 
told  me. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  sick  report  then? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  lie  told  you  to  go  on  sick  report  you  still 
went  on  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     I  went  on  sick  report  the  next  morning. 

Q.  But  he  told  you  at  11  o'clock  to  go  on  sick  report? — A.  No, 
sir;  he  didn't  tell  nie  to  go  at  that  time.  He  told  me  to  have  my  name 
go  on  the  sick  report. 
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Q.  You  preferred,  then,  to  be  on  duty  rather  than  to  go  on  sick 
report? — A.  No,  sir.    Sick  call  had  gone  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  could  have  gone  to  the  hospital  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could 
hare  gone  to  the  hospital  then;  which  I  did  go  to  the  hospital  to  get 
treatment — that  is,  some  salve  for  my  feet,  and  I  put  my  name  on  the 
sick  report,  to  go  on  sick  report  the  next  morning. 

Q.  \ou  were  just  as  bad  oflf  then  as  you  were  tne  next  morning  i? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  preferred  to  go  to  your  duty  rather  than  to  go  to 
the  hospital  then? — A.  No,  sir;  1  didn't  prefer  it.  But  I  never  did 
like  to  go  to  hospital. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  like  to  go  to  the  hospital,  why  did  you  go  there 
the  next  morning? — A.  That  is,  I  mean  to  be  confined  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  go  the  night  of  this  difficulty,  but  the  next 
morning,  when  the  difficulty  was  over,  you  wanted  to  go,  did  you 
not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hemenway.  He  did  not  go.  He  reported  and  went  hack 
to  his  quarters  and  stayed  there.     He  did  not  go  to  the  hospital. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  the  hospital? — A.  Only  for  treatment,  and 
then  went  back  to  my  quarters. 

Q.  Then  you  were  on  duty  the  next  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  w^ent  on  duty  the  day  before,  when  you  were  in  just  as 
bad  condition  as  you  were  that  day;  is  that  true? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about 
as  bad. 

Q.  About  as  bad? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  State? — A.  Where  I  was  horni 

Q.  What  State  do  vou  claim  as  your  State?  —A.  I  claim  Maryland. 

Q.  Where  do  3'ou  live? — A.  I  live  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Q.  You  live  in  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  you  fired  Winchesters  in  New  Mexico;  so  that 
you  have  lived  in  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  and  Missouri,  and  where 
else? — A.  In  Colorado. 

Q.  Colorado;  and  where  else? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  Stiite 
that  I  can  remember  at  present. 

Q.  What  were  you  domg  in  New  Mexico  shooting  Winchesters? — 
A.  I  was  there  at  work.  I  worked  at  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe,  and  San  Domingo,  and  went  out  with 
some  of  the  people  around  there,  just  on  occasions.  1  didn't  have  any 
Winchester  of  my  own.  I  just  went  out  with  them,  and  I  would 
shoot. 

Q.  How  many  guards  were  on  duty  in  the  barracks  at  night? — A. 
At  night? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  did  not  have  any  guards  on  dutj'  at  the  barracks 
at  night. 

Q.  How  man}^  at  the  guardhouse? — A.  I  don't  know  the  exact 
number  of  the  guard. 

Q.  Were  these  six  men  who  were  detailed  at  10  o'clock  to  remain 
on  duty  all  day  and  all  night,  too? — A.  Twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  These  men  from  your  company  and  then  so  many  men  from  the 
other  companies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  locked  up  these  gun  mcks  you  sa}-  that  they  were  all 
there  but  six  from  your  compan}'^? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  that  I 
was  accountable  for. 
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Q.  Did  3'^ou  count  the  guns  when  they  were  put  in? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
when  they  were  put  in  they  were  counted. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them  when  they  were  put  in  the  next  morning? 
— A.  I  wasn't  in  charge  of  quarters  then.  I  had  been  relieved.  What 
do  you  mean,  after  they  came  in  off  of  this 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  in  the  earlj^  morning,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  counted. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  counted  them  and  the  first 
sergeant  of  the  company  and  the  commander. 

Q.  To  whom  did  \'ou  give  the  iceys? — A.  I  kept  the  ke3^s  in  my  own 
possession. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  the  next  morning? — A.  I  surren- 
dered them  to  the  first  sergeant. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  Mingo  Sanders. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  all. 

Bv  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  How  many  men  are  detailed  each  day  for  guard  duty  from  the 
battalion? — A.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question,  sir,  as  I  don't  know. 
I  disremember,  now,  how  many  posts  they  had. 

Q.  Six  were  detailed  from  your  company  on  that  occasion,  as  I 
understiind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  their  rifles  and  ammunition,  did  they  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Those  six  men?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  rest  of  the  men  assigned  for  guard  duty  had  also  their 
rifles  and  cartridges,  did  they  not? — A.  From  other  companies? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  reliefs  are  those  men — those  on  guard  duty  for  twenty- 
four  hours -divided  into? — A.  Three  reliefs. 

Q.  Of  how  manj^  men  each?— A.  That  depends  upon  the  number  of 
posts  that  they  have. 

Q.  How  many  posts  did  you  have  at  that  garrison? — A.  I  can't 
remember,  now,  sir,  exactly  what  the  number  oi  posts  were. 

Q.  What  were  the  duties  of  these  men  who  were  detailed  for  guard 
service?  —A.  Their  duties  were  to  see  that  the  garrison  was  protected; 
that  the  members  of  the  garrison  conducted  theirself  manly;  to  I'eport 
all  suspicious  noises  or  anything  that  happened  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  garrison. 

Q.  You  had  three  squads,  as  1  understand  it,  of  the  special  details; 
no,  the  special  daily  detail  was  divided  into  three  squads? — A.  Three 
reliefs. 

Q.  Three  relief  squads  ? — A.  The  guard  was  divided  into  three 
reliefs. 

Q.  The  guard  was  divided  into  three  reliefs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  men  of  this  guard  when  they  were  not  on 
duty? — A.  They  were  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  rifles  and  ammunition  with  them  at  the 
guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that,  if  each  company  assigned  as  many  men  to  duty  as  your 

company,  there  would  then  be  about  eighteen  or  twenty  men  detailed 

for  guard  each  day,  and  these  men  were  divided  into  relief  squads, 

and  those  who  were  not  on  duty  remained  in  the  guardhouse — ^you 

call  this  the  gimrdbouaei — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  guardhouse. 
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Q.  And  those  men  in  the  guardhouse  had  their  ammunition  and 
their  Springfield  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  them  there  at  the 
guardhouse. 

Q.  How  many  hours  is  each  relief  on  duty? — A.  They  are  on  two 
hours  and  otf  four. 

Q.  Say  that  there  were  eighteen  men  detailed  from  the  three  com- 
panies on  the  night  of  the  13th,  and  one  relief  was  on  duty,  leaving 
about  twelve  of  the  men  in  the  guardhouse,  those  men  were  off  duty 
from  two  to  four  hours ?= — A.  Yes,  sir:  they  were  off  four  hours. 

Q.  They  were  off  four  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  prevent  those  twelve  men  from  going  into  Browns- 
ville that  night  witn  their  aums  and  anmiunition  and  shooting  up  the 
town? — A.  They  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  guardhouse  whue  on 
duty  under  no  conditions. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  order,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the}'  are  on  duty, 
because 

Q.  What  would  prevent  these  twelve  men  who  are  off  duty,  with 
their  rifles  and  amnmnition,  from  going  into  town? — A.  They  can't  do 
that;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  leave  the  guardhouse  with  the  rifles 
unless  they  leave  with  a  noncommissioned  officer  to  be  posted. 

Q.  Why  is  it  impossible?  Is  it  simply  because  it  is  the  order? — A. 
It  is  the  order,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  they  wanted  to  violate  the  order? — A.  I  have  never 
seen  that  did,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  the  grounds  with 
their  rifles  and  ammunition  and  going  on  a  raid  of  that  kind? — A. 
There  are  four  noncommissioned  officers  there,  and  there  is  the 
sentinel. 

Q.  Suppose  the  noncommissioned  officers  wanted  to  ^o  along  with 
them? — A.  I  have  never  seen  that  did  and  never  heard  talk  of  such, 
and  a  noncommissioned  officer  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  that  has  some 
discipline  and  wouldn't  do  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  If  a  noncommissioned  officer  wanted  to  go  along  >vith  the  men, 
what  would  be  the  difficulty  that  the  men  would  experience  in  going 
on  a  raid  of  that  kind?  Why  couldn't  they  do  it? — A.  I  haven't  seen 
any  of  them,  the  noncommissioned  oft'cers,  neither  privates,  to  dis- 
obey an  order,  and  specially  an  order  of  that  kind.  They  don't  take 
the  rifles  to  go  to  tne  quarters.  When  they  report  to  the  guard- 
bouse  after  the  giving  of  the  relief  they  are  dismissed  b\'  the  corporal 
and  that  relieves  them,  and  they  are  brought  to  the  position  of  port 
arms,  open  chambers,  and  close  chambers,  and  then  they  fall  out  and 
take  their  rifles  and  carry  in  the  guardroom  and  put  them  in  the  gun 
racks — we  have  a  rack  there — and  then  they  are  not  to  be  removed, 
not  until  the  time  is  for  them  to  go  on  post  again,  unless  so  ordered 
by  the  officer  of  the  day,  or  in  case  of  riot  or  something  of  the  kind, 
by  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Are  they  locked  up  there? — A.  No,  sir;  there  isn't  any  locks  on 
the  rack. 

Q.  There  are  no  locks  upon  the  racks  in  the  guardhouse? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q,  All  the  gun  racks  of  each  compan}'  are  placed  in  the  quarters  of 
each  company,  are  they,  or  have  you  one  quarters  for  all  of  the  gun 
racks  of  the  entire  battalion^ — A.  Each  company's  gun   racks  are 
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placed  in  its  individual  quarters.     Each  company  has  separate  quarters 
in  the  battalion. 

Q.  And  the  gun  racks  of  each  company  are  placed  in  the  separate 
quarters  of  each  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  two  of  your  company'  were  per- 
mitted to  sleep  out  of  their  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  where  they  slept  that  night,  how  far  their  sleeping 
quarters  were  from  the  company  quarters! — A.  One  of  those  men 
slept  at  the  quartermaster's  quarters,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  That 
was  Alfred  N.  Williams. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  company  quarters? — A.  I  judge  it  to 
be  about  500  yards,  or  probably  more. 

Q.  Where  did  the  otner  one  sleep? — A.  At  Major  Penrose's  quar- 
ters. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  company  quarters? — A.  That  is  about 
300  3^ards,  I  think. 

O.  How  far  was  the  shooting  that  you  heard  from  the  quartei*s  that 
night? — A.  It  sounded  to  me  to  be  at  least  200  or  more  yards. 

Q.  Did  the  two  men  who  were  permitted  to  sleep  out  of  company 
quarters  report  that  night  for  duty  upon  the  call  to  arms;  were  they 
present  when  the  company  was  formed? — A.  I  think  they  were  pres- 
ent, sir.  I  am  not  sure.  1  couldn't  say  positively  whether  they  were 
or  were  not,  but  I  think  they  were  present  when  the  company  foi'med. 
At  least,  I  know  they  were  present  when  the  company  moved  off.  I 
know  they  were  present  at  that  time. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  could  judge,  the  shooting:  downtown  was  about 
250  yards  from  your  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  according  to  m^' 
judgment.     I  coukln't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  of  the  men  was  sleeping  about  500  yards  from  the 
companv  quartersand  the  other  about  200, 1  think  you  said  i — A.  Three 
hundrecl,  1  think,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  About  300  yards,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  call  to  arms,  if  any  men  of  the  battalion  were  engaged 
in  this  shooting  in  the  town,  couli  they  not  have  reached  the  quarters 
of  the  company  just  as  quickly  as  those  two  men  who  were  300  and 
500  yards  from  the  quarters? — A.  If  those 

Q.  If  any  of  the  members  of  the  battalion  were  engaged  in  this 
shooting  downtown,  which  you  judge  to  have  been  about  250  yards 
from  3'our  quarters,  and  two  members  of  your  company  were  sleeping, 
one  300  yards  from  jour  quartei*s  and  the  other  500  yards  from  your 
quarters,  could  not  these  men  of  3'our  company,  if  they  were  engaged 
in  the  shooting,  have  reached  the  company  quarters  after  the  call  to 
arms  just  as  quickly  as  the  other  two  men? — A.  They  could,  sir,  if 
they  could  get  by  the  guard.  D  Company  at  that  time  were  opposite 
the  gate;  that  is.  off  around  by  the  gate,  and  if  thej'  could  get  by  the 
guard  they  could  reach  it. 

Q.  Where  was  the  guard  stationed? — A.  There  was  a  sentinel  on 
post  right  in  the  rear  of  the  quarters;  that  is,  he  patrolled  around  the 
quarters,  and  then  D  Company  had  to  go  out  to  patrol  the  town. 

Q.  How  many  sentinels  were  on  guard  that  night? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir.  I  don't  know  the  number  of  posts.  I  can't  remember  the  number 
of  Dosts  they  had.     There  is  a  sentinel  for  each  post. 

Q.  Yes;  1  understand  that.  If  vou  do  not  know  the  number  of 
posts,  how  then  do  3'ou  know  but  what  a  man  could  have  gotten  in  the 
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quarters  or  barracks  very  easily  without  being  discovered  by  the 
sentinels  i — A.  D  Company  at  that  time  was  stationed  in  rear  of  their 
barracks.  I  don't  know  where  C  Company  was.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that,  and  B  Company,  they  were  in  front  of  that  company 
barracks.  Then,  after  the  report  of  the  company,  all  of  the  companies 
moved  off;  that  is,  in  rear  of  the  quarters;  but  what  taken  place  there 
I  doD't  know,  as  I  remained  at  the  quarters. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Did  these  six  men  that  were  detailed  from  your  company  fall  in 
line  the  next  morning  when  the  reveille  was  sounded?  W  ere  they  in 
line?— »A.  Those  six  men  that  were  on  guard? 

Q.  That  were  on  guard  that  twenty-four  hours? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
not.     I  am  not  sure.     I  didn't  fall  out  with  the  company  myself. 

Q.  You  saw  them  there.  Yoij  were  out  there,  you  say?  Were 
they  in  line?  Would  they  form  in  line? — A.  I  was  not  out  there  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  W^ould  they  have  done  it  any  how  ? — A.  No,  sir;  their  duty  called 
them  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  That  morning,  after  reveille,  would  they  be  at  the  guardhouse  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  attend  reveille  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  So  their  guns  were  not  inspected? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether 
their  guns  were  inspected  or  not. 

Q.  It  is  not  likely,  if  they  were  at  the  guardhouse  with  the  guns. 
They  were  not  there  in  front? — A.  The  commanding  officer  and  the 
company  oflScers  inspected  the  guns  of  the  garrison  that  were  in  use. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  inspected  these  guns  at  the  guard- 
house?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  all  likelihood  they  were  not  inspected? — A.  1  don't  know,  sir, 
whether  they  were  or  not. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  believe  the  Texas  I'angers  were  on  a  brawl 
that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  believe  that? — A.  Just  by  the  statements  that  I 
had  heard  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Twentj^-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Did  you  imagine  the  rangers  were  attacking  the  barracks? — 
A.  When  1  first  wakened  up,  I  didn't  know  what  it  was.  I  didn't 
know  whether  it  was  an  attacK  upon  the  garrison,  or  what  it  was.  I 
didn't  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  general  impression  around  there  that  night  that 
somebody  was  attacking  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  later  on.  That 
is,  I  heard  it  later  on;  after  1  had  begun  to  get  to  m3'8elf. 

Q.  The  rangers  had  never  been  seen  by  you,  or  you  knew  nothing 
about  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  Did  the  members  of  the  Twenty -sixth  ever  tell  you  that  the 
rangers  had  attacked  the  garrison  or  made  any  hostile  demonsti-ation 
against  the  garrison? — A.  No,  sir;  they  onlv  told  me  that  they  had 
been  out  on  brawls — that  is,  go  out  and  just  have  a  general  good  time 
of  shooting  up  the  town — something  like  that. 

Q.  They  just  had  a  good  time  shooting  up  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
having  a  good  time  of  it.  I  think  I  can  name  one  of  the  men — I  am 
not  sure — that  was  present.  It  was  Private  Baker,  of  Company  K, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Baker? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  men. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  This  was  just  innocent  amusement  on  the  part  of  the  llangers, 
shooting  up  the  town,  was  it?— A.  1  suppose  so.  I  never  thought 
anything  of  it.  I  never  taken  it  an3^ways  serious,  or  anything  like 
that. 

Q.  You  never  looked  upon  this  shooting  up  of  the  town  by  the 
Rangers  as  anything  serious;  just  a  pastime  oh  their  part? — A.  At  the 
time  it  was  spoken  of,  I  never  haa  given  it  a  thought,  speaking  of 
any  trouble,  or  nothing  like  that.     I  had  never  gave  it  a  thought,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  or  your  belief,  no  member 
of  vour  conipan}'  or  of  the  battalion  was  engaged  in  this  aifray  that 
niglit?— A.    I es,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard,  and  was  it  discussed  bv  you  when  you  were 
arrested,  that  quite  a  immber  of  Springfield  shells  and  balls  were  found 
around  the  town  and  in  the  houses  after  that  shooting  atfray  that 
night?— A.  After  I  was  arrested?  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  of 
hearing  anything. 

Q.  \ou  never  heard  that  question  discussed? — A.  Not  after  being 
arrested. 

Q.  Before  you  were  arrested,  did  you  hear  it  discussed?— A.  But  I 
heard  Major  Fenrose  speaking  in  regards  to  there  was  lots  of  shells.  I 
never  heard  anything  about  an}'^  balls  or  nothing  of  that  kind,  but 
Major  Penrose  said  tnere  had  been  found  auite  a  number  of  empty 
shells  of  the  Springfield  rifle  and  clips  founa  in  the  streets. 

Q.  If  that  were  a  fact  that  a  number  of  shells  of  the  Springfield 
rifle  and  a  number  of  clips  belonging  to  this  rifle  were  found  in  that 
town  immediately  after  tne  shooting  and  in  the  place  where  the  shoot- 
ing took  place,  would  that  make  you  believe  that  any  member  of  this 
battalion  nad  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  still  believe  that  the  rangers  or  citizens  did  the  shoot- 
ing?— A.  1  don't  believe  that  any  of  the  members  of  the  battalion  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  I  could  not  believe  it  under  that  condition, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  the  men  to  get  any  anmiunition.  The 
amnmnition  that  they  had  in  their  possession  is  accounted  for.  If  they 
are  short  of  one  cartridge,  it  is  charged  up  to  them. 

Q.  When  was  it  discovered,  accoraing  to  your  understanding,  that 
the  men  had  all  of  the  ammunition  that  they  ought  to  have  had? — A. 
When  was  it  discovered? 

Q.  When  did  that  fact  become  known? — A.  Why,  there  wasn't  any 
reports  made  that  any  one  was  short  of  ammunition  when  it  was  taken  in. 

Q.  When  was  the  investigation  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion that  each  man  had? — A.  The  investigation  was  the  following  day 
after  the  other  dav  that  thev  came  off  guard. 

Q.  The  following  day  after  the  shooting? — A.  The  day  that  they 
c*ame  off  of  guard.  I  don't  know  whether  the  ammunition  had  been 
counted  before  that  or  not.  I  couldn't  say.  My  ammunition  was 
taken  awav  from  me  that  morning — that  is,  the  following  morning 
after  the  snooting  of  the  night,  m}^  ammunition  was  taken  away  from 
me.  1  didn't  have  any  further  use  for  it,  and  it  was  taken  away  from 
me;  but  the  others,  1  don't  know  whether  theirs  was  taken  at  that 
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time,  or  they  were  examined  at  that  time  in  regards  of  the  ammuni- 
tion, or  whether  it  was  after  they  had  come  off  guard.  1  don't  know 
that 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  do  3'ou  know  that  each  man  did  have 
the  amount  of  ammunition  that  he  ought  to  have  had^ — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know.     I  couldn't  say  that. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Sergeant,  when  a  man  is  ordered  to  the  hospital  on  sick  call,  is 
not  his  ammunition  taken  from  him,  or  what  do  you  do  ordinarilj^  I 
mean  i — A.  It  is. 

Q.  He  turns  it  in  ^ — A.  It  is  all  turned  in.  Your  equipments  are 
taken  up  and  turned  in.  It  is  checked  up  then — that  is.  if  you  are 
ordered  there  and  go  to  the  hospital;  but  if  you  remain  in  tne  quarters, 
you  keep  your  equipments. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Sergeant,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Was  your  gun  inspected 
that  morning? — A.   Yes,  sir;  my  gun  was  inspected. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  line,  were  you^ — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  inspected  your  gun? — A.  Lieutenant  Laurison. 

Q.  If  you  were  not  in  line,  when  did  he  inspect  yours? — A.  He 
came  up  in  the  barracks  and  inspected  the  rifle  that  I  had  taken  out. 
I  had  to  take  the  rifle  out  of  the  gun  rack,  and  that  is  the  time  it  was 
inspected. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  it  out? — A.  I  had  to  take  it  out  for  him  for 
his  inspection,  according  to  his  orders. 

Q.  He  went  up  there  to  see  you,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  up 
there  to  inspect  all  the  rifles  there  were  up  there,  if  there  were  an}^  in 
the  racks. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  in  there  except  yours? — A.  My  rifle  was 
the  onliest  one  in  the  rack,  to  ni}'  knowledge,  that  morning. 

Q.  And  he  suspected,  did  he,  because  3'ou  had  not  fallen  in,  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  your  rifle? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  been  sick  that  morning  you  would  have  fallen  in, 
would  vou  not?  Would  it  not  have  been  your  dutv  to  fall  in? — A.  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  quarters,  sir. 

Q.  Those  in  charge  of  quarters  do  not  have  to  fall  in? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  there  is  reveille  call? — A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foster: 

Q.   You  have  your  regular  inspections  every  Saturday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  a  rigid  and  thorough  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  the  Saturdays  does  eacn  and  every  member  of  the  com- 

Eany  use  this  rod  and  the  rag  to  clean  his  gun  ? — A.  He  uses  it  only  when 
e  is  going  on  some  duty.  If  he  is  going  on  duty — that  is,  on  guard  — 
he  has  to  clean  up  at  that  time  for  inspection.  He  goes  before  the 
adjutant  then,  ana  appearance  and  his  pieces  and  his  equipment  are  in- 
spected, all  that  are  used  for  that  tour  of  guard  duty. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  vou  understood  my  question.  Are  this  rod  and 
these  clean  rags  usecf  by  each  soldier  every  time  he  cleans  his  gun 
for  inspection! — A.  He  uses  the  rod.  The  rod  remains  in  the  sec- 
tion room  and  he  has  the  rag;  that  is  to  wipe  through  the  barrel  of 
his  gun  to  clean  the  dust  out  and  what  dirt  that  may  come  in  contact 
witn  it 
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Q.  I  a.sk  you  does  he  use  that  every  time  he  cleans  his  gun  for  in- 
spection ? — A.  If  he  does  not  use  that  there  is  another  bnish  that  he 
uses  that  he  carries  in  the  butt  of  his  gun  in  place  of  this  rod  that 
they  used  to  have.  They  used  to  have  a  rod  in  the  old  Springfield 
rifles.  Instead  of  that,  in  an  oil  cup  in  one  end  of  it,  they  have  a  brush. 
I  have  seen  them  use  that. 

Q.  When  a  rifle  is  fired,  what  do  you  use  to  clean  the  barrel  out 
with;  the  brushy — A.  No,  sir;  it  can't  be  cleaned  with  a  brush.  They 
use  salsoda  and  water. 

Q.  It  would  be  impossible  then,  as  1  understand,  to  clean  the  barrel 
of  the  rifle  out  with  this  brush  after  it  had  been  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  to  clean  it  for  anv  inspection. 

Q.  And  you  invariably  use  a  rod  with  a  rag  after  you  have  fired 
the  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  brush  is  of  no  service  in  cleaning  a  gun  after  it  has  been 
fired  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  the  second  porch  was  about  12  feet  higher 
that  the  lower  porch.  I  wish  3'ou  would  think  of  that  carefully,  and 
3ee  whether  or  not  you  think  that  would  be  as  high  as  that  porch 
was. — A.  I  judge,  sir,  it  was,  according  to  my  judgment. 

Q.  Indicate  on  the  wall  of  this  room  about  how  much  higher  than 
the  floor  the  second  porch  was  above  the  lower  porch. — A.  About 
from  the  floor  to  those  lamp  lights  there. 

Q.  About  that  high  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  said  it  was  20  to  22  feet. — A.  That  is  what  I 
would  take  it  to  be,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  Private  Baker,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  told  you 
something  about  the  town  being  shot  up  down  there? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  first  name? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  company  he  belonged  to? — A.  He  belonged 
to  Companj'  K. 

Q.  Company  K  of  the  Twenty -sixth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  company  is  now? — A.  They  were  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston  the  lastl  knew  of  them. 

Q.  Where  did  he  tell  you,  then — at  Fort  Sam  Houston  or  at  Browns- 
ville?— A.  He  told  me  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  While  you  w^ere  there  in  confinement? — A.  I  was  in  the  hospital 
at  the  time. 

Q.  W^as  he  in  the  hospital  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   He  had  been  stationed  at  Brownsville,  had  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Immediately  preceding  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  before  I  went 
there. 

Q.  .Just  what  was  it  he  told  you  about  the  town  being  shot  up  by 
people,  no  matter  who  they  were? — A.  W^e  were  speaking  of  the  affair 
at  Brownsville,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  known  them  to  have  brawls 
down  there — that  is,  the  rangers  used  to  get  out  and  have  a  regular 
good  time  shooting  up  the  town. 

Q.  You  mean  they  would  get  on  a  spree,  or  a  frolic,  or  a  drunk? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  a  lot  of  shooting  around  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  the  way  he  told  me. 

Q,  Did  he  speak  about  that  as  a  usual  or  an  unusual  occurrence? — 
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A.  He  never  said.  He  didn't  say  which  it  was,  sir,  but  he  was  just 
merelv  speaking. 

Q.  l)ia  anybody  else  connected  with  the  Twentj^-sixth  Infantiy  tell 
you  anything  of  tnat  sort  that  you  now  recall  'i  I  only  want  your  best 
recollection,  if  you  have  any. — A.  1  am  not  sure,  but  it  seems  like 
private  McCue  did. 

Q.  Can  3'ou  give  his  first  name? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Private  McCue? — A.  Private  McCue,  of  Company  L.  They 
were  both  in  the  hospital  at  the  same  time  with  me  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston — that  is,  while  I  was  in  confinement  there  with  the  same 
trouble.     I  had  to  be  taken  in  the  hospital  there  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Infantrv  left  behind  at  Brownsville  after  the  companies  left  there  to 
which  they  belonged,  to  await  your  coming?— A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was 
a  detachment. 

Q.  How  large  a  detachment  was  it;  how  many  men  were  therein 
it? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  but  I  think  there  were  about  20  men  left 
back  there.     I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  They  were  there  how  long  after  you  arrived? — A.  They  left  the 
following  morning,  I  think,  after  our  arrival. 

Q.  Did  }'ou  have  any  talk  with  them  about  rows  or  brawls,  what- 
ever you  call  them? — A.  No,  sir;  we  never  had  any  talk  about  that. 

Q.  All  your  talk  was  up  at  Fort  Sam  Houston?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
only  talk  1  had  with  them  was  in  regard  to  what  took  place — asking 
what  kind  of  a  place  it  was  and  how  did  they  like  the  place  there,  etc. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  not  seeing  any  shells  in  your  barracks  when 
you  arrived  there.  You  said,  however,  that  the  shells  that  were  emp- 
tied by  target  firing  were  gathered  up  and  put  in  a  hox,  as  I  under- 
stood 3-ou? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  be  turned  into  the  arsenal,  I  suppose,  later,  were  they? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  when  you  left  Niobrara  your  shells,  gath- 
ered up  from  target  practice  for  the  summer,  had  all  been  turned  in, 
or  whether  you  had  some  in  Company  B  that  you  took  with  you  to 
Brownsville. — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  they  was  all  turned  in 
or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though  thev  was  not  all  turned  in.  I  am 
not  sure.     The  quartermaster-sergeant  had  the  looking  after  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  took  a  box  of  shells  down 
there  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  a  partly  filled  box? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wakner: 

Q.  One  or  two  questions,  Mr.  Jackson.  You  say  there  was  a  de- 
tachment of  about  20  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry A.  Yes,  sir;  I 

guess  about  20.     I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  That  were  there  when  you  came  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  answer  to  a  question  you  said  that  you  talked  with  them 
as  to  how  they  liked  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  they  were  treated  there,  I  suppose? — A.  No,  sir;  there 
wasn't  anything  spoken  about  how  they  were  treated.  It  was  just 
merely  that  they  were  new  acquaintances  and  we  asked  them,  and  they 
asked  me  what  did  I  think  of  my  new  station,  and  I  asked  them  bow 
did  they  like  Brownsville  during  the  time  they  were  there. 
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Q.  They  said  they  liked  it  very  much,  did  they  not? — A.  Some  of 
them  liked  it  verv  well  and  others  did  not. 

Q.  Thcv  were  white  soldiers,  were  thej'if — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
white  soldiers. 

Q.  In  your  cross-examination  you  said,  as  I  remember,  that  when 
j^ou  were  aroused  fiom  sleep  by  the  shooting  and  the  call  to  arms  it 
occurred  to  you  then  that  the  Texas  i  anj>ers  were  doing  the  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  This  talk  that  you  had  with  Private  Baker,  of  Company  K,  and 
with  Private  McCue,  also  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  occurred  at 
Fort  8am  Houston  when  you  were  in  the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  some  weeks  after  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  Therefore  that  could  have  had  no  effect  upon  your  forming  your 
opinion  there? — A.  That  was  the  opinion  that  1  had  formed  after  they 
told  me  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  form  that  opinion  until  after  they  told  you  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  was  that  after  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of 
Brownsville? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  exactly  what  time  it  was  that  1 
went  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  So  that  at  no  time  while  you  were  at  Brownsville  did  you  have 
the  opinion  that  the  Texas  Kangers  were  engaged  in  the  shooting  up 
of  the  town? — A.  No  sir;  I  didn't  know^  who  it  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  3'ou  if  you  knew,  but  did  you  have  any  opinion 
that  they  were  connected  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all.  Sergeant.  You  are  not  discharged. 
Wait  about  until  we  give  further  directions. 

TESTIMONT  OF  WALKER  McCTJSDT. 

Walker  McCurdy  was  duly  sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as 
follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Give  us  3^our  name  in  full. — A.  Walker  McCurdy. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now? — A.  El  Reno,  Okla. 

Q.  How  are  you  employed  now  ? — A.  The  Traders'  Compress  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was. 

Q.  In  August  last,  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  l>elong  to? — A.  B  Company,  sir. 

Q.  What  oiScial  position  did  you  hold  in  that  company,  if  any? — 
A.  I  was  quartermaster-sergeant,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  enlisted  originally;  what  State? — A.  My  first 
enlishment? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  My  first  enlistment,  1  was  enlisted  in  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  I  was  born  in  Tennessee,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  Clarksville. 

Q.  You  were  born  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  you  went  to  Indiana  to 
live,  and  j'ou  enlisted  there,  did  you? — A.  I  was  just  passing  through 
Indiana. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  put  in  evidence  at  this  place  the  official 
record  of  Walker  McCurdy,  as  found  at  page  245  of  Senate  Document 
No.  155. 
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The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

WALKBK   M*CURDY. 

KnliHted  July  5,  1890;  was  discharged  as  a  8eT)^antf  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantrv,  July  4,  1895,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  excellent. 

Reeniisted  July  5,  1895;  was  dischaiiged  as  a  sergeant,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantrv,  July  4,  1898,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  excellent. 

Reeniisted  July  5,  1898;  was  honorably  di8charge<l  as  a  sergeant,  Company  B, 
Twenty-tifth  Infantry,  March  3,  1899,  upon  his  own  request,  he  having  enlisted  for 
the  war  with  Spain;  character  excellent. 

Reenlist^  March  4,  1899;  wa.^  discharged  as  a  quartermaster-sergeant.  Company 
B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  March  3,  1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlisthient;  char- 
acter excellent 

Reeniisted  March  4,  1902;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  March  3,  1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  excellent. 

Reenliste<l  March  4,  UK)5;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  quartermaster- 
sergeant.  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  22,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service? — A.  About  sixteen  years, 
four  months,  and  a  few  days. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  all  that  time  in  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infan- 
try <— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Cuba  with  your  regiment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  of  the  battles  in  Cuba? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  any  battles  in  the  Philippines?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  was  in 
several  engagements  there. 

Q.  You  were  constantly  with  your  company  and  wherever  it  was, 
were  you^ — A.  The  whole  time,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  acting  as  quartermaster-sergeant  of  B  Company  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  last  August,  when  the  firing  occurred  in  Browns- 
ville?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  which  we  have  been  investigating.  Now,  sergeant,  tell 
us  where  vou  were  at  the  time  that  firincr  commenced^ — A.  I  was  in 
my  quartei-s,  in  bed,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  your  quarters? — A.  My  quarters  was  in  the  bar 
racks  of  Company  B. 

Q.  Upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  Downstairs. 

Q.  V\  hereabouts  in  the  quarters  downstairs? — A.  Right  on  the  west 
side  of  the  building,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  west  side  of  the  building;  the  side  toward  the 
town? — A.  Next  to  the  town,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  side  next  to  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sleeping  in  your  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  called — the  orderly's  room? — A.  No;  the  room  nex 
to  the  storeroom. 

Q.  You  were  next  to  the  storeroom ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  where  you  slept? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  room  was  leading 
right  into  the  storeroom. 

Q.  State  whether  the  windows  were  open  or  closed. — A.  My  win- 
dows were  closed. 

Q.  Closed? — A.  At  least  they  had  screens  on  them,  but  it  was  so 
warm  that  I  kept  the  windows  up. 

Q.  You  had  screens  on  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  out? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  They  have  some  down  there,  1  expect,  in  Augwat^ — X^^.^Hivc. 
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Q.  Now,  what  occurred?  Were  you  awake  or  asleep  when  the 
firing  commenced? — A.  1  was  asleep  when  the  firing  commenced. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  awake  and  what  was  it  awakened  you? — A. 
The  firing  and  tne  call  to  arms  was  going  on  when  I  woke  up.  I  don't 
know  which  one  woke  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  3'ou  were  awakened? — A.  The  first  thing, 
1  w^ent  on  to  dress  mvself. 

ft. 

Q.  Were  the  quarters  dark  or  were  the}'  lighted  when  you  got 
awake? — A.  They  was  dark  when  I  woke  up;  1  couldn't  see  a  light 
in  the  place. 

Q.  You»  proceeded  to  dress  yourself,  and  then  what? — A.  Then  I 
went  out  in  front  of  the  company  to  answer  roll  call. 

Q.   You  heard  the  call  to  aritis,  did  3^ou? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  fall  out  with  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  with  your  rifle  or  without  it? — A.  No,  sir;  my 
rifle  was  locked  up  in  the  storeroom.     I  didn't  carry  my  rifle  out. 

Q.  Your  rifle  was  downstairs,  locked  in  a  storeroom? — A.  Right 
next  to  my  room. 

Q.  Is  that  the  place  where  you  kept  3^our  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  kept 
my  rifle  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  And  your  ammunition  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  fall  in  with  the  company  without  your  rifle? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — A.  After  the  roll  call  my  company  com- 
mander ordered  me  to  get  a  box  of  ammunition.  I  went  and  pro- 
ceeded and  got  that.  Tasked  him  could  I  go  back  and  put  on  mv 
shirt.  I  didn't  have  on  nothing  but  my  underi^hirt,  and  the  mosqui- 
toes were  about  to  eat  me  up,  with  a  thin  undershirt  on,  and  my 
shoes.  1  went  out  without  m^'  shoes,  because  I  left  my  shoes  on  the 
porch,  and  I  really  had  forgotten  where  I  left  them. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  tell  us  you  dressed  yourself,  it  does  not  seem 
you  did  dress  yourself? — A.  I  put  on  my  trousei-s,  but  I  couldn't  find 
my  overshirt  and  my  shoes. 

Q.  But  you  did  go  out  to  the  roll  call? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  called  the  roll? — A.  First  Sergeant  Sanders. 

Q.  Were  any  persons  present  when  the  roll  was  called? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  was  Lieutenant  Lawrason  and  Major  Penrose  there  himself. 

Q.  You  saw  both  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  where  in  the  compan^^  did  you  fall  into  ranks,  on  the  right 
or  center? — A.  My  place  is  in  the  center  of  the  file  closers.  1  guess  1 
fell  in  about  the  center  of  the  company. 

Q.  As  a  sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remained  there  without  your  rifle  until  the  roll  was  called? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  with  what  result  the  roll  was  culled  ? — A.  The  first 
sergeant"-!  don't  remember  how  many  men  he  reported  absent.  So 
many  was  absent.     I  don't  know  how  many  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  reported  all  present  and  accounted  for 
or  not? — A.  No;  I  am  positive  he  did  not  report  all  present  and 
accounted  for.  He  turned  around  and  reported  to  Lieutenant  Lauri- 
son  so  many  absent,  but  he  stated  where  tney  were  all  at. 

Q.  And  you  state  that  after  the  roll  was  called  and  the  report  was 
wade^  jou  asked  permission  of  the  company  commander  to  do  what? — 
A.  After  be  sent  me  back  for  a  box  of  ammumUotv. 
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Q.  He  came  and  directed  you  to  get  a  box  of  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  after  the  roll  was  called. 

Q.  What  do  jrou  mean  by  a  box  of  ammunition?— A.  That  is  1,200 
rounds.     That  is  one  of  these  cases  our  ammunition  is  shipped  to  us  in. 

Q.  Your  ammunition  is  shipped  to  you  in  cases? — Yes,  sir;  cases  of 
1,200  rounds. 

Q.  And  when  you  open  the  case,  you  find  the  ammunition  in  what 
\'ou  call  bandoliers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty  rounds  in  a  bandolier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  60  bandoliers 
in  a  case. 

Q.  That  is  1,200  in  a  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Laurison  told  you  to  bring  out  a  case  of  that  ammu- 
nition { — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  proceeded  back  to  my  storeroom, 
opened  a  case,  and  brought  it  to  him,  and  turned  it  over  to  him. 

Q.  To  whom  did  j^ou  turn  it  over? — A.  To  the  lieutenant,  and  he  told 
me  to  give  it  to  the  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  the  tirat  sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  whether  it  was  then  distributed  to  the 
men. — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  distributed  it  or  no.  At  least  I 
couldn't  swear  to  it,  because  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  more  of  that  ammunition  afterwards? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  when  I  received  it  and  it  was  turned  back  to  me. 

Q.  Was  that  same  ammunition  retui'ned  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  15th.  1  am  not  positive,  but 
I  think  it  was  on  the  15th. 

Q.  Mondaj'  was  the  13th,  Tuesday  was  the  14th,  and  Wednesday  was 
the  loth.  \ou  think  it  was  the  15th? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  the 
15th;  yes,  sir. 

Q.   what  makes  you  think  it  was  returned  to  you  that  morning? 
A.  Because  the  company  went  on  guard  on  the  14th.     The  whole 
company  mounted  guard. 

Q.  And  remained  on  guard  how  long? — A.  And  remained  on  guard 
twenty -four  hours. 

Q.  And  they  had  all  this  ammunition  during  that  period? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  they  came  oflf  guard  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  which 
would  be  Wednesday  morning,  you  think  they  returned  this  ammuni- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  other  ammunition  did  they  return  to  you  at  that  time? — 
A.  The  20  rounds  we  had  when  we  left  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  Had  each  man  20  rounds  before  you  distributed  this  case  of 
1,200? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  20  rounds  when  we  left  Niobrara. 

Q.  That  was  returned  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  returned — each  man  coming  and  returning  his 
own?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  when  the  return  was  made  to  3'ou  of  that 
ammunition,  each  man's  ammunition  was  counted? — A.  I  counted 
every  round  of  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  special  instructions  to  that  eflfect 
from  the  company  commander,  Lieutenant  Laurison? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Lieutenant  Laurison  ordered  me  to  receive  the  ammunition  and  count 
it^  to  see  that  each  man  had  the  number  of  rounds  iVi^l  n^^\%^\\.^^V.q 
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him.  I  couldn't  tell  what  had  been  issued  to  him  after  the  1,2(X) 
rounds,  but  after  checking  it  up  and  checking  up  the  20  rounds  per 
man,  I  found  I  had  every  round  of  ammunition  that  was  due  me. 

Q.  Was  there  one  single  cartridge  missing  in  all  that  company? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  find  any  miasing. 

Q.  Every  cartridge  was  therel — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  cartridge. 

Q.  Just  exactly  what  the  men  were  responsible  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  ball  cartridge  3'^ou  are  talking  about? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  original  ammunition. 

Q.  The  long-range  ball  cartridge,  as  it  is  called? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  another  kind  of  cartridge,  which  is  called  the  reduced- 
range  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  guard  cartridge. 

Q.  That  is  for  guard  purposes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  ammunition  of  that  kind  was  issued 
when  this  other  ammunition  was  taken  up. — A.  I  issued  20  rounds 
per  man. 

Q.  Did  you  have  enough  to  go  around? — A.  I  didn't  have  enough 
to  go  around. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  lack  of  enough  to  go  around  and  what  did  you 
do  as  to  those  you  could  not  give  guard  cartridges  to? — A.  I  issued 
20  rounds  to  them  of  the  origmal  ammunition. 

Q.  Of  the  guard  cartridges^ — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  He  said  the  original  ammunition. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  others  to  whom  you  could  not  furnish  guard  cartridges  you 
gave  ball  cartridges  toil — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty  to  each?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  15th? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  same  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  man\'  of  these  guard  cartridges  did  your  company  have,  if 
you  know? — A.  1  disremember  exactly,  but  I  think  it  was  six  hundred 
and  something.     I  an)  not  sure. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  enough  to  go  around — 20  cartridges  to  the 
man? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  disremember  how  many  rounds  thej'  had. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  further  change  in  the  ammu- 
nition while  you  were  at  Brownsville.  That  is.  did  the  men  keep  this 
guard  ammunition— these  reduced-iange  cartridges — until  they  left 
there? — A.  Y"es,  sir;  because  they  were  all  checked  up  perfectly 
straight  when  we  were  at  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  about  that.  Did  you  issue  any  more  cartridges 
before  you  left  Brownsville  for  El  Reno?  That  is  what  I  want  to  get 
at.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  did  you  issue  and  when.? — A.  I  issued  1,200  rounds  more. 

Q.  When  did  you  issue  that? — A.  I  issued  that  on  the  night — I 
don't  just  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Just  before  you  left? — A.  Just  l»efore  we  left  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Was  that  ball  cartridges?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  original 
ammunition. 

Senator  Overman.  Right  there,  Senator,  are  they  not  all  ball 
cartridges? 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  what  they  call  the  ball  cartridge  is  the 
regular 

A.  Steel  JHcket 
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Senator  Fobaker.  Steel  jacketed  cailridge. 
Senator  Overman.  The  other  has  a  ball  out  is  reduced. 
Senator  Foraker.  It  is  not  covered  with  steel. 
The  WriNESS.  It  is  a  lead  bullet. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  far  can  you  shoot  accurately  with  this  garrison  cartridge, 
or  this  reduced  guard  cartridge? — A.  I  am  not  positive  now,  but  I 
think  vou  have  to  take  an  elevation  of  200  yards.     I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Vou  have  to  take  an  elevation  of  200  yards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  light  charge  of  powder  in  that  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  a  lead  bullet,  with  a  li^ht  charge  of  powder. 

Q.  Used  simply  for  garrison  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  other  cartridge  with  a  large  ball  will  shoot  how  far? — A^ 
Some  claim  it  will  throw  a  ball  over  4  miles.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  will  go  right  through  a  house,  will  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  El  Reno,  did  you  then  afterwards  turn  in  your 
guns  and  your  cartridges  before  you  left  the  company  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  checked  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  checked 
up  properly. 

Q.  Did  they  balance  a^in  to  a  cartridge,  as  you  said  they  did  at 
Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  missing  cartridge? — A.  Not  as  I  know  of.  The 
Captain  was  there  checking  up  himself. 

Q.  Your  work  in  receiving  that  ammunition  and  counting  up  and 
making  these  reports  was  all  supervised  b\^  your  commissioned  oflncers, 
was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thev  are  the  men  who  are  accountable  for  this  ammunition  ? — A. 
les,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant,  did  you  ever  clean  a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  Army  how  long,  did  you  say? — A.  About 
sixteen  years  four  months  and  some  days — about  eighteen  days, 
I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  it  takes  a  man  to  clean  one  of  these 
new  Springfield  rifles,  such  as  you  had  at  Brownsville  in  August  last 
at  the  time  of  this  firing,  so  as  to  make  it  clean  enough  to  pass  inspec- 
tion after  it  has  been  tired,  say,  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  times? — A. 
Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  clean  one  myself  under  t>venty-five  or  thirty 
minutes.  It  depends  upon  the  ability  of  a  man  to  clean  a  rifle.  Lots 
of  them  would  clean  on  it  half  a  day  and  wouldn't  get  it  cleani 

Q.  Lots  of  them  do? — A.  Lots  of  men  will  clean  on  a  rifle  for  half 
a  day  and  come  out  the  next  morning,  and  you  will  have  to  condemn 
him  because  it  is  not  clean. 

Q.  A  man  who  is  as  near  ah  expert  at  it  as  a  man  can  be,  short  of 
being  an  ordnance  oflScer,  an  expert — how  long  would  it  take  him? — 
A.  Ithink  he  should  clean  it  in  from  twentv-tive  to  thirtv  minutes. 

Q.  And  you  have  seen  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  rifles 
cleaned,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  seen  these  rifles  cleaned,  so  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate you  have  seen  that  many  cleanings  of  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  not  go  into  the"  details  of  the  cleaning,  simply  to  sav« 
time,  however.  Now,  one  other  word.  You  were  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant.  What  duty  does  the  quartermaster-sergeant  have  to  per- 
form with  respect  to  target  practice? — A.  All  I  have  got  to  perform, 
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I  have  got  to  issue  the  ammunition — send  the  ammunition  out.     On 
the  morning  of  the  tiring  1  have  got  to  to  send  it  out  to  the  range. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  target  firing  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  do  any  firing  at  Brownsville  of  any  kind  before  this 
niglit? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  Niobmra  you  did  do  target  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  com- 
pleted our  target  practice  at  Niobrara. 

Q.  Before  you  left  there  ?— A,  Yes,  sir;  about  the  15th. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  range  at  Niobrara  from  your  barracks  ? — A.  I 
judge  from  our  barracks  it  could  not  have  been  over  a  thousand  yards, 
an}' way. 

Q.  When  some  of  the  men  from  your  company,  or  your  whole  com- 
pany, were  going  out  to  engage  in  target  practice,  what  orders  did  you 
receive  with  respect  to  ammunition? — A.  All  the  orders  I  received, 
they  were  going  to  fire  this  morning,  and  to  send  out  ammunition. 

Q.  Would  the\-  tell  j'ou  how  much  ammunition  to  bring  out? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  take  out  the  same  quantity  without  regard  to  whether 
50  men  were  going  out  or  10  men  were  going  out?—  A.  Very  seldom 
they  would  tell  me  how  many  men  was  going  out.  If  they  only  had  a 
few  men,  they  would  tell  me,  and  I  would  know  how  much  to  send 
out.  If  they  would  say  the  companv  is  going  out,  I  would  just  count 
out  about  800  or  900  rounds  and  send  it  out. 

Q.  Did  you  send  it  out  or  did  3'ou  go  sometimes? — A.  Sometimes  I 
would  go  myself,  but  most  times  I  would  have  to  send  it  out. 

Q.  Now,  just  a  word  before  I  forget  about  it.  Was  this  ammuni- 
tion which  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  men— that  which  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  20  rounds  or  10  rounds,  whatever  it  may  have  been  that  the 
men  had — in  your  possession '( — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  3'ou  keep  it,  as  to  being  under  lock  and  key? — A.  I 
kept  it  under  lock  and  key  continually. 

Q.  That  was  your  business? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  chargeable  with  all  the  ammunition  that  was  charged 
up  to  the  (K)mpany  except  that  which  was  ali'eady  distributed  to  the 
men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  render  an  account  for  it  all? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  memorandum  account  of  all  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  called  upon,  then,  to  send  ammunition  to  the 
range,  you  counted  out  a  quantity? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  made  a  memorandum  of  that — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sent  it  out  in  charge  of  somebody  if  you  did  not  go 
yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  that  ammunition  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  fired  it? — A.  When  they  got  to  the  mnge,  the  man  who  carried  it 
out — he  was  detailed  in  charge  of  the  guard  to  carry  the  ammunition 
to  the  range — he  sat  right  down  there  and  issued  it.  He  would  give 
a  man  five  rounds  of  ammunition,  five  cartridges. 

Q.  If  a  man  did  not  fire  all  those  five  cartridges  or  ten  cartridges, 
or  twenty  cartridges  that  were  so  given  him,  what  did  he  do  with  the 
surplus? — A.  They  had  to  be  returned  back  because  there  was  a  com- 
missioned oflScer  to  see  that  they  were  returned. 

.    Q.  As  well  as  a  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  always 
had  a  noncommissioned  officer  to  assist  him  on  the  range. 

Q.  Did  a  man  have  any  chance,  without  running  the  risk  of  a  court- 
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martial,  to  get  any  surplus  ammunition  in  connection  with  target 
practice! — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  know  of/ 

Q.  And  if  he  appropriated  any  to  himself,  he  would  have  to  do  it 
right  under  the  eye  of  the  oflBcer,  would  he  not? — Yes,"  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  allowed  to  speak  to  the  man  while  he  was 
firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  target  practice?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  man  was  allowed  to  speak  to  him? — A.  After  he  came  to  the 
firing  point  there  is  no  one  allowed  to  speak  to  him. 

Q.  And  the  oflBcer A.  The  oflScer  did  not  speak  to  him  himself. 

Q.  And  every  shot  he  fired  was  tallied?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  the  firing  at  Brownsville  that  night? — A. 
No,  sir;  1  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it  j^ourself  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  Company  B.who  had  anything  to 
do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  an3^thing  that  causes  you  to  suspect  anybody 
jn  Company  B  with  having  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Is  all  that  true  as  to  the  other  companies? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  other  companies. 

Q.  C  and  D — I  mean  do  you  know  of  anything  that  causes  you  to 
suspect  anybody  belonging  to  either  conman}^  C  Company  or  D 
ComMny? — A.  I  could  not  suspect  anybody  that  belonged  to  that 
battalion  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  withheld  any  knowledge  from  anybody  in  regard  to 
this  matter — refused  to  tell  anybody  all  about  it  that  you  might 
know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  told  ever3'body  who  asked  you,  or  had  a  right  to  ask 
you,  about  everything  you  knew  about  it? — A.  I  told  them  all  I  knew 
about  it. 

Q.  Has  anybodj'  told  you  how,  except  by  telling  all  you  know,  you 
are  to  prove  you  are  innocent? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  had  anyone 
make  any  suggestions  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  instructed  on  that  point?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  this  tiring  when  you  first  heard  it^  Where,  appar- 
ently, was  it  located?  When  you  awakened  and  heard  this  firing  that 
nig£it,  where  did  it  seem  to  be  tia,king  place?— A.  It  was  down,  sir,  just 
opposite  to  our  barmcks,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  that  you  heard  or  saw  anywhere  within  the 
wall  of  the  reservation? — A.  No,  sir;  I  seen  two  flashes  from  a  rifle — 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  rifle— just  about  the  alley  that  led  to  B  Com- 
pany's barracks. 

Q.  On  the  outside?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing,  that  you  know  of,  from  the  upper  porch 
of  B  Company's  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  were  sleeping  right  below? — A.  I  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
sir. 

Q.  W^ith  the  window  open  and  nothing  except  a  screen  between  you 
and  the  outside? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Were  those  flashes  toward  the  barracks  or  away  from  the 
barrackst — A.  No,  sir;  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  going  toward 
the  Rio  Grande  River. 
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B}^  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Like  the  guns  were  pointed  toward  the  Rio  Grande  River? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Hemenway: 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  the  Spanish-American  war?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  battle  before  this  Spanish-American  war; 
that  is,  did  you  have  any  service  on  the  frontier,  in  Indian  wars? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Were  you  in  battle  down  in  Cuba  at  any  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that?— A.  The  1st  and  2d  days  of  July  1  was  under 
fire  there  in  Cuba. 

Q.  At  what  place? — A.  At  El  Caney  on  the  1st  and  around  San 
Juan  Hill  on  the  2d. 

Q.  You  were  not  wounded  in  either  of  those  battles? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  at  any  other  time  while  you  were  in  Cuba? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  w^ere  you  in  the  Philippine  Islands? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Were  vou  under  fire  at  an}^  time  there? — A.  I  was  tired  on  sev- 
eral times  there.  I  wouldn't  call  it  an  engagement.  I  was  fired  on 
seveml  times  there  from  ambush.  I  wouldn't  ^all  that  an  engage- 
ment. I  was  at  Subig  every  time  I  was  fired  on  there.  My  company 
was  stationed  there.  We  was  often  tackled  there,  every  night  or  two, 
and  I  was  at  Fort  O'Donuell  when  we  taken  that  place. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  place  besides  that  where  you  were  engaged 
in  skirmishes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  Tiave  you  enlisted  ? — A.  Five  times,  sir. 

Q.  Your  discharge  each  time  shows  ''character  excellent,"  doe«) 
it? — A.  Every  one,  except  the  last  one  I  got. 

Q.  The  last  one,  of  course,  does  not  show  '* excellent."  It  is  a 
dishonorable  discharge  or  a  discharge  without  honor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  everything  you  know  about  the  Brownsville 
shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  3'ou  in  any  way  concealing  any  information  you  have  in 
regard  to  that  shooting  there? — A.  I  haven't  any  information  what- 
ever. I  was  about  as  anxious,  I  guess,  as  you  gentlemen  are,  to  find 
out  who  did  the  shooting,  to  see  if  our  men  did  it;  because  some  of 
our  men  had  had  long  service  and  rendered  too  valuable  service  to 
the  Government  to  throw  it  away  in  that  manner.  If  I  knew  anyone 
who  did  it  I  would  certainly  give  it  away  at  the  first  instance.  I 
would  not  harbor  anyone.  I  liaven't  B>ny  information.  1  couldn't 
find  out  any.  I  had  nothing  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  any 
of  the  men  were  guiltv. 

Q.  And  3^ou  have  all  the  time  been  anxious  to  find  out? — A.  I  have 
been  anxious,  and  I  am  anxious  until  to-day  to  find  out  if  I  possibly 
could. 

Q.  You  are  not  satisfied  then  with  the  discharge  from  the  Army 
without  honor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  I  wouldn't  do  it.  I  haven't 
did  anything  for  them  to  give  me  such  a  discharge.  Let  them  punish 
the  guilty  parties;  don't  punish  me. 

Q.  You  nave  made  every  eflfort  you  could  to  find  out  who  was  guilty 
at  Brownsville? — A.  I  have,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Scoit: 

Q.  Sergeant,  you  have  a  pride  in  your  past  record  in  the  Army,  have 
you  not? — A.  i  e«,  sir;  I  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  it.  I  have  never 
been  punished  in  my  sixteen  years,  four  months,  and  eighteen  days,  I 
think  it  is,  that  I  served  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  never  were  in  the  guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  have 
never  been  punished  in  no  way. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  never  in  any  shooting  scrape  of  any  kind? — A.  Never 
in  no  row  of  any  kind,  not  even  to  a  row  around  the  company. 
Q.  To  what? — A.  Not  even  a  row  around  the  company. 
Q.  Among  your  comrades? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Just  a  few  questions.  Sergeant.  You  arc  quite  familiar  with 
tliose  barrac'ks?    You  had  a  room  in  the  barracks? — A.  At  Brownsville? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
,  Q.   What  was  the  height  of  the  ceiling  there,  the  first  floor? — A.  1 
don't  know  exac^.tl}'.     I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Eight  or  10  feet,  more  or  less? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
over  10  feet. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  over  10  feet? — A.  No,  sir;  because 
the  ceilings  are  very  low.     I  can  easily  reach  the  ceiling. 

Q.  There  were  two  porches  there,  were  there  not,  an  upper  and  a 
lower  porch  to  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  same  distance  between  the  two  porches  as  between  the 
ceilings  in  the  rooms,  was  it  not?— A.  I  judge  so. 

Q.  You  were  there.  That  could  not  be  to  exceed  10  feet,  in  your 
judgment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  the  company? — A. 
Ye*s,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  issuing  to  the  other  companies? — 
A.  No,  sir;  only  my  own  company. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  14:th  you  issued  to  your  company— that 
is,  it  was  some  time  after  12  o'clock,  and  I  had  better  speak  of  it  as  the 
night  of  the  13th,  .so  it  will  not  be  confusing — the  night  of  the  13th 
you  issued  additional  ammunition  to  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  could,  20  rounds? — A.  1  don't  know  how  much 
it  was.     I  carried  out  1,200  rounds. 

Q.  Did  vou  distribute  it  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  the  first  sergeant 
distributed  it. 

Q.  That  was  his  business  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  distributed  it, 
because  I  was  out  there  with  nothing  on  but  my  sock  feet. 

Q.  When  was  it  turned  in  to  you  again? — A.  That  was  the  15th,  I 
thinks  the  next  morning  after  they  came  oflf  guard. 

Q.  What  other  ammunition  did  they  turn  in  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th? — A.  They  turned  in  all  the  ammunition  the}'  had  in  their 
possession. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  their  guns^ — A.  As  they  came  off  guard 
they  were  locked  in  the  arm  racks. 

Q.  Were  they  turned  in  also?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  turned  in  to 
the  Arst  sergeant's  room. 

Q.  And  all  of  the  ammunition? — A.  All  of  the  ammunition. 
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Q.  Both  what  you  call  the  bail  cartridge A.  The  steel  jackets 

were  all  turned  in. 

Q.  Leaving  no  ammunition  with  the  men? — A.  Only  the  guard 
amniunition,  and  those  men  where  my  guard  ammunition  wouldn't 
hold  out,  they  kept  the  steel-jacketed  bullets. 

Q.  Let  me  unaerstand,  Sergeant,  so  as  to  make  this  plain.  You 
have  a  right  to  do  that.  They  retained  a  part  of  the  ammunition  all 
the  time  they  were  there? — A.  No,  sir;  only  those  where  1  couldn't 
issue  the  guard  ammunition. 

Q.  But  the  guard  ammunition  they  retained,  did  they? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  issued  that  when  1  received  all  the  ammunition  they  had  in  their 
possession. 

Q.  Thev  retained  that  all  the  time  they  were  at  Brownsville? — A. 
The  guard  ammunition? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Hemenway: 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that.  Did  they  turn  in  the  ammuni- 
tion and  then  did  you  reissue  it  to  them  when  your  guard  ammunition 
would  not  reach  around? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  turned  in  and  reissued^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  turned  in  all 
the  ammunition  and  everything  else,  and  I  issued  them  20  rounds 
more. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  issued  20  rounds  of  the  guard  cartridges  as  far  as  they 
would  go  and  then  you  pieced  it  out  by  issuing  20  rounds  of  ball  car- 
tridges to  the  other  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  whom  there  were  no  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  what  he  has  stated. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  the  wav  I  understood  it. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  retained  your  gun?— A.  No,  sir;  after  they  locked  the  rifles 
up,  mine  was  taken. 

Q.  It  was  taken? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  at  least  thej-  took  mine  up  too. 

Q.  Before  that,  where  had  you  kept  your  gun? — A.  In  the  store- 
room. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  it  in  the  gun  racks  before  that? — A.  No,  sir. 
Sometimes  I  would  if  I  would  be  up  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  What  other  noncommissioned  officers  kept  their  guns? — A.  I 
don't  know  of  any,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  fell  out  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  for  inspection, 
did  you  take  your  gun  in  to  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  haa  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  took  it  back  with  you,  did  j'ou,  to  your  room? — 
A.  I  put  it  back  into  the  gun  rack  again. 

Q.  When  you  would  open  a  box  oi  ammunition,  would  you  issue  all 
of  it  or  part  of  it  at  times? — A.  When  I  would  open  a  box  of  ammu- 
nition ? 

Q.  Yes;  of  cartridges? — A.  That  would  depend  upon  how  many 
rounds  I  bad  to  issue. 

Q.  Certainly;  sometimes  you  would  issue  part  of  it  and  sometmies 
all  of  it,  would  you? — A.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  there,  I  carried 
out  a  who)e  1,200  rounds,  and  it  was  all  issued. 
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Q.  But  sometimeH,  I  say,  part  of  it,  and  sometimes  all  of  it? — A.  I 
neverhad  to  issue  on  such  an  occasion  before.  I  can't  see  what  you 
are  getting  at,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  myself;  I  am  trying  to  find  out;  but  ordinarily, 
when  you  would  issue,  would  you  have  broken  boxes? — A.  Oh,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  tr3'ing  to  get  at. — A.  Yes,  sir;  going  out  on 
a  practice  march,  we  would  carry  90  rounds,  and  as  soon  as  they 
would  come  in,  they  would  turn  in  all  but  20  rounds.  Of  course  on 
such  occasions  as  that,  we  would  have  broken  boxes. 

Q.  Just  a  question  about  the  flashes  that  you  saw  from  the  rifles  in 
the  alley.  Here  [indicatinj^  on  the  map]  is  the  gate  to  Fort  Brown, 
as  you  understand,  this  bemg  Elizabeth  street,  and  up  here  is  Wash- 
ington street.  Where  were  those  flashes,  would  you  say,  that  you 
saw? — A.  Where  is  the  fort? 

Q.  Here  is  the  fort  [indicating].  You  see,  here  is  Barracks  D. — A. 
Just  over  the  wall.     There  is  an  allev  behind  there. 

Q.  Right  in  this  alley  between  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets? — 
A.  But  they  were  going  toward  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

Q.  In  that  alleyl — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  alley  here,  right  neoct  to  the 
wall.     They  were  near  opposite  that  alley,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  many  shots  after  you  woke  up? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  couldn't  say,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  shooting? — A.  It  was  pretty 
rapid  firing. 

Q.  What  kind  of  firearms? — A.  1  couldn't  tell,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  arms 
was  used.     It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  service  sixteen  years,  practically,  have  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  have  been  in  a  good  many  battles  and  are  acquainted 
with  a  good  many  kinds  of  arms,  of  course? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  know 
one  thing.  I  can  say  positive  that  there  was  a  mixed  fire  of  arms, 
because  they  all  didn't  sound  alike. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  different  kinds  of  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
sounded  so  to  me,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  In  order  to  have  j'ou  make  an  explanation.  What  do  you  mean 
by  the  mixed  kind  of  arms? — A.  Some  rifles  has  a  keen,  cracking 
sound,  and  some  has  a  dull  sound.  It  is  like  you  take  one  of  these 
Remingtons  that  we  have  had  fired  at  us.  They  have  got  a  heavy 
sound,  like  an  old  gas  pipe,  as  we  speak  of  it.  Our  rifle  has  a  keen, 
cracking  sound. 

Q.  Were  the  reports  there  like  Remingtons? — A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you  just  what  they  were. 

Q.  Or  Winchesters? — A.  It  sounded  to  me  like  there  was  some  Win- 
chesters, because  I  used  a  Winchester  all  the  time  myself. 

Q.  Any  Springfields?— A.  I  don't  know;  I  couldn^t  say  that. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  whether  there  were  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
couldn't  tell  the  different  sounds. 

Q.  Any  shotguns? — A.  I  couldn't  tell,  sir,  whether  there  was  or  no. 

Q,  Any  pistoisi — A,  1  don't  know,  sir. 
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Q.  But  it  was  pretty  rapid  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  inanv  shots  would  vou  estimate  vou  heard  ?^-A.  I 
wouldn't  try  to  estimate  it,  because  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  pay  that 
much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  were  busy  looking  after A.  T  had  to  get  out  myself. 

Q.  After  your  duties  therei?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  heard  this  shooting,  did  it  occur  to  you  what  was 
going  on,  or  what  it  was? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  what  had  happened.  I 
didn't  have  any  idea  what  was  goin<j  on.  The  call  to  arms  was  going 
and  also  this  firing  w^as  going  on,  and  I  couldn't  tell  what  was  happening. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn,  if  at  all,  that  it  was  supposed  that  some 
members  of  companies  B,  C,  or  D  had  been  connected  wnth  the  shoot- 
ing up  of  the  town?— A.  I  didn't  learn  that  until  the  next  morning,  at 
the  inspection. 

Q.  What  did  you  learn  about  it  then? — A.  I  learned  then  that  our 
men  was  accused  of  the  firing  in  the  town. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  from  the  officers  that  ,your  ammunition  had  been 
found? — A.  I  guess  it  was  about  two  or  three  days  after  that  l>efore 
I  learned  from  my  company  commander  that  some  of  our  ammunition 
had  been  found — that  is,  some  clips,  he  said,  and  shells. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  into  the  town  at  all  to  look  up  and  see  the 
effect  of  tlie  firing  down  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  down  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  none  of  us  was  allowed 
out  of  the  garrison  ? 

Q.  You  have  told  all  you  know,  as  you  have  said? — A.  Yes;  all  I 
know. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  whether  the  roll  was  called  by  Sanders, 
which  you  attended,  I  understood,  before  the  firing  ceased? — A.  There 
was  several  shots  fired  whilst  he  were  calling  the  roll.  I  am  positive 
there  wasn't  an\'^  firing  going  on  before  he  got  through  calling  the 
roll.  But  after  1  fell  out,  when  he  first  began  to  call  the  roll,  there 
were  firing  going  on. 

Q.  The  tiring  was  going  on  w^hen  he  commenced  calling  the  roll? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  had  stopped,  you  think,  by  the  time  he  was  through  with 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  calling  out  to  vsome  men  not  to  get  down 
on  the  ground,  to  stand  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  men,  I  don't  know 
who  it  was;  they  were  speaking  to  him  about  '^  put  out  the  light." 

By  Senator  W^arner: 

Q.  When  this  took  place  thjey  were  then  in  front  of  the  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  barracks  was  betw^een  the  men  and  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  they  marched  around  to  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  before  marching  around  to  the  wall  the  firing  had  all 
ceased? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  we  marched  around  to  the  wall  the  firing 
had  all  ceased. 

Bv  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Who  sounded  that  bugle  call,  the  call  to  arms — do  you  know?— 
A.  J  don't  know.  It  was  a  musician  of  the  guard,  but  I  don't  know^ 
who  it  was. 
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Q.  A  musician  of  the  guard  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course 
when  the  musician  of  the  guard  sounds  the  call  to  arms  every  trump- 
eter in  the  company  is  supposed  to  take  it  up,  to  warn  every  man. 

Q.  Did  the\'  all  take  it  up? — A.  I  know  ours  taken  it  up. 

Q.  Who  gives  that  order  to  sound  the  call  to  arms,  if  you  know? — 
A.  The  oflScer  of  the  day  or  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  The  officer  of  the  night? — A.  The  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  Officer  of  the  day,  you  call  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  officer  of  the  day? — A.  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Was  he  on  duty  that  night? — A.  He  was  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  And  of  course  he  was  on  duty  at  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was 
on  duty  all  the  time. 

Q.  That  order  must  have  been  given  by  him? — A.  I  don't  know 
who  gave  the  order. 

Q.  Would  anybody  else  have  any  right  to  make  the  call? — A.  The 
sergeant  of  the  guard,  during  the  absence  of  the  officer  of  the  day — if 
anvthing  happens  he  has  the  right  to  give  it. 

Q.  If  the  officer  of  the  da}'  was  absent,  then  it  would  be  given  by 
the  officer  of  the  guard? — A.  The  officer  of  the  guard;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  ought  each  soldier  to  have  had 
on  the  night  of  the  13th?  How  many  cartridges  ought  each  soldier  to 
have  had  that  night? 

Senator  Hemenway.  Before  he  brought  out  the  additional  ammu- 
nition ? 

Senator  Foster.  Yes. 

A.  He  was  supposed  to  have  20  rounds,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  was  each  soldier  supposed  to 
have  had,  or  how  many  rounds  ought  he  to  have  had,  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  after  the  aaditional  ammunition  had  been  distributed? — A. 
That  is  something  I  couldn't  tell  vou,  because,  for  the  first  reason,  I 
don't  know  how  much  he  gave  eacK  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  tlien,  how  many  additional  rounds  of  ammunition 
each  man  received  that  night  after  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  know  that  1,200  rounds  were  issued. 

Q.  You  know  that  1,200  rounds  were  issued? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  members  of  >'our  compan}^? — A.  Y'^es,  sir;  1,200  rounds 
were  issued  to  the  members  of  my  company. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  how  much  was  issued  to  each  man? — A.  I 
don't  know  how  much  each  man  received.  I  didn't  issue  it  myself;  I 
only  opened  the  case  and  carried  it  out  there.  But  I  know  it  was  all 
checked  up. 

Q.  Who  checked  it  up?— A.  I  checked  it  up  myself  when  it  was 
returned,  and  the  company  commander  checked  right  behind  me  to 
see  that  my  check  was  correct.     That  was  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  the  ammunition  was  returned? — A.  I  think  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  morning  of  the 
15tn,  or  the  16th.  I  am  not  sure  which.  I  think  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  after  the  company  came  off  guard. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  It  was  after  the  company  came  off  guard. 
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They  went  on  guard  the  morning  of  the  Irtth  and  came  off  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  did  you  cheek  up  from  each 
man? — A.  I  don't  know.     I  haven't  got  that. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  that  if — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  kept  a  record  of 
how  many  rounds  of  amnmnition  from  each  man. 

Q.  Is  that  record  kept  by  the  department? — A.  It  is  kept  in  the 
company. 

Q.  It  is  kept  in  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  record  show  how  many  rounds  of  ammunition 
each  man  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  15th? — A.  No,  rsir;  that 
was  issued  in  a  case  of  emergency;  that  1,200  rounds  was  issued  in 
case  of  emergenc}^;  you  couldn't  check  up  how  many  rounds  was 
issued  to  each  man.     It  was  just  the  same  as  on  a  battleHeld. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  how  many  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
issued  to  each  man,  and  nobody  knows,  do  they? — A.  No,  sir;  only 
we  know  that  the  amount  issued  was  turned  in. 

Q.  You  issued  1,200  rounds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  record  showing  that  you  issued  1,200  rounds  tliat 
night,  or  does  the  record  show  that  1,200  rounds  were  returned* — 
A.  The  record  shows  1,200  rounds  were  returned. 

Q.  Does  it  show  how  many  were  issued? — A.  It  only  shows  what  I 
received. 

Q.  Does  it  not  show  what  you  issued? — A.  No,  sir;  it  doesn't  show 
what  I  issued  at  all,  because  that  is  w^hat  I  received.  I  received  1,200 
rounds  in  addition  to  the  20  rounds  thev  had.  When  they  turned  in 
the  ammunition  they  turned  in  everything  they  had — what  they  had 
from  the  night  before  and  the  20  rounds  that  they  brought  from  Fort 
Niobrara, 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  understand  j^ou  to  speak  of  the  record.  You  have  company 
records  which  ought  to  show  all  this? — A.  It  shows  what  was  issued 
to  them. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  it  to  go  in  the  record  that  I  called  on  the 
War  Department  specilieally  for  these  particular  reports,  and  I  under- 
stood that  they  would  be  at  the  headquarters  of  the  battalion,  with 
the  headquarters  of  the  particular  companies,  and  they  informed  me 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  find  these  reports. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  made  these  reports? — A.  The  company  property  book 
shows  all  the  ammunition  that  is  in  possession  of  every  man  every 
day,  but  only  in  a  case  of  emergency  like  that  was  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  a  record  of  it  then. 

Q.  That  night  and  morning?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  take  a  record  of  it  when  the  ammunition  was 
returned  to  vou? — A.  Yes,  sir;  checked  up.  We  knew  exactly  what 
we  had  in  the  battalion  and  I  checked  it  up  to  see  if  I  got  my  1,200 
rounds. 

Q.  That  was  made  up  by  you  in  the  presence  of  the  company  com- 
mander. Lieutenant  Lawrason? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  may  be  that  those  reports  can  be  found  yet. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  It  is  the  company  property  book. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  called  for  the  company  property  returns. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  estimate  the  number  of  rounds  of  ammunition  issued 
that  night  by  the  number  that  was  returned  or  received  by  you;  is  that 
the  only  way  that  you  have  of  arriving  at  it? — A.  The  only  way  that 
I  have.     I  know  that  each  man  had  20  rounds. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  were  1,200  rounds  issued  in  addition  to  the  20 
rounds  to  the  men.  All  I  was  to  go  for  was  to  turn  in  all  ammunition, 
and  I  will  figure  out  the  20  rounds  per  man  and  from  that  I  would  see 
if  I  had  1,200  rounds. 

Q.  You  know  that  1,200  rounds  were  issued?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
that  1,200  rounds  were  issued. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  by  the  record  showing  that  1,200  rounds  were 
issued,  or  by  the  fact  that  you  received  1,200  rounds? — A.  I  know 
that  because  I  carried  the  1,200  rounds  out  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
first  sergeant,  and  I  had  only  the  empty  case,  with  none  in  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  rounds  each  man  got  that  night  in 
this  emergency  distribution? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  how  it  was 
distributed  at  all. 

Q.  A  man  may  have  gotten  5  or  10  or  20  rounds,  and  there  is  no 
record  kept  of  that?— A.  If  the  sergeant  issued  it  like  he  told  me  he 
issued  it,  each  man  was  supposed  to  get  only  15  rounds.  That  was  4 
in  ranks.  He  said  he  gave  1  bandolier  to  4  men;  but  I  don't  know 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Had  any  member  of  the  company  any  of  these  reduced-range 
cartridges  before  the  13th? — A.  There  were  none  in  the  possession  of 
the  men;  1  know  that;  not  in  the  possession  of  B  Company. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  B  Company. 

Senator  Foraker.  Allow  me  right  there.  Each  company  arranged 
that  for  itself? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  what  one  company  did  was  no 

The  Witness.  That  didn't  go  to  the  next  company.  It  was  each 
company  for  itself. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Then  your  companv  had  on  the  day  of  the  13tli  none  of  these 
reduced-range  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  onljr  issued  after  you  recalled  the  steel-jacketed  car- 
tridges?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  inspection  were  you  present  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  company  wear  the  web  belt  or  the  McKeever  box  on 
inspection: — A.  We  had  the  russet  belt  and  the  McKeever  cartridge 
box.  We  fell  out  just  the  same  as  we  would  fall  out  every  morning 
for  drill,  for  we  didn't  know  we  were  going  to  have  inspection,  and 
that  is  the  way  we  fell  out  each  morning  for  drill — with  the  russet  belt 
and  the  McKeever  cartridge  box. 

Q.  With  the  russet  belt  and  the  McKeever  cartridge  box? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  russet  belt  and  the  McKeever  cartridge  box  is  used  for  reg- 
ular drill,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  used  the  McKeever  box  for  drill  and  parade  and  the  belt  at 
other  times? — A.  No,  sir.  That  McKeever  box,  you  can't  wear  that 
only  with  this  belt. 
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Q.  What  i«  that?— A.  The  McKeever  box  you  can  only  wear  with 
the  russet  belt. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  what  did  you  have  on  when  you  turned  out  for 
inspection  ? — A.  We  had  the  russet  belt. 

Q.  With  the  box,  a  McKeever  box? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  McKeever 
box. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  the  ornamental  part,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness.  That  we  have  for  full  dress? 

Senator  Warneh.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  cartridges  that  were  in  the  web  belt? — A. 
They  were  up  in  the  men's  quarters. 

Q.  State  wliether  or  not  that  was  inspected  also  that  morning. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y^our  compan}^  was  out  that  morning  on  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
As  vsoon  as  they  got  through  inspection — inspecting  tne  rifles — I  went 
out  to  post  the  relief. 

Q.  You  did  riot  remain  around  to  see  what  they  did? — No,  sir.  1 
don't  know  what  the  company  commander  did  after  I  left. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  went  upstairs  to  inspect  the 
cartridges  that  were  upstairs  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  When  you  had  that  inspection  the  morning  of  the  14th,  how  many 
rounds  of  cartridges  was  each  man  expected  to  have  in  his  McKeever 
box  ? — A.  Twenty  rounds,  sir,  is  all  it  will  hold. 

Q.  Whv  was  he  not  expected  to  have  with  him  the  extra  cartridges 
which  he  had  received  that  night  as  the  emergency  amunition?  Where 
were  those  cartridges? — A.  I  understand  you  to  say,  how  was  he 
expected  to  have  those  cartridges? 

Q.  How  was  he  not  expected  to  have  them? — A.  That  was  in  his 
field  belt,  a  web  belt. 

Q.  Then  those  cartridges  which  were  distributed  the  night  before 
as  an  emergency  distribution  were  in  his  tield  belt? — A.  Well,  yes, 
sir;  I  guess  the}^  were. 

Q.  Yes;  and  no  ofticer  could  tell  exactly  how  many  cartridges  a  man 
ought  to  have  on  the  inspection  of  the  morning  of  the  14th,  could 
he?— A.  No,  sir;  not  with  tne  McKeever  cartridge  box,  he  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  And  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  manv  he  was  expected  to  have 
with  the  extm  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  he  couldn't  tell  how  many 
he  was  expected  to  have  with  the  extra  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  the  inspecting  officer  know  how^  many  each  man  ought  to 
have? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  knew  or  not. 

Q.  Could  he  have  known  with  the  distribution  of  the  night  before? — 
A.  The  first  sergeant  could  have  told  him  how  he  issued  that  ammuni- 
tion. He  could  nave  told  the  company  commander.  I  wasn't  present 
at  the  issue  myself.  The  first  sergeant  is  the  only  man  that  could  tell 
him  how  it  was  issued.  I  couldn't  tell.  Whether  he  told  the  com 
manding  officer  or  not  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Each  man  was  expected  to  have,  however,  upon  that  inspection, 
the  20  cartridges  which  he  had  prior  to  this  distribution,  was  he 
not? — A.  Yes.  We  fell  out  for  drill.  We  didn't  fall  out  for  inspec- 
tion.     We  fell  out  for  drill — our  regular  daily  drill,  morning  drill — but 
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it  turned  out  to  be  inspection  and  there  wasn^t  anyone  knew  there  was 
going  to  be  an  inspection,  that  is  none  of  the  men  of  the  company. 

Q.  Then  the  men  on  drill  were  expected  simply  to  have  the  twenty 
rounds  of  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  captain  is  liable  to  inspect 
you  any  morning  to  see  that  you  have  the  ammunition  that  you  are 
expected  to  have.  Lots  of  captains  will  do  that  any  time — carry  you 
away  out  on  the  target  range  and  inspect  you. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  that  is  all  with  this  witness,  unless  some 
other  Senator  wants  to  ask  some  questions. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  nothing  further. 

By  Senator  Pettus; 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  Sergeant,  how  many  rounds  were  you  issued 
the  night  of  the  firing? — A.  Twelve  hundred. 

Q.  No  more  and  no  less? — A.  No  more  and  no  less,  sir. 

Senator  Hemenway  (in  the  chair).  There  seem  to  be  no  further 
questions.  You  may  be  excused  now,  and  you  must  come  back 
to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Foraker.  Be  in  attendance  until  \^e  dismiss  you.  We  may 
want  to  recall  you. 

I  have  now  several  things  that  I  want  to  introduce  in  evidence.  I 
want  to  put  in  evidence  the  ordnance  returns  of  these  companies. 
They  are  all  from  the  War  Department.  I  will  put  in  evidence  first 
so  much  of  the  returns  as  relates  to  the  small-arms  ammunition  alone. 

I  will  offer  in  evidence  first  a  report  made  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Shat- 
tuck,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  for  the  period  ending  May  1, 1906. 
He  was  the  company  commander.  That  shows  the  receipt  by  him  of 
the  ball  cartridges  and  other  kinds  of  cartridges  issued  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Next  I  offer  the  regular  semiannual  report  of  that  company,  in 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  small-arms  ammunition,  made  by  Second 
Lieut.  George  C.  Lawrason,  ending  June  30,  1906.  He  succeeded 
Captain  Shattuck  as  company  commander.  This  is  his  report  as  to  the 
ammunition. 

I  next  offer  a  report  made  by  Second  Lieut.  George  C.  Lawrason, 
dated  September  17,  1906,  showing  what  ammunition  was  on  hand  in 
Company  B,  and  by  him  turned  over  to  Lieut.  J,  A.  Higgins,  who 
succeeded  him  in  command  of  that  company  shortly  after  the  firing  at 
Brownsville  and  shortly  before  the  date  of  this  return,  which  appears 
to  have  been  made  as  soon  as  the}'  could  take  an  account  of  the 
ammunition  and  other  company  property. 

I  next  offer  in  evidence  a  report  made  by  Capt.  Edgar  A.  Macklin, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  for  the  naif  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  being 
the  I'egular  semiannual  report  of  ordnance  made  by  that  company. 

There  was  no  change  of  commanders  in  Company  C  or  in  Com- 
pany D. 

I  next  offer  in  evidence  the  regular  semiannual  report  made  by 
Capt.  Eklgar  A.  Macklin  for  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  of 
small  arms  ammunition,  dated  Decemter  31,  1906. 

Next  I  offer  the  regular  ordnance  report  of  small  arms  ammunition, 
made  by  Capt.  S.  P.  Lvon,  Twenty-fifth  Infantrv  for  Companv  D, 
dated  June  30,  1906. 

I  also  offer  the  semiannual  report  of  Capt.  S.  P.  L^^on  for  the  next 
half  of  1906,  dated  December  31,  1906. 

These  reports  show  exactly  how  much  of  each  kind  of  ammunition 
was  receired,  how  many  cartridges,  and  what  waa  doxve  mVJcv  \1. 
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TIME   AT  FORT  BROWN,   TEX. 

The  following  are  the  document8  referred  to  by  Senator  Lodge  on 
Wednesday,  February  6,  1907  (see  p.  83  of  this  record),  relative  to 
the  time  of  sunrise  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex. : 

U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Nautical  Almanac  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  4,  1901. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  yoor  telephone  message  of  this 
date,  1  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  time  of  sunrise  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  14, 
1906,  was  5  hours  32  minutes  local  mean  time  or  6  hours  2  minutes  standard  time  of 
the  ninetieth  meridian. 

Very  respectfully,  Walter  S.  Harshman, 

Professor  of  Maihemaiics  U.  8.  Navy, 

Director  Nautical  Almanac. 
Hon.  H.  C.  Tx)D<JE, 

Ihiited  Stales  Senate,  Washin^on,  D,  C, 

[Memorandum.] 

February  6,  1907. 

The  Western  Union  furnishes  the  time  to  Fort  Brown,  and  they  telegraphed  Gren- 
eral  Ainsworth  to-day  that  they  use  standard  time. 

Lane,  Qerk, 
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Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Monday^  February  11^  1907. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Scott  (acting  chairman),  Foraker,  Lodge,  Bulke- 
ley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Blackburn,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONT  OF  LUTHEB  T.  THORNTON  (COLORED)— Continued. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Mr.  Thornton,  you  have  just  told  me  that  there  was  a  statement 
that  you  made  in  your  testimony  given  a  few  days  ago  that  you 
wanted  to  correct.  Please  state  what  it  is  and  what  correction  you 
desire  to  make. — A.  That  is  concerning  the  ammunition.  I  was  not 
issued  any  ammunition  at  all  on  the  night  of  the  firing. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  that  you  were  issued  ammunition  that  night  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  yourself  were  not  issued  any  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AVhen  did  you  return  your  ammunition  that  you  did  have? — 
A.  The  ammunition  that  I  had  1  returned  it  after  coming  off  guard. 

Q.  A\Tien  was  that? — A.  That  was  at  9  o'clock  of  the  next  day 
!ifter  we  went  on  guard. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  the  next  day  after  the  firing,  but  the  next  day 
after  you  went  on  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

Q.  Is  there  any  further  correction  you  want  to  make? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  know  what  your  statement  was.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  look  over  the  prmted  record,  and  therefore  I  take  it  that 
what  you  have  said  is  the  point  you  have  in  mind. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Was  ammunition  issued  to  the  other  members  of  the  company, 
extra  ammunition,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of, 
sir ;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  But  no  extra  ammunition  was  issued  to  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  the  statement  to  appear  in  the  record 
that  if  the  committee  will  allow  me  to  do  so  I  will  retain  here  the 
principal  noncommissioned  officers  until  after  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers come  and  testify.  There  has  been  one  witness  discharged  already 
and  four  will  be  discharged  this  morning,  making  five  discharged  out 
of  the  nine  who  have  testified. 

Senator  Warner.  Before  you  discharge  Charles  Dade  I  want  to 
recall  him  to  ask  him  a  question. 

TSSTZMONT  OF  CHARLES  DADE  (COLORED)->RecaUed. 

Charles  Dade,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being  recalled,  testified 
as  follows : 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  understood  vou,  Mr.  Dade,  in  your  examination,  that  on  the 
nig^t  of  the  13th  of  August — ^that  is,  the  night  of  the  shooting — ^you 
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were  with  your  wife  and  daughter  in  3^our  room  across  the  garrison 
road  outside  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  awakened  by  the  shooting? — A.  I  was  awakened 
first  by  my  wife. 

Q.  The  shooting  then  was  going  on,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  gone  to  bed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  wife  had  gone  to  bed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  daughter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  3'ou  got  up  and  dressed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  partly. 

Q.  And  your  wife? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Also  dressed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  daughter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  across  the  wall,  over  the  wall  back  of  Com- 
pany D? — A.  Ites,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  had  you  been  there  before  the  roll  was  called? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly;  I  could  not  exactly  designate  the  time 
that  I  was  there. 

Q.  Where  was  Company  D  when  you  got  across  the  wall,  you  and 
your  wife  and  your  daughter,  do  you  know? — A.  They  were  rushing 
down  stairs. 

Q.  Coming  down  stairs  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  formed? — A.  Not  exactly,  sir:  they  had  not.  They 
formed  just  as  fast  as  they  could  get  out. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all.     I  want  to  recall  McCurdv. 

TESTIMONT  OF  WALEEK  M'CUBDT  (COLOKED)— Kecalled. 

Walker  McCurdy  (colored),  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being 
recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  AVhen  you  were  on  the  stand  I  forgot  to  ask  you  about  the  issu- 
ing of  bandoliers  w^hile  you  were  at  Brownsville.  A\'ere  any  issued 
until  after  the  firing  the  night  of  the  13th,  after  you  arrived  at 
Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  Niobrara,  before  you  left  there,  you  made  an  issue  of  car- 
tridges so  that  each  man  had  20,  as  I  understand  it  ? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  cases  and  out  of  the  bandoliers  at 
Niobrara  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  empty  bandoliers  brought  with  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  they  were  packed  in  one  of  our  army  chest.s. 

Q.  AVhere  were  they  kept  after  you  arrived  at  Brownsville? — A. 
Kept  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  issued  to  any  of  the  men  in  any  shape — that 
is,  empty  or  full — until  after  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir;  not  until  after 
the  fifing  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  You  told  us  that  after  the  company  was  formed  he  ordered  you 
to  brin^  out  another  case  of  ammunition,  and  you  did,  and  took  the 
bandoliers  out  and  handed  them  to  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  company  had  come  down  and  was  formed  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  until  that  time  no  bandolier  had  been  issued?  Was  any 
hondolier  in  the  hands  of  any  man  in  your  company? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  no  bandolier  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
company  i — A.  Because  before  I  left  Niobrara  I  packed  up  every  one. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  pack  up  before  you  left  there  ? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir.    I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  What  soldiers  handed  their  bandoliers  to  you? — A.  At  Nio- 
brara? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  the  soldiers  did  not  have  any  bandoliers  at 
Niobrara.  We  took  the  ammunition  out  on  the  range  and  issued  it  to 
them  out  on  the  range,  or  at  the  company;  they  just  came  around  to 
the  storeroom  and  I  issued  it  to  them ;  never  issued  bandoliers. 

Q.  They  had  the  bandoliers  there,  but  they  were  not  issued? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  men  get  the  bandoliers? — A.  They  did  not  have 
any  in  the  hands  of  the  men.     They  were  not  issued  to  the  men. 

Q.  Did  anv  of  the  men  have  anv  bandoliers? — A.  None  but  those 
that  were  issued  to  the  men  that  were  in  competition. 

Q.  Were  there  any  bandoliers  turned  in  by  the  men? — A.  Only 
Thomas  Jones,  artificer. 

Q.  One  bandolier  ? — A.  He  used  four  or  five  every  day,  while  he 
was  practicing,  getting  ready  for  the  competition. 

Q.  And  those  were  the  only  bandoliers  that  were  issued  at  Nio- 
brara ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  were  the  only  bandoliers  turned  in  at  Niobrara? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  rest  were  never  issued. 

Q.  And  he  turned  those  in  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — A.  He  turned  them  in  every 
evenine:  after  the  firing. 

Q.  It  there  were  any  other  bandoliers  out  they  were  not  turned  in  ? — 
A.  If  there  were  any  others  out  I  don't  know  how  they  got  them. 
1  counted  out  his  ammunition  to  him  when  he  got  ready  to  go  out  on 
the  ranffe. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  out  to  him  ? — A.  I  would  give  him  four 
or  five  bandoliers  every  morning  when  he  would  go  out. 

Q.   Four  or  five  bandoliers? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  how  many  cartridges? — A.  There  is  sixty  to  a 
bandolier.    Each  bandolier  holds  sixty  cartridges. 

Q.  That  is,  then,  from  240  to  300  rounds  you  would  give  him  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTio  went  out  with  him  on  practice? — A.  Usually  there  was 
an  officer  would  be  out  there  to  witness  the  firing. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  with  those  240  or  300  rounds  of 
ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  out  there  to  practice  with  them. 

Q.  But  whether  he  discharged  all  of  them  or  not,  you  do  not 
pretend  to  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  claim  that,  because  he  would 
always  bring  back  some. 

Q.  How  much  would  he  bring  back  ? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  issue  to  him  240  or  300  rounds  of 
ammunition? — A.  About  a  week,  while  they  were  practicing. 

Q.  Each  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  did  he  return? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  kept 
no  account. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  about  how  many  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  return  any? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Every  evening  he  would 
bring  back  cartridges  that  were  not  fired. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  do  know,  however,  that  you  issued  none  after  you  got  to 
Brownsville  ? — A.  No  sir. 

Q.  And  before  you  left  Niobrara  they  were  all  packed  up  and 
locked  up  in  the  storeroom? — A.  They  were  never  unpacked. 

Q.  That  was  your  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  charge  of  the  storeroom? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MINGO  SANDERS  (COLORED). 

MiNGO  Sanders  (colored),  being  called,  appeared  and  took  the 
witness  chair. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Senator  Lodge  that  I 
administer  the  oath  to  this  witness,  and  if  there  be  no  objection  I  will 
do  so. 

Senator  Blackburn.  Your  authority  is  not  questioned. 

The  witness  was  then  sworn  by  Senator  Foraker. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  Mingo  Sanders. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry 
in  August  last  when  it  w^as  stationed  at  Brownsville,  Tex.? — A.  I 
was  first  sergeant  in  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  on  the  night 
of  August  13. 

Q.  Were  you  afterwards  discharged  without  honor? — A.  I  was, 
and  I  have  the  discharge  with  me;  the  22d  of  November,  1906,  dis- 
charged without  honor. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  service  when  you  were  thus  dis- 
charged ? — A.  I  had  been  in  twenty-five  years,"  six  months,  and 
twenty-three  days,  straight  time. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  time  was 'in  service  out  of  the  country,  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  if  any? — A.  Two  months  in  Cuba. 

Q.  Two  months? — A.  I  think  that  was  what  the  law  prescribed  in 
the  double  time,  but  we  disembarked  on  the  22d  of  June,  1898,  and 
embarked  on  the  Comanche  on  the  13th  of  August,  1898. 

Q.  That  was  in  Cuba? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  first  service  out 
of  the  United  States, 

Q.  Were  you,  then,  in  the  Santiago  campaign? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  El  Caney? — ^A.  I  was  at  ElCaney. 

Q.  With  your  regiment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then,  how  much  time  did  you  serve  in  the  Philippines? — 
A.  Three  years  in  the  Philippines. 

Q.  Is  that  the  length  of  time  that  you  were  absent  from  this  coun- 
try, or  were  you  in  the  Philippines  that  much  time? — A.  That  is  the 
length  of  time  that  I  was  absent  from  this  country. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  for  which  you  were  entitled  to  double  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  in  round  numbers  you  were  absent  from  the  country 
in  foreign  service  and  entitled  to  double  time  three  years  and  two 
/aonthsf—A.  Three  years  and  two  months. 
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Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  the  fecord  at  this  place,  in 
connection  with  his  testimony,  the  official  record  of  the  service  of 
Mingo  Sanders,  as  furnished  us  by  the  War  Department,  found  at 
page  245  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  record  is  as  follows : 

MII9G0   SAN  DEBS. 

EDlisted  May  16,  1881 ;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal,  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  May  15,  1886,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
very  good. 

Reenlisted  May  10,  1886;  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant  of  Company  B, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  May  15,  1891,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  very  good. 

Reenlisted  May  16,  1891 ;  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  May  15,  18f)6.  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
excellent ;  a  faithful  and  reliable  soldier. 

Reenlisted  May  16,  1896 ;  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  May  15,  1^9,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
excellent. 

Reenlisted  May  16,  1899;  was  discharged  as  a  first  sergeant  Company  B, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  May  15,  1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  May  16,  1902;  was  discharged  as  a  first  sergeant.  Company  B, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  May  15,  1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  May  16,  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  first  sergeant. 
Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  22,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  while  you  were  in  the  service, 
trouble  of  any  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  court-martialed  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Ever  reprimanded? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  found  fault  with  in  any  way  ? — A.  None  as  I  knows  of. 

Q.  Going  back  now  to  Brownsville*  and  the  night  of  August  13, 
where  were  you  when  this  firing  commenced,  if  you  can  recall  it? — 
A.  I  was  asleep,  home  at  my  house,  which  was  set  aside  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  married  enlisted  men. 

Q.  You  were  a  married  man,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  your  wife  there  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  others  of  that  command  were  similarly  situated — 
living  in  the  same  way? — A.  Sergeant  Frazier  and  Sergeant 
Brawner. 

Q.  Any  but  you  three? — A.  Just  we  three  were  living  at  that  par- 
ticular place. 

Q.  Were  there  some  other  married  men  who  were  living  in  houses 
elsewhere? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Within  the  reservation  or  outside  ? — A.  There  were  a  few  more 
living  on  the  outside  of  the  garrison,  and  there  were  some  living  on 
the  inside  in  the  officers'  quarters — that  is,  in  the  rear  of  the  officers' 
quarters. 

Q,  There  is  a  map  intended  to  represent  the  reservation.  Please 
will  you  indicate  on  that,  if  you  can.  Were  you  a  little  in  the  rear 
of  the  guardhouse,  or  were  you  more  in  the  corner? — A.  This  is  the 
gateway  goin^  into  Brown  [indicating] ;  this  is  the  administration 
building;  this  is  D  Company,  and  this  is  B  Company.  The  quar- 
ters we  lived  in  were  right  along  there,  right  straight  along,  a  pro- 
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longation  of  the  line  of  quarters.    There  is  a  board  walk  that  runs 
in  front  of  the  quarters  that  leads  direct  to  my  door. 

Q.  They  are  not  marked  there? — A.  No,  sir.  This  is  a  wire  fence, 
and  runs  that  way. 

Q.  Is  there  a  roadway  there  just  outside? — A.  There  is  a  roadway 
on  the  outside  of  the  Government  inclosure. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  road  is  that,  a  macadamized  road  or  a  dirt 
road,  or  what? — A.  It  is  a  sandy  road,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  in  quarters  right  in  the  rear  of  the  guard- 
house, as  indicated  where  that  red  letter  A  is? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  to 
the  left  of  the  guardhouse;  I  suppose  somewhere  about  40  or  50 
yards;  it  may  be  a  little  farther,  to  the  left  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Up  in  the  corner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  asleep  or  awake  when  this  firing  commenced  ? — 
A.  I  was  asleep,  undoubtedly,  because  Mrs.  Brawner  knocked  on  the 
door  and  was  hammering  on  the  door,  and  I  think  my  wife — I  am 
sure  she  woke  first — and  by  her  answering,  that  woke  me.  She  said 
"  What  is  the  matter?  "  Mrs.  Brawner  said  "  There  is  a  fire  out  here 
or  something,"  and  my  wife  jumped  out  of  bed  and  she  ran  to  the 
door  and  I  was  right  after  her,  and  as  I  got  to  the  door  and  looked 
out,  why,  the  call  to  arms  sounded,  and  I  said  "  Why,  that  is  not  any 
fire,"  and  I  returned  and  I  put  on  my  clothes  and  I  ran  just  as  fast 
as  I  could  to  the  quarters. 

Q.  To  the  quarters? — A.  To  the  company  quarters — Company  B 
quarters. 

Q.  State  whether  the  firing  was  still  continuing  when  you  reached  B 
quarters. — A.  AVhen  I  was  en  route  to  B  Company  quarters  the  firing 
was  still  going  on  continuously. 

Q.  \Miom  did  you  see  there  and  what  occurred  there  after  you 
arrived? — A.  When  I  was  going  to  my  quarters,  as  I  repeat  again, 
the  firing  was  still  going  on  and  the  bullets  from  the  town  was  whiz- 
zing over  my  head  in  the  direction  of  the  hospital. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  occurred. — A.  Wlien  I  passed  C  Company — I  was 
compelled  to  pass  C  Company  to  get  to  B  Company — the  men  were 
coming  running  downstairs,  and  as  I  got  there  some  one  said  "  Fall 
in,"  "  Fall  the  company 
"  We  haven't  anv  rifles, 
open?"  The  man 
and  he  won't  open  it."  Lieutenant  Greer  spoke,  and  he  said  "  Break 
that  rack  open." 

Q.  You  heard  that  ? — A.  I  was  just  then  about  passing  C  Company. 
He  said  "  Break  that  rack  open."  I  heard  him  say  so ;  yes,  sir ;  be- 
cause I  knew  his  voice.  So  I  proceeded  on  to  B  Company.  I  went 
into  my  office,  got  my  rifle,  my  belt,  and  my  roll,  the  list  of  the  men 
there  and  came  back  out  of  the  office  and  I  asked  English  for  my 
lantern.  He  said  "  Sergeant  Jackson  has  got  it."  I  said  "  Sergeant 
Jackson,  give  me  that  lantern."  He  handed  me  that  lantern  and  I 
hollered  "  Fall  in  B  Company,"  and  I  went  around  to  the  right  of  B 
Company,  and  the  men  were  confused,  some  were  trying  to  Tie  down 
or  kneel  down,  and  I  said  "  Stand  up,  what  is  the  matter  with  you." 
Somebody  said  "  Sergeant,  put  that  liffht  out.  You  will  have  us  alj 
killed  here."  I  said  "  Well,  get  up  and  soldier,  and  if  you  get  killed, 
ffBt  killed  standing  up  in  line,"  and  other  remarks  I  made  there  to 
them  at  that  time  that  I  do  not  care  to  repeat. 
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Q.  State  whether  the  firing  was  still  in  progi*ess. — A.  The  firing 
was  still  in  progress. 

Q.  Then  what  occurred? — A.  Then  I  got  the  company  consoled 
and  got  them  up  and  I  proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  I  called  the  roll 
carerully. 

Q.  State  right  there  whether  any  commissioned  officers  were  pres- 
ent.— A.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  and  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Who  was  Lieutenant  Lawrason? — A.  He  was  the  company 
commander  of  Company  B — George  C.  Lawrason. 

Q.  He  was  present  when  you  called  the  roll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  stand- 
ing right  in  my  rear,  facing  the  company. 

Q.  Was  Major  Penrose  there? — A.  Major  Penrose  was  standing 
m  the  rear  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  facing  the  company. 

Q.  When  you  called  the  roll? — A.  And  as  I  came  to  the  men  on 
guard  I  would  call  their  names.  First,  after  I  got  the  company 
straight,  I  gave  the  command,  "  Right  shoulder,  arms,"  brought  the 
company  to  a  right  shoulder,  and  then  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
As  I  came  to  a  man's  name  who  was  on  guard  I  would  repeat,  "  He 
is  on  ^ard,"  and  mark  G  opposite  his  name.  When  I  came  to  a 
man  sick  in  the  hospital,  I  called  his  name,  and  I  repeated,  so  the 
officer  in  the  rear  of  me  could  hear  it,  "  He  is  sick  in  hospital,"  and 
niark  H  opposite  his  name.  AVhen  I  came  to  the  men  that  were 
absent,  sleeping  in  the  officers'  quarters,  or  at  the  corral,  etc.,  I  said, 
"  He  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  quartermaster's  corral,"  or  at  the  bake 
shop,  and  so  on.  Allien  I  got  my  roll  mighty  near  complete  the 
firing  then  seemed  to  be  five  or  six  blocks  away  off,  going  west — going 
north  rapidly. 

Q.  Going  away  from  the  fort? — A.  Going  away  from  the  fort. 
You  just  could  hear  the  reports  of  the  gims.  And  I  reported  the 
results  to  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  What  was  the  result? — A.  The  result  was,  Elmer  Brown 

Q.  No;  just  first  the  general  result.  Were  all  present  or  ac- 
counted for? — A.  All  present  or  accounted  for. 

Q.  All  present  or  accounted  for.  Did  you  report  that  to  your 
conmianding  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  reported  that,  and  stated  where 
each  man  was. 

Q.  Where  is  your  roll  call  that  you  used  on  that  occasion? — A. 
On  that  occasion,  I  have  not  got  it;  it  was  just  a  little  list.  I  have 
got  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  have  all  of  it?  Where  is  the  roll  call? — A.. 
That  was  just  simply  a  list — a  long  slip  that  I  carried  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  were  familiar  with  the  voices 
of  the  men  in  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  each  man  who  answered  present  was  in 
fact  present? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  first  know  the  voices  of  the  men. 
Next  there  was  something  for  the  man  to  do. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  The  man  had  to  come  from  the  right 
shoulder  to  an  order. 

Q.  When  the  roll  was  called? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  his  name  i3 
called,  personally,  say  if  a  man's  name  is  Smith,  when  you  called 
"Smith"  he  must  answer  "Here."  Then  there  is  something  for 
him  to  do.  He  has  got  to  bring  his  piece  to  an  order.  Then  you 
hear  the  handling  of  the  piece. 

Q.  Did  each  and  every  man  do  that? — A.  Every  man. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  were  you  or  not  in  such  a  relation  to  the  company, 
standing  there  calling  the  roll,  that  you  could  have  seen  anybody 
coming  as  though  returning  from  town,  around  the  barracks,  and 
joining  the  company?  Could  you  have  seen  anybody  join  the  com- 
pany?— A.  I  could  have  seen  anybody  come  near  the  company, 
simpler  because  the  company  fonns  from  right  to  left,  and  anyone 
that  joined  the  company  is  compelled  to  get  in  line,  and  there  is  a 
left  guide  who  closes  the  company  up  and  sees  that  nobody  comes  in. 
^  Q.  Were  Major  Penrose  and  Lisutenant  Lawrason  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  they  could  see  anybody  coming  in? — A.  They  were  stand- 
ing facing  the  company  and  could  see  every  movement.  They  had 
more  opportunity  to  see  what  was  coming  to  the  company  than  I. 
because  occasionally  I  would  have  to  look  down  after  some  one,  but 
they  had  no  cause  to  look  out,  nothing  but  the  general  appearance  of 
the  company  in  front  of  them,  and  the  men  as  they  came  to  an  order, 
or  anybody  attempting  to  come  into  the  ranks. 

Q.  When  you  finished  calling  the  roll,  what  occurred? — A.  Then 
after  I  reported  the  roll  call  to  the  company  commander  I  was  or- 
dered then  to  issue  some  ammunition. 

Q.  Who  ordered  you  to  issue  the  ammunition  ? — A.  Lieut.  George 
C.  Lawrason. 

Q.  AVhat  was  done  in  pursuance  of  that  order? — A.  I  sent  the 
quartermaster  into  the  storeroom  to  get  some  ammunition. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Sergeant  McCurdy.  He  got  a  box  of  am- 
munition, which  is  called  twdve  hundred.  He  brought  it  out  and 
placed  it  mighty  near  in  front  of  the  company.    He  opened  it  up. 

Q.  You  mean  mighty  near  the  center  of  the  company? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  company? — A.  In  front  of  the  company. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  The  company  was  held  right  in  ranks,  and  nobody 
but  myself:  after  Sergeant  McCurdy  opened  the  box  I  reached  my 
hand  in  there  and  took  out  four  or  five  bandoliers,  that  I  could  put 
on  my  arm,  and  I  gave  two  bandoliers  to  one  squad.  One  squad  con- 
sists of  eight  men.    That  is  one  bandolier  to  four  men. 

Q.  That  would  be  15  cartridges  to  each  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  pro- 
vided they  were  distributed  around. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  Then  I  continued  that  until  I  got  to  the  left  of 
the  company.  Then  I  returned  back  and  I  reported  to  the  company 
commander  that  the  ammunition  had  been  issued  and  how  I  issued 
it.  So  then  he  got  orders  from  Major  Penrose  to  move  the  company 
in  rear  of  the  barracks  near  the  wall  and  take  up  the  line  of  detense. 

Q.  State  in  that  connection  whether  at  any  other  time  after  you 
left  Niobrara  until  the  instance  you  have  referred  to,  any  bandoliers 
were  opened  or  issued. — A.  Not  xrom  the  time  we  left  Niobrara.  All 
the  bandoliers  that  we  had  in  our  possession  were  packed  up  and 
turned  over  to  the  ordnance-sergeant,  the  ordnance  officer  at  Niobrara, 
and  all  our  ammunition  was  sealed,  the  bandoliers  sealed  up  in  the  box, 
just  as  they  came  from  the  ordnance,  and  those  that  we  had  opened 
were  sealed  just  the  same  and  shipped  to  Brownsville,  and  that  was 
the  first  time  that  the  bandoliers  or  the  box  that  contained  the  bando- 
liers had  been  opened  up. 

Q.  All  the  while  the  bandoliers  and  the  boxes  containing  them  had 
been  in  the  storeroom  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  the 
cojnpanj,  under  lock  and  key?— A.  Unoer  lock  and  key. 
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Q,  Now  tell  what  happened,  going  on  from  where  you  were.  You 
told  us  you  went  around  and  took  a  position  in  rear  of  the  brick 
wall,  I  believe,  in  defense. — A.  Yes,  sir.  After  we  arrived  in  the 
rear  of  the  quarters,  near  the  wall.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  told  me  to 
form  the  company  in  Une  of  skirmish,  and  I  did  so.  Then  I  got 
orders  from  Major  Penrose  to  precaution  the  men  not  to  load  their 
pieces  until  they  got  the  command  to  load,  not  to  fire  until  they  got 
the  command  to  fire,  under  the  five  rules  of  the  drill  regulation.  I 
told  him  yes.  I  gave  that  order  to  the  company.  Major  Penrose 
then  returned  and  said,  "Have  you  given  those  instructions?".  I 
told  him  yes.  He  said  "  Have  you  been  around  and  seen  whether 
any  men  have  got  their  pieces  loaded  or  not."  I  told  him  yes,  sir. 
He  said  "  Well,  now,  sergeant,  I  want  you  to  take  particular  caution 
and  don't  allow  those  men  to  load  their  pieces,  and  if  there  is  a  crash 
on  the  garrison,  I  want  you  to  be  careful  so  that  there  will  not  be  any 
fault  on  our  part ;  but  if  it  do,  defend  the  garrison,"  he  said ;  "  but 
we  don't  want  any  fault  on  our  part." 

v^.  How  lo.^  did  you  remain  there  ? — ^A.  We  remained  there  about 
ail  hour,  or  it  might  have  been  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  Then,  after  the  return  of  Captain 
Lyon's  company,  who  patrolled  the  city,  I  got  orders  from  Major 
Penrose  to  assemble  the  company  and  call  the  roll.  I  assembled  the 
company  and  called  the  roll. 

Q.  Was  that  out  at  the  brick  wall? — A.  That  was  within  about 
30  feet,  I  guess,  of  the  brick  wall. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  T  called  the  roll  and  reported  the  result  to  Lieu- 
tenant Lawrason. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  roll  call  ? — A.  All  pre,sent  and  ac- 
counted for. 

Q.  The  same  report  you  had  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  responses  you  had  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next? — A.  Next,  then,  I  got  orders  from  Lieu- 
tenant Lawrason  to  move  the  company  back  to  the  porch  and  let 
them  sit  on  the  porch. 

Q.  On  the  porch? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  porch. 

Q.  Of  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  own  barracks? — A.  Our  own  barracks,  in  the  rear — the 
rear  porch.  I  gave  the  command,  "About  face;  at  trail,  forward 
march,"  and  "  Company,  halt ;  about  face,"  and  I  says,  "  You  men 
can  sit  on  the  porch  and  remain  here.  Don't  move  until  you  get  or- 
ders." So  we  remained  there — remained  there  about  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour.  Then  I  got  orders  from  Lieutenant  Lawrason  to  dismiss 
the  company.  I  called  the  company  to  attention  and  dismissed  the 
companv.  After  I  dismissed  the  company  the  men  went  on  upstairs. 
They  placed  their  rifles  in  the  arm  racks.  Lieutenant  Lawrason, 
Sergeant  Jackson,  and  I  followed  the  company  right  straight  on 
upstairs — at  least  Lieutenant  Jackson  was  already  upstairs. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  He  was  upstairs. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Jackson  was  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  charge  of  the  gun  racks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  started 
in  at  the  fourth  squad  gun  rack. 

Q.  You  started  in  at  the  fourth  squad  gun  rack  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  right;  go  ahead. — A.  So  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  when  he 
came  in,  he  says :  ^Sergeant  Jackson,  how  many  rifles  are  you  respon- 
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sible  for?"  Sergeant  Jackson  said,  "Forty-six."  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  is  what  he  said.  He  says:  "All  right."  He  says:  "Have  you 
got  forty-six?"  "Yes,  sir."  Sergeant  jfackson  locked  the  gun  rack. 
Lieutenant  Lawrason  counted  the  rifles  there  was  in  the  rack;  Jack- 
son counted  the  number  of  rifles  in  that  rack.  They  proceeded  on 
down,  then,  to  the  third  squad  rack.  Jackson  locked  the  rack.  Lieu- 
tenant Lawrason  counted  the  number  of  rifles  in   that  rack. 

Senator  Warner.  1  think  he  means  that  he  unlocked  the  rack. 

Senator  Foraker.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  AVhen  you  proceeded  up  there,  the  men  put  the  guns  in  the  rack 
and  you  counted  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  placed  their  rifles  back 
in  the  rack. 

Q.  AVhen  the  men  were  dismissed,  was  there  any  order  what  they 
were  to  do  with  their  rifles? — A.  There  is  a  standing  order,  always, 
with  a  soldier ;  when  he  is  dismissed  his  rifle  goes  to  the  rack,  and  a 
noncommissioned  officer  is  there  to  see  that  he  puts  it  in. 

Q.  You  and  Sergeant  Jackson  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  were 
there,  and  you  saw  what  was  done.  Go  on,  now. — A.  We  saw  the 
racks  locked,  saw  the  rifles,  rather,  put  in  the  racks. 

Q.  Were  all  of  them  put  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  racks  were  all  locked  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  counted. 

Q.  Yes;  and  counted? — A.  Counted  and  verified  by  Lieutenant 
Lawrason,  and  verified  by  myself,  that  all  the  rifles  were  present. 

Q.  You,  yourself,  know  that  the  count  was  accurate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  after  that? — A.  Sergeant  Jackson  came  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  steps  with  Lieutenant  Lawrason  and  held  the 
lantern  for  him  to  come  down,  and  then  he  went  to  his  room  and  I 
went  to  the  office  and  put  away  the  roll  and  went  home  to  bed. 

Q.  Your  office  in  the  barracks,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that,  upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  It  is  downstairs. 

Q.  On  the  east  end  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  going  toward 
my  quarters. 

Q.  That  is  to  the  right  as  you  look  toward  the  town.     Indicate  on 
the  map  where  it  is. — A.  Right  here  [indicating  on  map]. 
""Q.  Tnat  is  the  end  farthest  away  from  the  river  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  there  and  put  away  your  roll,  and  what  else? — A. 
I  put  away  my  belt,  rifle,  and  roll. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  your  rifle  in  your  room  ? — A.  At  that  time  I  kept 
it  in  my  room  and  kept  my  room  locked. 

Q.  Well,  you  locked  it  up  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  went  to  your  quarters?  I  mean,  you  went  to  your 
place  and  went  to  bed? — A.  And  went  to  bed. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  next? — A.  Next,  5.80,  the  first  call  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  That  was  reveille? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  first  call  ?— A.  First  call  for  reveille. 

Q.  Well,  go  ahead. — A.  Ten  minutes  later  the  reveille  march  is 
played. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Five  minutes  later  the  assembly  is  sounded. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is,  five  minutes  later  the  reveille  is  sounded. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  five  minutes  later,  after  that,  then  the  assembly 
is  sounded. 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  Then  the  men  were  required  to  fall  in  at  assembly 
and  the  roll  called  without  arms? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Those  calls  are  without  arms.  The  roll  was  called 
and  I  reported  the  results  of  the  roll  call. 

Q.  Did  you  call  the  roll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  always. 

Q.  You  called  the  roll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  result  ? — A.  All  present  and  accounted  for. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  that  report? — A.  To  Captain  Macklin^ 
the  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhere  was  Lieutenant  Lawrason? — A.  Lieutenant  Lawrason; 
I  don't  know,  sir.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  on  guard.  No;  I 
don't  think  he  was ;  I  know"  he  wasn't.  I  reported  to  Captain  Mack- 
lin. the  officer  of  the  da3\ 

Q.  In  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Very  well.    AVhat  happened  next? — A.  Next  was  breakfast. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  next  was  sick  call,  and  next  first  call  for  drill; 
that  is  about  7  o'clock. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Let's  see.    Yes;  about  7  o'clock;  about  6.40,  I  think. 

Q.  Whatever  it  was,  was  it  at  the  usual  time? — A.  At  the  usual 
time. 

Q.  Drill  call?— A.  Yes,  sir;  drill  call. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  the  drill  call  sounded? — A.  When  drill 
call  sounded  I  had  the  racks  opened  myself.    I  had  the  keys  then. 

Q.  AVhen  did  you  get  the  keys  ana  from  whom? — A.  I  got  the 
keys  from  Sergeant  Jackson. 

Q.  "When  did  vou  get  them? — A.  I  got  them  about  ten  minutes 
to  6. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  the  keys  from  Sergeant  Jackson,  at 
ten  minutes  before  6  o'clock  that  morning? — A.  Sergeant  Jackson 
was  going  on  sick  report. 

Q.  Oh,  yes. — A.  And  he  was  the  only  man  who  would  be  excused 
from  drill,  on  account  of  being  in  charge  of  quarters,  and  he  going  on 
sick  call  himself,  it  was  an  advantage  to  me  to  send  him  with  the 
sick  report,  and  I  took  the  responsibility  of  being  in  charge  of  quar- 
ters and  took  the  keys  until  he  returned. 

Q.  Did  you  send  him  with  the  sick  report  ? — A.  I  sent  him  to  the 
hc^ital  with  the  sick  book,  and  I  taken  the  keys. 

Q.  Then,  when  drill  call  sounded,  you  unlocked  the  racks? — A.  I 
had  the  racks  unlocked. 

Q.  Who  did  it? — A.  I  think  I  gave  the  keys  to  Corporal  Daniels 
or  Corporal  Sanders,  I  don't  know  which.  I  said,  "  You  unlock 
the  racks  and  then  bring  me  the  keys."  They  went  upstairs  and  I 
stpod  downstairs,  and  they  opened  the  racks.  This  was  at  drill  call, 
and  I  stood  downstairs  until  they  came  back  with  the  kevs,  and  I  said, 
"  Have  you  opened  all  the  gun  racks  ?  "  and  they  said  "  Yes ;  "  and  I 
says,  "AH  right;  downstairs,  everybodj^."  The  men  came  pouring 
downstairs,  and  as  soon  as  about  two-tHirds  of  them  got  downstairs, 
I  hollered  "  Fall  in !  "  I  called  the  roll  again  and  reported  the  result 
pf  the  roll  call  to  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  What  was  that  result? — A.  All  present  and  accounted  for. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A. . LieOtenant  Lawrason  gave  the  command  "Open 
ranks.''  The  left  guides  all  stepped  back  three  paces,  the  second  ser- 
geant took  his  place  three  paces  in  rear  of  the  lett  gvndi^^  ^LTLdiXvfc  ^ot\- 
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fied  the  guides  and  came  to  the  front  and  gave  the  command 
''  March."  The  rear  rank  moved  back  three  paces  and  dressed  to  the 
right,  and  the  company  commander  verified  the  rear  rank  and  re- 
turned to  the  right  of  the  front  rank  and  gave  the  command  "  Front." 
Then  he  gave  the  command  "  Inspection,  arms." 

Q.  Did  you  know  until  that  time  that  you  were  to  have  inspec- 
tion?— A.  No,  sir;  we  fell  out  for  the  usual  drill. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  After  the  command  "  Inspection  arms,"  the  men 
opened  their  boxes  with  the  left  hand — that  is,  opened  the  top  lid  and 
let  it  fall  down. 

Q.  State  right  there  how  many  rounds  of  ammunition  you  had. — 
A.  Twenty  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Q.  And  how  was  it  carried? — A.  Twenty  rounds  of  ammunition 
was  carried  in  a  McKeever  box. 

Q.  That  was  B  Company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  B  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  it  was  carried  in  the  other 
companies? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Each  company  regulated  that  to  suit  itself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  carrying  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  in  the  Mc- 
Keever box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  this  command  "  Inspection  arms  "  was  given,  each 
man  opened  his  box? — A.  Opened  his  box. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  The  company  commander  began  then  on  the  right 
file  with  the  right  guides. 

Q.  State  whether  any  other  officers  were  present  than  Lieutenant 
Lawrason. — A.  There  wasn't  any  then.  The  company  commander 
began  then  with  the  right  guide  and  inspected  all  the  arms  from 
right  to  left,  and  any  man's  gun  he  saw  tnat  wasn't  satisfactory  to 
him  he  stepped  them  back  in  a  line  of  file  closers,  which  was  the  place 
I  stood. 

Q.  You  say  he  inspected  the  arms.  AVhat  kind  of  inspection  did 
he  make  of  the  arms? — A.  He  made  a  rigid  inspection.  Hfe  inspected 
it  thoroughly ;  all  about  it. 

Q.  That  is,  he  inspected  the  barrel? — A.  The  barrel,  the  bolt,  the 
chamber,  the  magazine,  and  all  up  and  down  it  and  around  it,  and  all 
around  the  head  of  the  bolt,  where  that 

Q.  Where  the  firing  pin  is? — A.  Around  the  firing  pin;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all  carefully  inspected? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  say  when  he  came  to  some  gun  that  didn't  seem  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory,,  he  did  something.  What  was  it  ? — A.  He 
stepped  them  back  in  a  line  of  file  closers. 

Q.  Could  he  step  a  man  from  the  front  rank  back  into  the  file 
closers? — A.  He  just  let  him  take  his  place  in  a  line  of  file  closers. 

Q.  The  men  just  took  places  in  the  line  of  file  closers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  rear  of  the  rear  rank? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  inspected  all  the  gims? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  inspect  the  ammunition  also? — A.  After  he  completed 
inspecting  the  rifles  of  the  front  rank,  then  he  passed  from  left  to 
right  in  rear  of  the  front  rank,  inspecting  the  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  he  inspect  that  carefully  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  inspected 

that  by  passing  each  man,  either  by  touching  him  on  the  back — ^that  is 

to  certiiy  the  man  that  he  has  passed  him  and  inspected  him;   then 

the  man  closes  his  box ;  that  is,  he  takes  the  rear  rank  and  inspects 

the  pieces  from  right  to  left. 
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Q.  Right  there,  as  he  passed  in  the  rear  inspecting  the  ammuni- 
tion, he  indicated  some  way  to  the  man  that  he  could  close  his  box  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  usual? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  usual  way. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  Then  he  began  with  the  rear  rank,  inspecting 
from  right  to  left. 

Q.  The  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  After  passing  in  rear  of  the  men  from 
left  to  right,  inspecting  each  box  and  touching  the  man,  that  he  was 
about  to  pass  him,  to  notify  the  man  that  he  could  close  his  box,  then 
next  comes  the  file  closers. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Those  whom  he  hadn't  stepped  back  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  was  Sergeant  McCurdy  and  Sergeant  Sanders. 

Q.  That  is,  they  were  file  closers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  Sergeant  McCurdv? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVere  there  any  other  file  closers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AVhere  was  Sergeant  Reeves? — A.  Reeves? 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  he  was  not  in  your  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  in  D  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  stepped  back? — A.  About  six.  I  am  not 
sure  positively,  but  there  were  about  six.  There  is  one  thing  I  want 
to  state.  Inspection  means  to  every  man.  It  doesn't  exempt  the  first 
sergeant  no  more  than  it  do  anybody  else. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  when  the  command  is  given,  "  A^ttention !  "  every- 
body under  that  man  has  got  to  be  under  attention,  looking  forward, 
and  what  the  officers  do  it  isn't  your  business. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  So  that  I  coula  not  say  accurately  how  many  he 
stepped  back-on  that  account,  but  I  judged  it  was  about  six  when  I 
was  leaving  with  the  companv. 

Q.  Now  tell  what  happened  as  to  those  six  before  you  speak  of  that 
leaving. — A.  Then  after  he  got  through  inspecting  mj  rifle  and  am- 
munition and  Sergeant  McCurdy's  rifle  and  ammunition  he  gave  the 
command  "  Close  ranks;  march !  "  Then  he  taken  these  other  men  to 
the  right,  about  5  paces  on  the  right  of  the  company,  and  then  he 
gave  the  command  "  Rest !  " 

Q.  Rest? — A.  Rest.  Major  Penrose  then  and  Captain  Lyon  were 
coming  from  D  Company  to  B,  and  then  he  gave  the  command  "At- 
tention ! "  as  they  came  up,  and  Major  Penrose — the  first  thing  he 
said  was,  "  Sergeant  McCurdy,  I  want  you  to  go  in  and  gat  some 
clean  rags,  and  I  want  them  to  be  clean,  and  a  barracks  cleaning  rod, 
and  return  here  with  them."  Sergeant  McCurdy  did  so.  Then  Lieu- 
tenant Lawrason  said  to  me — no;  I  am  a  little  ahead.  Major  Pen- 
rose said  to  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  "  Why,  let  Sergeant  Sanders  go 
ahead  and  relieve  C  Company  with  the  rest  of  the  company,"  and 
then  Lieutenant  Lawrason  saia  to  me,  "  Sergeant,  you  go  around  and 
relieve  C  Company."  So  Captain  Lyon,  when  I  was  about  to  leave, 
tore  the  rag  into  smallpieces  and  put  it  into  the  rifle. 

Senator  PoRAKER.  TVTiere  is  that  cleaning  rod  we  have  had  here 
in  the  room  ? 

The  Wftness.  It  is  a  barracks  cleaning  rod — a  brass  rod. 

Senator  Foraker.  A  brass  rod? 

The  WriNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  We  know  what  it  is,  I  think. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  He  put  it  on  the  rod? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  ran  it  up  and  down 
the  rifle  like  this  [indicating], 

Q.  Yes. — A.  AVhen  I  left,  I  left  him  running  that  brass  cleaning 
rod  up  and  down  the  rifles. 

Q.  Of  these  men  who  were  ordered  to  be  inspected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
So  then  I  went  on  to  relieve  C  Company,  and  as  each  man  passed 
Captain  Lyon  and  the  Major  he  reported  to  me. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  After  each  man  passed  the  inspection  of 
Major  Penrose  and  Captain  Lyon  he  reports  to  me. 

Q.  And  you  put  him  on  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  post  him  on 
duty. 

Q.  Did  they  all  report,  or  not? — A.  All  reported. 

Q.  How  soon  afterwards? — A.  About  five  or  ten  minutes  after- 
wards. 

Q.  They  did  not  have  time  to  clean  any  guns  during  that  time? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  in  any  way  that  every  man  had  passed  inspec- 
tion?— A.  Each  man  reports  to  me  as  he  comes  up,  like  this:  "  Ser- 
geant, I  have  orders  to  report  to  you.  Captain  Lyon  found  my  gun 
clean."    "All  right,"  and  "  Take  your  place  in  line." 

Q.  Did  you  see  Captain  Lyon  do  more  than  put  this  rag  through 
the  barrel  of  the  gun? — A.  A^^hen  there  is  any  doubt  about  whether  a 
gun  is  clean  or  there  isn't  light  enough  so  that  you  could  see  through 
a  gun  you  take  a  small  piece  of  paper,  like  this  [indicating] ,  in  that 
shape,  and  it  is  placed  right  in  the  receiver,  in  the  chamber,  and  you 
look  down  and  you  can  see  the  inside  of  the  barrel  and  the  grooves 
and  everything. 

Q.  You  put  that  piece  of  paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  throws  the  light  up  the  barrel? — A.  Right  straight 
up  the  barrel. 

Q.  Was  there  not  anything  of  that  kind  done  that  morning,  that 
you  observed  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  simply  because  I  left. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  you  left ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  all  your  guns  were  found 
clean  ? — A.  AVere  found  clean. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  rigid  examination,  I  understand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  reinspection  of  the  men  Lieutenant  Lawrason  had 
ordered  to  stand  aside  for  reinspection,  was  conducted  by  Captain 
Lyon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  Major  Penrose  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  both  present  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  gone  before  that  was  done,  and  when  it  was  just 
commencing,  and  these  men  soon  after  came  and  reported  to  you  in 
the  way  that  you  have  indicated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  what  happened?  You  were  on  duty? — A.  We  were  on 
duty  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  You  relieved  Company  C  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  day  I  got  ordei-s 
from  Lieutenant  Lawrason  as  soon  as  the  men  came  off  duty  to  have 
them  turn  in  all  the  ammunition  that  was  in  their  possession  to  the 
quartermaster-sergeant. 
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Q.  You  got  that  order  during  tlie  day  while  you  were  on  guard 
duty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  To  have  the  gun  racks  brought  down  out  of 
the  quarters  and  placed  in  my  office.  That  is,  in  the  orderly  room, 
as  it  is  ordinarily  called. 

Q.  Ye.s. — A.  i  had  the  gun  racks  brought  in  at  once.  The  next 
morning,  which  waj?  about  the  15th,  as  I  relieved  each  man  off  of 
duty  I  says :  *'  You  report  to  Sergeant  McCurdy  and  tuni  in  all  the 
ammunition  you  have  got.''  Why  I  say  that,  because  that  night,  on 
the  night  of  the  13th,  I  had  issued  to  each  squad  two  bandoliers. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  ? — A.   (Continuing.)  And  that  meant  two 

bandoliers 

Q.  How  many  cartridges? — A.  Sixty  rounds  to  four  men. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is,  60  cartridges  in  each  bandolier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  bandoliers  were  for  eight  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  squad  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  So  that  I  gave  the  order:  '^  You  turn  in  all  the 
ammunition  you  have  got  in  your  possession.''  And  then,  after  I 
relieved  the  last  man  and  the  giuirds  were  relieved  from  the  post 
guardhouse,  I  gave  them  plenty  of  time;  also  I  gave  them  orders  to 
bring  their  rifles  down  and  place  them  in  the  usual  rack  in  the  office. 

Q.  Was  that  done  ? — A.  Then  w^hen  that  were  done  I  had  the  com- 
pany to  fall  in,  and  I  had  all  the  noncommissioned  officers  to  step 
aside,  and  I  taken  the  i^rivates,  and  T  issued  all  the  privates,  as  far  as 
it  would  go,  reduced-range  ammimition,  and  the  noncommissioned 
officers,  who  I  didn't  have  that  ammunition  for,  that  I  couldn't  issue 
the  reduced-range  ammunition  to,  I  issued  them  balled  ammunition. 

Q.  Right  there.     How  many  rounds  of  reduced-range  ammunition — 

that  is,  what  you  call  guard  ammunition A.  Guard  ammunition; 

yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  of  that  did  you  issue  to  each  man? — A. 
Twenty  rounds. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  have  enough  to  give  that  amount  to  each 
man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  ran  out  of  it,  to  the  rest  of  them  you  issued  ball 
cartridges? — A.  No, sir. 

Q,  To  whom A.  That  is  the  reason  I  stopped  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers  out,  as  being  responsible. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  stepped  them  out  first,  out  of  the  company. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Then  I  had  all  the  men  who  didn't  do  guard  duty — 
that  is,  that  cooked  for  officers- 


Q.  What? — A.  That  cooked  for  officers,  and  that  didn't  do  guard 


Q.  You  did  not  issue  them  anything? — A.  No,  sir;  simply  because 
I  knew  that  I  wasn't  going  to  have  enough  to  go  around,  and  I 
was  going  to  run  out,  and  they  could  do  without  any  ammunition 
at  all;  but  the  men  who  were  lioing  guard  were  compelled  to  have 
some.     So  I  issued  all  the  privates  except  those  who  were  on  spe- 
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cial  duties,  of  kinds  that  didn't  do  any  of  the  guard   duty,  and 
noncommissioned  officers. 

Q.  When  the  guard  duty  cartridges  ran  out,  you  issued  ball  cart- 
ridges?— A.  Only  to  the  noncommissioned  officers. 

Q.  To  the  noncommissioned  officers.  You  did  not  issue  any  ball 
cartridges  to  any  of  the  privates  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  right  there  how  many  of  these  c^irtridges  your 
company  had? — A.  I  think  they  had  somewhere  along  about  600, 
but  I  didn't  keep  close  touch  of  that,  because  that  was  up  to  the 
quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  The  company's  returns  ought  to  show  that? — A.  They  will 
show  it,  exactly  how  many  were  invoiced  to  the  company  commander. 

Q.  State  right  there,  what  is  the  rule  and  regulation  about  issuing 
cartridges  to  men?  Is  somebody  resi^onsible  for  that,  and  is  some- 
body charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  each  man  gets  exactly  the 
number  or  cartridges  that  he  is  entitled  to,  and  not  more? — A.  "That 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  company  commander  and  his  quarter- 
master-sergeant, and  the  company  commander  is  resi^onsible  for  that 
ammunition  to  the  chief  of  ordnance,  which  he  has  got  to  go  and 
account  for  every  ball  during  the  year  of  target  season.  How  it  is 
expended,  he  must  state. 

Q.  You  speak  about  target  practice.  Tell  us  what  the  custom  is 
about  issuing  cartridges,  and  what  opportunity,  if  any,  the  men 
would  have  for  filching  cartridges. — A.  There  isn't  any  opportunity 
at  all  for  a  man  to  get  hold  of  any  ammunition. 

'  Q.  Tell  us  about  it. — A.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  quartermas- 
ter-sergeant has  strict  supervision  over  the  ammunition.  AVhen  he 
can't  attend  to  this  duty,  the  first  sergeant  details  an  experienced 
private,  or  a  private  who  is  next,  they  think  is  capable  of  being  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  to  take  the  ammunition  out  to  the  range.  First 
the  company  commander  says  to  the  commissary-sergeant,  "  I  want 
you  to  keep  accurate^  every  day,  the  number  oi  rounds  that  I  send 
out  on  the  range."  Take  it  like  this.  The  quartermaster-sergeant,  if 
he  sends  2,000  rounds  of  ammunition  out  to  the  range,  says  to  this 
man :  "  You  have  got  2,000  rounds  of  ammunition."  This  man  takes 
the  cart  with  the  ammunition  and  goes  to  the  firing  point,  which  he 
meets  there  the  company  and  the  company  commander  or  some  officer. 
The  ammunition  is  placed  right  by  the  peg,  and  the  officer  in  a  chair 
sitting  almost  as  close  to  it  as  I  am  to  this  book.  This  private  is  here 
[indicating].  Some  private  in  rear,  his  name  is  called  by  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  to  snoot.  When  his  name  is  called,  he  comes  up, 
and  he  is  handed  his  anmiunition  in  the  presence  of  the  officer. 

Q.  How  much  is  he  handed? — A.  Five  or  ten  rounds,  according  to 
what  the  score  may  be  that  he  is  to  fire  at  that  range. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Now,  we  will  say  in  the  preliminary  scores  he  is  to  fire 
10  rounds,  or  in  the  marksman  scores  he  fires  10  rounds  at  the  same 
place,  two,  three,  five,  and  six. 

Q.  Two,  three,  five,  and  six  what? — A.  Two,  three,  five,  and  six 
hundred  yards. 

Q.  That  is  at  different  ranges? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  at  this  point 
he  can't  fire  more  than  10  rounds.  That  is  all  that  is  given  him,  and 
there  is  an  officer  standing  there  to  see  that  he  can't  fire  any  more. 
Tben  be  will  move  on. 
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Q.  Suppose  he  fires  less? — A.  If  he  fires  less  than  that — if  his  gun 
becomes  disabled,  the  officer  says :  "  What  is  the  matter  with  your 
gim?"  He  says:  "My  ^n  is  disabled,  sir."  "Throw  the  extra 
cartridge  you  have  down  in  the  box."  The  officer  takes  the  gun  and 
inspects  it,  and  finds  out  what  is  the  matter  with  it,  and  he  says  to 
another  man :  "  Give  this  man  your  gun."  He  says  to  the  scorer,  who 
is  keeping  tab  right  on  the  sheets — the  scorer  is  from  another  com- 
pany, not  from  the  company  the  shooter  belongs  to — he  says :  "  Mark 
that  score  out; "  the  gun  is  disabled,  and  it  isn't  the  soldier's  fault, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  arm;  mark  that  score  out,  and  I  am  going  to  let 
him  fire  10  more."  He  is  then  handed  10  more  rounds.  He  fires 
10  more.    After  he  fires  10  more  he  steps  back  from  the  firing  point 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  or  not  when  a  cartridge  which  is 
supplied,  for  any  reason,  because  of  the  disabling  of  a  man's  gun  or 
for  any  other  reason  is  not  fired,  when  a  man  does  not  fire  all  of  his 
cartridges,  he  has  or  not  got  to  return  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has 

Sot  to  return  them.    The  officer  is  right  there  and  he  has  got  to  put 
lem  down. 

Q.  That  is  ajl  right  under  the  eye  of  the  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  he  fails  to  fire  all  that  he  is  required  to  from  the  dif- 
ferent stations,  500  or  600  yards,  what  hai)pens  if  he  has  not  a  good 
excuse? — A.  He  is  court-martialed.  They  first  start  at  the  600 
yards,  individual  scrummage,  they  call  it.  The  men  are  lined  up 
and  they  are  given  twenty  rounds. 

Q.  Twenty  rounds  each? — A.  Yes,  sir.  And  an  officer  goes  up 
and  down  the  line  and  inspects  each  belt  all  around  to  see  that  he 
hasn't  got  but  twenty,  to  see  that  he  don't  shoot  but  twenty.  First 
his  piece  is  inspected  by  his  coming  to  the  port  arms,  and  "  open 
chamber,"  and  then  the  officer  goes  to  work  and  explains  to  the  man 
what  he  has  got  to  do;  explains  to  him  his  target,  the  number  of  his 
target  and  all,  independently  of  any  shooting,  before  the  command 
"  Commence  firing,'  and  the  penalty  for  firing  after  the  command 
"  Cease  firing."  Then  they  move  to  the  600  yards  firing  point  and  he 
gives  the  command,  "  Fire  two  rounds  at  your  target,  600  yards." 
Each  man  then  adjusts  his  own  sight  at  his  own  target.  He  gives 
the  command  "  Commence  firing."  Each  man  fires  two  rounds  at 
that  point.  There  are  three  or  four  officers,  without  the  company 
commander,  in  rear  watching  each  man.  There  is  one  noncommis- 
sioned officer  to  each  man,  in  rear  of  him,  to  see  that  he  fires  two. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  He  moves  on  down  to  300  yards ;  he  moves  to  the  next 
station. 

Q.  And  so  on  at  each  station  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  each  cartridge  is  counted  out  to  him,  and  each  shot  is 
fired  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  has  no  chance  without  great  probability  of  being  de- 
tected, at  any  rate,  of  getting  any  cartridges? — A.  The  officers  are 
right  behind  him,  and  he  has  got  an  indiviaual  man  to  look  right  at 
each  particular  man,  and  then  he  is  down  close  enough,  lookmg  in 
this  wav  [indicating]  to  see  that  he  doesn't  fire  on  John  Jones'  target. 

Q.  He  must  fire  on  his  own  target? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  he  will  get 
court-martialed. 

Q,  Was  there  any  place  at  Fort  Niobrara  where  the  men  of  your 
company  could  get  any  cartridges  but  those  issued  to  Wv^\a\ — K.. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  place  at  Brownsville  where  they  could  get  any 
cartridges  except  those  issued  to  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  1  ou  got  your  new  guns  at  Niobrara  ? — A.  We  got  our  new  guns 
there. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  when  vou  got  them? — A.  About  in  April, 
I  think. 

Q.  It  was  about  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before,  you  had  the  Krag  gun  ? — A.  We  had  the  United  States 
magazine  rifle,  which  is  called  the  Krag. 

Q.  That  rifle  was  taken  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  rifle  was  taken  up. 

Q.  What  about  the  ammunition;  was  that  taken  uj)? — A.  In  B 
Company  in  particular.  Captain  Shattuck  was  then  our  commander 
and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  was  our  second  lieutenant.  First,  Captain 
Shattuck  issued  an  order  like  this:  All  the  new  rifles  were  put  out  on 
the  front  porch — the  slings  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  rifles  were 
set  out  on  the  front  porch.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lawrason  were  in  the  dining  room.  Captain  Shattuck  says: 
"  I  want  ev  ery  man  to  brin^  all  the  ammunition  that  belongs  to  the 
Krag-Jorgensen  rifle,  in  other  words,  the  United  States  magazine 
rifle,  the  sling,  the  bayonet,  the  screw-drivers,  and  everything  per- 
taining to  that  rifle,  and  turn  it  over  to  Lieutenant  Lawrason  m  the 
dining  room."  So  Lieutenant  Lawrason  was  right  there  checking  up 
everything.  Every  man  put  in  his  ammunition  and  sling  and  all 
those  different  parts  here,  and  then  he  would  come  out  through  the 
dining  room  and  out  through  the  barracks  and  out  on  the  porch 
where  Captain  Shattuck  sat.  He  issued  every  man  a  new  rifle,  new 
gun  sling,  and  muzzle  cover,  and  everything  pertaining  to  that  rifle 
except  the  ammunition. 

Q.  In  other  words,  everything  was  taken  up  and  you  were  given 
the  new  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir.  So  that  a  man  was  turning  in  his  rifle 
and  his  anunimition  and  everything  in  one  place,  and  he  didn't  come 
near  the  man  who  was  issuing  the  new  rifle. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  So  that  about  three  or  four  days  after  all  the  old 
anmiunition  was  taken  up,  packed  up,  sealed,  and  marked  the 
companies  were  called  in  by  orders  of  the  company  commander  and 
issued  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition — that  is,  ten  rounds  first 

Q.  Ten  rounds? — A.  Ten  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Q.  Ball  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Then  we  got  orders  to  leave  Niobrara,  post  order,  by 
number — I  don't  just  remember  the  number — there  was  a  post  order 
issued  by  Major  Penrose;  each  man  would  wear  the  khaki  uniform, 
the  campaign  hat,  the  leggings,  and  suspender  belt,  with  twenty 
rounds  of  ammunition  in  it;  that  was  post  orders,  and  the  blanket  rolls 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  blanket  rolls,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Order  44,  War  Department,  1906,  and  complying  with  General 
Order  93,  AVar  Department,  1906. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  left  Niobrara  and  went  to  Brownsville  each 
man  was  given  twenty  rounds  of  ball  cartridges? — A.  Twenty  rounds 
of  ball  cartridges;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  retain  that  twenty  rounds  in  B  Company? — A.  In  B 
Company  we  retained  that  twenty  rounds  until  we  were  relieved  off 
of  ffuard  on  the  15th  of  August. 

Q.  In  the  meantime,  at  the  time  of  the  firing  and  after  the  firing 
,vou  were  issued  1,200  additional  rounds,  in  the  way  that  you  have 
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described,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  it  would  be,  when  you 
came  off  guard  duty,  each  man  was  required  to  turn  in  his  ammu- 
nition?— A.  All  his  ammunition. 

Q.  The  twenty  rounds,  and  whatever  a  man  might  have  additional 
out  of  these  1,200  rounds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVas  that  all  checked  up,  and  did  it  balance  up? — A.  It  was  all 
checked  up  and  balanced  up  and  according  to  the  returns,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lawrason  did  the  checking  up. 

Q.  Lieutenant  J^awrason  did  the  checking  up  himself? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  Lieutenant  Lawrason  and  the  quai-termaster-sergeant  went  in 
the  storeroom  and  checked  up  the  ammunition,  ball  by  ball,  and 
then  taken  the  figin*es  there  and  figured  the  amount  of  ammunition 
that  had  been  invoiced  to  him,  or  to  the  company — of  the  new  am- 
munition, what  he  receipted  for — and  figured  the  ammunition  that 
was  fired  at  Niobrara,  etc.,  and  it  checked  all  to  a  ball. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  while  this  was  going  cm  ? — A.  On  or  about. 
I  didn't  stay  there  all  the  time,  but  I  would  be  in  and  out.  The 
ordnance  returns  was  right  in  the  office  where  I  stayed. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  that  it  checked 
up? — A.  They  went  and  counted  the  annnunition.  That  was  the 
first  thing  they  did ;  regardless  of  the  ordnance  return,  they  counted 
the  ammunition.  Then  they  knew  how  much  ammunition  had  been 
expended  and  they  had  to  deduct  that. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Who  did  this  counting? — A.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  and  the 
quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  He  did  it  himself,  or  did  he  have  somebody  do  it  in  his  pres- 
ence?— A.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  did  it  himJself ;  and  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant counted  it,  too,  and  if  there  was  a  mistake  they  would 
go  all  over  it  again. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  AVhen  you  left  Niobrara  you  had  been  engaged  in  target  prac- 
tice?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  in  target  practice  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  shells  fired  at  Fort  Niobrara  at  target  practice ; 
what  was  done  with  those  shells  ? — A.  AVhen  we  were  about  to  leave 
Niobrara  at  the  close  of  the  season  we  had  about,  I  suppose,  1,600 
shells,  which  we  didn't  have  any  decapper  to  decap  them  with  and 
were  compelled  to  pack  them  and  bring  them  along  with  us;  and 
they  were  put  on  the  porch,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  On  the  porch  i — A.  On  the  back  porch. 

Q.  On  the  oack  porch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  packed  up — in  a  box,  or  how  ? — A.  In  a  common 
ordinary  box ;  not  in  the  original  box  that  they  came  in. 

Q.  About  these  shells,  why  is  it  that  you  gather  them  up  and  re- 
turn them,  and  what  inducement  is  there  to  the  company  or  to  the 
men? — ^A.  The  company  is  allowed  somewhere  about  175  or  200  on 
a  thousand  shells.  They  are  allowed  from  175  to  200  b^W  ojax- 
tridges  for  every  thousand  shells  in  an  order. 
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Q.  That  you  return? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  we  return  back  to  the 
arsenal. 

Q.  So  that  in  that  way  you  could  get  some  additional  ammunition 
to  use  in  target  practice? — A.  To  use  in  target  practice.  But  it  is 
accounted  for  by  the  ordnance  returns. 

Q,  Is  that  issued  to  the  men  or  issued  to  the  company? — A.  That 
is  issued  to  the  company ;  that  goes  to  the  company. 

Q.  And  is  taken  care  of  like  the  rest  of  it,  by  the  quartermaster- 
sereeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  about  1,600  shells  that  you  put  in  boxes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  took  to  Brownsville  because  they  had  not  been  decapped  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  put  those  out  on  the  back  porch  after  you  got  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  box  there? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  box  open  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  box  was  open,  on  the  back 
porch. 

Q.  And  could  anvbody  have  taken  shells  out  of  that  box? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  anybody  that  wanted  to,  because  they  were  compelled — be- 
cause the  Mexicans  was  so  bad  down  there,  picking  up  clothing  and 
everything  that  was  on  the  porch,  or  anything  else  that  was  around 
there,  until  the  conmianding  officer  issued  an  order  to  put  on  that 
postr— to  not  allow  people  to  pick  up  and  carry  away  things  that 
didn't  belong  to  them. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  why  that  guard  was  put  on  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  some  days  after  your  arrival  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  the  Mexicans  were  running  in  and  picking  up  every- 
thing they  could  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Miat  did  you  see  them  pick  up? — A.  Caps,  clothing,  shoes, 
and  these  arctic  overslioes,  and  blouses,  and  trousers,  and  everything 
else.  They  would  pick  up  everything,  whether  it  was  serviceable 
or  not. 

Q.  All  the  old  cans  you  would  throw  out  and  everything  else — ^they 
would  j)ick  up  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting  that  night  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  nothing  at  all.    I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Pid  you  see  anything  of  the  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  where  uie  first  firing  was  located  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  heard  these  balls  going  overhead — -you  have  been  in 
battle,  have  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;   I  have;   a  good  deal. 

Q.  You  were  at  El  Caney? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Santiago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  engagements  in  all  those  places? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  nring,  and  you  have 
also  heard  a  good  deal  of  firing  on  the  target  range?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  whether  that  was  what  I  will  call 
mixed  firing,  with  different  arms,  or  whether  the  firing  was  all  with 
the  same  kind  of  arm? — ^A.  It  was  mixed  arms.  I  suppose  there  were 
six-shooters,  and  Winchesters,  and  all  calibers,  and  there  may  have 
been  some  Mausers  in  it,  because  it  has  a  keen  sound.  A  Winchester 
has  A  very  broad  sound,  like  something  very  loud. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  noise  did  those  balls  make  that  went  over  your 
head  while  you  were  lying  down  ? — A.  They  made  a  kind  oi  flat 
noise.  It  is  a  kind  of  experience  that  a  man  must  more  or  less  have 
himself  that  has  been  under  fire.  The  Krag  bullet  and  the  Mauser 
bullet,  too,  makes  a  kind  of  whiz.  It  goes  ^  the-ee-ew," — something 
of  that  kind  [witness  imitating  sound]. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  afraid  the  stenographer  can  not  get  that 
down. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  It  makes  a  keen  sound? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  can't  tell  whether 
the  gun  is  in  a  tree  or  on  the  ground,  or  close  to  you  or  far  from  you. 
But  these  other  ^ns  go  "boo-oo,"  something  like  that  [indicating 
sound],  what  we  in  our  way  of  determining  call  a  blunderbuss;  and 
that's  the  way  those  guns  sound — a  loud  noise. 

Q.  Did  that  firing  sound  to  you  like  it  was  firing  from  a  Springfield 
rifle,  such  as  you  had  at  that  tmie  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

At  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.30 
o'clock.  Senator  Scott  in  the  chair. 

TESTmOKY  OF  MINOO  SANDEBS  ( COLORED )— Continued. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  you  had  anything  to  do  with  this  shooting 
yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  of  anybody A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  participate  in  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody  con- 
nected with  your  battalion A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  having  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  tried  to  find  out  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing.— A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  that  respect? — A.  The  night  of  the  13th, 
at  different  times  when  I  had  leisure,  nothing  to  do,  I  stayed  arouna 
in  the  quarters  and  talked  with  the  men  in  regards  to  the  affair  and 
what  they  thought  about  it,  and  so  forth,  like  that,  and  all  of  them 
that  spoke  to  me  said  that  they  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  and 
wished  they  did  know  something  about  it  so  that  they  could  inform 
the  officers;  and  then  I  taken  another  step.  When  my  duty  didn't 
call  me  I  would  go  to  the  barracks,  and  I  would  lay  down  on  the 
benches  of  some  of  the  men  and  listen  at  the  general  conversation  in 
regards  to  the  case,  and  out  of  all  that  nothing  prevailed  that  I  could 
find  or  inklings  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  case. 

Q.  Have  vou  withheld  any  knowledge  that  you  had  in  this  matter 
from  any  oftcer  or  anybody  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  read}'  and  willing  to  tell  all  you  know  at  any 
time! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  an  interview  with  regard  to  that 
with  General  Garlington  when  he  was  at  YA  Ueivo. — k.  "Wcifexv  ^^xv- 
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eral  Garlington  came  to  El  Reno  he  had  seven  members  of  Company 
B  to  call  at  the  office.  He  spoke  to  me  in  a  general  conversational 
way — where  I  was  born  and  now  long  I  had  been  in  the  Army  and 
who  I  served  with,  my  captains,  on  the  difference  between  the  soldiers 
of  the  present  date  and  when  I  enlisted,  and  so  on,  like  that — just 
a  general  conversation.  Then  he  asked  me  where  I  were  on  the  night 
of  the  shooting,  and  so  forth,  and  I  told  him  what  I  did.  He  asked 
me  did  I  know  anythinor  about  it;  did  I  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
men  who  did  the  shooting.  T  told  him,  "No,  sir;  I  did  not,"  and 
then  I  told  him  what  I  have  already  explained  to  the  committee. 
Q.  He  says  in  his  report  (p.  530,  S.  Doc.  155)  : 

Only  one  man  presented  himself,  and  that  was  not  to  get  Information,  but 
to  urge  his  own  case  for  exemption  from  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  President 
but  still  disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  the  affair  and  stating  his  inability  to 
make  any  discovery  connected  therewith.  This  was  First  Sergt  Mingo  Sanders, 
CJompany  B,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  a  man  with  t\\'enty-8ix  years'  service. 

A.  That  were  later,  sir. 

Q.  That  occurred ? — A.   Yes,  sir;  that  actually  occurred. 

Q.  While  he  was  there  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  him? — A.  Before  General  (larlington  left  the 
post  I  asked  the  company  commander  for  permission  to  se«  the  post 
commander.  He  granted  that  permission.  Then  I  asked  the  post 
commander  for  permission  to  see  General  Garlington.  Then  he 
asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  see  him  for  and  I  told  him  that  I  wanted 
to  present  to  him  my  discharge,  and  I  also  told  him  that  I  was  inno- 
cent of  the  affray  at  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  the  13th.  He 
granted  me  that  permission  and  I  went  over  to  the  post  commander's 
house,  where  General  Garrington  was  present.  I  knocked  on  the  door 
and  he  told  me  to  come  in.  I  first  presented  to  him  my  discharges 
from  1886,  in  detail. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  ask  that  all  those  dischargi*s  may  be  copied 
into  the  record  in  this  connection. 

(The  papers  here  referred  to  are  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

ARMY    OF   THK    l.'NITEI)    WTATKS. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern : 

Know  ye  that  Mingo  Sanders,  a  corporal  of  Capt.  Charles  Bimtzoni's  Com- 
pany B  of  the  Twenty-flfth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  who  was  enlisted  the  16th 
day  of  May,  1881,  to  serve  five  years,  is  hereby  discharged  from  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  in  consequence  of  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment. 

Said  Mingo  Sanders  was  bom  in  Marion,  in  the  State  of  South  Carol Uia,  Is 
29  years  of  age.  5  feet  81  inches  high,  dark  complexion.  bla(»k  eyes,  black  hair, 
and  by  o<*cupati(m  when  enlisted  a  cotton  hand. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Snelling.  Minn.,  this  15th  day  of  May,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1880. 

.1.  J.  Van  Horn. 
Lieutenant-CoJoncL  Ticenty-flfth  Infantry. 

Character. — No  objection  to  his  being  enlisted  is  known  to  exist.    Very  good. 

ClIABLKS   BeNTZONI. 

Captain,  Tuenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company. 

(On  the  reverse)  (indorsements:)  Character  as  a  soldier:  Very  good.  Non- 
commissioned officer:  Corporal,  September,  1884.  Marksmanship,  1882,  1883, 
1884,  and  1885.  Objections  to  enlistment:  None.  Single:  So  far  as  is  known. 
Cbaff,  Bentzonl,  captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  commanding  company. 
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ABMY  OP  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

To  all  whom  it  map  concern: 

Knew  ye  that  Mingo  Sanders,  a  corporal  of  Company  B  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  who  was  enlisted  the  16th  day  of  May.  1886.  to  serve 
live  years,  Is  hereby  discharged  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  conse- 
quence of  expiration  of  enlistment.  Said  Mingo  Sanders  was  born  in  Marion, 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  is  34  years  of  age,  5  feet  8J  inches  high,  dark 
(K)mplexion,  black  eyes,  black  hair,  and  by  occupation  when  enlisted  a  soldier. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Shaw.  Mont,  this  loth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  I^rd  1891. 

J.  J.  Van  Hobn, 
Colonel  Eighth  Infantry,  Commanding, 

Character. — No  objection  to  his  being  enlisted  is  known  to  exist     Very  good. 

Chas.  Bentzoni, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company. 

(Indorsements:)  Noncommissioned  oflicer,  corporal  from  September  1,  1884, 
to  May  1.  1801.  Distinguished  service,  none.  Expeditions,  none.  Campaigns, 
none.  Previous  service,  in  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth,  from  May  16,  1881,  to 
May  15,  1886.  Physical  condition  when  discharged,  good.  Wounds  received  in 
service,  none.  Objections  to  enlistment,  none.  Married  or  single,  single.  Bat- 
tles, engagements,  affairs,  or  skirmishes,  none. 

FoBT  Shaw,  Mont.,  May  16,  1891. 

Reeulisted  this  day  Mingo  Sanders,  for  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
C.  S.  Farnsworth,  second  lieutenant.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  R.  O.  D.  D. 
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To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

Know  ye  that  Mingo  Sanders,  a  corporal  of  Company  B  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  who  was  enlisted  the  16th  day  of  May,  1891,  to  serve  for  five  years, 
is  hereby  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  conse- 
quence of  expiration  of  enlistment. 

Said  Mingo  Sanders  was  bom  in  Marion  County,  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  38i^  years  of  age,  5  feet  7^  inches  high,  black  complexion,  R.  black  hair, 
and  by  occupation  when  enlisted  a  soldier. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  Fort  Missoula,  Mont.,  this  15th  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Ijord  1896. 

A.  S.  Burt. 
Colonel  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding. 

Character. — No  objection  to  his  being  reeulisted  is  known  to  exist.  "  Excel- 
lent.'*   A  faithful  and  reliable  soldier. 

R.  H.  R.  Loughborough, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  B. 

(Indorsements:)  Noncommissioned  ofiicer.  since  May  1.  1891.  Re<*ommen- 
dations,  none.  Distinguished  service,  none.  Expeditions,  none.  Campaigns, 
none.  Previous  service.  In  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  May  16,  188G, 
Company  B,  Ti^'enty-fifth  Infantry,  May  16,  1886,  to  May  15,  1891.  Marksman- 
ship, marksman.  1891.  1892.  1893,  1894.  Physical  condition  when  discharged, 
good.  Wounds  received  in  service,  none.  Objections  to  enlistment,  none.  Mar- 
ried or  single,  married,  no  children.  Battles,  engagements,  affairs,  or  skir- 
mishes, none.    Remarks,  services  honest  and  faithful.    R.  H.  R.  Loughborough. 

Reenlisted  by  me  for  Company  B,  Twentj'-fifth  Infantry  to  date  May  16. 
1896,  per  telegram  from  Adjutant-Generars  oflice,  dated  May  23,  1896.  Wll- 
liaxD,  J.  Pardee,  first  lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.    R.  O. 
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ARMY   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

m 

To  whom  it  may  concern : 

Know  ye,  that  Mingo  Sanders,  a  sergeant  of  Ck)mpauy  B,  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  who  was  enlisted  on  the  IGth  day  of  May,  1896.  to  serve  three  years.  Is 
hereby  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of 
expiration  of  enlistment 

The  said  Mhigo  Sanders  was  born  in  Marion  County,  S.  C,  and  when  enlisted 
was  38A  years  of  age,  5  feet  7i  inches  high,  dark  brown  complexion,  brown 
eyes,  black  hair,  and  by  occupation  a  soldier. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,  this  15th  day  of  May  in  the  year 
of  our  I»rd  1890. 

A-  B.  Wells, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ninth  Cavalry,  Commanding  Post, 

Character. — No  objection  to  his  reenlistment  is  known  to  exist    Excellent 

C.  A.  Martin, 
First  Lieutenant,  7' went y- fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  B. 

(Indorsements:)  Previous  record:  In  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
from  May  16,  1881,  to  May  15,  1806.  Noncommissioned  oflicer,  sergeant  since 
May  15,  1801.  Battles,  engagements,  skinnishes,  expeditions,  expedition  Span- 
ish-American war,  1808;  battles,  the  battle  of  El  Caney,  Cuba,  July  1,  and 
in  front  of  Santiago.  Cuba,  July  2,  3,  10,  and  11,  1808.  Wounds  received  In 
service,  none.  Remarks:  Service,  honest  and  faithful.  C.  A.  Martin,  first 
lieutenant.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  commanding  Company  B. 
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To  whom  it  may  concern : 

Know  ye,  that  Mingo  Sanders,  a  first  sergeant  of  Company  B,  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  who  was  enlisted  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1800,  to  serve  three 
years,  is  hereby  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment. 

The  said  Mingo  Sanders  was  bom  in  Marion  Coanty,  S.  C,  and  when  enlisted 
was  44^  years  old,  5  feet  7^  inches  high,  black  complexion,  black  eyes,  black 
hair,  and  by  occupation  a  soldier. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Gerona,  P.  I.,  this  15th  day  of  May  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1902. 

WiLUAM  Taylor, 
First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding. 

Character. — No  objection  to  his  reenlistment  is  known  to  exist.    Excellent 

Wm.  Tay'lor, 
First  Lieutenant,  Txccnty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  B. 

(Indorsements:)  Military  record:  Previous  service,  ser\'ing  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  continuous  service  since  May  15,  1001.  Noncommissioned  officer: 
Sergeant  May  16,  1800,  to  February  3,  1000;  first  sergeant  since.  Marksman- 
ship: No  practice  in  this  enlistment  Battles,  engagements,  skirmishes,  expedi- 
tions: Served  In  Philippines  with  Eighth  Army  Corps,  during  insurrection, 
1800-1001.  Engagements:  La  Loma,  P.  I.,  October  0,  1809;  O'Donnell,  P  .1., 
November  18.  1800:  Commizi.  P.  I.,  .January  5.  1000;  Subig.  P.  I.,  January  2, 
1900.  February  0-10,  1000.  Wounds  received  in  service :  None.  Physical  con- 
dition when  discharged :  Good.  Married  or  single :  Married :  no  minor  children. 
Remarks :  Servi(»e  honest  and  faithful.  Wm.  Taylor.  First  Lieutenant,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  B. 


army  of  the  i'xited  states. 


To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 
Know  ye  that  Mingo  Sanders,  first  sergeant  of  Company  B,  of  the  Twoity- 
U/ti!  Infantry,  wbo  was  enlisted  on  the  16tb  day  ot  May,  1902,  to  serve  three 
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years,  is  hereby  honorably  discharged  from  tlie  Army  of  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment 

The  said  Mingo  Sanders  was  lK>m  in  Marion  County,  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  when  enlisted  was  44A  years  of  age,  5  feet  7i  inches  high, 
black  complexion,  black  eyes,  black  hair,  and  by  occupation  a  soldier. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  this  15th  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1905. 

R.   W.   HOYT. 

Colonel  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding, 

Character, — Excellent    No  objection  to  his  reenlistment  is  known  to  exist 

F.  W.  Ball. 
First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Commanding  Company  B. 

(Indorsements:)  Military  recgrd:  Continuous  service  at  date  of  discharge, 
twenty-four  years.  Previous  service  in  Company  B.  Twenty-flfth  Infantry, 
from  May  16.  1881.  to  May  15,  1902.  Noncommissioned  officer:  Corporal,  ser- 
geant and  first  sergeant  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  from  September 
1,  1884,  to  date  of  discharge.  Marksmanship:  Third-class  man,  1903;  sharp- 
shooter, 1904.  Battles,  engagements,  skirmishes,  expeditions:  Served  in  Philip- 
pine Islands,  from  May  16,  1902,  to  August  1,  1902.  Wounds  received  in  service : 
None.  Physical  condition  when  discharged :  Grood.  Married  or  single :  Married ; 
no  minor  children.  Remarks:  Service  honest  and  faithful.  Entitled  to  travel 
pay.  This  soldier  has  no  allotment  and  has  been  furnished  a  part  of  the 
new  uniform.  Place  of  enlistment  prior  to  present  enlistment.  Fort  Apache, 
Ariz.  F.  W.  Ball,  first  lieutenant  and  battalion  adjutant.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
commanding  Company  B. 
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To  all  vrliom  it  may  concern: 

Know  ye  that  Mingo  Sanders,  first  sergeant  of  Company  B.  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  who  was  enlisted  the  16th  day  of  May,  1905,  to 
serve  three  years,  is  hereby  discharged  without  honor  from  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  consequence  of  per  Special  Orders,  No.  260,  War  Department, 
November  9,  1906. 

Said  Mingo  Sanders  was  bom  In  Maricm  Count>',  S.  C,  and  when  enlisted 
was  47 A  years  of  age.  by  occupation  soldier,  had  black  eyes,  black  hair,  black 
complexion,  and  was  5  feet  7i  Inches  in  height. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Reno.  Okla.,  this  22d  day  of  November,  1906. 

C.  W.  Penrose. 
Major,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Post, 

The  AViTNKSS  (contimiinff ) .  Then  I  told  him  my  service  in  the 
Philippine  T.slands,  and  I  told  him  then  my  service  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  said  the  Philippine  Islands  twice ;  you  meant  your  service 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippme  Islands? — A.  I  told  him  first  my  service 
in  Cuba.  I  told  him  my  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  what  I 
captured  and  where.  I  told  him  I  was  in  Lieutenant  Skink's  battle 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1900.  I  told  him  that  I  was  at  Mount  Airy, 
and  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  men  that  climbed  the  hill  at  Mount 
Airy,  and  reported  to  my  commander  the  men  that  were  shot  in  B 
Company,  and  also  left  a  detail  to  look  out  for  them  in  the  jungles. 
I  also  reported  to  General  Garlington  in  northern  Luzon  the  number 
of  Filipinos  I  captured  there,  and  the  number  of  rifles.  I  also  re- 
ported to  him  the  number  of  rifles  that  I  captured  in  March,  1901, 
from  Joaquin,  the  insurgent  there,  who  was  teTTOY\xmg  \Xv^  ^V^\^ 
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counti-y.  I  went  out  one  night  and  went  into  Joaquin's  camp  and 
captured  some  sabers  and  one  bolo,  but  I  didn't  get  any  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  I  went  back  to  the  camp  next  morning  and  reported  to  the 
adjutant  what  I  had  did.  I  related  to  him  all  my  service,  and  I  said 
to  him :  "  Now,  T  am  a  poor  man.  I  served  honevSt  and  faithful  for 
the  Government,  and  I  suffered  my  life  to  be  destroyed,  my  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  earth,  and  cattle  to  eat  grass  off  the  substance  of  my 
blood ;  "  and  I  says :  "  Now,  T  am  going  to  be  cast  on  the  world  as  a 
condenmed  man,  and  T  ask  can  you  do  anything  for  me?  "  He  says: 
"  Sergeant,  I  can't  say  that  T  can  do  anything  for  you  direct,  but  I 
will  mention  your  case  to  the  board  at  the  War  r)epartment."  I 
thanked  him  in  return. 

Q.  Did  you  withhold  from  him  any  information  ? — A.  None  what- 
soever.    T  didn't  withhold  anything  from  anybody. 

Q.  ^Vnd  you  have  not  from  anybody  down  to  this  minute? — A.  Not 
down  to  this  minute. 

Q.  You  made  an  application  for  reenlistment,  I  believe? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have  it  here. 

Senator  Foraker.  Tt  is  not  necessary  to  read  that  now,  unless  some 
question  is  made  about  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  application  is  still  pending,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  might  put  that  application  in  the  record.  That  is  the  ap- 
plication you  made? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  that  application  and  an 
affidavit. 

The  application  and  accompanying  affidavit,  together  with  indorse- 
ments thereon,  were  read  by  the  a&sistant  clerk  ot  the  cx)mmittee,  and 
are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as  follows : 

Washington,  December  12,  1906, 
The  Military  Secretary. 

War  Department,  Washingtofi,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  appUcation  for  permission  to  reenlist  in  Com- 
pany B,  Twentj'-flfth  Infantry.     I  im»loae  herewith  my  affidavit. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mingo  Sanders. 
Late  Sergeant,  Company  li,  Ttrenty-fifth  Infantry. 

[First  indorsement.] 

War  Department. 
The  Military   Secretary's  Office, 

Washington,  December  12,  1906. 

Respectfully  returned,  by  direction  of  The  Military  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
Mingo  Sanders,  late  of  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  477i  Missouri 
avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C,  for  information  as  to  whether  he  desires  to 
submit  any  evidence  in  the  matter  in  addition  to  his  own  affidavit 

Benj.  Alvord,  Military  Secretary. 

Washington.  December  12,  1906. 

I  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  on  the  night  of  August  13.  1906.  I  was  at 
Fort  Brown,  Tex.  I  slept  at  my  own  house  on  that  night  and  was  awakened 
by  the  ladies  of  the  house  by  the  alarm.  Soon  after  I  was  awakened  I  heard 
tbe  call  to  arms  sounded.    I  proceeded  to  the  company  and  called  the  roll  at 

0I1C6. 

I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  the  trouble  and  don't  know  anyone  who 
does  know  anything  about  It;  and  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  am  innocent  in 
the  case. 

MiNoo  Sanders, 
Late  First  Sergeant  Company  B,  Ttcetity-flfth  Infantry, 
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District  of  Columbia.  County  of  Washington,  88: 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  12tb  day  of  December,  190G. 

Fred  G.  Calvert,  Notary  Public, 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  any  attention  was  paid  to 
that  ai)plication,  so  far  as  you  know,  until  after  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  for  this  investigation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  stop  there,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  reserving  the 
right  to  examine  about  it  later  if  it  should  become  material.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  asked  you  about  cleaning  the  guns,  have  I? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  to  clean  one  of  these  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  to  clean  a  gun  so  that  it  will  pass  an  inspection? — A» 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Such  an  inspection  as  you  had  that  morning  after  that  firing? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take,  in  your  judgment,  to  clean  a  gun  after 
it  had  been  fired  a  dozen  times  so  that  it  would  pass  inspection  ? — A. 
It  would  take  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes  of  hard  work. 

Q.  Hard  work? — A.  Yes,  sir;  hard  work. 

Q.  Have  you  had  exi>erience  in  the  cleaning  of  the  Krag  gun? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  it  take  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  to  clean  that  than  this 
new  rifle? — A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  About  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  mechanism  about  the  same  so  far  as  the  amount  of  it  is 
concerned? — A.  The  amount  is  different,  because  the  bolts  are  dif- 
ferent. 

Q.  The  bolts  are  different  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  cleaning  the  gun,  state  whether  or  not  you  have  to  take  out 
the  bolt  and  undo  it  ? — A.  In  cleaning  a  gun,  the  first  thing  the  bolt 
must  be  taken  from  the  receiver.  In  cleaning  it  after  it  has  been 
shot,  you  take  a  tin  can  or  any  kind  of  a  vessel  that  will  hold  water^ 
and  get  some  sal  soda  and  put  it  in  the  water  and  stir  it  until  it  is 
dissolved  thoroughly.  [A  new  model  Springfield  army  rifle  was  here 
handed  to  the  witness.]     You  turn  that  up  that  way,  turn  this  full  on. 

Q.  You  say  turn  that  up?  AVhat  is  tnat? — A.  This  is  the  cut-off 
[indicating]. 

Q.  The  cut-off? — A.  That  is  the  wav  that  comes  out  [taking  out 
bolt]. 

Q.  That  is  the  bolt?— A.  That  is  the  bolt.  This  is  the  bolt  handle 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  The  muzzle  is  placed  in  the  water  in  that 
manner,  in  the  sal  soda,  and  you  take  a  cleaning  rod  with  some  clean 
rag  and  you  run  the  cleaning  rod  right  through,  down  into  here,  and 
you  scruD  it  up  and  down  just  that  way  until  you  get  it  thoroughly 
cleaned.  It  will  take  three  or  four  different  rag;s  to  do  that.  Then, 
after  you  complete  this,  you  take  the  gun  up  again  this  way  and  take 
a  clean  rag  and  wipe  it  with  about  two  or  three  rags  until  you  get 
it  thoroughly  dry. 

Q.  That  is,  you  wear  out  two  or  three  rags? — A.  Yes,  sir;  until 
you  get  it  thoroughly  dry.  Then,  after  you  get  it  thoroughly  dry, 
you  take  another  rag  with  a  little  cosmoline  oil  or  some  other  ma- 
chinery oil,  if  you  can  not  get  cosmoline,  and  you  ruu  tVv^it  1^^  ot 
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three  times  through  the  gun.  Then  this  part  of  the  gun  has  got  to 
worked  on  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  the  chamber,  is  it? — A.  This  is  the  magazine  [indi- 
cating!. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  the  magazine,  there.  The  chamber  runs  to 
about  here  [indicating].  This,  just  as  it  is  standing  now,  is  called 
the  receiver,  and  from  there,  it  is  the  chamber  [indicating].  There  is 
a  little  piece  that  you  take  off  here.  You  take  off  this,  just  press  right 
down  on  that,  and  the  whole  magazine  will  come  out  [mdicating]. 

Senator  Scott.  Just  press  down  on  it  and  take  it  out. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  we  want  to  see  the  whole  thing  done. 

The  Witness.  I  have  nothing  to  do  that  with. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  to  have  aU  the  facilities  at  hand? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  He  has  been  at  it  three  minutes  already.  Hurry 
up,  Sergeant.     I  want  to  see  how  long  you  take  to  do  it. 

The  Witness.  Then  you  take  a  stick  and  clean  around  the  head 
thoroughly,  and  then  you  take  and  oil  that  [indicating].  Then  vou 
next  clean  all  around  m  here,  all  around  the  sight.  Tnat  is  the  leaf 
and  this  is  the  base.  You  grease  all  around  here  and  clean  it  in  here, 
and  put  the  gun  down,  and  then  you  take  all  these  little  springs 
[indicating]. 

Q.  What  is  that,  the  floor  ? — A.  That  is  the  plate  of  the  magazine. 

Q.  All  right,  go  ahead. — A.  You  take  that  magazine  out  and  clean 
it  thoroughly  and  put  the  magazine  back  and  put  the  plate  in,  and 
then  you  take  the  Dolts  here  and  around  in  that  little  crevice  here, 
around  in  that  fine  thing 

Q.  The  bolt  itself  and  all  that  has  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned? — ^A. 
All  that  has  to  be  cleaned  thoroughly.  Then,  if  you  want  to  take  it 
off 

Q.  You  have  to  take  the  bolt  apart  to  clean  it  thoroughly,  just  as 
you  are  now  doing? 

(The  witness  continued  for  some  time  trying  to  take  the  bolt 
apart.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Are  you  having  any  trouble  now  with  that  that  you  are  not 
liable  to  have  cleaning  any  gun? — A.  You  are  liable  to  have  this 
trouble  any  time. 

Q.  Go  ahead  as  fast  as  you  can,  the  watch  is  on  you. 

(The  witness  continued  for  some  time  trying  to  take  apart  the 
bolt.) 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

» 

Q.  For  the  present  you  needn't  go  further  than  that.  It  is  neces- 
sary, to  thoroughly  clean  the  bolt,  to  take  it  apart? — A.  This  cut-off 
has  slipped  on  me.  Now,  it  has  got  to  be  turned  up;  it  has  got  to  be 
turned  back  far  enough  so  that  this  cut-off  will  be  straight. 

Senator  Foraker.  Never  mind  about  that. 

Senator  Blackburn.  If  this  testimony  stops  here  and  you  do  not 
let  him  go  on,  it  will  make  it  appear  according  to  the  record  that 
this  witness  does  not  know  how  to  clean  a  rifle  at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  not  ^oing  to  stop  at  all.  I  am  going  to 
get  an  ordnance  officer  to  show  him  how. 
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The  Witness.  It  takes  a  certain  pressure  to  do  this.  There  it  is 
[exhibiting  breech  bolt  taken  apart]. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  that  that  a  man  is  not  liable  to 
have  at  any  time  when  he  attempts  to  clean  a  gun? — A.  A  man  is 
liable  to  have  this  trouble  at  any  time.  All  this  has  to  be  cleaned, 
and  then  it  has  to  be  put  on  this  way  [indicating] . 

Q.  Can  that  bolt  be  thoroughly  cleaned  so  that  it  will  pass  in- 
spection unless  it  is  taken  apart  as  you  have  taken  it  apart? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Could  anyone  else,  even  an  ordnance  officer,  clean  one  of  those 
guns  in  the  dark? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  to  have  light? — A.  You  have  got  to  have  light 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  time. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Ma^  I  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  You  have  got  the  bolt  back  now  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Blackburn.   He  never  could  get  the  magazine  out. 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  get  the  magazine  out  imless  I  had  some- 
thing to  take  it  out  with. 

Senator  Blackburn.  What  do  you  need  ? 

The  Witness.  In  order  to  take  the  magazine  out,  I  have  got  to  have 
some  kind  of  instrument  or  some  kind  of  hard  surface  of  some  kind 
to  press  that  spring  down  in  there  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  I  simply  want  to  ask  if  on  inspection  they  always  took  apart 
that  bolt  the  way  you  did  it  here  ? — A.  Not  all  the  time,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Was  it  taken  off  that  morning,  on  the  morning  of  the  inspection, 
the  14th  of  August? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  taken  off;  but  it  was 
examined  thoroughly,  all  but  pulling  the  bolt  out. 

Q.  The  bolt  was  pulled  out? — A.  The  bolt  was  pulled  back. 

Q.  Everything  was  done,  except  taking  the  magazine  out? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  bolt  taken  apart? — A.  No,  sir;  the  bolt  was  not  taken 
apart.  [Witness  trying  to  shove  breech  bolt  back  into  place.]  I 
will  fix  that  later  on. 

Senator  Scott  (taking  rifle  from  witness).  All  right.  I  will 
take  it. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  that  was  done  that  morning  of  the 
14th? — A.  What  was  done,  sir;  the  morning  of  the  14th?  I  want  to 
understand  the  question  first. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  this  was  done  in  the  inspection  of  the 
guns  on  the  morning  bf  the  14th  of  August? — A.  I  would  like  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  question  before  I  answer  it,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  proj)er,  Sergeant.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  you  went 
through  with  the  inspection  of  the  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  men  whose  guns  were  at  all  suspicious  were  ordered  to  fall 
back  with  the  file  closers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  the  guns  were  inspected  the  way  you  speak  of,  tliose 
of  the  men  who  fell  back  with  the  file  closers,  or  the  others? — A. 
When  you  take  the  men  who  were  not  ordered  to  fall  back  into  the 
line  of  file  closers,  there  the  man  himself  opens  the  bolt,  but  the 
officer  who  inspects  the  man,  he  can  see  all  parts  about  the  bolt — 
that  is,  with  regards  to  the  cleanness  of  the  bolt,  or  whether  it  has 
been  fired  or  not — without  taking  the  bolt  down,  because  he  can  see 
the  firing  pin,  around  the  head  oi  the  firing  pin,  w^hich  the  hole  pro- 
jects through  the  bolt  that  strikes  the  primer,  and  he  can  see  into 
the  chamber,  and  he  can  see  into  the  magazine,  which  would  be 
dirty  if  the  gun  \vere  dirty. 

Q.  Yes;  ceitainly.  But  1  was  asking  you.  Sergeant,  to  go  back 
to  the  question  whether,  in  this  inspection  that  was  made  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  all  this  was  done,  taking  the  gun  apart  as  you 
have  done  here,  with  all  of  the  guns  or  only  with  those  of  the  men  who 
were  ordered  to  fall  back  with  the  file  closers? — A.  Just  as  I  stated 
before,  those  guns  of  the  company — I  don't  know  what  he  did  with 
the  men  that  were  stepped  out,  but  he  didn't  take  the  bolt  down. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  He  didn't  dismount  the  bolt;  he  didn't  dismount 
the  bolt. 

Q.  Then,  the  fact  is,  as  you  stated,  that  you  do  not  know  what 
was  done  with  the  men  w^ho  were  ordered  to  fall  back  with  the  file 
closers? — A.  I  left  just  about  the  time  that  they  were  inspecting  the 
first  line 

Q.  So  you  laiow  nothing  about  that,  except  as  you  have  stated; 
but  afterwards  the  men  reported  to  you  for  duty  ? — A.  They  reported 
to  me  for  duty,  and  their  rifles  were  clean. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  That  is,  the  officer  who  in- 
spected them  found  them  clean. 

Q.  WTiat  you  judge  that  from  is  the  fact  that  they  reported  to 
you  for  duty  ? — A.  \  es,  sir ;  from  the  fact  that  they  reported  to  me 
for  duty. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  know  that,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  that. — A.  I  said  the  men  reported  to  me  for 
duty  and  that  the  officer  who  inspected  them  found  their  rifles  clean. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  customaiy? — A.  In  that  particular  case  or  any  case 
that  might  happen  like  that  that  is  customary. 

Q.  That  has  happened  in  your  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  that  occurred  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  They  had,  every  Saturday,  inspection. 

Q.  Every  Saturday;  so  that  it  was  the  usual  and  customary 
way? — A.  Every  time  an  officer  finds  a  man's  gun  dirty  or  has  reason 
to  believe  that  his  gun  is  dirty  he  tells  this  man  to  report  to  his  first 
sergeant  that  fact. 

Q.  He  tells  him  to  report  that  fact? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  me,  or  to  whoever  is  the  first  sergeant.  That  is  the  custom 
of  B  Company. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  character  of  the  inspection 
*2ade  at  the  men  who  were  in  line,  of  tlie  men  axv^i  VSaaYc  gKaa\ — ^* 
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The  company  commander,  as  I  before  stated,  taken  a  man's  gun; 
when  the  man  brought  his  piece  up  to  inspection  arms,  the  company 
commander  taken  the  gim  and  looked  through  it  thoroughly,  in- 
spected the  crevices  all  around  it,  and  if  he  found  it  satisfactory  to 
him,  he  handed  the  rifle  back  to  the  man. 

Q.  Was  your  company  at  attention  when  this  inspection  was  being 
made? — A.  Always. 

Q.  Did  you  not  te^stify  a  moment  ago  that  when  your  company 
was  at  attention  you  were  looking  straight  ahead  and  could  not 
look  down  the  line? — A.  1  was  in  rear  of  a  portion  of  these  men, 
looking  forward. 

Q.  \ou  were  in  a  position  where  you  could  see,  while  at  attention, 
what  was  going  on  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  company  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  didn't  sav  that. 

Q.  You  are  testif>^ing  to  what  went  on,  and  I  am  asking  you  the 
question. — A.  That  is  customary,  and  it  is  the  rule.  If  a  man's 
rifle  wasn't  pi*esentable  the  man  was  ordered  back. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  see  the  character  of  inspection 
that  officer  made  throughout  your  company  that  night? — A.  Not  each 
individual  man? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Not  each  individual.  But  I  saw  the  men  who  stood 
right  in  front  of  me,  and  I  saw  what  he  did  to  me. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Sanders,  your  place  was  east — that  is,  it  is  not  just  east 
and  west,  but  you  mentioned  the  eastern  part  of  the  grounds,  and 
fort.  I  notice  here  on  the  map,  "  Commissary-sergeant's  quarters." 
You  see  that  up  there,  do  you  not,  numbered  41  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  up  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  fort, 
would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  barracks  are,  here  ?  I  take  it  for  granted, 
because  you  pointed  them  out. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  AVliere  was  your  house,  with  reference  to  the  i)lace  that  is 
marked  here  "  Commissarj^-sergeant's  quarters?" — A.  Well,  to  my 
ideas  and  to  my  judgment,  it  may  be  that  the  man  who  taken  that 
map,  I  imagine  that  that  map,  showing  down  this  way,  naturally 
showing  the  natural  status  of  tne  ground- 

Q.  You  understand  where  the  river  is  here? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  parallel  to  the  quarters 
I  lived  in. 

Q.  Where  were  the  quarters  you  lived  in  ?  That  is  what  I  am  get- 
ting at  now. — A.  They  were  right  on  the  inside  of  this  [indicating]. 

Q.  So  that  we  will  get  it  in  the  record,  I  will  ask  you  this:  I 
notice  what  appears  to  be  a  roadway  or  a  division  just  east  of  the 
barracks  numbered  3C. — A.  That  is  a  board  walk  running  across  here. 

Q.  That  is  a  board  walk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  fence  there  at  all,  just  a  board  walk? — A.  There  is 
a  board  walk. 

Q.  Then  you  go  up  east  still  to  the  place  where  you  lived — is  that 
a  fence  or  a  board  walk  ? — A.  That  is  a  road.  That  might  be  a  road 
on  the  inside  of  the  garrison  here,  but  I  lived  right  here ;  that  is  the 
spot  [indicating],  and  here  is  the  guardhouse^  someways  in  there, 
and  this  is  the  &re  house,  and  a  board  walk  runumg  aloTv^\3kKt^^'^\vvOk 
it  doesn't  show. 
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Q.  I  think  we  can  get  it  in  a  minute.  The  fire  house  here  is 
marked,  and  your  place  is  still  east? — A.  Of  that,  right  along  here 
[indicating] ;  mighty  near  on  that  bend  [indicating]. 

Q.  What  I  am  getting  at  is — how  far  was  that  from  barracks  D? — 
A.  I  judffe  about  500  yards;  between  500  and  COO  yards;  but  that 
board  walk  wasn't  there. 

Q.  ^^^lere  you  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  you  were  there  were  quarters,  where  you  were  that 
night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  three  of  them. 

Q.  You  wei-e  aroused,  or  your  wife,  by  Mrs.  Brawner  coming  to 
your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  up  your  wife  said  there  was  fire,  but  just  then 
there  was  a  call  to  arms,  and  you  said  no,  it  was  something  more  than 
fire,  and  you  went  to  the  door? — A.  I  hadn't  dressed  then? 

Q.  Yes;  then  the  call  to  arms  came  and  you  went  back  and  dressed 
hurriedly. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  hurried  down  that  600  yards,  or  whatever  it  was? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  500  or  600  yards. 

Q.  Five  or  six  hundred  yards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  a  run  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  down  on  a  run  because  of  the  call  to  arms  and  you 
thought  there  was  difficulty  of  some  kind? — A.  That  is  what  it 
means. 

Q.  That  is,  to  a  soldier? — A.  That  is — ^yes,  sir — to  a  soldier. 

Q.  You  came  down  in  front  of  these  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  heard  the  balls  whistling  over 
your  head? — A.«  I  was  between  these  barracks  and  this  guardhouse. 
There  is  a  board  walk  parallel  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  the  fire  house  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  fire  house. 

Q.  You  were  betw^een  that  and  barracks  36,  as  I  understand,  when 
vou  heard  the  balls  whistling  over  your  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
hospital ;  that  is  it  marked  '^64  "  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  shooting  going  on? — A.  Consider- 
able, sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  considerable,  about  how  many  shots? — A.  Oh, 
about  10  or  15. 

Q.  Not  more  than  that? — A.  Yes;  successively;  something  like 
that. 

Q.  Not  more  than  10  or  15? — A.  I  mean,  say,  about  10  or  15  to 
forty  seconds,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  number  of  shots. 

Senator  Scott.  He  means  all  together. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Just  a  moment;  I  will  make  it  so  plain  that  he  can  not  mis- 
understand. I  mean  the  number  of  shots  altogether  when  you  were 
running  down  there. — A.  That  is  an  impossibility  for  a  man  to  tell — 
something  like  that,  waking  up  at  night,  like  that,  and  running — ^to 
say  how  many  he  hears. 

Q.  Why  impossible? — A.  I  couldn't  pay  that  much  attention  to 
find  out  definite  how  many  shots  there  was. 

Q.  Why,  were  you  not  paying  attention  to  the  shots? — ^A.  Whjr,  I 
couldn't  count  them.  I  would  have-  to  count  them  or  do  something 
like  that  to  tell  the  exact  number. 
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Q.  I  understand;  but  the  fact  of  it  was  that  you  were  intent  on 

fetting  to  your  company  instead  of  counting  the  shots  that  were 
red? — A.  My  intention  was  to  get  to  the  company. 

Q.  I  say  you  were  intent  and  anxious  to  get  there  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.   That  was  your  purpose  then? — A.  That  was  my  purpose. 

Q.  And  your  mind  was  upon  that,  was  it  not? — A.  Partly  so. 

Q.  Was  it  not  mainly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  paying  especial  attention  to  the  number  of  shots  or 
anything  of  the  kindl — A.  In  that  particular  case. 

Q.  In  that  particular  case? — A.  jSTow,  if  anything  came  closer  to 
me  than  that  it  might  change  my  mind  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  form  an  opinion,  Sergeant,  of  the  direction  where  these 
shots  came  from  ? — A.  That  would  r)e  natural  for  a  man 

Q.  The  question  is  not  \vhat  would  be  natural,  but  I  am  asking  you 
if  you  did  form  an  opinion  ? — A.  Question  one  more  time,  sir,  so  I 
can  understand  you. 

Q.  That  is  right.  Sergeant.  If  you  do  not  understand,  say  so. 
Dm  you  pay  attention  to  the  distance  at  all,  or  the  direction  the  shots 
came"  from  ? — A.  I  paid  attention  to  the  direction  the  shooting  was 
from,  as  near  as  my  judgment  would  allow  me. 

Q.  Did  it  then  occur  to  you  who^was  doing  the  shooting? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  possibly  some  of  the  companies  were 
in  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  suspected  that  at  the  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Of  What  was  the  impression  upon  your  mind  at  the  time,  as  to  who 
did  the  shooting? — A.  The  impression  on  my  mind  at  that  time  about 
the  shooting,  I  didn't  know  what  it  would  be.  I  couldn't  think,  in 
one  thing,  because  the  shooting  were  of  mixed  arms.  I  didn't  know 
whether  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  were  having  a  riot  among  them- 
selves, or  what  had  happened ;  but  I  knew  that  it  was  my  duty  to  get 
to  B  Company. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  this.  It  is  a  very  important  fact,  is  it  not, 
Sergeant,  with  reference  to  whether  the  citizens  or  soldiers  did  that 
shooting,  as  to  whether  the  shooting  was  in  the  direction  of  the  fort  or 
not? — A.  The  balls  that  came  over  my  head  were  from  shooting  to- 
ward the  post. 

Q.  I  wnl  ask  you  the  question  again.  Do  you  not  think  as  a  soldier 
that  in,  determining  whether  citizens  or  soldiers  did  the  shooting,  it 
was  very  important  to  determine  the  direction  in  which  the  shots 
were  fired? — A.  I  could  readily  tell  the  direction  when  the  bullets 
were  coming  over. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  that  was  important,  to  determine  the  fact  as 
to  whether  citizens  or  soldiers  wye  doing  the  shooting;  that  is,  to 
determine  the  direction  in  which  the  shots  were  being  fired  ? — A.  I  will 
repeat  that  again,  as  well  as  I  can,  so  that  you  will  understand  it. 
I  understand  it  thoroughly.  When  the  bullets  were  going  over  my 
head  that  was  evidence  that  the  bullets  were  coming  from  the  town 
into  the  post. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  proves  for  itself,  to  me. 

Q.  Yes;  and  that  would  be  proof  to  you  of  what?  That  citizens 
and  not  soldiers  were  doing  the  shooting? — A.  I  don't  know  who  it 
was. 
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Q,  When  did  you  first  learn  that  soldiers  were  suspected  of  doing 
the  shooting? — A.  Oh,  about,  I  guess  it  was,  mightj  near  a  day  after. 
Well,  it  was  the  next  day,  way  up  in  the  day  some  time,  I  think  it  was. 
It  was  about  1  or  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  anybody  then  your  impressions,  what  you  heard 
about  those  bullets  coming  over  your  head  ? — A.  I  told  Major  Penrose, 
and  that  was  my  first  knowledge  of  knowing  anything  particular 
what  had  happened. 

Q.  You  testified  before  Captain  Lyon,  did  you  not,  a  few  days 
after  the  alfray? — A.  I  did.  My  evidence — that  is,  the  affidavit — 
that  is  here. 

Q.  Did  you  in  that  testify  to  the  fact  of  hearing  these  shots  flying 
over  your  head  as  you  came  down — the  bullets  whizzing  over  your 
head  from  the  town? — A.  I  wasn't  asked  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Why,  I  simply  answered  the  questions  that  were 
asked  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  then,  Sergeant,  that  it  was  your  duty  to  give 
any  information  you  had  which  would  show  that  it  was  not  the 
soldiers — members  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D — that  did  the  shoot- 
ing?— A.  I  had  already  given  thdt  statement  to  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  But  I  am  asking,  did  you  not  think  it  was  your  duty  when  be- 
fore Captain  Lyon  to  give  him  this  information  ? — A.  It  wasn't  any- 
thing, because  1  hadn't  spoken  of  that  simply  because  I  wasn't  asked ; 
and  I  had  already  ^iven  that  information  and  I  didn't  think  it  was 
necessary  to  repeat  it.  i 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  reason  you  can  give? — A.  That  is  my  only 
reason,  that  I  didn't  repeat  it.  I  was  asked  if  I  knew  any  other 
thing  about  it,  and  I  told  them  no ;  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  On  the  2d  day  of  November  you  gave  another  statement,  did 
you  not,  to  a  representative  of  the  Constitutional  League  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  WTiere  were  you  then? — A.  At  El  Reno — not  El  Reno,  but 
Fort  Reno. 

Q.  You  knew  then,  did  you  not,  Sergeant,  that  the  (juestion  was 
being  investigated,  so  as  to  clear  the  solaiers  of  Companies  B,  C,  and 
D  from  the  suspicion  of  having  shot  up  the  town  of  Brownsville  on 
the  night  of  August  13?  You  knew  that? — A.  I  knew  there  was 
somebody  there  investigating,  but  I  didn't  ascertain  their  authority. 

Q.  Ye^ ;  but  you  knew  that,  and  you  knew  that  these  parties  were 
friendly  to  you  who  were  making  the  investigation? — A.  I  didn't 
ask  them. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  didn't  you  know  it  ?  Some  things  you  do  not  have  to 
ask. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  thought  so. 

Q.  Did  you  know  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  From  what  you  heard  them  say?  We  will  get  at  it. — A.  I 
thought  so,  simply  because  they  had  taken  it  on  themselves  to  come 
here  and  ask  me  to  give  my  evidence  on  the  facts;  that  there  was 
somebody  in  the  world  was  going  to  try  to  see  that  I  get  justice,  but 
I  didn't  know  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  want  your  comrades  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D  all 
to  get  justice  as  well  as  yourself? — A.  I  always  first  look  out  for  San- 
ders. 

Q.  Well,  yes;  that  is  a  pretty  good  way ;  but  you  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  interests  of  jour  comrades  while  you  are  looking  out  for  San- 
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ders,  are  you? — A.  I  am  not  unmindful,  but  at  that  time  I  was  turned 
out  in  the  world.  I  started  out  for  Sanders  and  I  have  been  for  San- 
ders these  ten  years,  and  I  didn't  know  where  these  men  were  and 
couldn't  tell  what  they  were  doing,  only  B  Company. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  you  wanted  to  vindicate  your  comrades  of  B  Company, 
because  you  were  a  sergeant  of  B  Company. — A.  I  wanted  to  vindi- 
cate Sanders's  cause. 

Q.  Not  your  comrades? — A.  No,  sir;  if  they  were  guilty  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  the  men  who  were  guilty  would  nave  to  stand 
for  it. 

Q.  I  find  your  affidavit  on  page  227  of  Senate  Document  155, 
sworn  and  subscribed  to  on  the  24th  day  of  November,  1906.  Did 
you  state  anything  in  that  affidavit  about  these  bullets  whistling  over 
vour  head  and  going  in  the  direction  of  the  hospital? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  did  or  not;  I  couldn't  tell  now,  because  I  was  dis- 
charged, and  I  wanted  to  take  the  train  on  the  24th,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  be  delayed. 

Q.  Would  it  have  delayed  you  much  in  taking  the  train  to  have 
stated  to  the  officers  there  as  a  reason  why  your  company  was  not 
engaged  that  you  heard  the  bullets  whistling  over  your  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  hospital  ? — A.  I  didn't  say  positively  I  didn't,  and  I 
don't  say  positively  1  did,  but  I  do  say,  if  1  didn't  say  it  then,  that  the 
reason  tor  me  not  doing  it  my  wife  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  it 
was  about  a  few  minutes  to  train  time,  and  I  had  bought  my  ticket  to 
take  the  train,  and  all  these  sorts  of  things  was  right  onto  me  there, 
and  were  giving  an  affidavit  in  a  hurry  way,  so  I  don't  know  whether  I 
did  say  so,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  bullets  did  go  over  my  head.  If  I 
never  said  it  before  until  now,  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  stated  it  before? — A.  I  have.  I  stated  it  to 
Major  Penrose. 

Q.  To  anyone  else? — A.  No,  sir;  no  one  else  that  T  knows  of,  posi- 
tively, until  now. 

Q.  No;  until  now? — A.  That  T  knows  of. 

Q.  Then  I  understand.  Sergeant  Sanders,  that  in  talking  of  this 
with  your  comrades  of  Company  B  as  to  who  might  have  done  the 
shooting  you  never  said  to  them,  "  Why,  those  shots  came  from  the 
town.  They  whistled  over  my  head  as  I  was  running  down  from  the 
direction  of  the  hospital?  "  You  never  said  that? — A.  It  wouldn't 
be  advisable  for  me  to  say  that — ^wanting  to  gain  information. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  say  it? — A.  No,  sir;  because  T  wanted  to  get 
information. 

Q.  And  you  said  it  to  nobody  but  Major  Penrose? — A.  No,  sir;  to 
nobodv  but  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  repeated  it  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  On  about 
the  dav  of  the  14th,  I  guess,  when  he  sent  for  me  to  state  the  case  to 
me  and  tell  me  what  to  do. 

Q.  The  hospital  is  what  sized  building? — A.  Well,  I  judge  the  hos- 

Eital  to  be  about — of  course  that  is  a  little  out  of  my  business;  I  don't 
now  anything  about  a  hospital. 

Q.  Five,  ten,  or  fifteen  feet  in  length.  Sergeant? — A.  I  couldn't 
tell  myself.    Oh,  it  is  over  150  feet  long. 

Q.  And  lengthwise  it  runs  substantially  east  and  west? — A.  East 
and  west.    It  ironts  west. 
Senator  Foraker.  It  fronts  north.    WhicYv  i?^  \tft  irowV^ 
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The  Witness.  Now,  about  that  hospital;  I  don't  know.  It  was 
simply  a  building  standing  in  the  post  which  I  saw  every  day,  but  I 
had  no  cause  to  go  there. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  It  fronts  the  town,  and  I  assume  that  is  north,  Mr.  Sanders. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  have  the  points  of  the  compass  right  before 
you  there. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes,  I  know ;  here  is  east,  and  it  would  be  front- 
ing north  ;  that  is  substantially  correct. 

The  Witness.  The  hospital  is  a  building  something  like  the  Cap- 
itol here.  A  man  might  stay  in  Washington  ten  years,  and  if  nobody 
told  him  which  was  the  front  entrance  he  wouldn't  know  which  was 
the  front  entrance.  That  is  a  building  built  in  the  old  way — the  old 
Spanish  style. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Did  it  not  front  your  house — a  portion  of  it? — A.  A  portion  of 
it  did ;  and  it  fronted  the  other  way,  too. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  do  not  care  which  way  it  fronted — that  is  not  my  point.  Was 
it  a  two-story  or  a  one-story  building? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  one-story 
building,  with  an  attic  over  it — something  like  that.  I  am  not  sure 
about  that. 

Q.  Those  bullets  went  whistling  over  your  head,  15  or  20 

Senator  Foraker.  He  said  10  or  15. 

A.  Ten  or  fifteen,  whichever  it  was. 

Q.  Of  course  you  know,  Sergeant,  if  you  make  a  mistake,  I  want 
you  to  correct  it. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  after  you  told  Major  Penrose  about  that,  go  up  there 
and  look  and  see  how  many  of  these  bullets  struck  the  hospital  ? — A. 
Senator,  I  had  my  hands  full. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  make  an  examination  to  see  whether  any  of 
these  bullets  had  struck  the  hospital? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  my  own 
hands  full  then,  more  than  I  could  do,  just  doing  my  ordinary  duty. 

Q.  Your  hands  full — ^how  ? — A.  What  I  mean  is,  work  that  I  was 
compelled  to  do.  I  couldn't  leave  the  quarters.  After  we  turned 
into  quarters  I  couldn't  leave  the  quarters,  because  I  had  to  stay 
there,  and  I  had  to  sleep  there  day  and  night,  to  stay  right  there,  ex- 
cept going  to  the  adjutant's  office  and  mount  guard,  and  then  I  was 
compelled  to  go  and  get  the  quartermaster-sergeant  or  some  other  re- 
sponsible man  to  sit  right  in  my  room  until  I  returned. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  discussed — whether  any  of  the  bullets  struck 
the  hospital,  or  either  of  the  barracks,  or  any  buildings  in  Fort 
Brown? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  it  discussed  about  whether  any 
shots  struck  the  oarracks  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  it  discussed  that  an  examination  was  made 
and  no  mark  of  any  bullets  was  found? — A.  I  didn't  hear  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  to  find  out  if  that  was  the 
case? — A.  1  made  inquirj''  pertaining  to  B  Company. 

Q.  What  inquiry  was  that? — A.  I  looked  at  the  building,  and  I 
didn't  find  any  marks  or  scars  or  anything  on  B  Company  building. 

Q.  You  made  a  thorough  examination? — A.  Oh,  I  didn't  come 
down  to  a  rigid  examination.  I  would  naturally  look  at  it  as  I 
passed. 
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Q.  You  made  an  examination  sufficient  to  satisfy  yourself? — A. 
Simply  to  satisfy  myself. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  go  back  to  the  question  asked  you  before.  "When 
these  bullets  were  whistling  over  your  head,  where  did  you  locate  that 
shooting? — A.  It  seems  to  me  tnat  the  bullets  were  going  south — 
not  due  south,  but  a  little  south,  and  coming  in  kind  of  a  parallel 
across  the  garrison  this  way  [indicating] ;  that  is  what  I  want  to 
say,  from  this  direction  [indicating  on  map],  from  that  direction 
[indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Stand  up  here  for  a  moment.  This  is  Washington  street  [indi- 
cating on  map], — A.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  it 

Q.  And  this  is  Elizabeth  street.  That  is  the  one  that  leads  into 
the  gate.  WTiere  do  you  say  that  firing  was  from — which  direc- 
tion?— A.  I  say  the  shooting  seemed  to  go  from  this  way  across  that 
way  [indicating]. 

Q.  From  Washington  street,  around  in  that  direction  [indicating 
on  map]  ? — A.  In  this  neighborhood,  going  over  that  way  [indicat- 
ing on  map]. 

Q.  And  that  was  not  in  the  direction  of  either  of  the  barracks — 
the  shooting  was  not? — A.  Not  direct;  it  was  more  of  across  the  cor- 
ner of  the  empty  barracks,  more  like. 

Q.  You  have  got  down  to  the  barracks,  going  this  500  or  600 
vards,  and  who  were  the  first  men  you  met  ? — A.  'fiie  first  man  I  met 
1  don't  believe  I  could  tell.  I  can  tell  you  the  first  man  I  met  of  B 
Company. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean,  B  Company. — A.  Because  I  ran  into  a 
gang  of  men  of  C  Company. 

Q.  I  should  have  said  B  Company. — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  the  first 
man  I  met  was  English;  at  least  I  called  him,  for  my  lantern — 
Ernest  English. 

Senator  Foraker.  Private  English? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  Private  Ernest  English. 

By  Sena  tor  Warner  : 

Q.  Of  B  Company? — A.  Of  B  Company,  yes,  sir;  and  I  asked 
him  for  my  lantern,  and  he  told  me  that  Sergeant  Jackson  had  it, 
and  then  t  told  Sergeant  Jackson;  he  was  standing  on  the  porch 
with  the  lantern,  and  I  says,  "  Give  me  that  lantern,"  and  he  handed 
the  lantern  to  me,  and  then  I  hollered,  "  Fall  in,  B  Company,"  and 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Q.  You  first  went  to  your  room  and  got  your  gun  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  minutes  was  it  after  the  call  to  arms? — A.  I 
judge  about  eight  or  ten  minutes,  something  like  that;  it  might 
have  been  a  little  more.    I  don't  think  it  was  over  ten  minutes. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  You  say  you  went  to  your  room  and  got  your  gim? — A.  Yes, 
sur. 
Q.  Did  you  keep  your  gun  in  your  room? — A.  I  did  at  that  time. 
Q.  It  was  not  in  the  rack? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  many  members  were  there  of  Company  B? — A.  Fifty- 
seven  members. 
Q.  How  many  bad  guns  ? — ^A.  Fifty -five. 
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Q.  What  two  were  without  guns? — A.  The  two  musicians. 

Q.  And  how^  many  guns  were  kept  in  the  gim  racks? — A.  There 
were  53  when  there  was  nobody  on  guard  and  nobody  sick  in  hos- 
pital. 

Q.  But  the  sergeant  was  responsible — it  was  Sergeant  Jackson? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  asked  how  many  guns  you  were  responsible  for 

you  gave  the  number A.  I  didn't  give  the  number;    Sergeant 

Jackson  gave  the  number.    I  said  about  4G,  or  something  like. 

Q.  You  heard  him  give  the  number  he  was  responsible  for? — A. 
I  think  he  said  46. 

Q.  And  you  said  55  guns;  that  would  leave  nine  guns  issued  to  the 
company  that  were  not  in  the  racks.  That  is  correct? — A.  I  could 
not  say  without  I  counted  it,  and  I  haven't  counted  it. 

Q.  Let  us  understand  each  other.  Take  your  time.  There  were 
57  members  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  two  of  whom,  the  musicians,  guns  were  not  issued — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  left  55  having  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say,  when  you  were  asked  how  manyguns  you  were 
responsible  for,  that  Sergeant  Jackson  said  46.  Wnere  were  the 
other  9  guns? — A.  There  were  7  of  them  on  guard. 

Q.  A\^ere  were  the  other  2? — ^A.  There  were  2,  I  think,  of  the 
men  sick  in  hospital,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  That  duty  was  up 
to  Sergeant  Jaclcson,  not  me.     I  was  responsible  for  the  men. 

Q.  Certainly,  Sergeant.  AVhat  did  you  do  with  your  gim  after 
your  company  was  dismissed,  at  2  or  3  o'clock  of  the  mornmg  of  the 
14th? — A.  I  took  my  gim  and  carried  it  in  my  room  and  locked  the 
room  lip  and  went  on  back  to  my  quarters. 

Q.  1  ou  didn't  put  your  gun  back  in  the  gun  rack  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  gun  rack  in  your  company  broken  up  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  of  a  gun  rack  broken  up  in  one  of  the  other  com- 
panies?— A.  I  heard  CCompany's  was  broken  open 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  and  first  or  orderly  sergeants  do 
not  keep  their  guns  in  the  gun  rack,  do  they? — A.  Sometimes  they 
do;  it  is  left  to  the  company  commander.  When  in  garrison  and 
the  company  commander  sees  fit  to  issue  the  order  that  each  indi- 
vidual man's  rifle  will  be  kept  in  the  gun  rack,  then  that  is  carried 
out,  but  the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  the  first  sergeant  are  more 
or  less  cut  loose  from  the  company  for  a  certain  kind  of  duty  they 
have  to  perform,  and  he  stays  in  the  storeroom,  or  the  room  next  to 
the  storeroom. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  So  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  about  this — there  were 
9  guns  that  were  not  in  the  rack.  You  had  a  gun  that  was  not 
there,  and  the  quartermaster-sergeant's  gun  was  not  there — that  is 
2. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  seven  on  guard:  That  made  nine,  did  it  not? — 
A.  I  can't  exactly  understand  what  you  are  drifting  at  now. 

Senator  Blackburn.  It  doesn't  matter  so  much  what  he  is  "  drift- 
ing  at,^^  if  yoM  will  answer  the  question. 
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Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  essential,  to  know 
what  I  am  "  drifting  at,"  but  I  will  say  this :  I  want  you  to  thoroughly 
understand  my  question,  and  if  you  don't,  say  so. 

A.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  explain,  myself,  for  the  other  nine  guns.  You 
said  he  was  responsible  for  46. — A.  I  said  this  was  not  a  definite 
word,  that  there  were  46 ;  I  din't  say  definitely  that  there  were  46, 
but  I  said  I  understood  him  to  say  there  were  46,  to  Lieutenant 
Lawrason,  which  they  were  responsible  for. 

Senator  Warner.  Of  course  the  stenographer's  notes  will  show  just 
what  was  said. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  stenographer's  notes  will  show  he  said,  "  I 
think  he  said  forty-six." 

Senator  Warner.  I  purposely  avoided  saying  what  I  understood 
he  had  said. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  I  purposely  stated  what  he  said,  because 
I  noted  it  at  the  time. 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  I  said.  "  I  think  that  he  said  so,"  at 
the  beginning. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  manv  ffun  racks  did  you  see  that  were  broken  open  in 
Company  C? — A.  1  didn't  see  how  many;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  C  Company,  only  I  know  it  was  in  the  post. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  hear  it,  that  one  or  more  of  the  gun 
racks  were  broken  open — ^you  say  you  don't  know  how  many? — A. 
Well,  I  heard  Lieutenant  Grier  give  the  order  when  I  was  passing. 
Whether  it  was  executed  or  not  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  that  all  you  know  about  the  breaking  open  of  a  gun  rack 
in  CompMiy  C? — A.  I  heard  the  next  day  they  had  broken  them 
open.    Who  spoke  the  word  I  don't  know. 

Q.  "  Had  broken  them  open,"  or  "  the  racks  open  ?  " — A.  Broke  the 
rack  open.  I  don't  know  whether  he  said  one,  two,  or  three  racks. 
It  didn't  make  no  difference  to  nie,  because  I  wasn't  concerned  in 
it;   I  simply  heard  it,  and  it  went  right  through  me. 

Q.  Who  gives  the  order  for  the  opening  of  the  gim  racks  ? — A.  It 
is  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  First  call  for  any  formation 
of  garrison  duty  means  for  a  certain  formation  of  the  troops,  that 
the  gun  rack  is  to  be  opened — that  is,  if  the  drill  is  called,  or  first 
call  for  parades;  that  means  for  the  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  or  quarters  to  oi>en  the  gun  rack  and  let  the  men  ffet  their 
rifles.  Call  to  arms  at  any  time  of  night  or  day,  in  the  field  or  in 
the  garrison,  or  in  camp  or. in  quarters,  means  that  every  soldier  that 
belongs  to  organization  to  fall  under  arms  at  once  and  the  men  be 
checked  up  promptly  to  find  out  their  whereabouts. 

(Examination  of  witness  suspended.) 

(Thereupon,  at  3.40  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row, February  12, 1907,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Tuesday^  Fehrvavy  12, 1907. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  Senators  Scott  (acting  chairman),  Foraker,  Warner, 
Pettus,  Overman,  and  Taliaferro. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  wish  a  note  made  of  the  fact  that  Walker 
McCurdy,  one  of  the  witnesses  who  has  testified,  is  now  discharged. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MINGO  SANDEBS  (COLOBED)— Continued. 

MiNGo  Sanders  (colored),  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being  re- 
called, testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Sergeant,  you  knew  on  the  13th  of  August  that  extra  prectiu- 
tions  were  taken  to  have  the  men  in  camp,  did  you  not? — A.  I  do, 
sir.  The  order  was  issued  by  Lieutenant  Lawrason  to  me,  and  I 
issued  the  order  to  tlie  company,  that  every  man  was  to  be  in  the 
barracks  or  in  the  garrison  at  8  o'clock,  and  none  was  to  be  permitted 
to  leave  after  that  (after  8),  and  all  passes  wore  cut  off;  and  I  were 
then  ordered  to  send  two  responsible  noncommissioned  officers  over 
the  city  and  find  ev^ery  man  of  \\  Company  and  have  them  to  report 
to  the  quaiters  at  once.     'J'hat  was  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  That  order  was  unusual,  was  it  not? — A.  The  first  time  it  had 
occurred  at  that  place. 

Q.  W^hat  was  the  occasion  of  the  order  then  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  an  opinion  of  what  led  to  the  order  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  any  trouble  between  any  of  the  members  of 
Companies  B,  C,  or  D  and  citizens? — A.  I  heard  C  Company  had 
some  trouble — some  of  the  members  of  C  Company  had  some  trouble. 

Q.  No  member  of  your  company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  \Miat  was  the  trouble  you  heard  of? — A.  I  heard  Private  New- 
ton, of  Company  C — I  think  that  is  his  name — ^got  knocked  in  the 
head  with  a  six-shooter.  I  heard  of  another  man  of  Company  C — 
I  don't  remember  his  name,  but  I  know  his  face  when  I  see  him — he 

fot  shoved  overboard  in  the  Rio  Grande  River  by  some  of  the  custom- 
ouse  officers,  some  people  down  there  in  charge  of  the  ferry.  The 
exact  name  of  those  people  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  I  heard  there  were  some  men  having  some 
trouble  in  town.     I  did  not  hear  the  particulars  of  that. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? — A.  Not  as  I  know  s  of. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear,  if  at  all,  of  a  woman  being  assaulted,  it 
was  charged,  by  one  of  the  soldiers? — A.  I  heard  of  tTiat,  I  believe, 
along  about  the  14th  or  15th.  It  came  out  in  the  Brownsville 
Herald  the  fii-st  I  knew  any  of  it. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  you  did  not  know  of  that  the  evening 
when  the  order  was  issued  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  understood  that  there  were  rather  strained  relations 
i>etw^een  the  citizens  there  and  the  soldiers  by  reason  of  what  had 
occurred? — A.  Strained  relations? 

Q.  Well,  I  will  make  it  clear — ^that  is,  that  the  relations  were  not 
pleasant  between   them, — A.  I  know  a  portion  of  it,  such  as  the 
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saloons,  and  so  forth,  like  that,  being  closed  against  the  colored 
soldiers.  I  heard  them  speak  of  it,  but  I  didn't  go  in  town  par- 
ticularly myself. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  soldiers  discussing  that  in  quarters? — A.  I 
suppose  there  were  a  saloon  were  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating the  soldiers.     It  was  on  or  about  200  yards  from  my  house. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  that  Allison  established  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  interested  with  Allison  in  the  saloon? — A.  Allison 
and  Holomon,  I  believe. 

Q.  To  what  company  did  Holomon  belong? — A.  To  B  Company. 
John  Holomon  was  his  name. 

Q.  To  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  that  he  was  interested  in  that  saloon? — A. 
I  learned  that  he  was  interested  in  it  after  the  shooting. 

Q.  Did  not  know  anything  about  it  before  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  having  heard  or  these  occurrences,  the  troubles  there  in 
Brownsville,  at  that  night  did  it  occur  to  you  that  possibly  some  of 
the  soldiers  were  out  there? — A.  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

Q.  That  never  had  occurred  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;  because  the 
orders  was  issued  that  no  soldier  was  to  be  out.  The  town  was  pa- 
troled  by  the  guard  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night  to  see  that  there 
was  not  any  out. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  in  the  morning  that  ammunition  said  to  have 
been  such  as  is  used  in  the  Springfield  rifles  had  been  found — ^that 
morning  or  the  next  day  or  a  day  or  two  within  the  time  of  the 
shooting? — A.  T  learned  from  Major  Penrose — it  might  have  been 
the  next  day,  or  about  the  15th.  I  don't  just  remember  the  actual 
date. 

Q.  Did  that  make  any  impression  on  you  as  to  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing up  of  the  town  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Vone  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  other  investigation  about  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  shooting  than  w^hat  you  have  stated  in  answer  to 
Senator  Foraker? — A.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  any  further 
investigation. 

Q.  I  simply  ask  you  if  you  made  any  other. — A.  No,  sir;  because 
it  was  impossible. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  Lieutenant  Greer  give  an  order  when  you 
were  going  from  your  quarters  down  to  the  barracks? — A.  Passing 
C  Company ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Passing  C  Company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  Lieutenant  Greer? — A.  By  his  voice. 

Q.  Any  other  means  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  you  see  him? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  have  time  to  look 
for  him.  I  was  trying  to  get  my  w^ay  through  the  men,  through 
the  men  of  Company  C,  so  I  could  get  to  my  quarters,  and  that 
would  delay  me,  to  try  to  look  for  Lieutenant  Greer  in  a  mangle  of 
a  whole  lot  of  men  rushing  right  downstairs. 

Q.  There  were  a  great  many  of  Company  C  coming  downstairs? — 
A.  They  were  coming  right  down  the  staircase  off  of  the  porch  on 
the  board  walk,  while  I  wanted  to  pass  on  the  board  walk,  and  they 
were  an  obstacle  in  my  way,  and  if  I  would  look  for  Lieutenant  Greer 
that  would  detain  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Major  Penrose's  voice*? — \.  X^s^sCvc. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  his  voice  there  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear 
Major  Penrose's  voice. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Major  Penrose  there? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  saw  Major 
Penrose  at  B  Company.     He  stood  behind  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  Was  tlie  firing  going  on  at  the  time  when  you  heard  Lieutenant 
Greer's  voice  give  tlie  order  of  which  you  liave  spoken  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  had  not  ceased? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  wliat  direction  was  the  firing  then? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
what  direction  then,  but  it  was  simply, I  could  tell  that  the  firing 
was  in  town. 

Q.  Was  it  receding  from  the  fort  or  toward  it,  from  what  you 
first  heard,  when  the  bullets  were  whistling  over  your  head? — A. 
It  seemed  to  be  mighty  near  or  on  or  about  the  same  place.  It  might 
be  a  little  further,  or  it  might  have  been  a  little  close,  because  I 
was  coming  in  a  kind  of  a  crossway  that  would  bring  me  near  right 
straight  down  the  board  walk. 

Q.  But  the  firing  had  ceased  before  you  got  through  the  calling 
of  the  roll? — A.  Just  about;  I  were  about  to  complete  calling  the 
roll  when  the  firing — you  could  just  hear  the  report  of  the  gims; 
it  looked  like  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  almost. 

Q.  That  is,  as  if  the  firing  was  receding  from  the  fort? — A.  It 
was  going  that  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  that  way  we  can  not  get  down  what  you  mean. 
In  what  direction  do  you  mean,  north — A.  Going  north ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  call  that  north.    It  may  not  be  exactly  that. 

Senator  Overman.  Let  him  locate  where  he  was  when  he  heard 
the  bullets  whistling. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  heard  the  bullets  whistling  over 
your  head?  the  Senator  asks. — A.  I  was  coming  down  the  board 
walk,  leading  down  this  way;  the  bullets  came  over  my  head  whan 
I  was  right  along  in  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  The  bullets  were  going  over  your  head  when  you  were  between 

your  house,  your  quarters,  and A.  And  in  front  of  the  guard- 

lioase. 

Q.  Between  your  quarters  and  the  barracks  36? — A.  Barracks 
36,  in  front  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  You  were  then  about  in  front  of  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  that  is,  not  exactly  in  front  of  the  guardhouse,  but 

Q.  Well  ? — A.  As  I  were  about  30  or  40  yards  to  the  right  of  the 
guardhouse,  then  passing  the  guardhouse — this  are  the  guardhouse — 
ttie  guardhouse  would  then  be  to  my  left,  in  front. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  which  direction  the  whistling  bullets  were 
coming — from  out  Adams  street,  say  ? — A.  From  north  to  south ;  that 
is,  near  that  direction.  They  were  not  exactly  noii:h  and  south,  but 
they  were  coming  in  this  direction,  going  south. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  is  quartering  up,  as  you  say? — A.  As  neiir  as  I  could  dis- 
cern. 
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By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q,  Can  you  tell  the  direction  of  a  bullet  from  the  noise  it  makes  as 
it  passes  over  your  head  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  more  or  less.  That  is  the  way 
you  find  the  enemy. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  the  whistling  of  the  bullet  what  kind  of 
an  arm  it  was  shot  from? — A.  That  is  if  it  shot  from  a  large  caliber, 
it  has  a  very  flat  sound. 

Senator  Warner.  I  was  coming  to  that. 

Senator  Foster.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Warner.  Go  ahead. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  is  your  answer? — A.  It  has  a  veiy  flat  sound.  It  is  from 
a  small  caliber,  it  has  a  kind  of  a  shrill,  keen  sound. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Those  shots  were  not  fired  over  the  barracks  at  all? — A.  Not 
from  that  which  I  heard. 

Q,  Those  whistling  bullets  were  not  fired  at  the  barracks? — A.  No, 
sir;  they  were  more  or  less  between  the  guardhouse  and  a  kind  of  a 
half  direction  over  the  hospital. 

Q.  The  men  were  firing  from  here,  then  [indicating  a  point  on  the 
map]  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  could  not  come  from  that  way ;  they  were 
more  higher  up,  I  suppose. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Following  up  Senafbr  Foster's  question,  what  were  the  kind  of 
firearms  you  distinguished,  if  at  all? — A.  Revolvers,  .45,  or  Win- 
chesters, maybe  .40-60  or  .30  caliber,  or  there  might  have  been  other 
arms  of  that  caliber. 

Q.  You  distinguished  six-shooters  of  a  certain  caliber,  you  say? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  distinguished  Winchesters  of  different  calibers;  that  is 
correct,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  else  did  you  distinguish? — ^A.  There  might  have 
been  a  larger  caliber  gun,  which  there  was  some  of  the  guns  sounded 
almost  as  loud  as  cannons,  that  is  a  small  sized  gun  which  is  used,  well 
something  greater  than  .60  caliber,  something  sounding  something 
like  a  gun  they  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  is  called  the 
Remington ;  I  think  that  is  what  they  call  them. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Did  you  distinmiish  the  caliber  of  the  gun  from  the  report  that 
was  made,  or  f  rpm  the  whistling  of  the  bullet  ? — A.  From  the  report 
of  the  gun  as  well  as  the  whiz  of  the  bullets  over  my  head,  the  few 
that  passed  over. 

Q.  What  other  firearms  did  you  hear,  excepting  those  that  you  have 
named? — A.  I  don't  think  there  were  any  others.  There  might  have 
been  something  as  small  as  a  Mauser.  Indeed,  a  Mauser  and  the 
.32  caliber  of  the  present  six-shooter  from  a  distance  sound  mighty 
near  alike;  that  is  the  .28  caliber  six-shooter  that  they  use  now  in 
revolvers. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear' any  shotguns? — A.  Not  to  my  knowing;  in  fact, 
no,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  distinguish  very  plainly  a  shotgun  from  either  of 
the  firearms  you  have  mentioned,  could  you  not? — ^A.  There  are 
sometimes,  take  a  large  caliber  gun  and  a  shotgun  of  a  high  grade, 
and  you  are  far  from  it,  you  would  have  to  be  well  experienced  to 
distinguish' it  readily  for  one  or  two  shots;  but  if  it  was  contin- 
uous  

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is  you  mean  that  it  would  sound  very  much  alike? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  or  two  shots,  but  if  it  continued,  why  then 
you  can  tell. 

Q.  Now  sergeant,  to  your  best  judgment  how  many  shots  did  you 
hear  fired,  from  the  time  you  were  awakened,  which  was  simulta- 
neously with  the  call  to  arms,  when  you  got  to  your  door,  how  many 
shots  did  you  hear  fired  after  that? — A.  Well,  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell 
you  exactly,  that  you  may  judge  the  number  of  shots,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  door  I  heard  the  report  of  the  guns,  the  call  to  arms; 
I  dressed,  half  dressed,  ran  to  my  quarters,  got  in  line,  called  my  roll, 
and  almost  completed  it,  and  all  this  time  it  was  shooting. 

Q.  Yes? — A.  Well,  now,  the  fastest  time  that  any  one  individual 
man  can  shoot,  to  my  knowledge,  is  he  only  can  fire  five  shots  in 
twenty  seconds,  and  all  men  can  not  do  it  with  the  new  model  gun — 
I  mean  the  five  shots  in  twenty  seconds. 

Q.  Well,  now,  can  you  answer  my  question?  About  how  many 
shots  did  you  hear? — A.  Well,  for  the  length. of  time,  I  guess  there 
was  about  150  or  105,  or  something  like  that.  Now,  that  is  just  a 
rough  estimate  of  mine. 

Q.  Oh,  certainly. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  might  have  been  200, 1  suppose  ? 

A.  There  could  have  been  200  just  as  easy,  because  it  was  according 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  firing. 

Q.  Too  fast  for  you  to  count? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  you  went  down  and  you  called  the  roll,  as  soon  as  your 
company  got  into  line.  Who  gave  the  orders  for  the  opening  ot  the 
gun  racks  of  your  company? — A.  The  trumpeter  that  sounded  the 
call  to  arms,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  an  order  to  open  the  gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.    That  gave  him  authority  to  open  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  At  any  time? — A.  At  any  time,  night  or  day,  except  he  has 
specific  orders  from  the  company  commander  or  some  one  appointed 
over  him  in  case  the  call  to  arms  is  sounded  at  a  certain  time,  not 
to  do  this — that  it  is  for  some  other  purpose. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  you  got  the  keys  of  the  gun 
racks  from  Sergeant  Jackson  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sent  him  with  the  sick  call  to  the  hospital  because  he 
was  going  on  the  call  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that,  as  I  understand  you,  was  about  ten  minutes  to  6  in 
the  morning? — A.  About  ten  minutes  to  6 — 6.45,  I  think  it  was;  I 
am  not  sure  about  that 
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Q.  Well,  along  about  that  time? — A.  Now,  I  don't  exactly  know 
what  time  sick  call  was,  as  I  have  not  got  those  datas;  but  sick  call 
should  have  been  5.45,  I  think  it  was.  I  will  just  straighten  that 
rirfit  now.     It  was  6.40  on  that  morning — G.40. 

Q.  6.40?— A.  6.40. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that,  aren't  you? — A.  I  am  pretty 
sure  it  was  6.40.     It  was  not  ten  minutes  to  6. 

Q.  If  you  so  stated  in  your  examination  yesterday,  then  you  w^ere 
mistaken? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  If  you  stated  that  it  was  ten  minutes  to  6  yesterday,  or  5.50, 
you  were  mistaken? — A.  I  was,  surely;  because  reveille  goes  about 
6  o'clock.  The  first  call  for  reveille  goes  at  5.30  and  reveille  itself 
is  about  6  o'clock. 

Q.  And  it  was  after  that? — A.  So  if  I  stated  yesterday  that  it 
were  ten  minutes  to  6  it  is  an  error  of  mine. 

Q.  AATio  unlocked  the  gun  racks  on  the  morning  of  August  14 
after  you  were  given  the  keys  by  Sergeant  Jackson  ? — A.  I  gave  the 
keys  to  the  next  noncommissioned  officer  who  were  going  on  the  dajr. 
Now,  I  don't  particularly  know  whether  it  was  Corporal  Franklm 
or  Corporal  Daniels  who  were  going  on  the  next  day. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  gave  them  the  keys,  whoever  it  was? — A. 
I  gave  the  keys  just  ten  minutes  before  drill  call. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  up  to  see  the  gun  racks? — A.  I  stand  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  and  called  for  the  noncommissioned  officer  who 
were  going  on  in  charge  of  quarters;  told  him  to  open  the  gun  racks 
for  the  men  to  get  the  guns,  so  the  men  could  get  their  rifles,  and  re- 
turn the  keys  to  me. 

Q.  You  aid  not  see  him  open  the  gun  racks  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  you  had  not  seen  the  gun  racks  at  all  that  morning? — ^A. 
I  had  not  seen  the  gun  racks  that  morning,  because  I  had  been  up- 
stairs. 

Q.  But  that  is  what  occurred,  as  far  as  opening  the  gun  racks 
was  concerned  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  home  on  the  night  of  the  13th? — A.  On  the  night 
of  the  13th,  I  Old,  sir. 

Q.  Back  to  your  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  down  the  morning  of  the  14th.  Now,  the  ammuni- 
tion that  was  issued  to  you,  you  brought  with  you  to  Brownsville — 
twenty  rounds? — A.  Twenty  rounds  each. 

Q.  You  had  then  what  I  think  you  called  in  your  examination  the 
suspender  belt  or  suspending  belt? — A.  Suspender  belt. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  that  has  been  called  the  web  belt,  is  it? — A. 
The  web  belt  is  a  belt  which  we  used — in  other  words,  it  was  a  thimble 
belt;  it  is  a  blue  belt. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  have  any  of  the  web  belts  there? — A.  No;  we 
had  the  suspender  belt — the  new  pattern  suspender  belt. 

Q.  That  was  a  belt  used  by  each  of  the  companies — they  had  the 
same  kind  of  belts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  some  of  them  had  both  kinds. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  explain  the  difference  between  a  web  belt  and 
a  suspender  belt. — A.  A  web  belt,  if  I  understand  it  in  calling  it,  is 
a  belt  that  were  issued  along  about  1898.  and  it  has  thimbles  in  it. 

Q.  Thimbles  for  the  cartridges? — A.  Thimbles  for  the  cartridges. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  And  it  holds  about  90  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, somethmg  like  that.    The  double  thimbles  ruiv  aLtoxmdiVK.. 
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Q.  Now,  the  suspender  belt? — A.  That  is  a  belt  that  were  issued 
about  1903 — along  about  1903 — a  new  pattern  belt  with  pockets  in  it, 
that  will  carry  20  rounds  to  the  pocket. 

Q.  You  just  insert  the  cartridges? — A.  Put  the  cartridges  into 
pockets  all  the  way  around,  and  the  suspenders  goes  across  the 
shoulders. 

Q.  That  was  the  kind  of  belt  you  had  then  at  that  time? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  had  those  belts  been  issued  to  you? — A.  Nineteen  hun- 
dred and  three;  along  about  July,  1903. 

Q.  You  had  those  all  the  time A.  I  am  mistaken;  July,  1904. 

Q.  You  had  those  belts  when  you  were  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  (be  suspender  belt. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  on  the  morning  vou  turned  out  on  the  14th,  did 
you  have  the  suspender  belt  thent — A.  No,  sir.  We  had  the  sus- 
pender belt,  but  not  out  for  inspection. 

Q.  T  mean  wearing  it. — A.  We  had  on  the  leather  belt  and  the 
McKeever  box. 

Q.  That  is  the  box  that  is  used  when  you  turn  out  for  the  morning 
drill,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  parades,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  And  the  suspender  belt  is  the  one  you  use  when  you  go  to  target 
practice  or  going  on  your  practice  marches? — A.  Practice  marches. 

Q.  And  the  kmd  of  a  belt  you  would  use  if  you  were  going  into 
action? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  these  20  rounds  of  ammunition  distributed  that  you 
had  when  you  came  to  Fort  Brown — that  is,  with  reference  to  the 
suspender  belt  and  the  McKeever  box? — A.  First  the  men  were  is- 
sued 10  rounds  only.  Then  when  they  got  orders  to  go  to  Fort 
Brown  the  commanding  officer  issued  a  post  order,  each  man  will 
have  20  rounds  in  a  suspender  belt,  the  khald  uniform,  campaign 
hats,  and  leggings,  en  route  to  Fort  Brown,  under  General  Order  No. 
44, 190C — that  is,  complying  with  General  Order  No.  44. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  anmiunition  that  you  had  in  your  Mc- 
Keever boxes  at  Niobrara? — A.  It  was  taken  up  and  put  in  the  sus- 
pender belt  pockets,  and  the  McKeever  box  was  took  away  by  each 
mdividual  soldier. 

Q.  AVlien  you  got  back  to  Fort  Brown,  how  much  of  it  was  placed 
back  in  the  McKeever  box? — ^A.  When  we  went  out  on  the  practice 
march  it  was  all  used  in  the  suspender  belt.  When  we  were  on  in- 
spection it  was  all  used  in  the  McKeever  box.  When  we  were 
mounting  guard  only  10  rounds  of  ammunition  was  used  for  guard 
mount. 

Q.  I  think.  Sergeant,  we  can  save  time.  When  you  were  called 
out  to  the  morning  drill  there  would  be  10  rounds  of  ammunition 
in  the  McKeever  box  and  10  in  the  suspender  belt? — A.  We  used  it 
all  in  the  belts  at  all  times,  and  in  the  dox  at  all  times  except  guard 
mount,  when  we  were  using  that  equipment. 

Q.  You  used  it  all  in  the  belt  and  m  the  boxes,  you  say? — A.  In  the 
McKeever  boxes  we  used  all  the  anmiunition.  If  we  were  going  to 
fall  out  for  drill,  why,  we  used  all  the  anmiunition;  and  if  it  was 
inspection,  and  a  man  failed  to  carry  this  ammunition  out,  and  the 
company  commander  inspected  him  and  found  that  he  did  not  have 
the  ammunition  in  it,  why,  he  would  have  that  man  called  out 
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right  away,  as  soon  as  drill  expended,  and  find  out  where  was  all  his 
ammunition. 

Q.  Then  on  the  morning  of  August  14,  when  you  were  called  out 
to  drill,  the  men  had  the  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  in  the  Mc- 
Keever  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Leaving  none  in  the  other  belt? — A.  There  were  ammunition 
issued  that  night,  which  it  could  have  been — or  rather  in  the  bando- 
liers— ^not  taken  out  or  put  in  the  suspender  belt. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Is  this  ammunition  issued  in  a  bandolier  to  each  man? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  waj^  it  is  delivered  to  him? — A.  No,  sir;  that  were 
not  the  way  I  issued  it  that  night. 

Q.  Usually  these  bandoliers  were  brought  out  by  McCurdy? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  the  bandoliers? — A.  Took  them  up  and 
turned  them  in  to  the  ordnance  officer — that  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
target  season. 

Q.  Does  he  deliver  a  bandolier  at  any  time  to  any  of  the  men  ? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Deliver  it  to  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Takes  the  ammunition  out  of  the  bandolier  and  delivers  it  that 
way? — ^A.  If  he  gets  specific  orders  from  the  company  commander 
to  issue  ammunition 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  usually.  How  is  the  ammunition  usually 
delivered  to  the  men  ? — A.  It  is  handed  to  the  man,  so  many  rounds. 

Q.  In  what? — A.  In  the  clips,  and  it  is  charged  right  on  the 
book. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  bandolier? — A.  The  bandolier  is  put 
back  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  For  use  again? — A.  No,  sir;  just  to  save  it  because  it  is  Gov- 
ernment property. 

Q.  Does  the  Government  have  any  use  for  it? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir.  It  is  something  new,  and  it  was  only  last  year  that  this  ban- 
dolier came  up,  and  we  had  orders  from  our  company  commander  to 
save  all  the  clips  and  bandoliers,  but  there  was  no  reimbursement 
on  it  of  any  kind  that  I  knowed  of;  but  to  save  them  and  turn 
them  in. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  the  clips? — A.  That  is  the  clip  that  goes 
on  the  end  of  the  cartridges,  that  keep  the  cartridges  intact. 

Q.  The  metal  part  of  the  cartridge? — A.  No,  sir;  not  the  metal 
part  of  the  cartridge. 

Q.  What  is  it  ? — A.  It  is  a  metal  to  hold  the  five  cartridges  intact — 
a  little  piece  of  metal  that  slips  on  the  end  of  them  to  hold  the  five 
cartridges  together. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  shells  after  firing? — A.  There  were 
about  1,600  shells 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  generally  what  you  did  with  the  shells? — A. 
The  shells  are  turned  in  to  the  arsenals,  when  they  are  properly  pre- 
pared. 

Q.  Do  you  take  special  care  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  do  you  take  special  care  of  those  shells  ? — A.  For  a  thou- 
sand empty  shells  we  get  175  to  200  ball  cartridges,  enabling  the 
company  commander  to  bring  up  the  poor  shots  to  a  certain  standard 
of  merit  in  the  company. 

Q.  And  the  orders  are  to  preserve  those  shells  with  care  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  must  be  washed  thoroughly,  dried,  counted,  and  packed, 
and  the  number — that  is,  the  letter  of  the  company — put  on  the  inside 
of  the  box. 

Q.  When  washed,  cleaned,  and  packed,  to  whom  are  they  turned 
over? — A.  They  are  turned  over  to  the  post  ordnance  officer,  who 
ships  them  to  the  arsenal — to  the  ordnance  officer  at  the  arsenal. 

Q.  You  had  some  of  those  shells  when  you  went  to  Fort  Brown  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  had  not  been  decapped  or  washed  and  cleaned. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  care  of  those? — A.  We  tried  to,  the  best  we 
could. 

Q.  AVhat  care  did  you  take  of  them  ? — A.  We  packed  them  up  in 
a  box  and  shipped  them  to  Brownsville.  Then  they  set  out  on  the 
porch  for  two  or  three  days,  probably  a  week.  Our  property  was 
throwed  out  on  the  porch. 

Q.  In  an  open  box  ? — A.  Well,  part  of  the  box  was  broken  open. 

Q.  The  box  in  which  these  shells  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  it  broken? — A,  I  saw  the  box  setting  on  the  porch 
myself,  broken  open. 

Q.  And  ]\Icxicans  came  there  and  helped  themselves  to  that,  did 
you  say  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  they  helped  themselves,  but  they  helped 
themselves  to  everything  they  could. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  the  care  you  took  of  those  shells,  you  say? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  according  to  our  convenience,  yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  we  could 
do,  because  the  place  we  had  to  stow  them  in  was  locked  up  by  the 
quartermaster,  and  we  could  not  get  in  there  until  he  got  his  prop- 
erty out,  and  we  had  no  place  to  put  them  at,  only  right  there. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  line  on  the  night  of  the  14th  ? — 
A.  Forty-three,  first  roll  call. 

Q.  Is  that  customary,  when  you  are  expecting  to  go  into  action, 
to  call  the  roll  ? — A.  All  the  time. 

Q.  All  the  time;  so  that  is  what  is  done? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  the  men  seemed  to  get  down  on  their  knees 
there,  on  the  ground? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  There  was  considerable  confusion? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  be  frightened  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were. 

Q.  But  at  that  time,  when  they  were  getting  down  on  their  knees 
on  the  gi'ound,  the  shooting  was  away  at  a  distance,  and  seemed  to 
be  receding  from  the  fort? — A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  got  down  that  way? — A.  I  didn't  exactly 
count  them;  I  suppose  three  or  four,  four  or  five. 

Q.  AVliat  man,  or  men? — A.  I  know  of  one  man  in  particular, 
because  he  was  standing  in  front  of  me,  and  spoke  to  me;  that  was 
John  Holloman. 

O.  Is  he  here? — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  is. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  has  been  supboenaed,  and  we  hope  to  get  him 
here. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  is  the  man  who  was  interested  in  the  saloon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them? — A.  I  told  them  to  stand  up  and 
be  a  soldier. 

Q.  What  else  ? — A.  He  says,  "  You  have  got  that  light  there,  and 
you  will  be  the  cause  of  us  all  getting  killed,"  I  says,  *'  If  you  get 
killed,  you  will  get  killed  as  a  soldier." 

Q.  The  barracks  was  between  you  and  the  shooting  all  that  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  say  to  them? — A.  The  other  part,  as  I  before 
stated,  I  don't  care  to  repeat. 

Q.  What  was  it  ?— A.  God 

Senator  Foraker.  He  says  he  would  not  repeat  it.  Do  you  want 
it  repeated  anyhow? 

Senator  Warner.  I  suppose  we  might  just  as  well  have  it  anyhow. 
[After  a  pause. J  I  do  not  care.  Sergeant ;  never  mind,  if  you  have 
anv  delicacy  about  repeating  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  Sergeant  said  yesterda}-  that  he  did  not 
care  to  repeat  it. 

Senator  Warner.  Very  well. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  I  understood  vou  to  say  3'esterday  that  when  your  application 
was  made  to  reenlist,  no  attention  was  paid  to  it  until  after  the 
resolution  for  this  investigation  had  passed  the  Senate.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  that  the  resolution  passed  the 
Senate? — A.  Not  exactly,  but  the  resolution  passed  the  Senate  some- 
wheres  along;  about — it  was  voted  on  about  six  o'clock,  somewheres 
near  that  time,  but  the  exact  date  I  don't  remember.  But  the 
next — in  two  days  after  that,  or  a  day  after  that,  I  was  sent  for. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  it  before 
that? — A.  Frojn  the  fact  that  they  didn't  send  for  me. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  yqu  mean  by  that,  is  it  not,  Sergeant, 
is  that  that  was  the  first  notice  you  had  received? — A.  The  first 
notice  I  had  received;  and  they  had  my  address,  and  I  had  been  there 
day  after  day  inquiring  in  how  could  I  get  back  into  the  Army. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  first  time  you  had  received  the  notice;  that 
is  what  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Secretary  of  War  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen  him. 

Q.  WTiom  did  you  see? — A.  I  seen  the  Assistant  Military  Secre- 
tary ;  that  is  Colonel  Alvord. 

Q.  Did  you  explain  to  him  the  situation  there  at  Brownsville  and 
what  occurred? — A.  I  explained  to  him  my  innocence  of  the  fact  at 
Brownsville. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ? — A.  I  was  with  myself.  I  was  by  myself 
the  first  day  I  went. 

Q.  And  the  next  time  ? — A.  The  next  time  Brown  went  over  with 
me.  but  we  didn't  go  in  together.    We  went  in  each  at  a  time. 

Q.  And  afterwards? — A.  Corporal  Daniels  went  up,  and  we  still 
went  in  separately. 
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Q.  When  you  saw  this  officer,  did  you  explain  to  hini  about  the 
shooting  and  the  direction  it  was  from,  what  you  knew  about  it,  the 
ni^t  or  the  13th  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  do  all  you  could  fairly  to  relieve  the  soldiers  of 
your  company  and  of  the  other  companies  from  the  charge  of  having 
done  this  firing,  didn't  you  ? — A.  I  wanted  to  do  all  I  could  to  relieve 
myself  from  the  responsibility,  and  as  they  were  investigating  the 
case  it  might  be  some  day  that,  if  there  were  anybodv  guilty  of  tlie 
fact,  it  might  be  ferreted  out ;  that  it  was  impossible  lor  me  to  do,  as 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  did  all  I  could  in  my  power. 

Q.  To  exempt  "yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  present  myself.  I  also 
sent  a  telegram  the  day  that  I  was  discharged,  direct  to  the  Secretary 
of  War — it  cost  me  about  $5 — for  reenlistment. 

Q.  To  get  back.  But  you  did  not  here,  in  Washington,  in  any  of 
your  conversations  with  any  of  tlie  military  authorities,  tell  them  what 
you  knew  of  this  shooting  at  Brownsville  < — A.  I  told  them  as  much 
as  I  knew  of  the  shooting  at  Brownsville,  except  speaking  about  the 
direction  that  the  bullets  traveled. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  about  the  bullets  w^histling  over  your  head  i — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  tell  some  officer  about  that  ? — A. 
I  did  tell  some  officer. 

Q.  Anybody  excepting,  as  you  have  stated.  Major  Penrose? — A. 
Nobody  else  except  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Did  you  not  regard  that  as  one  of  the  most  important  facts  that 
you  knew  with  respect  to  this  shooting? — A.  The  fact  is,  the  investi- 
gation was  to  clear  myself  from  the  atfrav,  and  the  investigation  was 
that  the  soldier  did  it,  and  if  I  couldn\  tell  anything  that  would 
incriminate  the  vsoldier,  why,  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  That 
is  the  fact ;  that  is  the  investigation. 

Q.  What  investigation  ( — A.  All  I  have  heard  excepting  this,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  investigation  when  you  gave  your  statement  on  the 
24th  day  of  Xoveml:)er  before  an  officer,  a  i)erson,  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Ijcague?  I  believe  that  is  the  name,  or  is  it  the  Constitution 
League  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Constitution  League,  I  believe,  is  the  title. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Before  an  officer  of  the  Constitution  League? — 
When  I  gave  my  affidavit  to  the  Constitution  League  I  tola  them 
what  I  knew  about  it  in  a  brief  wav,  and  my  innocence  of  it,  and  left 
for  St.  Paul,  Minn.    I  didn't  spend  any  time  with  it. 

Q.  But  you  knew  that  that  investigation  was  a  friendly  investiga- 
tion?— A.  I  partially — in  a  sense — thought  it  was. 

Q.  And  vou  sav  that  the  officers  here,  the  militarv  authorities  that 
you  have  spoken  to  here  m  Washington,  were  simi^ly  seeking  to 
incriminate A.  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  seeking  to  crim- 
inate the  soldier,  but  the  investigation  were  this. 

Q.  Well? — A.  Did  I  know  that  any  soldier  had  any  knowledge 
of  any  soldiei's  were  implicated  in  it  or  did  do  the  shootmg? 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  affidavit  that  you  made  before 
Captain  Lyon  ? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  investigation. 

Q.  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  affidavit  that  you  made  before 
Captain  Lyon  ? — A.  The  affidavit  was  partly  of  the  same  sort.  "  Did 
j^ou  know  of  any  shooting  of  any  sort  ?     \\Tiere  were  you  when  the 
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shooting  began  ?  Who  was  the  first  person  that  woke  you  up  ?  " — and 
all  like  that.  There  wasn't  anything  asked  about  what  direction 
the  bullets  traveled,  or  any  other  thing  that  was  to  clear  the  soldiers 
from  it. 

Q.  Referrine  to  this  affidavit  or  statement  that  you  made  on  the 
24th  of  November  of  last  year,  found  on  page  227  of  this  Senate  Docu- 
ment 155,  as  I  understood  you  yesterday,  the  only  reason  that  you  did 
not  mention  it  in  that  statement  of  November  24  was  that  you  had 
bought  your  ticket,  your  railroad  ticket — your  wife  was  waiting  for 
you  at  the  door — and  you  did  not  take  time  to  mention  it? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't  take  time  to  mention  all  of  those  in  detail,  because  I  was 
in  a  hurry. 

Q.  About  this  one  detail — about  those  shots  whizzing  over  your 
head — that  is  the  only  explanation  you  can  give  for  not  mentioning 
it  then  ? — A.  To  my  Imowiedge  it  slipped  my  memory. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Overman. 

Q.  Where  were  vou  bom? — A.  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina — 
Marion  County. 

Q.  You  claim  that  as  your  State  ? — A.  It  is  my  State,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enfist? — A.  In  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  on  Broadway, 
81. 

Q.  When  did  you  fii'st  hear  that  the  soldiers  were  charged  with 
shooting  up  the  town? — A.  About  the  14th  or  15th.  I  don't  just 
remember.  I  think  it  was  about  2  o'clock  when  Major  Penrose  sent 
for  me  and  told  me  of  the  evidence  which  was  presented  to  him. 

Q.  Yes.  What  did  you  reply? — A.  I  was  sent  out  to  try  and  find 
out. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  then  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  the  men 
to  have  been  in  that  shooting? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew,  as  you  have  stated  here,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  of  the  men  to  get  any  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  of  them  to  get  any  ammunition. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  have  been  out 
that  night  with  guns? — A.  I  knew  B  Company  wasn't  out.  I  knew 
they  were  all  present. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  D  and  C  Companies  could  not  get  any  am- 
munition?— A.  C  and  D  Companies  were  under  the  same  orders  as 
B  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  the  men  in 
your  company,  or  any  of  the  men  in  any  of  the  companies  in  the  bat- 
talion, to  oe  in  it? — A.  The  question  was  to  me  direct. 

Q.  He  told  you  what  evidence  had  been  found,  did  he  not,  in  the 
town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Natus  had  been  killed, 
did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did;  but  he  told  me  this  whilst  we 
were  traveling  so  fast 

Q.  Well  ? — ^A.  An  officer  of  the  Army  is  an  officer. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that? — A.  He  said:  "Sergeant  Sanders,  I 
learnt  from  the  evidence  to-day — the  clips,  the  bandoliers,  the  shells 
have  been  presented  to  me  by  the  citizens  of  Brownsville — that  the 
soldiers  dia  the  shooting."    I  stood  perfectly  mute.    He  says :  "  I 
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want  you  and  all  the  old  soldiers  to  work  with  me,  and  I  want  you 
to  start  out  from  to-day  trying  to  find  out  the  men." 

Q.  AVhat  did  you  do? — A.  I  started  on  the  duty  which  I  were 
assigned  to. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  did  you  do  to  find  out? — A.  As  I  explained  yesterday. 
It  is  all  on  record.  I  talked  wuth  the  men  about  the  case.  "They  told 
me  they  didn't  know^  anything  about  it.  I  laid  on  the  bunks  of  the 
men  to  see  if  I  could  hear  anybody  talking  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Major  Penrose  about  the  whistling  of  the  bul- 
lets?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  that  you  heard  the  bullets  go  over  the  town  into 
the  barracks? — A.  Not  into  the  barracks:  in  the  direction  of  the 
hospital. 

Q.  You  told  him  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  about  the  guns  you  had  heard  firing — the 
character  of  the  sound? — A.  I  told  him  it  seemed  to  me  like  they 
were  mixed  arms. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  heard  ain^*  Winchesters  ? — A.  I  didn't  tell 
him  exactly  the  kind  oi  arms.  As  1  explained  here,  I  told  him  that 
they  were  mixed  arms  firing. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  then  that  your  men  had  not  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? — A.  I  were  pretty  well  satisfied  that  B  Company  did 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  because  they  were  all  present  at  roll 
call. 

Q.  All  present? — A.  All  present  or  accounted  for. 

Q.  Ac<^ountod  for.    Did  you  say  yesterday  how  many  were  out? 

Senator  Scott.  We  went  over  that  yesterday ;  you  were  not  here.     . 

Senator  Overman.  Very  well,  I  waive  that.    Go  ahead. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  stated  yesterday  or  not,  but  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  this  moming  that  you  could  distinguish,  and  did 
distinguish,  the  character  of  firearms  that  were  used  that  night. — A. 
I  can,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  pistols  were  used,  and  you 
can  designate  the  caliber  of  the  pistol  and  did  designate  the  caliber 
of  it. — A.  I  said  about  .45  caliber;  distinguish  the  noise  from  hear- 
ing the  report. 

Q.  And  Winchesters? — A.  Winchesters. 

Q.  Winchester  rifles  ? — A.  Winchester  rifles  of  different  calibers. 

Q.  And  you  can  distinguish  the  caliber  of  a  rifle? — ^A.  Now,  to 
come  down  to  the  fractional  part  and  to  distinguish  the  caliber  of  the 
rifle,  I  couldn't  do  it ;  but  you  can  tell  a  large  from  a  small  rifle. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  could  tell  the  caliber. — A.  I  said  about 
.40-.60  or  .30  caliber. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  heard  a  report  from  a 
Remington  ? — ^A.  A  report  from  a  rifle  like  the  Remington. 

Q.  A  report  from  a  rifle  like  the  Mauser? — A.  Yes,  sir;  like  the 
Mauser. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  caliber  of  the  Mauser  and  the  caliber  of  the 
Remington  ? — A.  The  Mauser  has  a  keener  sound,  and  the  Remington 
has  a  veiy  broad  sound.    I  have  been  shot  at  too  much  with  those. 

Q.  And  you  were  able  in  all  of  this  excitement  and  confusion 
attending  the  formation  of  your  company  to  distinguish  with  posi- 
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tiveness  the  character  of  the  weapons  used  on  that  occasion,  from  the 
reports  that  you  heard  that  niffht? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  excitement 
I  can  mighty  near  tell  the  caliper  of  a  gun,  because  it  is  a  practice 
during  warfaring  that  to  me  I  must  keep  cool,  even  if  I  am  excited, 
in  order  that  the  men  who  are  under  me  may  perform  their  duties 
properly.    If  I  get  excited,  why 

Q.  Have  you  ever  used  a  Mauser  rifle  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  but 
they  were  used  against  me  a  lot. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  a  Winchester? — A.  I  have  heard  them  shot. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  them? — A.  I  heard  them  through  Mon- 
tana a  great  deal — hunting,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  And  the  Remington— did  you  ever  hear  that? — A.  The  Rem- 
ington were  used  against  me  in  tne  Philippine  Islands,  and  also  they 
were  used  in  Cuba. 

Q.  About  how  far  were  those  shots  fired  from  you  that  night? — 
A.  The  distance  exact  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  About? — A.  It  might  have  been — on  the  beginning  it  might 
have  been — about  four  or  five  blocks  when  I  first  started,  and  when  I 
ended  up  there  at  my  company  it  might  have  been  then  in  about 
four  blocks  of  the  company.  It  might  have  been  a  little  closer  or 
a  little  farther.  But  I  do  know  before  I  finished  calling  my  roll  it 
seemed  that  it  was  away  north;  just  could  hear  the  report  of  a  gun. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  character  of  the  arms  used  by  the  whistling 
of  the  bullets  that  night? — A.  More  or  less. 

Q.  The  bullets  shot  over  from  a  Winchester  rifle  or  Remington 
make  a  different  sound? — A.  Just  one  bullet,  you  couldn't  tell  that 
you  could  hear  it  good.  It  would  sound  as  a  flat  sound  if  it  was 
fired  from  a  larger  caliber. 

Q.  Did  the  noise  of  the  bullets  whizzing  over  your  head  aid  you 
in  distinguishing  what  kind  of  gun  was  used,  or  that  the  bullet  was 
shot  from? — A.  It  aided  me.  There  w^ere  different  kinds.  There 
seemed  to  be  large  bullets  and  also  small  bullets. 

Q.  And  you  arrived  at  your  conclusion  from  the  peculiar  sound 
that  the  bullet  made  as  it  passed  over  you  that  night;  is  that  so? — 
A.  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  from  the  report  of  the  rifle,  and  the 
whistling  of  the  bullets  over  my  head,  that  they  were  mixed  arms,  and 
different  calibers  as  well. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  this,  if  you  can  distinguish  the  firearm 
from  which  a  bullet  is  shot  bv  the  sound  of  the  bullet? — A.  It  is 
according  to  how  large  the  caliber  of  the  gun  is.  I  can  readily  tell 
a  Mauser  or  a  Winchester  or  a  Remington. 

Q.  That  night,  then,  you  could  tell  the  character  of  the  weapons 
from  which  these  bullets  came  by  the  sound  that  they  made? — A.  By 
the  sound ;  I  repeated  that  several  times. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  that  you  had. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  night  of  the  13th  actditional  ammunition  was  distributed 
among  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir.     I  distributed  it. 

Q.   You  distributed  it  ? — A.  Among  B  Company. 

Q.  How  was  that  ammunition  distributed ;  did  each  man  receive  so 
many  rounds  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  distributed? — A.  I  distributed  two  bandoliers  to 
eight  men;  to  four  men  one  bandolier.  To  each  four  men  I  gave  one 
bandolier,  from  right  to  left. 
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Q.  And  that  made  how  many  rounds  of  ammunition  to  your  com- 
pany ? — A.  Somewheres  along  about  1^00, 1  guess.  I  issued  out  that 
night  somewheres  near  that. 

Q.  Then  in  addition  to  this  ammunition  they  had  20  rounds? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That,  then,  gave  to  each  man  how  many  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition?— A.  It  would  give  each  man  somewheres  around  15  rounds 
additional;  but  the  ammunition  wasn't  issued  to  each  individually, 
but  they  were  issued  by  pairs,  or  fours;  that  is  the  quickest  way  for 
me  to  perform  that  duty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  each  man  in  your 
company  received  just  exactly  the  same  number  of  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition that  every  other  man  received  that  night? — A.  They  didn't, 
because  some  of  the  men  didn't  take  their  ammunition  out  of  their 
bandoliers. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  understand  that.  You  say  that  they  did  not 
take  their  ammunition  out  of  the  bandoliei*s,  some  of  tliem? — A. 
These  four  men.     I  gave  a  bandolier  for  four  men. 

Q.  A  bandolier? — A.  A  bandolier,  with  the  ammunition  in  it. 

Q.  They  kept  the  bandolier? — A.  The  four  men  kept  the  bando- 
lier that  night. 

Q.  What  four  men  were  those  that  kept  the  bandolier  that  night  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  just  what  men;  but  before  the  bartdoliers  were 
turned  in 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  tell  me  just  now  that  all  the  anmiunition 
was  taken  out  of  the  bandoliers  and  the  bandoliers  were  all  turned 
back  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  as  I  understood.  Now  3^ou  say 
that  the  bandoliers  were  tunied  over  to  the  men. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understand  him  to  refer  to  Niobrara. 

By  Senator  Overaian  : 

Q.  Were  you  referring  to  Niobrara  ? — A.  Probably  I  can  straighten 
this  out  for  you,  Senator. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  In  the  general  rule  of  distributing  ammunition 
to  the  men,  vou  open  the  pockets  of  the  bandoliei*s,  which  contain 
twentv  rounas,  and  you  issue  to  the  soldier  the  amount  of  ammunition 
out  of  those  pockets  that  you  are  ordered  to.  If  you  take  the  whole 
bandolier  to  give  the  man  the  quantity  that  he  is  required  to  have, 
why  you  take  them  out  and  hand  them  to  him  and  let  him  put  them 
in  his  belt.  The  bandolier  is  then  returned  to  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant.  But  in  this  particular  case  I  didn't  do  that.  I  taken  a 
shorter  course  with  it.  I  issued  to  each  four  men  a  bandolier,  so 
that  in  case  they  didn't  have  to  use  that  ammunition  it  could  l>e 
readily  turned  in  and  counted. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  charge  each  man  up  with  the  anmiunition  he  receives? 
Is  it  the  rule  of  the  Army  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  emergency  distribution  of  ammunition  that  night,  wei*e 
you  able  to  charge  each  man  up  with  the  number  of  rounds  of 
cartridges  he  received? — A.  Fall  the  company  in— — 

Q.  Just  answer  that  question,  and  then  explain  it. — A.  Well,  I 
couldn  't  keep  exactly  tab  upon  each  individual  man,  but  I  could  keep 
tab  on  the  amount  of  ammunition  that  iver^  m  \]b!^  company. 
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Q.  Then  did  you  know  how  much  each  individual  man  ought  to 
have  returned  when  called  upon  for  his  ammunition  ? — A.  If  he  got 
the  amount  that  was  due  to  nim,  when  he  came  to  turn  in  he  should 
turn  in  35  rounds,  if  he  got  the  15  additional  rounds. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  whether  he  got  the  additional  15  rounds 
or  not? — A.  If  he  didn't  get  it,  one  of  uie  four  men  of  his  squad,  or 
the  other  three  men,  would  be  compelled  to  show  up  those  additional 
rounds. 

Q.  Was  this  distribution  made  that  night  before  or  after  the  com- 
panies were  formed? — A.  It  was  made  after  the  roll  was  called,  and 
the  results  of  the  roll  call  were  reported  to  the  company  commander. 
Then  he  issued  the  order  to  have  this  ammunition  distributed. 

Q.  How  many  men  that  night,  the  night  of  the  13th,  were  detailed 
from  your  company  for  guard  duty? — A.  There  wasn't  any,  sir,  de- 
tailed that  night,  but  I  had  seven  men  on  guard  that  had  mounted 
guard  somewheres  about  10.30  a.  m. 

Q.  Were  these  men  from  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  seven  men  were  detailed  from  your  company  that 
night,  on  duty? — A.  No,  sir;  there  were  seven  men  on  duty  that 
nirfit. 

Q.  Seven  men  on  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  those  men  have  their  gims  and  ammunition? — A.  They  had 
their  guns  and  the  ammunition. 

Q.  When  the  sound  to  arms  was  given,  did  those  men  respond  to 
the  call  and  form  in  ranks? — A.  Who,  the  men  who  were  on  guard, 
sir? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Not  at  the  company.  Their  place  was  at  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  Their  place  was  at  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  didn't  answer  to  their  names  that  night? — A.  Not  to 
me,  but  to  the  sergeant  at  the  guardhouse,  and  I  accounted  to  the 
company  commander  for  their  wnereabouts. 

Q.  These  seven  men  who  were  on  duty  had  their  rifles  and  their 
ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  posts  did  you  have  in  your  barracks? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir.  That  didn't  particularly  come  \mder  my  supervision.  You 
see,  I  was  first  sergeant  of  the  company,  and  that  didn't  come  in  my 
line  of  duty,  to  know  how  many  posts. 

Bv  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  That  would  come  under  the  duty  sergeant? — A.  That  would 
come  under  the  sergeant-majors. 

Q.  Oh,  ves. — A.  But  I  was  simply  to  furnish  a  cei-tain  portion  of 
men  from  ^  Company  to  do  the  garrison  duty. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  How  many  men  from  the  battalion  were  on  duty  that  night? 

Senator  Warner.  That  is,  guard  duty  ? 

Q.  (Continuing).  On  guard  duty  that  night  and  day? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  don't  exactly  know,  sir;  but  I  think  there  was  about  seventeen. 
I  am  not  sure,  and  I  wouldn't  put  that  down  as  a  fixed  numl^er. 

Q.  That  guard  is  divided  into  three  reliefs? — A.  Three  reliefs, 
first,  second,  and  third. 
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Q.  And  two-thirds  of  the  men  are  off  duty  all  of  the  time  in  the 
guardhouse,  are  they  not? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  little  more  than 
two-thirds,  because  t  had  three  noncommissioned  officers  on.  There 
might  have  been  some  others  on  from  some  other  company,  which 
would  make  four,  and  two  reliefs  would  be  off,  and  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and  there  would  be  only  one  relief  on. 

Q.  When  the  men  are  off  dutv,  when  any  men  of  this  guard  are  off 
duty,  they  remain  in  the  guardhouse? — A.  They  remain  right  at  the 
ffuardhouse.  We  have  bunks  to  lie  down  on  when  thev  are  not  exactlv 
on  post. 

Q.  Thev  are  four  hours  off,  are  thev  not? — A.  Four  hours  off  and 
two  on. 

Q.  Were  vou  within  or  without  the  line  of  guards  that  night,  where 
you  were  sleeping?  I  understand  you  were  sleej^ing  in  your  own 
quarters. — A.  Speaking  of  the  military  term,  I  was  within  the  limits 
of  the  guard. 

Q.  You  were  within? — A.  Within  the  limits  of  the  guard,  which 
the  guards  is  responsible  for  the  duties,  for  the  safety  of  the  gar- 
rison.    I  was  within  that  scope  of  grounds. 

Q.  You  had  sentinels  at  these  different  posts,  did  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  at  these  different  posts. 

Q.  Were  you  inside  or  outside  of  the.se  sentinels  that  night? — ^A. 
Well,  I  were — in  that  term,  I  were  out. 

Q.  You  were  out? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  illustrate  it  so  that  you 
may  find  it. 

Q.  Yes;  do  so. — A.  There  is  one  sentinel  walks  around  these 
buildings  right  there  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Warner.  When  you  say  "  tnese  buildings  right  there," 
vou  mean  those  barracks,  B  and  C? — A.  B  and  C.  The  guard- 
house— well,  I  suppose  this  is  the  guardhouse  [indicating].  There 
is  one  sentinel  walks  right  [indicating]. 

Q.  And  where  were  you? — A.  The  officers'  quarters,  this  must  be 
it  [indicating]. 

Senator  ^\arner.  That  is  right.  Sergeant.  Here  are  the  officers' 
quarters. 

The  Witness.  A  sentinel  walked  in  rear  of  these  quarters,  right 
up  and  down  here.  Now,  I  lived  right  here  [indicating].  WeH^ 
the  only  sentinel  that  I  come  in  contact  with,  coming  to  the  barracks, 
would  be  the  sentinel  that  was  walking  around  here  to  keep  the 
Mexicans  from  removing  anything  from  around  these  barracks. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  That  is  the  sentinel  marching  around  there  and  keeping 
guard  ? — A.  This  sentinel  is  charged  strictly  with  the  duties  or  the 
guardhouse.  This  sentinel  here  is  charged  with  the  duties  of  fire, 
or  any  disturbance,  or  mutiny,  or  anything  else  that  occurs.  This 
sentinel  here,  his  duty  is,  if  he  hears  any  of  those  things  there,  to 
cry  "Fire! "or  to  give  the  alarm  by  discharging  his  piiece,  so  that 
these  guards  here  may  fonn  a  line  and  go  to  uie  place  where  the 
disturbance  is  at,  and  I  think  there  were  some  sentries  around  these 
buildings  here  [indicating],  next  to  here  and  up  there.  Those  are 
the  quartermaster's  storehouses. 

Q.  Then  that  night,  when  you  came  in  to  re.snond  to  the  call  for 
H/vjjs,  were  yon  nccosttH]  by  any  sentinel — stopped  by  any  sentinel? — 
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A.  No,  sir.  The  ^lards  were,  so  far  as  I  can  think — I  think  the 
guards  were  standing  in  line  at  the  guardhouse,  because  they  were 
talking 

Q.  No  one  stopped  you  ? — A.  No  one  stopped  me ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  asked  you  where  you  were  going? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Or  ''  \\Tio  goes  there  (  " 

Senator  Foster.  I  believe  that  is  the  military  language. 

The  Witness.  *'  Halt.    Who  goes  there?  " 

Bv  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Nobody  halted  you  ? — A.  Nobody  halted  me. 

Q.  And  anybody  else  out  in  town  that  night,  any  soldier,  could 
have  come  in  just  as  you  came  in,  could  they  not  ? — A.  If  they  came 
from  that  direction. 

Q.  If  they  had  come,  had  followed  the  same  course  you  followed, 
they  could  have  come  right  in  and  not  been  halted,  and  would  not 
have  had  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  or  anything,  couldn't 
thev? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  If  any  of  the  soldiers  of  the  battalion  had  been  in  that  shooting 
affair,  they  could  have  gotten  into  the  quarters  just  as  you  got  into 
them  ? — A.  The  shooting  would  have  stopped. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  say? — A.  The  shooting  would  have  stopped. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  thev  had  returned,  vou  mean? 

The  Witness.  If  they  had  returned  to  the  barracks,  the  shooting 
would  have  stopped. 

By  Senator  FostI':r  : 

Q.  But  they  could  have  gotten  in  and  not  all  have  come  in  to- 
gether.— A.  The  shooting  was  going  away  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  Probably  some  of  them  might  have  come  in  singly,  or  might 
have  come  in  in  squads.  A  man  wiio  was  in  that  shooting  and  con- 
cluded to  leave  the  shooting  before  it  was  finished  could  have  gotten 
in  just  as  you  did,  without  having  been  halted  or  questioned? — A. 
There  was  somebody  shooting  still,  as  I  before  stated,  f^ven  when  I 
was  calling  the  roll  the  shooting  was  going  on,  and  it  was  going  away, 
and  by  this  time  the  man  doing  it  would  have  been  to  Washington, 
at  the  rate  he  was  traveling  away.    It  was  still  going  away  farther. 

Q.  Farther  away? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  ^ar  away  was  the  last  shot? — A.  I  just  could  dis- 
tinguish the  shots  from  the  buildings  of  the  town,  and  so  forth,  like 
that.  It  might  have  l^een  four  or  five  blocks,  or  it  might  have  been — 
I  don't  mean  four  or  five  blocks.  ^Ve]\,  say  five  or  six  blocks.  It 
might  have  been  farther,  because  the  buildings  drowns  the  noise  a 
little.     It  ain't  like  in  an  open  country. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  how  much  pay  you  were  drawing  at  the 
time  you  were  discharged  without  honor. — A.  I  was  getting  $34  a 
month. 

Q.  The  longer  you  are  in  the  service  the  greater  your  pay  be- 
comes?— A.  '^  e5,  sir. 

Q.  By  reason  of  the  increase? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  increased  every 
five  years  a  dollar  more. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  a  matter  of  record,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  I  suppose  it  is,  but  I  ^aTvl^A\vvrcv\iO  ^aXfc'"^, 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  have  not  stated  how  much  longer,  allowing  for  the  double 
time  you  served  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  you  would  have  had 
to  serve  in  all  to  entitle  you  to  be  retired? — A.  I  would  have  had 
to  serve  one  year,  five  months,  and  twenty-three  days. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  about  pay  day.  When  was  pay  day  ? 
Were  you  paid  off  before  this  firing  at  Brownsville? — A.  They  paid 
us  on  the  11th. 

Q.  That  was  Saturday? — A.  Saturday. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  asked  about  a  saloon  that  Allison  and  Hollo- 
man  were  interested  in  ? — A.  Yas,  sir. 

Q.  Allison  was  a  discharged  soldier? — A.  He  was  a  discharged 
soldier  of  Company  B. 

Q.  And  he  established  his  saloon  up  on  garrison  road,  beyond 
where  your  quartet's  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  anybody  else  established  saloons  in  front 
of  the  garrison  or  along  that  gjarrison  road,  about  that  same  time. — 
A.  Along  this  road,  it  is  right  in  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  garrison  road.  We  call  that  garrison 
road.  Sergeant;  we  have  been  calling  it  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  the  one  I  referred  to. 

The  Witness.  This  red  line  is  the  wall,  isn't  it? 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  right. 

The  Witness.  This  must  be  the  street  [indicating]. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  that  is  the  street — garrison  road,  I  called  it. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  saloons  along  on  this  line 
right  here. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is  opposite  the  garrison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  on  the  garrison  side? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  HoAv  many  saloons  were  started  there? — A.  There  were  two  or 
three  started  there  by  Mexicans.  About  Monday,  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day, were  the  opening  days,  I  think,  for  those  saloons. 

Q.  You  were  paid  oflF  on  Saturday? — A.  Yes,  sir;  w^e  were  paid 
off  on  Saturday. 

Q.  And  those  saloons  were  opened? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  were  the  men  allowed  to  go  into  those  saloons? — A. 
They  were  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting 

Q.  Did  the  men  go  into  those  saloons? — A.  No,  sir;  they  passed 
right  on  by  it  and  went  on  to  Allison's  saloon. 

Q.  And  did  their  saloon  business  up  with  their  discharged  com- 
rade, Allison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  go  in  these  Mexican  saloons  at  all? — A.  They  did 
not. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How^  do  you  know  they  didn't  go  in  there? — A.  I  heard  them 
say  they  didn't. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  I  heard  them  say  that  they  didn't  go  in  there. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  hear  say  they  didn't  go  m  there? — A.  I 
heard  a  good  many  say  that. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  every  man  in  the  company? — A.  Not  with 
every  man  in  the  company. 
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Q.  So  that  some  of  them  might  have  gone  in  there  and  you  did  not 
know  it? — A.  Well,  that  was  a  falsehood  then,  sir,  if  he  did. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  didn't  talk  to  every  man  in  the  company  ? — A. 
Standing  in  line  for  formation,  the  men  generally  are  standmg  up 
talking;  and  they  don't  have  to  talk  to  me,  but  talk  to  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  every  man  say  that  he  didn't  go  in  ?  You  have 
not  stated  that  you  heard  every  man. — A.  I  haven't  stated  that  I 
heard  every  man.     I  said  that  I  didn't  hear  every  man. 

Q.  Some  of  them  might  have  gone  in,  then,  and  you  not  have 
known  it? — A.  In  that  reply,  sir,  I  said  that  if  a  man  went  in  there 
he  told  a  falsehood  himself. 

Q.  Suppose  he  did  not  tell  you  anything  about  it  ? — A.  They  were 
speaking  m  general  conversation  in  the  company. 

Q.  You  said  that  some  of  thein  did  not  say  anything  about  it  at 
all.  Could  they  have  gone  in  those  saloons  or  not,  those  men  you 
did  not  hear  say  anything? — A.  I  don't  think  they  would  lie. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  what  you  thought.  Do  you  know  positively 
whether  they  did  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  did. 

Senator  Overman.  You  couldn't  say  whether  they  did  or  not  ? 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  another  line.  Do  you  know 
what  kind  of  uniform  the  policemen  of  Brownsville  wear? — A.  They 
wore  a  khaki  uniform. 

Q.  The  same  material  as  that  of  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiei*s? — A- 
Yes,  sir;  they  were  the  same  material,  almost. 

Q.  Are  they  Americans  or  are  they  Mexicans,  those  policemen? — 
A.  They  are  Mexicans. 

Q.  It  you  know? — A.  They  are  Mexicans,  so  far  as  I  seen;  Mexi- 
can police. 

Q.  ^ATiat  kind  of  hat  does  the  police  of  Brownsville  wear? — A- 
The  one  I  saw  wore  a  great,  big  sambrilla,  as  it  is  called;  a  wide  hat 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Scott.  Yes;   I  know  what  it  is. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  enlisted  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Some- 
thing about  24  J  I  might  have  been  a  little  older. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist? — A.  At  Charleston,  S.  C;  on  Broad- 
way. 

Q.  Your  home  county  was  how  far  from  Charleston? — A.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  from  Florence  to  Charleston,  sir. 

Q.  You  lived  at  Florence? — A.  I  was  bom  at  Florence. 

Q.  And  you  stayed  there  imtil  you  enlisted  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't 
exactly  stay  there  until  I  enlisted.  I  went  about  over  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  working,  and  so  forth. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  many  policemen  did  you  see? — A.  I  only  saw  one. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Senator  Scott  that  the  policemen  generally 
wore  thevse  khaki  uniforms? — A.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  You  only  saw  one? — A.  I  only  saw  one  particularly,  to  talk  to 
him.  TTie  fact  is  everybody  down  there  wears  khaki  uniforms — 
everybody,  white  and  colored,  American  and  Mexican. 
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Q.  You  saw  only  one  policeman  and  talked  to  him? — A.  I  talked 
to  him.  The  reason  T  know  he  was  a  policeman  is  that  I  talked  to 
him. 

Q.  He  was  the  only  one  you  knew  who  was  a  policeman  that  wore 
a  khaki  imiform? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  went  into  the  Army  ? — ^A. 
Railroading. 

Q.  A  railroad  hand? — A.  Railroading. 

Q.  Running  on  a  train? — A.  Brakeman,  between  Wilmington  and 
Columbia,  S.  C.  It  was  called  now  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  It  was 
then  the  Wilmington  Coast  Line. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  have  any  trouble  before  you  went  in  the  Army? — 
A.  Never  had  any  trouble  anywheres  in  my  life,  until  this. 

Q.  You  never  were  put  uncier  ari'est  before  for  anything  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  your  company  have  any  trouble  all  the  twenty-six  years 
you  were  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  never,  at  no  place. 
Q.  At  any  place? — A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Bv  Senator  Warnkr  : 

»- 

Q.  Just  to  make  it  clear,  if  you  will  answer;  you  can  make  it 
very  brief.  Was  there  a  box  of  ammunition  issued  (m  the  night  of 
the  13th  ?— A.  Extra  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  were  there  in  that  box? — A.  Twelve  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  I'welve  hundred;  and  how  many  men  were  there  in  line? — 
A.  Forty-three. 

Q.  Forty-three.  You  issued  all  of  that  twelve  hundred  rounds; 
the  entire  box  was  issued,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  On  or  near. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  ^*  on  or  near  ?" — A.  I  didn't  go  back  to  the 
box  to  see  whether  that  was  the  last  round,  or  anything  like  that. 
Wlien  I  ^ot  througli  I  told  the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  take  the 
box  back  in  the  house.  There  might  have  been  a  bandolier  in  there, 
or  there  might  have  been  two. 

Q.  But  you  took  the  bandoliers  out  of  the  box  yourself? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  you  took  them  all  out  or  not? — A. 
I  don't  know,  as  a  fact,  whether  I  did. 

Senator  Fokakkr.  He  said  that  he  took  out  one  for  each  four  men. 

The  Witness.  That  is  how  many  I  took  out. 

Senator  Warner.  T  think  the  w^itness  is  answering  very  well  for 
himself. 

Senator  Fohaker.  I  think  that  is  proper.  The  witness  has  a  right 
to  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  that  he  gave. 

Senator  Warner.  His  testimony  is  down,  and  he  has  got  the  full 
benefit  of  it,  and  I  simply  asked  him  a  question. 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  again,  do  you  know  if  any  cartridges  were  left 
in  the  box  of  that  1,200? — A.  I  gave  one  bandolier  to  every  four  men. 
There  could  have  been  some  left. 
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Q.  How  many  were  left  you  do  not  pretend  to  know? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  would  not  try  to  say. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  of  your  company  ? — A.  We  had  no  captain 
at  that  time,  but  our  company  commander  was  George  C.  Lawrason. 

Q.  He  was  the  lieutenant;  he  was  in  command? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
second  lieutenant. 

Q.  One  more  question.  What  were  the  imiforms  you  wore  at  Fort 
Niobrara  ? — A.  We  wore  the  blue  uniform  until  we  got  ready  to  go  to 
Brownsville,  and  then  we  wore  the  khaki  uniform. 

Q.  That  was  the  uniform  you  wore  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Wlien  you  got  ready  to  go  to  Brownsville  you  changed  them 
for  the  other  uniform,  as  you  have  stated? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  specifi- 
cally for  that  purpose,  but  we  changed  uniform  according  to  the 
weather  and  the  time. 

Q.  Certaij^y ;  but  it  was  the  blue  uniform  that  you  wore  at  Fort 
Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly;  because  it  was  cold. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  gave  one  bandolier  to  ev^ery 
four  men  ? — A.  To  every  four  men,  one  bandolier. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  give  any  more  than  that  out? — A.  I  did  not 
give  any  more  than  that. 

Q.  When  you  had  given  that  out  the  quartermaster-sergeant  took 
chargre  of  the  case,  and  took  it  back  to  the  storeroom? — A.  Yes,  sir^ 
took  it  back  to  the  storeroom  and  locked  it  up. 

Q.  You  so  understood  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Wednesday  morning,  when  you  came  oflF  guard,  the 
ammunition  was  counted? — A.  AU  ammunition  was  counted  and 
checked. 

Q.  And  this  which  had  been  issued  that  night,  as  well  as  the  20 
rounds  which  they  already  had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  him  one  question.  Sergeant,  you  spoke  of  the 
bullets  whistling,  coming  into  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  whistle  as  they  passed  by  you,  coming  into  the 
fort? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  marks  of  any  of  those  bullets  ? — A.  I  did  not, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  for  them? — A.  I  did  not,  sir;  not  in  the  direction 
in  which  I  heard  the  bullets  went ;   I  didn't  go  there  to  look. 

Q.  Which  way  did  the  bullets  go? — ^A.  They  went  south  a  little; 
not  direct  south.    It  might  have  been  southeast. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  marks  of  them? — A.  I  didn't  go 
to  see. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  strike  anything? — A.  No,  sir.  The  build- 
ings in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  traveling  was  about  400 
yards  away  from  me,  to  my  left.      . 

Q.  Four  hundred  yards  ? — ^A.  I  will  say  300  yards. 

Q.  Three  hundred  yards? — A.  It  might  have  been  300  yards  to  the 
hospital.    It  was  over  rough  ground  and  grass. 

Q.  You  couldn't  tell  which  way  a  bullet  was  traveling  which  was 
300  yards  off? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  question.    I  oould tftlV^^ 
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direction  that  the  bullet  traveled,  according  to  its  noise;    but  the 
building  itself  was  about  300  yards  to  my  left. 

Q.  ^^at  building? — A.  The  hospital,  sir;  the  hospital  at  Browns- 
ville, sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  The  bullets  wei*e  going  in  that  direction? — A.  Going  in  that 
direction — of  the  hospital. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 

Q.  You  could  tell  which  way  a  bullet  was  traveling  which  was 
300  yards  off ?— A.  No,  sir;   I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  you;  could  you? — A.  If  it  was  300  yards  off,  in 
front,  and  passed  over  my  head  and  went  to  my  rear,  why,  I  could 
naturally  tell.  Why?  Because  when  the  bullet  strikes  near  to  me 
I  know  it  comes  from  that  direction,  and  it  is  going  in  that  direction 
[indicating] .  ^ 

Q.  Yes.  You  could  tell  if  it  j^assed  over  your  head. — A.  And  it 
went  over  my  head. 

Q.  Did  anv  bullet  pass  over  your  head  while  you  were  inside  of 
the  garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  over? — A.  How  high  up  in  the  air  they  were? 

Q.  How  far  from  you?^A.  They  might  have  been  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  in  the  air;  something  like  that. 

Senator  Pettus.  That  is  all. 

At  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30  o'clock,  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 
TESTIMONY  OF  THOKAS  J.  GBBEN  (COLOBED). 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess.  Sen- 
ator AVarren,  chairman,  in  the  chair. 

Sworn. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Please  sUite  your  name  in  full. — A.  Thomas  J.  Green. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  United  States  Twenty-fifth  Infan- 
try August  last  when  it  was  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  Company  D. 

Q.  What  official  position,  if  any,  did  you  hold  in  that  company  at 
that  time? — ^A.  Quartermaster-sergeant. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  this  record  at  this  point  the 
official  record  of  Sergt.  Thomas  J.  Green,  found  at  top  of  page 
266  in  Senate  Document  155. 

The  document  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows : 

Enlisted  October  1,  1891 ;  was  discharged  as  an  artificer  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  September  30,  1896,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  excellent. 

Reenllsted  October  1,  1896;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  September  30,  1899,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment ; 
character  excellent. 

ReenUated  October  1,  1899;    was  discharged  as  a  sergeant  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-Ofib  Infantry,  September  30, 1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  excellent 
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Reenlisted  Oi*tober  1,  1902;  was  discharged  as  a  quartermaster-sergeant  of 
Company  D,  T>venty-flfth  Infantry,  September  80.  1905,  on  expiration  of  term 
of  enlistment :   character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  October  1, 1905 ;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  quartermaster- 
sergeant  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  26,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Army? — A.  I  was  in  my  sixteenth 
year. 

Q.  You  were  first  enlisted  in  1891? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  served  continuously,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  you  were  discharged  without  honor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  always  with  Company  D  ? — A.  All  in  Company  D,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  were  you  a  native  of? — A.  Virgmia. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist  first? — A.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Q.  You  served  with  your  regiment  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  battles  about  Santiago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  battles  that  your  regiment  was  in,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  inquire  whether  or  not  you  were  ever 
wounded? — A.  Wounded? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  shooting  affray  at  Brownsville  on  the 
ni^t  of  August  13? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  commence  now  and  tell  us  in  your  own  way  all  you  can 
recollect  about  it,  telling  us  fii*st  where  you  were  when  it  com- 
menced, whether  you  were  awake  or  asleep,  and  so  on. — A.  I  were 
awake  in  an  adjoining  room  to  my  storeroom — that  is,  the  company's 
storeroom. 

Q.  Where  was  that  storeroom? — A.  That  was  downstairs,  in  the 
back  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Is  that  where  you  slept  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Downstairs? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  light  down  there  where  you  were? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no 
light  down  there  at  all. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  awake  at  that  hour?  What  hour 
was  it? — A.  I  couldn't  possibly  say. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can. — A.  As  near  as  possible,  and  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  firing  in  the  city,  it  was  near  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Near  12  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  j'^ou  happen  to  be  awake?  Had  vou  not  gone  to  bed 
yet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  gone  to  bed,  but  I  fust  happened  to  be 
awake  at  that  time. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  hear  first? — A.  I  first  heard  one  shot  fired. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  where  that  appeared  to  have  been  fired  from? — 
A.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  fired  in  the  town,  over  the  wall. 
There  is  a  brick  wall  between  the  barracks  and  the  town. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  can't  say  how  many  feet  it  was. 

Q.  As  to  your  room,  on  which  side  of  the  barracks  do  you  say  it 
was? — A.  On  the  back  side;  that  is,  the  face  of  the  quarters  faced 
away  from  the  town,  and  the  back  of  the  quarters  was  toward  the 
town. 

Q.  Toward  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  you  were  in  a  room  that  faced  outwardly  toward  tho 
wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  barracks  ? — A.  I  was  in 
the  center  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  center  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  windows  up  or  closed '( — A.  The  windows  were  up. 

Q.  The  windows  were  up;  it  was  warm  weather? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  we  have  a  screen  there  over  the  windows  on  account  of  the 
mosquitoes. 

Q.  A  screen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  fii*st  shot  you  heard  seemed  to  have  been  fired  from  outside 
of  the  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  tlie  flash  of  the  gun  ? — A.  Not  the  first  shot,  but  the 
other  shots  I  did  see  the  flashes  oi  the  guns. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  vou  heard  that  shot? — A.  The  first  shot 
I  heard,  I  got  up,  and  it  was  followed  by  several  shots — I  couldn't  say 
how  many,  but  several  shots — and  soon  after  that  several  shots  were 
fired,  I  heard  the  call  to  arms  go,  and  then  I  commenced  to  pull  on 
my  clothes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  look  out  of  the  window  to  sec  where  these  shots 
were? — A.  Tho  bed  was  right  in  front  of  the  window  and  T  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  raise  up  and  look  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  When  you  raised  uj)  and  looked  out  of  the  w^indow  could  you 
see  the  flashes  of  guns  or  not? — A.  I  saw  the  flashes  of  guns  after  the 
first  shot  was  fired,  and  then  I  guess  I  saw  the  flashas  of  the  others, 
but  the  first  shot  I  didn't  see  the  flash  of. 

Q.  Could  that  first  shot,  or  these  succeeding  shots  you  speak  of, 
have  been  fired  from  either  of  the  barracks  mside  oi  the  reserva- 
tion i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  have  been  fired  from  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  reser- 
vation ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AVithout  your  knowing  it  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  fired  from  D  barracks? — A.  There  was  none 
fired  from  D  barracks  or  any  other  barracks — those  that  I  saw  the 
flashes  of. 

Q.  Subsequently,  now,  to  that  first  lot  of  shots  you  saw  the  flashes 
of,  what  occurred  as  to  firing?  Go  on,  now,  and  tell  us  in  your  own 
way.  Were  those  flashes  you  saw  inside  or  outside  of  the  wall  ? — A. 
They  were  outside  of  the  wall. 

Q.  There  is  a  map  above  you,  which  it  is  supposed  represents  cor- 
rectly the  fort  and  the  barracks  inside  and  the  town  outside.  There 
is  the  Rio  Grande  River  at  the  bottom.  D  barracks  are  the  first 
going  up  from  the  river. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  comes  the  gate,  and  then  B  barracks,  and  then  C  bar- 
racks, and  then  the  unoccupied  barracks  at  the  upper  end. 

Senator  Sgott.  I  will  help  him.  This  is  D  barracks,  and  this  is 
the  gate  where  you  went  out.  Sergeant,  so  as  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it. 
Here  is  D  barracks,  and  here  is  the  gate,  and  hero  is*  Elizabeth  street, 
and  here  is  B  barracks,  and  here  is  C  barracks,  so  that  you  can  get 
your  location.     This  red  line  is  a  brick  wall,  or  whatever  it  was. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  This  is  the  gate  where  you  went  out.     You  under- 
stand  it  now  ? 
Tlie  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Scott.  Here  is  the  hospital  here,  and  this  is  the  guard- 
house, and  there  are  the  officers'  quarters. 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  ^\^lat  did  you  do  next? — A.  When  I  heard  the  call  to  arms  go, 
the  first  thing  I  done  was  to  put  on  my  clothes  as  quick  as  possible, 
and  I  rushed  out  of  my  room  into  the  adjoining  room,  which  was  the 
barber  shop,  and  there  I  met  Artificer  Newton,  of  my  company,  and 
Corporal  Thornton,  and  I  rushed  upstairs  to  get  my  gun.  My  belt 
was  already  in  the  room  where  I  slept  at.  I  taken  it  with  me,  but 
I  did  not  have  my  gun.  I  went  to  get  my  gun,  and  that  is  where  I 
met  Captain  Lyon  at  the  door. 

Q.  As  you  went  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  at  the  door? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  stairway  leading  up- 
stairs and  the  door  at  the  front  part  of  the  quartei*s  was  altogether  m 
conjunction  with  each  other. 

Q.  That  is,  the  stairway  came  down  right  into  the  door? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  on  up  and  got  your  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  going  on  upstairs  when  you  got  there? — A.  When 
I  got  upstairs  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters, 
Corporal  Powell,  was  trying  to  unlock  the  gun  racl^.  We  haven't 
but  one  key  to  each  lock.  There  is  two  locks  on  a  rack.  One  is  for 
revolvers  and  one  is  for  rifles,  and  we  have  four  racks,  and  that 
made  eij^ht  keys. 

Q.  Eight  keys? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  it  taken  him  some  time  to 
find  the  kev  in  the  dark  to  unlock  the  racks. 

Q.  He  had  to  try  the  keys ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  he  would  get  the  right  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  finally  get  the  racks  open? — A.  After  some  consider- 
able time  he  got  the  racks  open. 

Q.  The  men  got  their  guns,  and  then  what  did  they  do? — ^A.  They 
w^ere  ordered  then  to  fall  in  in  front  of  the  quarters  on  the  parade 
ground 

Q.  Go  right  along  and  tell  what  they  did. — ^A.  After  they  fell  in, 
the  first  sergeant  and  the  captain,  which  was  Captain  Lyon,  counted 
the  men,  and  then  he  caused  them  to  count  squads.  After  counting 
squads  he  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  storeroom  and  get  one  box  oi 
ammunition  and  take  it  into  the  orderly  room  and  open  it,  but  not  to 
issue  any  until  I  got  orders  from  him ;  so  that  I  opened  the  ammuni- 
tion, but  didn't  get  any  orders  from  him,  and  didn't  issue  any. 

Q.  That  is,  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  issue  any  anmiunition? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  ammunition  did  the  men  in  your  company  have? — 
A.  Twenty  rounds. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  was  it;  I  mean,  was  it  ball  car- 
tridges, or  what  ? — A.  It  was  ball  cartridges. 

Q.  TSTiere  was  that  issued  to  the  men? — A.  At  Fort  Niobrara, 
Xebr.,  when  we  first  received  the  rifles. 

Q.  You  had  that  much  when  you  traveled  from  Fort  Niobrara 
down  to  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  At  Fort  Brown  you  retained  it  until  after  this  firing? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  man  had  that  many  rounds  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  carried,  in  belts  or  boxes,  or  how^  ? — A.  It  was  10 
rounds  carried  in  a  beh  and  10  rounds  carried  in  a  McKeever  box. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  was  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  men  were  counted,  what  was  the  result,  or  was  any 
result  announced? — A.  After  the  men  counted  off  squads  the  com- 
pany was  deployed — was  marched 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  was  the  result  of  counting  the  men? — A. 
Every  man  was  there  that  was  supi^osed  to  be  there,  except  those  men 
on  guard  and  two  men  on  pass;  every  man  present  and  accounted  for. 

Q.  Eveiy  man  present  and  acx^ounted  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  marched  the  company  between  where? — A.  Between 
B  and  D  Company  barracks,  and  deployed  in  a  skirmish  line  on 
the  left  of  the  gate  leading  into  the  city. 

Q.  On  the  left  of  the  gate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fronting  out  into  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  sure  the  committee  does  not  want  me  to  go  in  detail  all 
over  everything  with  this  witness.  T  do  this  simplv  to  hurry  along, 
because  it  hasl)een  testified  that  your  company,  after  being  there  a 
short  time,  patrolled  the  city,  that  you  were  gone  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  returned  to  the  reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  been  at  the  reservation  some  time  you  were 
dismissed  for  the  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  forgotten  one  thing.  Was  the  roll  called  at  any  time? — 
A.  The  roll  was  called  before  we  patrolled  the  city. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  around  to  the  wall? — A.  Well,  after 
the  firing  had  ceased  in  the  city  the  captain  ordered  the  first  sergeant 
to  go  and  get  a  lantern  and  his  roll. 

Q.  Had  the  firing  ceased  when  the  captain  counted  the  men  in 
front  of  the  barracks  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  had  ceased  when  the  roll  was  called  around  in  the 
rear? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  were  dismissed  for  the  night,  at  what  hour  was 
that? — A.  I  coudn't  exactly  tell  you,  because  I  had  no  watch  and  I 
wasn't  told  the  time,  and  I  couldn't  tell  the  time. 

Q.  What  w^ere  you  told  to  do  when  you  were  dismissed? — A. 
We  were  told  that  every  man  should  put  his  rifle  in  the  racks,  and 
the  noncommissioned  ofecers  and  the  captain  went  in  the  quarters 
and  counted  the  rifles  in  the  racks  and  seen  that  each  rack  was  locked. 

Q.  Were  the  rifles  all  returned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  roll  call?  Did  it  show  all  the 
men  present,  or  not? — A.  All  the  men  were  present  except  those  on 
pass  and  on  guard,  and  they  were  accounted  for. 

Q.  All  present  or  accounted  for? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  put  your  guns  in  the  racks,  and  what  happened? — ^They 
were  lockea,  and  then  were  the  lights  put  out  or  not? — A.  The  lighU; 
were  put  out,  and  every  man  was  ordered  to  go  to  bed. 

Q.  What  happened  next? — ^A.  We  went  to  bed,  and  the  next  thing 
I  knew  anything  about  was  the  first  call  for  reveille. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  at  what  hour  that  was  sounded  at  that  time? — 
A.  I  disremember  what  time,  but  it  was  some  time  between  5  and  6 
o'clock. 
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Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly  the  minute,  but  it  was  some  time 
between  5  and  6  o'clock. 

Q.  You  had  reveille,  and  then  in  due  time  you  had  breakfast  call, 
and  in  due  time  thereafter  you  had  drill  call  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  roll  call  was  called  before  breakfast. — 
A.  The  roll  was  called  at  reveille. 

Q.  It  is  always  called  at  reveille  ? — A.  It  is  always  called  at  reveille. 

Q.  Were  your  men  all  present  or  accounted  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  drill  call  came.  What  did  you  do  in  answer  to  that? — A. 
At  drill  call  we  fell  out  for  drill,  and  instead  of  having  drill,  why, 
we  had  inspection. 

~  to  have  inspection? — A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  Did  vou  know  you  were  going  t 
Q.  Until  you  fell  out? — A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  Who  inspected  vou  and  what  was  the  character  of  that  insi^ec- 
tion?  Was  it  a  careful  and  rigid  inspection,  or  otherwise? — A.  The 
captain  inspected  it. 

Q.  Careiully? — A.  I  say  we  had  inspection. 

Q.  Captain  Lyon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  describe  how  he  inspected  you. — A.  After  the  first  sergeant 
I'eported  the  results  of  the  company  to  him,  why,  he  caused  the  ranks 
to  be  opened,  and  gave  the  command  "'  inspection  arms,"  and  he  went 
around  and  inspected  each  man's  gim,  and  some  guns  that  he  thought 
were  not  clean;  he  stepped  those  men  back  in  the  rear  of  the  com- 
pany, and  after  inspectmg  the  arms  he  goes  around  and  inspects 
the  belts  and  the  ammunition.  When  he  gets  through  with  that,  then 
he  calls  me  and  tells  me  to  go  and  get  a  ramrod  and  some  clean  rags, 
or  cloths,  and  oil,  and  then  I  runs  a  rod  with  a  piece  of  rag  on  it 
with  some  oil  on  it  through  the  guns,  and  the  captain  examines  it. 

Q.  That  is,  through  the  gims  of  these  men  he  had  ordered  to  step 
out  of  ranks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  step  out. 

Q.  Did  you  run  the  rag  through? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  examined  it,  and  also  smelt  it, 
to  see  if  it  smelt  of  powder  or  not. 

Q.  He  smelled  the  rag? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  it  was  drawn  through  the  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  examination? — A.  He  said  that 
there  was  no  gun  fired.  When  he  reported  to  the  major,  he  said, 
*'  There  are  no  arms  in  my  company  that  have  been  fired." 

Q.  Were  there  any  stains  on  those  rags  of  any  kind,  when  they 
were  put  through  the  guns? — A.  Some  had  a  little  stain  of  rust,  or 
something  like  that,  but  no  stain  of  powder. 

Q.  No  stain  of  powder? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  easy  or  not  to  detect  powder  after  a  gun  has  been  fired  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  clean  those  guns  after  they  have  been  fired, 
and  more  particularly  how  long  it  takes  to  clean  one  of  those  guns 
after  it  has  been  fired? — A.  It  would  take  a  man  at  least  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  to  clean  one  of  those  guns  so  that  you  could  not 
detect  that  it  had  been  fired. 

Q.  To  pass  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sucn  an  inspection  as  Captain  Lyon  gave? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  a  man  clean  one  of  those  guns,  after  he  had  fired  it 
half  a  dozen  times,  while  he  was  running  back  from  three  or  four 
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squares  downtown  where  he  had  done  the  firing,  to  the  fort? — A. 
^o,  sir. 

Q.  Could  anybody  clean  one  of  those  guns  in  just  a  few  minutes? — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  be  cleaned  in  the  dark? — A.  Xo,  sir.  There  is  no 
way  in  the  world  that  a  man  could  clean  one  of  those  guns  in  the 
dark. 

Q.  He  has  to  have  light? — A.  He  has  got  to  have  light. 

Q.  Tell  us,  now,  about  the  cleaning,  and  what  is  necessary,  as 
briefly  as  you  can. — A.  In  cleaning  one  of  those  rifles,  the  first  thing, 
you  have  got  to  take  the  bolt  out  of  it. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  next  thing  you  have  got  to  have  a  cleaning  rod 
and  some  oil  and  rag  and  soda  water. 

Q.  That  is  the  cleaning  rod,  is  it  [handing  witness  brass  rod]? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  furnished  to  each  company? — A.  My 
company  had  four. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  rod  furnished  to  a  company  with 
which  it  could  be  cleaned? — A.  There  is  a  cleaning  brush,  a  thong 
brush. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  the  rod,  now. — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  Krag-Jorgensen  gun  you  had  a  rod  in  sections  in 
the  butt  of  the  gun. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  with  this  gun  you  ha.ve  only  four  of  these  rods? — A.  Four 
of  these  rods. 

Q.  By  whom  are  they  kept? — A.  They  are  kept  by  the  chief  of  a 
squad.  Xo;  I  made  a  mistake  there;  of  sections.  The  chiefs  of 
sections.  There  is  a  sergeant  assigned  to  each  section,  and  one  of 
these  rods  is  presented  to  each  sergeant. 

Q.  And  the  men  have  to  go  to  him  when  they  want  to  use  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  want  to  clean  a  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  Krag-Jorgensen  gun,  that  rod  in  the  butt 
was  a  jointed  rod? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have,  either  in  the  butt  of  the  gun  or  among  the  ac- 
couterments  of  the  Krag-Jorgensen  gun,  that  thong  brush  that  you 
speak  of  as  going  with  the  Springfield  rifle? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no 
th(mg  brush. 

Q.  Xeither  in  the  gun,  nor  issued  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  For.\ker: 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  thong  brush  with  the  Krag  gun  ? — A.  No, 
sir:  we  ha<d  an  oil  case  and  three  joints  of  rod. 

Q.  To  clean  the  Springfield  rifle  you  have  to  get  the  rod,  and  then 
how  do  you  clean  the  gun?  Can  you  clean  one  of  these  guns  with 
that  thong  brush  by  drawing  it  through  the  barrel? — A.  Not  if  it 
has  been  fired. 

Q.  Wliat  would  be  the  effect  of  drawing  the  thong  brush  through 
the  barrel  ? — A.  Through  the  barrel  of  one  of  these  guns? 

Q.  Yas. — A.  It  would  only  take  the  dust  out. 

Q.  The  what?— A.  The  dust. 

Q.  The  powder  sticks  closely  to  the  barrel,  does  it,  after  the  gun 
is  6red? — A.  Yies,  sir  [witness  trying  to  tatke  breech  bolt  out  of 
riSe]. 
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Q.  Never  mind  about  that,  now.    I  want  to  get  through  with  this. 

Senator  Warner.  It  seems  to  be  out  of  order. 

The  Witness.  This  bolt  has  to  be  taken  out.  This  lock  has  to  be 
put  there  [indicating]  to  draw  the  bolt  out.  There  is  something  the 
matter  with  this  gun,  and  I  can  not  get  it  out,  but  this  has  to  be 
taken  out.  In  here  is  supposed  to  be  the  thong  brush,  in  that  case 
[indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  is  the  thong  brush,  in  that  kind  of  a  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
In  one  end  of  this  case  is  what  is  called  the  oil  and  thong  case,  and 
in  the  other  end  is  what  is  called  the  case  and  thong  brush.  If  a  man 
isn't  careful  he  is  liable  to  open  the  wrong  end  sometimes. 

Q.  And  get  the  oil  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  oil  is  in  a  bottle,  or  some  kind  of  a  vessel  inside  of  that,  is 
it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  the  same  as  this,  only  there  is  oil  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  oil  will  come  out  when  you  unscrew  the 
top? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  thing  here  is  the  oil. 

Q.  Just  unscrew  that. — A.  You  take  this  here  and  oil  your  gim 
[indicating]. 

Q.  When  that  is  off  the  oil  is  free  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ready  for  use.  Are  the  heads  marked  distinct  from  one  an- 
other?— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  marked,  but  you  can  tell  it.  This  has 
a  little  rubber  on  it  [indicating]. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  marked?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  distinguish  one  from  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Now, 
this  has  to  be  screwed  in  here  in  order  to  clean  the  rifle,  and  then  you 
unwrap  it  and  drop  this  down  through  the  gun  [indicating]  ;  but 
that  would  never  take  the  powder  out.  A  man  could  work  on  it  for 
three  or  four  hours  and  it  would  never  get  the  powder  out,  even  with 
one  shot  fired. 

By  Senator  Forakek: 

Q.  That  is,  even  if  there  was  only  one  shot  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  tried  that  and  know  what  you  are  talking  about? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  will  not  clean  a  rifle. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  have  to  do  to  clean  a  rifle? — A.  We  have  to 
take  a  piece  of  clean  cloth  and  use  either  oil  or  soda  water,  and  run  it 
through  the  rifle  in  this  maimer,  backward  and  forward,  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  or  more  minutes  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  changing  rags  from  time  to  time  ? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  One  moment.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  to  chum  that  rod  up 
and  down  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  clean  that  barrel  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  about  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  you  have  to  chum  that  rod  up  and  down 
that  barrel  for  fifteen  or  more  minutes  to  get  the  powder  out  of  the 
barrel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  told  that  some  distinguished  oflicers  of  the 
Army  say  that  it  can  be  done  in  three  or  four  minutes? 
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The  Witness.  If  you  will  bring  one  of  them  before  me  and  he  takes 
a  rod  of  any  kind  and  cleans  it  in  four  or  five  minutes,  I  will  take  a 
clean  rag  and  a  little  oil  and  soda  water  and  prove  to  him  that  it  is 
not  clean. 

Senator  Fulton.  What  kind  of  powder  do  they  use? 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  are  talking  about  smokeless  powder  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  use  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  no  matter  who  says  that  one  of  those  guns  can  be  cleaned 
in  two  or  three  or  five  minutes,  your  opinion  is  that  it  can  not  be 
cleaned  in  that  time  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection? — A.  No,  sir;  it 
can  not  be  cleaned. 

Q.  And  it  can  not  be  cleaned  in  any  less  time  than  you  have  indi- 
cated?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  have  swabbed  the  barrel  out  in  that  way  with  a  wet 
rag,  then  you  have  to  use  a  dry  rag  to  dry  it? — ^A.  Then  we  use  what 
is  called  a  drying  powder,  a  kind  of  dry  powder,  and  rub  up  and 
down  with  another  clean  rag;  and  then  we  use  the  thong  brush,  which 
takes  out  all  the  dust  and  the  powder  that  is  left  in  the  gun. 

Q.  You  use  the  thong  brush  to  clean  out  the  powder  that  you  put 
in  vourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  after  vou  get  done  with  the  bore  of  the  gun — the  ban^el  of 
it — what  about  the  chamber  and  the  bolt? — A.  This  bolt  has  to  come 
out,  here. 

Q.  You  open  the  chamber? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  where  the  bolt  fits 
up  into  the  chamber  there  is  smoke  and  powder  up  in  there,  and  you 
have  to  take  a  stick  about  so  long  [indicating]  and  run  it  up  in  there 
with  a  little  bit  of  this  powder,  or  some  soda,  on  it,  and  get  that  pow- 
der out,  and  then  on  tne  end  of  the  bolt  this  striker  comes  through, 
and  there  is  powder  there,  andf  also  in  here  [indicating].  Here  is 
what  is  called  a  powder  space,  and  this  bolt  has  to  be  taken  to  pieces. 
If  the  gun  is  carefully  inspected  the  bolt  has  to  be  taken  to  pieces, 
and  you  will  find  smoke  inside  of  the  bolt  where  the  firing  pin  comes 
down;  you  will  find  smoke  there.  That  has  all  got  to  be  taken  apart 
and  cleaned. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  Was  that  bolt  taken  apart  on  the  inspection  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th? — ^A.  There  were  several  gims  that  they  thought  were  fired. 
The  bolts  were  taken  apart — the  guns  that  the  captain  cleaned,  that 
I  cleaned. 

Q.  You  dismounted  the  bolt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  And  you  took  the  bolt  out  and  took  it  apart  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  found  it  perfectly  clean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  passed  ? — A.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  smoke  or  anything 
of  the  kind  on  them. 

Q.  Then,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  did  not  find  any  dirty  guns 
in  his  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  ne  find  any  ammimition  missing? — A.  No,  sir;  no  ammu- 
nition missing  at  all  in  the  company. 

O^  What  aid  your  men  wear  that  morning,  the  box  or  the  belt? — 
A,    We  wore  the  belt  that  morning. 
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Q.  You  wore  the  belt  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  your  men  testified  that  he  had  on  his  box — the  cook. — 
A.  The' cook,  Dade? 

O.  Yes. — A.  He  didn't  fall  out  with  the  company,  because  the 
cooks  don't  drill. 

Q.  But  he  testified  that  he  did  that  morning. — A.  Yes,  sir.  That 
morning,  after  every  man  was  ordered  to  fall  out,  that  was  in  or  out 
of  barracks,  he  taken  the  first  thing  he  came  to,  and  that  was  the 
box. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  inspect  the  ammunition  carefully  that  the  men 
had  on  in  their  belts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  ten  rounds,  as  I  understand  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  ten  rounds? — A.  The  other  ten  rounds 
were  in  the  McKeever  box,  hanging  on  the  wall. 

Q.  In  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  as  to  that,  if  anything? — A.  After  he  inspected 
the  men  outside  and  the  guns  he  ordered  every  man  to  go  m  the 
quarters  and  get  his  box  and  lay  it  on  his  bunk  and  open  it. 

Q.  Was  it  inspected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom?— A.  By  the  captain. 

Q.  That  same  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Immediately  after  the  company  was  dismissed,  do  you  mean?-:;- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  result;  did  he  find  it  all  there  or  not? — A.  He  found 
all  the  ammunition  there. 

O.  That  was,  now,  the  mominc  of  Tuesday.  What  next  happened 
with  respect  to  that  ammunition? — A.  I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 

Q.  Wnat  was  done  about  the  ammunition  after  that?  Did  you 
retain  it? — A.  We  retained  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  retained  it  until  when? — A.  Until  we  were  discharged. 

Q.  You  did  not  turn  your  ammunition  in? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  any  ammunition? — A.  I  issued  some  ammunition 
at  Brownsville  the  day  that  we  left  there. 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  issue  any  at  Brownsville  before  this  firing? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  anv  bandoleers  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  men  have  any  bandoleers  in  their  possession? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

O.  Where  did  you  issue  this  20  rounds  that  the  men  had  the  night 
of  tne  firing  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  At  Niobrara. 

Q.  Before  you  left  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  issued  that  the  day  I 
issued  the  rifles;  when  we  first  got  the  new  rifles  I  issued  each  man 
20  rounds. 

Q.  That  was  as  early  as  in  April  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  what  date. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  were  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  if  there 
were  any  empty  bandoleers  who  would  have  control  and  possession  of 
them,  and  where  would  they  be  kept? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  Where  would  they  be  kept?— A.  In  the  storeroom. 

Q.  That  was  the  room  you  were  in  charge  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  empty  bandoleers? — A. 
We  didn't  have  any  empty  bandoleers. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  did  not  have  any  empty  bandoleers. 

Senator  Overman.  I  just  asked  him  if  he  had  any,  what  was  the 
the  purpose  of  keeping  them. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  When  they  were  empty  what  became  of  them? — A.  They  were 
shipped  to  the  arsenal. 

(^.  Was  that  done  at  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  bring  any  empty  bandoleers  T^th  you  to  Bro\ivTis- 
ville? — A.  No,  sir;  not  any  at  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker:  v* 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  in  Niobrara  where  these  men  of  your  com- 
panies could  got  any  ammunition,  except  by  its  being  issued  by  you 
to  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  in  Brownsville  where  they  could  get  these 
cartridges? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  1  ou  kept  these  20  rounds,  then,  until  you  left  Brownsville  and 
went  to  Elreno  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

k  Q.  You  were  discharged  there,  at  Fort  Reno  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
fi  Q.  State  whether  or  not  when  you  were  discharged  you  turned  in 
your  guns  and  ammunition,  and  whether  the  same  were  checked  up — 
guns  and  ammunition;  and  if  so,  with  what  result. — A.  At  Elreno — 
that  is.  Fort  Reno — ^when  we  were  ordered  to  turn  in  our  guns  and 
ammunition — that  is,  all  our  accouterments;  John  Henry,  he  deserted. 
[UQ.  John  Henry  was  a  deserter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.Q-  What  about  him? — A.  He  lost  pretty  much  all  of  his  accouter- 
ments, and  his  ammunition  with  it. 

Q.  Where  did  he  lose  them? — A.  Lost  them  after  we  were  ordered 
from  Brownsville,  between  Brownsville  and  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  Did  he  have  his  gun  and  anmiimition  when  he  left  Browns- 
viUe? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  had  his  gun,  but  no  ammunition. 

Q.  Wliere  was  his  ammunition,  if  you  know? — A.  Well,  he  was 
detailed  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  and  through  a  mistake, 
why,  his  accouterments  was  packea  up  for  Sergeant  Derrett,  who  was 
on  competition  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. . 

Q.  Tnat  is  spelled  D-e-r-r-e-t-t? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  we  found 
that  it  was  John  Henry's,  we  wouldn't  open  the  box,  and  before  the 

Sroperty  was  shipped  to  Fort  Reno  John  Henry  deserted,  and  I  never 
id  find  his  accouterments  at  all. 

Q.  You  could  not  find  his  accouterments? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  deserted  where,  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  at  Fort  Reno. 
;    Q.  He  was  with  you  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  have  a  gun  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  He  had  a  gun  at 
Brownsville. 

Q.  Where  was  that  the  night  of  the  firing? — ^A.  It  was  in  the  rack, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  was  his  ammunition? — A.  His  anmiunition  at  that  time 
was  in  his  belt,  hanging  on  the  wail.     He  slept  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  It  was  there,  was  it,  as  well  as  the  ammunition  of  the  other 
men? — A.  Yes, sir. 
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Q.  So  that  the  loss  of  his  ammunition  was  later? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what,  if  anything,  else  occurred  with  respect  to  the  ammu- 
nition for  D  C!ompany.  Was  any  missing,  or  anything?— A.  When 
the  gims  and  ammunition  were  turned  in  at  Reno,  tne  musiciaii, 
Jones,  was  short  of  some  ammunition. 

Q.  How  many  cartridges,  do  you  remember? — A.  Ten,  I  think;  if 
I  ain^t  mistaken,  I  think  it  was  10  rounds. 

Senator  Fobaker.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  state  that  it  is  on 
record  as  20  rounds. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  10. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Just  give  your  best  recollection  about  it.  Tell  us  what  it  was. 
I  see  here  it  was  20  rounds.  What  happened  as  to  his  ammunition, 
if  you  know? — A.  His  ammunition  was  turned  over  to  Sergeant 
Derrett  at  Fort  Niobrara  for  practice. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to A.  Before  we  went   to  Browns.     My 

ammunition  was  all  packed  up  and  the  captain  wanted  him  to  have 
some  practice  before  going  to  this  competition,  and  he  taken  Jones's 
ammunition  and  used  it  up  on  the  range,  and  Jones  never  was  issued 
any  more. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  as  to  another  man,  James  C.  Gill? — A. 
James  C.  Gill  ?  He  lost  his  ammunition  before  going  to  Brownsville — 
before  we  got  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  Where  did  he  lose  it?^A.  On  the  road  between  Niobrara  and 
Browns;  and  he  never  was  issued  any  more. 

Q.  He  never  was  issued  any  more?^ — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  or  not  have  any  ammunition  at  all  after  he  got  to 
Brownsville? — A.  He  was  inspected  on  guard  several  times,  and  didn't 
have  any  ammunition,  and  1  didn't  issue  him  any. 

Q.  With  these  explanations  as  to  these  three  men,  did  the  ammu- 
nition account  check  up  all  right  when  you  turned  in  your  guns  and 
ammunition  at  Elreno? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  Your  company  was  engaged  in  target  firing  at  Niobrara? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  quartermaster-sergeant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  such  you  were  in  charge  of  all  the  ammunition  that  was 
issued  to  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Except  that  which  was  Issued  to  the  men,  were  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  WTien  the  company  wanted  to  engage  in  target  firing,  what 
were  you  called  upon  to  do? — A.  I  was  called  upon  to  issue  each 
man  the  number  or  rounds  of  ammunition,  accordmg  to  the  number 
of  shots  that  he  was  to  fire. 

Q.  Was  that  done  with  care,  under  the  supervision  of  officers? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  men,  in  connection  with  target  practice,  without  going 
into  it  in  detail,  have  any  opportunity  to  appropriate  cartridges  to 
themselves  wrongfully  I— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  were  given  five  or  ten  or  twenty  rounds  to  fire  and  did 
not  fire  all  of  them,  what  did  he  do  with  those  he  did  not  fire? — A.  If 
he  didn't  turn  them  in  he  was  subject  to  court-martial. 

Q.  Did  he  fire  these  or  not  under  the  eye  of  an  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  opportunity  for  a  man,  without  committing  an 
offense  for  which  he  would  be  court-martialed,  to  take  any  cartridges 
at  all  in  connection  with  your  practice  firing  ?--A.  No,  sir. 

•Q.  Was  the  account  of  cartridges  so  used  accurately  kept  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  keep  it;  you  were  charged  with  all  these  cartridges, 
as  I  understand  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  credit  yourself  only  with  what  you  gave  out  to 
the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  man  was  charged  with  what  he  got,  and  he  had  to  fire 
them  under  the  eye  of  an  officer  or  return  them  if  he  did  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  One  more  thing.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
shooting  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  engaged  in  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  was  engaged  in  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  in  your  company  or  in  either  of  tlie  other  com- 
panies?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody 
in  either  of  your  companies  as  being  connected  with  this  finng,  or 
participating  in  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  withheld  any  knowledge  from  any  officers  of 

Jour  company  or  battalion,  or  either  of  these  inspectors,  Major 
►lockson  and  Greneral  Garlington,  or  anybody  else ;  have  you  ever 
refused  to  tell  any  of  them  all  you  knew  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  never  refused  to  tell  any  of  them  all  that  I  knew  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  tell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  certificate  or  a  letter  of  character  from  Captain 
Lyon?  Somebody  showed  me  one;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  you 
or  not.  Have  you  got  such  a  letter  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir  (pro- 
ducing letter). 

The  letter  referred  to  was  read  aloud  by  Senator  Taliaferro,  and 
is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as  follows: 

Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  January  31  ^  1907, 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Thomas  J.  Groen  hae  been  known  to  me  for  al)out  four  years,  during  all  of  which 
time  he  has  been  sergeant  and  quartermaster-sergeant  in  my  company,  D.  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry. 

I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  first  class  habits  and  an  excellent  soldier.  I  believe  him 
to  be  absolutely  honest  and  reliable,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  honesty 
and  truthfulness. 

I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  he  was  in  no  way  implicated  in  the  shooting  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  of  August  13  and  14,  1906,  and  I  believe  that  had  he  possessed 
any  knowledge  of  the  persons  concerni^d  therein  he  would  have  reported  the  same 
to  me. 

I  recommend  that  he  be  again  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain^  Twenty-fifth  Infantry ^  Commanding  Company  D 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  your  company  ever  have  any  trouble  while  you  were 
connected  with  it,  any  snooting  affrays,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  as 
a  company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself  had  any  trouble  of  any  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  been  court-martialed  ?— A.  I  was  court-mar- 
tialed  once,  tor  missing  a  roll  call.        ^^ 
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Q.  For  what  ? — A.  I  was  fined  50  cents. 

Q.  What  was  it  for? — A.  For  missing  roll  call;   11  o'clock  roll  call. 

Q.  You  paid  that,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  how  many  years  of  service? — A.  That  was  in  1902 — not  in 
1902,  in  1892. 

Q.  1892?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  first  enlisted  in  what  year? — ^A.  I  enlisted  in  1891. 

Q.  In  1891  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was,  then,  the  year  after  vou  were  first  enlisted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  then  you  have  attended  to  roll  call  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  everything  else,  as  I  understand  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  I  think  of  at  present. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Had  your  company  ever  had  any  service  before  this  in  Texas  ? — 
A.   X  es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  with  it  ? — A.  I  were  with  it  at  Fort  Mcintosh 
and  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  your  company  had  no  trouble. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  at  each  of  these  places  some  shooting  between  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  was  there  not,  and  citizens? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir,  whether  there  was  or  not.  There  was  claimed  to  be  at  Mcintosh, 
but  it  was  proved  through  the  courts  that  there  was  no  members  of 
D  Company  in  it,  in  that  trouble  they  had  in  1899;  and  there  was 
some  snooting  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  There  were  three  companies 
there  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  you  never  have  found  what  members  of  the  company  were 
connected  with  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  was  charged  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  companies 
were  connected  with  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  found  not  guilty. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  Fort  Sam  Houston. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  They  were  found  not  guilty  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  or  the  other 
place  ? — A.  Both  places. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Then,  do  I  understand  in  your  answer  that  it  was  never  found 
out  what  members  of  the  company  were  connected  with  it — that  you 
are  speaking  of  Fort  Sam  Houston? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — ^A.  I  said  it  was  proven  that  no  members 
of  my  company  were  connected  with  it  at  either  place. 

Q.  It  was  proven? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  sent  to  the  War  Department  for  the 
record  as  to  that. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Any  other  place? — A.  Only  those  two  places. 

Q.  Now,  about  this  ammunition  that  was  lost  by  private  Gill .  What 
do  you  know  about  that?— A.  Lost  by  who? 

Q.  Lost  by  this  man  who  lost  his  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  in 
coming^from  Fort  Niobrara  to  Brownsville. — A.  Private  Gill? 

Q.  les. — A.  Well,  he  didn't  have  any  ammunition  when  he 
arnved  in  Brownsville. 
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Q.  But  he  had  twenty  rounds  when  he  left  Niobrara? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  that  than  the  fact? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  know  anything  more  about  it. 

Q.  Only  that  the  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  was  missing? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  a  few  questions  about  this  shooting.'  You  first  heard  one 
shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  vou  hear? — A.  I  heard  several  shots  afterwards. 

Q.  This  first  shot  that  you  heard,  where  was  it  from? — ^A.  I  judged 
it  to  be  over  the  wall,  in  town,  from  the  sound  of  it. 

Q.  Over  the  wall  ?  That  is,  you  mean  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
from  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  that  shot^fired?— A.  I  couldn't  tell  w^hat 
direction  that  first  shot  was  fired. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  hear  ? — A.  I  heard  several  shots. 

Q.  Wliere  did  they  seem  to  be  located? — A.  I  saw  the  flashes  of 
the  guns.     If  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  you,  I  can  show  you  on  the  map. 

Q.  Certainly;  in  your  own  way. — A.  I  can  show  you  on  the  map. 

3.  That  is  what  1  would  like  you  to  do.     But  take  your  owti  time 
your  own  way  of  doing  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  First  show^  where  you  were  at  the  time. — A.  This  is  D  Com- 
pany's barracks  here  [indicating  on  map].  I  was  about  the  center 
of  these  barracks,  the  rear  part  of  it,  which  would  be  somew^here 
about  here.  Then  several  shots  were  fired.  This  is  a  building  here, 
supposed  to  be  the  telegraph  office. 

Senator  Warner.  Marked  with  a  red  figure  ^'  1  ?'^ 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  telegraph  office  here.     Those 
shots  were  fired  from  here,  and  here,  and  here  and  up  here  [indica- 
ting on  map]. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  When  you  say  *^up  here,"  you  mean  across  the  alley  between 
Elizabeth  street  and  Washington  street  ?— A.  I  don't  know  the  streets. 

Q.  They  are  marked  there? — ^A.  The  names  of  the  streets;  but  I 
know  the  places.  This  place  here,  and  here,  and  here,  and  up  here 
[indicating  on  map],  where  I  saw  the  flashes  from  the  guns. 

Q.  Let  me  show  you  this  so  that  you  may  imderstand.  You  see 
the  street  here  marked  Elizabeth  street;  that  is  the  street  that  leads 
into  the  gate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  next  street,  as  we  call  it,  to  the  east,  is  marked  Wash- 
ington street,  as  you  see  here. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  And  oetween  those  two  streets  there  is  an  alley;  you  see  it 
marked  there,  do  you  not  [indicatingl? — ^A.  This? 

Q.  No ;  the  other  way,  parallel  witn  the  streets. 

Senator  Scott.  Running  the  same  way  with  the  streets. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  We  want  to  get  this  into  the  record.     Take  your  own  time 

about  it,  and  do  your  own  pointing  to  the  map.     I  do  not^  want  to 

point  for  you.     Now,  the  first  shot  you  heard ^A.  No.  sir;  I  will 

not  point  to  the  first  shot.     I  didn't  see  the  flash  of  the  first  shot;  I 
simply  heard  it. 
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Q.  You  simply  heard  the  first.  And  then  the  other  shots? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  first  flashes  I  saw  were  here,  and  the  second  over  here, 
and  the  third  here,  and  the  fourth  over  there  [indicating  on  map]. 

The  Chairman.  He  must  speak  so  that  the  reporter  can  get  it,  so 
that  it  will  be  intelligible  in  the  record. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  This  is  near  this  dark  building  here,  the  telegraph  office,  marked 
*4^'isit?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  place  you  heard  them — saw  the  flashes — if  at 
all?— A.  Here,  near  this  same  building. 

Q.  The  same  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  those  shots  fired,  Sergeant?  That  is,  I  mean  now 
whether  they  were  scattering  shots  or  not? — A.  They  seemed  some 
scattering  and  some  almost  into  volleys.  I  could nt  say  whether 
they  were  scattering  or  volleys.  There  were  several  scattering  shots, 
and  then  there  were  several  shots  together. 

Q.  Referring  to  page  123  of  Senate  Document  No.  155,  your  testi- 
mony before  Captain  Lyon,  I  will  read  this  question  and  answer  to 
you: 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  at  first — one  or  a  lot? — A.  I  first  heard  one  shot 

That  is  what  you  state  now;  that  was  correct,  was  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  I  will  read  you  the  next  question  and  answer: 

Q.  Followed  by  what? — A.  Followed  by  two  or  three;  from  that  to  volleys. 

Was  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Q.  You  may  take  your  seat  again,  now.  When  you  saw  the  flashes 
after  the  first  shot,  could  you  tell  in  what  direction  the  firearms  were 
being  discharged,  whether  toward  or  from  the  fort?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
couldn't  tell. 

(}.  Did  you  see  the  flashes  from  the  guns  when  the  volleys  were 
being  fired  ? — A.  I  saw  the  flashes  from  the  guns  from  the  time  that 
I  got  up,  after  the  first  shot  was  fired,  i.ntil  I  got  my  clothes  on  and 
went  to  the  front  part  of  the  quarters. 

2.  How  long,  if. at  all,  after  that  did  the  volleys  continue? — A. 
1, 1  coi  Idn't  say,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  the^  got  through  counting  the 
company  in  front  of  barracks  D  the  nring  had  ceased? — A.  No, 
sir;  the  firing  had  not  ceased.  The  firing  was  going  on  while  I  was 
putting  on  my  clothes,  and  while  the  company  was  forming,  and 
while  tne  captain  was  counting  the  men  and  counting  squads,  and  I 
goes  to  my  storeroom  and  unlocks  it  and  takes  a  case  of  ammunition 
and  takes  it  to  the  orderly  room  and  opens  it  and  rejoins  my  com- 
pany, and  the  firing  was  still  going  on. 

Q.  Had  the  firing;  ceased  at  that  time? — A.  It  didn't  cease  until 
we  deployed  in  a  skirmish  line. 

Q.  After  jou  had  gotten  down  to  the  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  IS  the  fence,  the  stone  wall  or  fence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  about  4t  feet  high? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  night — was  it  dark,  or  was  there  good  light? — A. 
It  was  dark. 

Q.  There  was  some  confusion,  you  say,  in  the  barracks,  in  getting 
the  gun  racks  unlocked  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  they  have  a  light  there  ? — ^A,  No,  sir;  no  light. 

Q.  Didn't  light  a  lantern  or  a  candle  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  took  a  considerable  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  time  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us,  approximately,  how  much  time? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  couldn't  rive  any  time  at  all. 

Q.  Wouul  you  say  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes? — A.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  say. 

Q.  You  would  not  want  to  give  any  impression  as  to  that  'i — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  The  men  were  there,  then,  up  there  to  get  their  gims? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  an  examination.  Sergeant,  to  see  whether 
any  shots  had  been  fired  toward  the  barracks  or  not,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  were  any  marks  of  any  bullets  in  the  barracks? — 
A.  I,  myself? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  an}^  examination  was  made? — A.  I 
don't  remember  of  any  being  made,  as  I  knows  of.  There  might  have 
been,  but  I  don't  remember.  But  I  remember  seeing  officers  going 
from  barracks  to  barracks;  but  what  they  were  doing  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  never  told  you  what  they  were  doing,  so  that  you  don't 
know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  made  none  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  of  some  trouble  between  members  of  some  of  the 
companies  and  citizens  at  Brownsville  while  you  were  there? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  knew  of  it.     I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it;  that  is  what  I  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

And  you  knew  of  an  order  that  was  made  on  the  night  of  the 
? — A.  I  knew  of  the  order  that  was  issued  on  the  night  oi  the  13th. 

Q.  That  the  men  were  all  to  be  in  barracks  at  8  o'clock? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  of  the  patrol  being  sent  down  town  to  bring  them 
all  m? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  reason  of  the  issuing  of  that  order  then? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  of  one  of  the  members  Being  assaulted  and 
knocked  down  with  a  pistol  and  of  another  being  pushed  into  the 
river? — A.  I  heard  of  that. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  of  it? — A.  Through  members  of  the  diflPerent 
companies  talking  about  it. 

Q.  Talking  of  it  pretty  freely? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  talKed  of  their  treatment  there,  did  they  not.  Ser- 
geant?— A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  treatment. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that,  pardon  me.  Did  you  hear  them  talk 
about  the  treatment  they  received  at  Brownsville ?— A.  No,  sir;  not 
outside  of  that;  that  is  the  only  thing — of  this  man  being  pushed  over- 
board into  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  the  other  being  iaiocked  over 
the  head  with  a  six-shooter. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  other  being  what? 

The  Witness.  The  other  being  struck  over  the  head  with  a  six- 
shooter. 


13th? 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  after  this  of  ammunition  being  found — ammuni- 
tion, shells,  bullets — supposed  to  have  been  fired  from  Sprin^eld 
rifles? — A.  I  heard  that  through  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  that? — A.  The  next  morning  after  this 
insjpection. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  of  that  yourself? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  had  no  right  to. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  the  men  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  any  of  the  men? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  investigation  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  there  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not.  Sergeant? — ^A.  Me,  being  an  enlisted  man,  I 
didnH  think  it  was  my  place.  There  was  commissioned  officers  there 
for  that,  and  I  thought  it  was  their  place,  and  I  received  no  orders  to 
that  effect. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  reason  for  not  doing  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
had  no  other  reason  outside  of  that. 

Q.  You  were  a  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  noncommissioned  officers  to  assist  the  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  discipline? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  especially  look  after  the  men  under  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  As  to  their  conduct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  they  receive  orders 
to  do  so. 

Q.  The  only  reason,  then,  that  you  can  give  for  not  having  inves- 
tigated the  cause  of  this  shooting  is  that  you  did  not  receive  orders 
from  a  commissioned  officer  to  do  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  sergeant  of  your  company? — A.  Sergeant 
Frazier. 

Q.  Jacob  Frazier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  talk  with  him  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  talk  with  you  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  talked  with  none  of  the  other  noncommissioned  officers 
about  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.   I  have  no  further  questions  that  I  want  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Hemenway: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army,  do  you  say? — A.  I  have 
been  in  the  Army  going  on  sixteen  years. 

Q.  Under  your  rules  you  say  you  never  make  investigations  unless 
ordered  to  do  so  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule  that  applies  in  the  Army? — A.  I  suppose  it  is, 
sir.  That  is  the  rule  that  I  have  been  soldiering  under  for  going  on 
sixteen  years — that  is,  no  noncommissioned  officer,  no  enUsted  man, 
is  supposed  to  make  any  investigation  whatever  excepting  he  is 
ordered  by  a  commissioned  officer. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  enHst  from,  what  State? — A.  I  enlisted  in 
Washington.  I  am  from  the  State  of  Virginia.  That  is  where  I 
enlisted. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  accounted  for  that  night  that  were 
not  present  when  the  roll  was  called?—- A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  that  is 
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left  to  the  first  sergeant.  There  were  so  many  men  on  guard  and  so 
many  men  on  pass. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  out  on  pass? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  men  who  were  accounted  for  had  their  guns  and  ammu- 
nition ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  guard? — A.  The  guard  had;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don^t  know  how  many  men  were  out ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

By  Senator  Fulton  : 

Q.  There  is  one  question  I  would  Uke  to  ask.  I  suppose  you  may 
have  brought  it  out  before.  He  spoke  about  some  comrade  arriving 
in  Brownsville  without  his  ammunition,  having  lost  it  on  the  roao. 
Is  that  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  was  James  C.  Gill? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Flt.ton.  Has  it  been  brought  out  how  he.  was  carrying 
his  ammunition  at  the  time — whether  m  a  belt  or  not? 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  was  he  carrying  it? — A.  At  that  time,  when  we  went  away 
from  Fort  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown,  we  were  carrying  our  ammunition 
in  a  web  belt. 

Q.  In  a  web  belt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  different  from  the  suspender  belt? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
woven. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  This  web  belt  that  you  have  just  spoken  of  is  the  suspender 
belt,  is  it  not  ? — A.  The  cartridges  are  in  a  clip,  and  two  clips  m  each 
pocket.     There  are  pockets  in  tne  belt. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  web  belt  that  you  speak  of  is  the  belt  that  had  the  sus- 
pender?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  what  we  call  the  suspender  belt. 

By  Senator  Fulton  : 

Q.  Did  this  man  arrive  with  the  belt? — 'A.  Yes,  sir;  with  every- 
thing but  the  ammunition. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  whether,  according  to  the  sound  of  this  firing, 
you  could  tell  whether  it  was  of  one  kind  of  gun  or  different  kinds  of 
guns? — ^A.  It  sounded  to  me  as  if  it  was  of  mixed  arms,  of  different 
Kinds  of  guns. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  kinds  of  guns  they  were  from  the  sound  ? — 
A.  Some  sounded  like  Winchesters  and  some  six-shooters,  what  I 
judged  them  to  be. 

Q.  But  all  you  know  is  that  they  were  of  different  sounds? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  they  really  were? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  guard  on  duty,  the  sentry,  when  you  looked 
out? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  one  before  I  went  to  bed,  on  post. 

Q.  Around  the  barracks  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  post  No.  2,  was  it  not?— A.  Post  No.  2. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  see  him  after  the  firing?— A.  No,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairbian  : 

Q.  Witness,  do  you  know,  do  vou  happen  to  know,  how  large  a 
guard  you  had  on  that  night  ?  What  was  the  detail  from  each  com- 
pany ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn^t  tell  you  the  detail  from  each  company, 
out  I  can  tell  you  the  strength  of  the  guard. 

Q.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  guard  ? — A.  Seventeen  men. 

Q.  In  each  reUef  ? — A.  All  of  the  nien;  all  together. 

Q.  Divided  into  rehefs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  divided  into  reUefs. 

Q.  That  would  be  how  many  on  duty  at  a  time? — A.  That  would 
maKe  four  privates  and  one  noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  Constantly  on  guard? — A.  Constantly  on  guard. 

Q.  Is  the  guard  ordinarily  larger  or  smaller,  the  regular  guard,  as 
compared  with  the  guard  you  had  that  night?— -A.  No,  sir;  the  same 
size.     That  is,  we  hjave  always  been  having  a  guard  of  eighteen  men. 

Q.  That  was  the  regular  number? — A.  The  regular  number. 

O.  That  you  had  been  having  on  night  after  night  preceding  this 
night?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  A  guard  of  eighteen  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  man  detailed  as 
an  orderly.     That  leaves  a  guard  with  a  strength  of  seventeen  men. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

O.  They  all  had  their  guns  and  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  not  all 
of  tnem. 

Q.  Which  ones  didn't  have  it? — A.  The  musician  of  the  guard. 

Q.  The  musician? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  who  blew  the  call  to  arms  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  gave  him  that  order? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  the 
man  who  is  supposed  to  dIow  the  call  to  arms.  I  don't  know  who 
did. 

Q.  So  that  seventeen  of  the  men  had  their  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
sixteen. 

Q.  Yes,  sixteen  had  their  guns  and  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.  Was  there  anybody  outside  who  had  their  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion that  were  not  in  the  racks? — A.  I  can  only  speak  for  my  own 
company. 

Q.  Well,  speak  for  your  own  company. — A.  There  was  nobody  in 
my  company,  outside  of  the  guard,  that  had  their  guns. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  your  gun  ? — A.  Upstairs,  in  the  rack. 

Q.  In  a  rack  in  the  barracks  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  the  orderly  keep  his  gun — Frazier? — A.  The  first 
se^eajit  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  He  kept  his  gun  in  the  rack,  I  suppose.  '  I  don't  know 
where  he  kept  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  all  the  guns  were  in  the  racks  or  not 
that  night,  then  ? — A.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been  in  there.  I 
don't  laiow. 

O.  You  do  not  know? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  in  the 
racKS  or  not,  but  I  know  my  own  was  in  the  rack,  and  I  know  there 
was  lots  of  other  guns  in  the  racks,  and  I  know  that  the  racks  were 
locked  at  the  time  of  the  shooting. 

Q.  But  how  many  were  kept  out  you  don't  know? — A.  The  men 
who  had  their  guns  out  were  the  men  on  guard,  or  supposed  to  have 
been  on  guard. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  whetlier  Frazier  had  his  out  or  not 'if — A.  PVa- 
zier's  gun  was  in  the  rack — was  in  the  rack  the  same  as  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  hospital  stewards  had  any  guns? — ^A. 
They  don^t  have  any  guns. 

Q.  Did  you,  while  you  were  at  Brownsville,  see  any  of  the  police- 
men of  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  uniform  do  they  wear? — A.  Khaki. 

Q.  Similar  to  what  the  soldiers  wear  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  hat  did  they  have  on  ? — A.  The  campaign  hat. 

Q.  The  campaign  hat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  only  they  haa  a  gilded  cord 
around  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Did  any  of  the  citizens  there  wear  khaki  clothing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bj^  Senator  Taliaferro:  ^ 

Q.  How  many  policemen  did  you  see? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Just  approximately. — A.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  them,  from 
time  to  time. 

Q.  And  you  remember  distinctly  that  they  wore  khaki  uniforms  ? — 
A.  The  policemen — that  is,  those  men  that  were  told  to  me  to  be 
policemen — had  khaki  unifonns. 

Q.  And  hats  like  yours,  except  with  a  difiFerent  kind  of  cord? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  will  ask  if  you  saw  Mexicans  running  around  there  with 
khaki  clothing  on,  or  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  an  unusual  thing,  to  see  citizens  dressed  in  khaki? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  citizens  wore  khaki. 

Q.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  many  policemen  were  there  in  that  town,  do  you  know  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  in  the  town  over  three  or  four  times  the  whole 
time  I  was  down  there. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  did  you  see? — A.  I  have  answered  that 
question. 

Q.  You  say  every  policeman  you  saw  had  on  khaki.  How  many 
did  you  see? — A.  I  don't  know.  Every  poUceman  I  saw  had  on 
khaki  uniform  and  a  campaign  hat. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  man  that  you  saw  each  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  me  an  estimate? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  just 
as  impossible  to  tell  you  how  many  policemen  there,  are  in  Browns- 
ville as  how  many  there  are  here  in  Washington. 

By  Senator  Talla^ferro  : 

Q.  Did  the  cook  turn  out  for  drill  the  morning  of  the  14th? — 
A.  He  didn't  turn  out  for  drill,  but  after  inspection  was  ordered, 
then  the  cook  came  out;  but  the  cook  does  not  arill. 

Q.  He  came  out,  however,  after  the  inspection  was  ordered? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  his  gim  examined  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  his  gun  found  clean? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  stepped  out  in 
the  Une  of  file  closers  and  had  his  gun  inspected,  and  the  rag  run 
through  it. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Sergeant,  we  speak  of  the  web  belt  and  the  suspender  belt, 
which  I  assume  is  the  same  thing,  and  the  McKeever  box.  I  just 
wish  to  ask  vou  this  question:  When  the  morning  drill  comes  and 
you  are  called  out,  what  belt  do  you  use?  What  oelt  did  you  use? 
Was  it  the  McKeever  box  or  the  web  belt? — ^A.  The  web  belt  was 
used. 

Q.  The  same  order  prevailed  in  each  company,  did  it  not  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Some  companies  turned  out  with  the  web  belt  and  some  with 
the  McKeever  box? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  companies  turned  out 
for  drill  without  any  arms  at  all.     It  was  left  with  the  captain. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  was  not  the  habit  when  you  went  out  to  the 
range,  firing  or  on  the  march,  that  then  you  wore  the  web  belt  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  practice  when  called  out  for  drill  in  the  morning 
that  you  wore  the  lighter  belt,  the  fancy  belt,  and  the  McKeever 
box?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  wear  the  McKeever  box? — A.  We  wore  the 
McKeever  box  in  the  battalion  or  regimental  drill  or  battalion  or 
regimental  parades. 

Q.  That  was  all? — A.  That  was  all.  When  company  drills  were 
ordered,  whatever  the  captain  wished  his  company  to  wear,  that  is 
what  they  wore. 

Q.  In  answer  to  questions,  you  have  stated  that  that  was  the 
sound  of  mixed  arms  which  you  heard  during  the  firing,  have  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  reading  over  your  statement  before  Captain  Lyon,  I  fail  to 
find  any  statement  of  that.  Did  you  regard  that  fact  as  not  at  all 
important  then,  or  did  you  neglect  to  state  it  simply  because  the 
Question  was  not  asked  you? — A.  I  simply  answered  the  questions 
tnat  I  were  asked. 

Q.  You  did  not  volunteer  any  information  that  you  might  have 
had?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  not  have  thought,  Sergeant,  that  it  would  have  been 
rather  important  at  that  time,  when  3^ou  say  it  was  suspected  that  the 
soldiers  were  in  that  afl'air,  to  tell  them  of  the  character  of  the  shoot- 
ing, that  it  was  mixed,  and  that  the  shooting  was  by  revolvers  and 
Winchesters  and  not  from  Springfield  rifles,  which  was  what  you  were 
armed  with?  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  that  was  important? — A. 
No,  sir.  Any  man  that  has  ever  been  a  military  man  or  a  military 
soldier  whenever  he  comes  before  a  military  officer  he  isn't  supposed 
to  answer  any  questions  excepting  what  he  is  asked,  excepting  they 
tell  him  In  the  beginning,  ^'Tell  what  you  know  about  so-and-so.*' 

Q.  Had  you  ever  told  any  of  your  noncommissioned  officers  of  the 
fact  of  the  character  of  that  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  told  anyone  of  if? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  jiot  this — what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  shooting  up  of 
the  town  of  Brownsville — talKed  about  among  the  members  in  youi 
presence?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Not  at  all?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  them  talk  before  of  this  man  that  was  knocked 
down  with  a  revolver  and  the  man  who  was  pushed  off  into  the  river — 
you  had  heard  that  talked  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  the  other  talked  of  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  threats  by  the  men  against  the  citi- 
zens?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  interval  between  the  time  when  you  heard  that 
first  shot  on  the  porch — I  mean  out  in  front  of  the  barracks — and 
when  you  heard  the  other  shots  ?  How  long  was  it  ?  You  heard  one 
shot  first,  as  I  understood? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  an  interval  was  there  before  you  heard  the  other 
shots? — A.  Just  the  time  that  it  taken  me  to' get  out  of  the  bed  onto 
the  floor. 

Q.  You  heard  one  shot  ? — A.  Yes,-sir. 

Q.  And  then  how  long  was  it  before  you  heard  the  next  shot? — A. 
Just  as  quick  as  I  could  jump  out  of  bed. 

Q.  Sp?ak  a  little  louder. — A.  Just  as  long  as  it  taken  me  to  jump 
up  out  of  the  bed  and  g»^t  out  on  the  floor. 

Q.  There  was  a  spacr^  of  time  while  you  were  getting  out,  and  then 
there  was  a  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  one  shot  out  in  front  of 
B  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  you  didn't. 

Q.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say? — A.  If  you  understood  me 
correctly,  you  understood  me  to  say  that  I  didn't  know  what  direction 
the  first  snot  was  fired. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  tell  Senator  Foraker  that  it  was  not  in  the 
barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  it  wasn't  in  the  barracks. 

3.  By  the  sound  you  could  not  tell  where  it  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
dn't  tell  the  direction  of  it  at  all. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  the  witness  went  into  all  that  while  you 
were  out.     The  ground  was  covered  fully. 

By  Senator  Fulton: 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  had  never  heard  this  Browns- 
ville shooting  talked  about  by  the  company.  Do  you  mean  before  or 
after  the  shooting? — A.  I  mean  before,  and  after,  too. 

Q.  You  never  heard  it  talked  about  by  any  of  the  members  of  the 
company  after  the  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Just  one  question.  In  your  duty  as  quartermasternsergeant 
you  were  not  associated  closely  with  the  men  of  the  company,  were 
you? — A.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  All  right. 

The  Wftness.  We  are  all  enlisted  men,  and  all  enlisted  men 
associate  together. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALBERT  H.  ROLAND,  COLORED— Continued. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  excused  the  other  day  until  j^ou  could  send  to  New 
York  and  get  a  letter  which  you  said  you  used  in  making  collections 
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for  some  committee.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  that  letter  now. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Present  it  to  the  committee  and  let  us  see  what 
it  is.     I  want  to  examine  the  witness,  so  that  we  may  discharge  him. 

Senator  Blackburn.  This  is  the  letter.  I  want  this  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

Senator  Foraker.  Have  it  read  and  hand  it  to  me. 

Senator  Blackburn.  That  is  what  I  am  proposing  to  do. 

Senator  Blackburn  read  the  letter  referred  to  as  loUows: 

To  whom  it  may  concern:  At  the  request  of  Albert  H.  Roland,  I  make  the  following 
statement:  The  nra^  citizens  of  New  York  and  vicinity  have  organized  a  committee 
of  one  hundred.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  solicit  funds  for  the  defense  of 
the  race  in  emergencies.  The  fund  is  thus  known  as  a  race-defense  fund.  The  work 
of  the  conunittee  is  expected  to  be  permanent. 

Albert  H.  Roland  was  employed  by  the  committee  for  a  few  days  as  solicitor.  A  few 
drafts  on  the  committee  have  been  made  for  the  support  and  defense  of  the  discharged 
soldiers. 

The  committee  is  entirely  separate  from  the  Constitution  League.  This  committee 
feels  that  the  time  has  come  to  an)use  the  race  in  its  own  defense.  It  will  thus  discuss 
all  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  race,  and  will  use  its 
funds  as  it  deems  wise  in  tnis  matter.  We  snail  endeavor  to  secure  equal  rights  for  all 
citizens. 

Horace  G.  Miller, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  of  New  York  and  Vicinity. 

February  9,  1907. 

Senator  Warner.  This  is  not  the  letter  you  called  for? 

Senator  Blackburn.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  witness 

Senator  Foraker.  We  iiskedyou  to  produce 

Senator  Blackburn.  Let  me,  please 

Senator  Foraker.  I  wks  examining  him. 

Senator  Blackburn.  I  will  waive  any  rights  I  may  have. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  We  asked  you  to  get  a  letter  which  you  said  you  carried  about 
and  presented  to  people  when  you  made  collections — A.  I  j^^sked  for 
a  copy  of  the  letter  and  that  is  what  they  sent.  That  is  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  carried  around. 

By  Senator  Blackburn  : 

Q.  Is  this  the  only  letter  that  you  had? — ^A.  That  is  the  copy 
from  the  letter  I  carried  aroimd. 

Q.  I  say  the  original  of  which  this  is  the  copy  is  the  only  letter 
that  you  had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  us  or  did  you  not,  in  your  testimony  heretofore 
given,  that  this  committee  was  raised  on  the  third  day  of  January  and 
that  you  had  been  employed  by  it  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
funds,  and  had  secured  them  and  nanded  them  to  the  secretary,  who 
handed  them  to  the  treasurer,  during  the  month  of  January? — ^A.  He 
might  have  made  a  mistake — the  secretary  might — in  the  date  of 
that  letter. 

Q.  Yes;  he  might  have  dated  it  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  he  has 
dated  it  on  February  9,  1907. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  the  day  he  got  his  letter  asking  for  the 
letter. 

Senator  Blackburn.  I  asked  for  the  letter  and  he  presented  this. 
This  is  not  it. 
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By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  You  can  read,  can  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don^t  you  know  positively  that  this  is  not  the  letter  you  testi- 
fied about? — A.  I  asked  for  a  copy  of  it  and  that  is  what  he  sent. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  this  is  not  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  handed 
around  for  subscriptions? — A.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  except  the 
date  of  January  3. 

By  Senator  Blackburn: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  day  you  testified  about  this  letter? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  know  the  exact  date. 

Senator  Blackburn.  Of  course  the  record  will  show.  This  is 
February  12.     He  testified  here  before  this  letter  was  dated. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know  he  testified  here  Thursday,  w^hich. would 
be  the  7th,  would  it  not?  I  think  it  was  Thursday  he  testified.  We 
told  him  not  to  go  but  to  write  over  there  and  get  the  letter.  He 
wrote  for  the  letter  and  he  says  they  sent  him  a  copy  of  it.  (Address- 
ing the  witness)  What  did  you  do  with  the  letter;  where  was  the 
letter 

Senator  Blackbltrn.  I  am  goin^  to  bring  that  out. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  no  objection. 

By  Senator  Blackburn  : 

Q.  You  stated,  if  I  remember  your  testimony  correctly — and  if  I 
do  not,  you  correct  me,  please — when  you  were  here  last  Thursday, 
if  that  w^as  the  day  you  testified,  that  you  left  that  letter  and  your 
other  papers  in  New  York? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  custody  did  you  leave  that  letter  and  other  papers? — 
A.  Horace  G.  Miller,  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 

Q.  You  left  it  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  that  is  Horace  G.  [looking 
at  letter] — yes,  sir;  Horace  G.  Miller. 

Q.  Were  vou  not  asked  w^hen  you  were  a  witness  here  the  other 
day  to  produce  the  letter  vou  showed  to  the  people  of  whom  you 
asKed  contributions? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  wrote,  did  you  write  to  Horace  G.  Miller  to  send  you 
the  letter? — A.  I  asked  him  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  carried 
around. 

3.  Then  you  did  not  ask  him  to  give  you  the  letter  which  you  prom- 
this  committee  you  would  file  nere? — A.  A  direct  copy  is  just  the 
same  as  the  letter. 

Q.  It  is? — A.  A  copy  from  the  letter  is  the  same  as  the  letter.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  would  send  the  letter  or  not. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  promised  the  committee  that  you  would  pro- 
duce and  file  the  letter  you  used  in  soliciting  these  contributions  you 
meant  that  you  were  not  gomg  to  do  that,  but  you  were  going  to  get 
a  copy? — A.  I  meant  to  get  the  letter. 

Q.  You  didn't  do  it. — A.  He  sent  a  copv  of  the  letter. 

Q.  This  is  not  the  letter  that  you  used? — A.  That  is  a  copy  from 
the  letter. 

Q.  How  do  you  know\:  did  you  ever  compare  tliis  with  the  other? — 
A.  I  read  the  other  letter. 

Q.  And  from  your  memory A.  From  my  memory,  that  is  a 

copy. 

Q.  You  think  this  reads  like  a  copy? — A.  From  my  memory,  sir, 
that  is  a  copy  from  the  letter  1  carried. 
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Q.  Do  you  state  under  oath  that  this  is  a  copy  of  the  letter,  all 
except  the  date  of  January  3? — A.  With  the  exception  of  the  d;ite, 
this  is  a  bona  fide  copy  of  the  letter,  as  I  can  remember  it. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Did  the  letter  that  you  carried  around  contain  these  words: 
''At  the  request  of  Albert  H.  Roland  I  make  the  following  statement?" 
Did  the  letter  that  you  carried  around  asking  for  money  have  those 
words  in  it? — A.  No,  sir;  but  it  had  the  name  on  it. 

Q.  This  letter  has  got  that  statement  on  it 

Senator  Foraker.  If  you  will  allow  me.  I  think  it  is  evident  that 
the  witness  has  not  produced  the  letter,  and  this  can  not  be  said  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  letter,  because  it  is  a  statement;  it  says  that  at  his 
request  this  statement  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  draw  out  whether  it  was  a  copy,  and 
if  it  diflfered  from  the  original,  what  the  diflFerences  were. 

Senator  Hemenway.  K  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  why  not  let 
him  ask  for  the  original  letter  now?  1  don't  see  that  it  has  any  bear- 
ing on  it  one  way  or  the^ other.  I  don't  know  that  it  throws  any 
li^t  on  the  diflEiculty  at  Brownsville,  but  he  might  send  and  get  the 
original  letter. 

Senator  Scott.  Evidently  this  man  made  a  statement,  as  to  what 
he  thought  the  committee  wanted,  to  show  what  he  was  doing,  and 
he  dated  it  the  9th,  instead  of  the  3d. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  ought  to  have  done  what  he  was  told 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  get  the  letter. 

Senator  Blackburn.  The  letter  that  he  was  told  to  ^et  was  the 
letter  that  he  carried-  around  when  he  solicited  contributions.  This 
letter  shows  on  its  face  that  it  is  neither  that  letter  nor  can  it  possibly 
be  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

Senator  Hemenway.  It  might  be  a  copy,  except  as  to  the  date. 

Senator  Blackburn.  No;  because  this  opens  with  the  statement: 
'*At  the  request  of  Albert  H.  Roland,  I  make  the  following  state- 
ment." 

Senator  Foraker.  It  doesn't  purport  to  be  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Senator  Blackburn.  It  shows  on  its  face  that  it  is  not  a  copy. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  we  want  is  the  original  letter. 

Senator  Hemenway.  We  want  the  letter  you  carried  around. 

Senator  Blackburn.  We  don't  want  any  paper  except  the  one 
that  you  presented  to  and  had  read  by  the  people  of  whom  you  asked 
contributions. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  retain  this  witness  until  he  pro- 
duces this  letter? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  don't  care  anything  about  it.  The  man 
seems  to  have  been  given  employment  by  this  committee  of  one 
himdred. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  entirelv  content  with  the  situation  as  it  is. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  keep  the  letter,  if  the  Senator  wants  it. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  I  move  we  hold  this  letter  and  let  the  wit- 
ness be  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  will  be  discharged. 

Senator  Hemenway.  I  don't  think  he  ought  to  be  discharged.  1 
think  he  ought  to  produce  this  letter,  if  he  can. 
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Senator  Blackburn.  I  want  this  letter  to  go  into  the  record  [refer- 
ring to  letter  already  printed  in  the  record]. 

Senator  Hemenway.  We  don't  want  the  committee  deceived  or 
the  witness  left  in  a  false  position. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  the  witness  to  get  the  origi- 
nal letter?    When  can  you  nave  it  here? 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  say,  exactly. 

Senator  Foraker.  Can  you  write  this  afternoon  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  this  evening. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  before  you  can  tell  us  whether  you  can 
or  can  not  have  the  original  letter  here? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  it? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  file  it  with  these  men 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  is  the  letter? — A.  The  secretary  of  the  committee  has  the 
letter. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  back  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Blackburn  : 

Q.  What  did  you  give  it  back  to  him  for? — A.  Because  I  was 
requested  to  turn  it  in  when  I  left. 

Q.  Then  you  were  through  with  your  work,  were  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  they  asked  you  to  return  that  letter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  secretary  asked  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  through  with  your  work  as  a  soliciting 
agent? — A.  He  was  through  with  me  until  I  came  back,  if  I  came 
back. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  work  for  this  committee  first? — ^A.  About 
a  week  before  I  was  subpoenaed  here. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  ask  the  witness  to  write  for  the  original 
letter. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  we  want  now  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  is  it  ? — A.  You  want  the  original  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  as  it  was — as  you  used  it  to  solicit  funds. 

Senator  Scott.  The  letter  you  presented  to  a  man  when  he  gave 
you  money — the  original  letter.     You  write  for  it. 

(Senator  Warner  suggested  an  adjournment.) 

Senator  Foraker.  Before  we  adjourn  I  want  to  say  to  the  com- 
mittee that  I  have  quite  a  number  of  witnesses  from  B  and  D  Compa- 
nies, by  whom  I  could  reinforce  tliis  testimony,  but  I  want  to  pass 
to  C  Company  and  will  take  up  C  Company  in  the  morning.  I  want 
to  reserve  the  right  to  call  the  others  if  I  desire  to  do  so  later  on. 

(Thereupon,  at  3.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Wednesday^  February  13^  1907, 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Scott  (acting  chairman),  Foraker,  Hemenway, 
Warner,  Pettiis,  Blackburn,  Taliaferro,  Foster,  and  Overman. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  now  passing  from 
B  and  D  Companies,  but  1  want  to  go  back  and  confirm  the  testimony 
already  given.  1  have  examined  the  principal  witnesses  with  refer- 
ence to  Companies  B  and  D,  and  1  am  now  going  to  take  up  C  Com- 
pany, reserving  the  right  to  call  other  witnesses  with  reference  to  B 
and  D  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Senator  Scott.  Is  there  any  one  of  the  witnesses  whom  we  can  pay 
off  and  discharge? 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  I  have  discharged  all  that  we  can. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Do  you  object  to  letting  the  witness  go  that 
was  here  yesterday  afternoon,  giving  him  the  option  of  filing  his  letter 
at  anv  time  he  sees  fit  if 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  I  do  not  object  to  that. 

Senator  Scott.  Then  bring  him  in  and  tell  him  to  send  his  letter. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  is  here  for  the  day,  and  before  we  adjourn 
we  will  call  him  in. 

TESTIMONT  OF  CHARLES  H.  MADISON  (COLORED). 

Charles  H.  Madison  (colored),  after  first  b<>ing  daly  sworn  by 
the  acting  chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  Charles  H.  Madison. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  IJ.  S.  Infantry  in 
August  of  last  year,  while  it  was  stationed  at  Brownsville'^ — A,  I 
was,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  with  the  regiments — A.  I  was  there  with  the 
battalion,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  battiilion?  To  what  company  did  you  belong  f — A.  C 
Company',  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  oflScial  position  in  that  compan}^? — A.  Cor- 
poral in  Company  C,  Twenty-fiftn  Infantry,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  At  this  place  I  will  put  in  his  testimonj^  the 
official  record  as  given  us  by  the  War  Depaitment,  found  at  page  250 
of  Senate  Document  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

CHARLES   H.  MADISON. 

Enlisted  December  15,  1894;  was  dischaived  as  a  private  of  Company  A,  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry,  December  14,  1897,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
good. 

Keenlisted  January  1,  1898;  was  discharjred  as  a  private  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  Dei*ember  31,  1900,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
very  good. 
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Keen  listed  January  28,  HK)1;  was  discharged  as  a  lance  corporal  of  Company  K, 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  January  27, 1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  char- 
at^ter  excellent. 

RecnliHted  March  5,  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal  of  CJompany 
C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Noveml>er  16,  1906. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  lon^  were  you  in  the  serviced — A.  Eleven  yeai^s,  nine 
months,  and  eight  days. 

Q.  1  see  that  you  enlisted  December  15,  1894.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  continuously  until  you  were  discharged  in  Novem- 
ber last?--  A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  This  shows  that  you  were  discharged  November  16  last  without 
honor. — A.  November  22,  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  This  shows  tliat  you  were  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal 
of  Company  C  on  November  KJ,  1906.  Have  you  your  discharge 
with  you^ — A.   I  have,  sir. 

Q.  That  may  become  of  some  importance  about  the  matter  of  reen- 
listing.  Just  look  at  your  discharge  and  see.  [The  witness  produced 
a  discfiarge.] 

Q.  Just  open  it  and  let  Senator  Overman  look  at  it  and  tell  us  what 
it  says.     [The  witness  handed  the  paper  to  Senator  Overman.] 

Q.  Senator  Scott  wants  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  were  in  any  bat- 
tles while  vou  were  in  the  service. — A.  In  the  battle  of  El  Caney,  on 
July  1,  1898. 

Q.  An}'  others? — A.  Only  that. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Philippines  with  yoqr  regiment^— A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  in  Skagwa3%  Alaska,  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  did  not  serve  then  continuously  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infan- 
trv? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  His  discharge,  which  1  have  here,  handed  to  me 
bv  the  witness,  shows  that  he  was  discharged  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  on 
November  22,  1906. 

Senator  Foraker.  Then  1  will  put  it  in  my  record  here  that  way. 
It  should  be  the  22<i  instead  of  the  16th. 

Q.  What  pay  were  you  getting  at  the  time  you  were  discharged? — 
A.  Twenty -one  dollars  per  montn,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  that  you  first  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  A. 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  December  14,  1897.  Is  that  rightif — A, 
That  was  the  date  of  my  first  discharge  from  my  first  enlistment. 

Q.  In  the  Twenty-fourth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  were  you  living  in  at  the  time  of  your  first  enlist- 
ment?— A.  Pittsburg,  ta. 

Q.  Where  did  3^ou  enlist— at  Pittsburg? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  reenlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry.  You  changed  from  the  Twenty-fourth  to  the  Twenty- 
fifth? — A.  ^es,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  back,  when  you  were  reenlisted  January  28, 
1901,  according  to  this  record,  to  (Jompany  K,  Twenty-fourth  Infan- 
trv? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  January  28,  1901? 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  right. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  So  that  January  1,  1898,  you  became  a  private  in  Company  C, 
TwentV'Ufth  lafantrvi — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  Spanish-American  war  was  during  the  period  covered  by 
that  enlistment,  which  extended  from  January  1,  1898,  to  December 
31,  1900.  When  was  it  vou  were  in  Alaska? — A.  1  was  there  in  1901, 
sir. 

Q.  With  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Twenty -fifth  and  Twenty-fourth  were  neither  of  them  in 
the  Philippines  prior  to  that  time? — A.  At  that  time  all  the  com- 
panies of  the  Twenty-fourth  wore  in  the  Philippines  except  L  Com- 
pany, which  was  stationed  in  Skagway,  Alaska. 

Q.  At  an}'  rate  you  did  not  go  to  the  Philippines? — A.  1  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  of  any  kind  previous  to  your 
discharee  without  honor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  court-martialed? — A.  I  was  court-martialed 
once  in  1897  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 

Q.  W^hat  for? — A.  For  neglect  of  duty,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  duty  you  neglected? — A.  Well,  I  was  detailed  on 
^uard  and  had  some  prisonei's  out,  and  did  not  carry  out  the  proper 
iDiitructions  which  1  had  received  that  morning. 

Q.  You  were  court-martialed  for  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  court-martialed  for  anything  else? — A.  Nothing 
else,  sir. 

Q.  What  punishment  was  inflicted  on  you? — A.  Ten  days. 

Q.  In  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  corporal  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  a  private  soldier, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  some  prisoners? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^here  was  that? — A.  That  was  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 

Q.  That  is,  some  of  your  own  men  were  under  charges?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  trouble  you  ever  had  while  you  were  a  soldier, 
is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  corporal,  do  you  know  an}' thing  about  the  firing  at 
Brownsville  on  the  night  of  August  13?  If  so,  start  in  and  tell  us 
all  you  can  recollect  about  it,  beginning  by  answering  this  question: 
Where  were  you  when  that  firing  commenced? — A.  I  was  at  Fort 
Brown,  Tex.,  asleep  in  my  company  barracks,  sir,  Company  C, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  3^ou  got  awake? — A.  I  was  awakened  by 
the  explosion  of  firearms. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that? — A.  W^ell,  I  don't  know  definitely, 
but  I  think  it  was  near  about  12  o'clock,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  awake?  What  did  you  hear  and 
what  did  you  see?— A.  When  I  was  awakened,  sir,  why,  I  put  on  my 
clothes,  got  up,  dressed,  put  on  my  trousers  and  shoes,  and  during 
the  time  I  was  putting  on  my  trousers  and  shoes,  the  call  to  arms  was 
sounded,  and  I  put  my  belt  on,  and  after  I  put  my  belt  on,  why,  I 
proceeded  to  the  gun  racks  to  see  if  they  were  open.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  men  were  standing  there  calling  for  tne  man  in  charge  of 
quarters  to  open  the  rack. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  Sergeant  Brawner,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him? — A.  1  did  not,  sir;  but  some  one  exclaimed 
that  he  had  gone  downstairs.  The  senior  duty  sergeant.  Sergeant 
Carlisle,  called  me  by  name  and  told  me  to  go  down  and  tell  him  to 
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come  up  and  open  the  racks,  that  the  call  to  arms  had  been  sounded.  .  I 
proceeded  downstairs,  and  he  was  coniin<r  out  from  the  first  sergeant's 
office,  just  to  the  left  of  the  steps  as  \^ou  go  down.  Meanwhile  Major 
Penrose  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  telling  the  men  to  fall 
in  promptl\%  and  some  of  the  men  exclaimed  that  they  did  not  have 
their  arms,  that  the  racks  was  not  open.  He  said  to  nave  the  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters  to  open  the  racks,  and  if  he 
could  not  get  the  racks  open,  to  break  them  open. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  Major  Penrose. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Then  what  happened  after  you  heard  Major  Penrose  sav  that? — 
A.  1  told  Sergeant  nrawner  that  the  Major  said  to  open  tlie  racks, 
and  he  proceeded  up  the  stairs  to  the  first  rack  on  the  left-hand  side 
going  up,  and  I  got  a  rifle  out  and  went  back  down  and  fell  in  line. 

Q.   llow  did  3  ou  get  the  rifle  out  of  it? — A.  He  unlocked  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  downstairs? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  went  down  and  fell 
in  lino.  After  the  order  was  issued  to  break  the  racks  open  if  they 
could  not  get  them  open,  the  men  was  hammering  on  the  racks. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  were  hammering  on  the  racks?  By  the 
sound,  or  by  seeing  them? — A.   By  the  sound,  sir. 

Q.  The  rack  you  got  into,  was  that  hammered  on,  too,  as  well  as 
the  rest? — A.  It  seemed, sir,  that  all  four  of  them  had  been  hammered 
on;  that  is,  the  men  not  knowing  that  they  had  not  been  unlocked — if 
you  don't  throw  the  bands  back  the  men  would  not  know  whether  they 
were  unlocked  or  not, 

Q.  You  have  a  gun  rack  behind  you  there.  Will  you  indicate  how 
the  band  should  be  throw^i  back,  as  you  have  testified? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
In  unlocking  the  gun  rack 

Q.  You  have  to  do  what?  Here  are  the  keys. — A.  You  unlock  the 
rack  and  leave  the  lock  something  like  that  [indicating],  and  in  the 
dark,  if  a  mao  does  not  know  that  it  is  not  unlocked,  naturally  he  will 
hammer  on  it  thinking  that  it  has  been  unlocked  and  the  band  not 
thrown  back. 

Q.  You  have  shown  us  what  has  to  be  done? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  unless  the  band  was  thrown  back  a  man  would  not  know  it 
was  unlocked? — A.  In  the  dark  you  would  not  notice  it. 

Q.  Which  rack  was  it  you  got  your  gun  out  of,  if  you  can  tell? — 
A.  Well,  the  racks  were  not  numbered,  but  there  was  a  rack  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  steps  going  up. 

Q.  As  you  went  up? — A.  Into  the  dormitory;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  upstairs  on  the  upper  floor? — A.  Upstairs;  yes^  sir. 

Q*  Well,  a,s  soon  as  you  got  your  gun  you  went  down? — A.  Went 
down  and  fell  in  line,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Brawner  there  opening  racks? — A.  He 
was  at  the  rack.    He  opened  the  rack  when  I  got  my  rifle  out. 

Q.  But  you  heard  the  men  pounding  on  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  pounding  with? — A.  Well,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  I  think  it  was  the  fire  ax. 

Q.  The  fire  ax? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  doing  the  pounding? — A.  Personally,  I 
do  not,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  light  there? — A.  We  had  no  li^ht,  sir.  We  had 
orders  not  to  light  anything,  as  we  thought  some  one  was  firing  upon 
the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  sec  what  was  done  as  to  any  of  the  racks,  except  the  one 
that  you  got  your  gun  out  of? — A.  1  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  That  night — you  took  your  gun  and  went  down?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Fell  in?- A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  down  there? — A.  Why,  after  I  fell  in  line,  and 
the  rest  of  the  men  seemingly  had  fell  in  line.  Lieutenant  Greer  was 
put  in  command  of  the  company  by  the  commanding  oflScer.  I  was 
called  personall}^  to  step  out,  load  my  rifle,  and  proceed  over  to 
Captain  Macklin's  quarters  and  tell  him  to  report  to  the  commander^ 
by  orders  of  Acting  Adjutant  Lieutenant  Greer  at  that  time. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  was  captain  of  your  company^ — A.  He  was^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  not  present? — A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  He  was  officer  of  the  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  order? — A.  Lieutenant  Greer,  sir. 

Q.  To  load  your  rifle  and  go  to  his  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  went  over  there,  went  into  the 
hallway  and  into  the  room  that  I  generally  always  went  to,  where  he 
slept,  where  I  went  in  carrying  the  sick  report  wnen  being  detailed  in 
charge  of  quarters,  and  he  could  not  be  found.  His  side  arms  was 
there,  setting  at  the  outride  of  the  door. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  side  arms — his  sword  ? — A.  His  sword. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  His  belt  and  sword.  That  was  all  he  wore 
when  he  was  oeputized  as  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  What  did  you  do,  if  anything,  to  arouse  him  ? — A.  1  went  to  his 
bedroom,  called  for  him,  and  I  could  get  no  response,  and  I  knocked 
on  the  floor  with  the  butt  of  my  rifle.  I  returned  back  to  the<company 
and  reported  to  Lieutenant  Greer  that  he  was  not  at  his  quarters.  He 
told  me  to  take  my  place  in  line. 

Q.  Had  the  company  been  formed  by  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
company  was  formed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  did  when  the  company  was  formed? — 
A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  What? — A.  The  command  '^  Squads  left"  was  given,  which  threw 
the  left  of  the  company  on  the  extreme  right,  and  we  marched  around 
in  rear  of  the  quarters.  He  gave  the  command  "Line  of  squads  on 
left  squad,"  and  the  squads  was  deployed.  After  the  squads  was  de- 
ployed  he  gave  the  command  *'As  skirmishers,"  and  he  gave  the  com- 
mand to  lie  down,  and  for  no  man  to  load  his  piece  unless  excepting 
he  got  orders  from  our  superior  officer,  who  was  Lieutenant  Greer  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Had  you  already  loaded  your  piece?— A.  My  piece  was  unloaded 
then,  sir.  When  I  came  back  from  Captain  MacKlin's  quarters  I  had 
orders  to  unload  my  piece. 

Q.  There  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.   In  front  of  the  barracks? 

Q.  Before  you  moved  around? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  roll  called  at  any  time,  or  were  the  men  counted  at  any 
time,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Started  the  roll  call  when  we  first  fell 
in,  sir,  and  being  in  a  hurry  the  commanding  officer  directed  that 
Lieutenant  Greev  should  count  the  men,  so  thev  finished  up  by  count- 
ing  the  men. 
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Q.  Did  they  count  the  men? — A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result,  if  you  know? — A.  Why,  they  was  reported 
all  present  or  accounted  for. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  yourself,  how  many  men  were  there  ? — A.  I  do  not, 
sir;  not  being  in  the  capacity  of  first  sergeunt  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Ovfuman: 

Q.  Did  Lieutenant  Greer  count  the  men  himself  or  did  he  designate 
somebod}-  else  to  do  it? — A.  Lieutenant  Greer  went  down  the  line  and 
counted  them,  sir. 

By  Senator  Forakek: 

Q.  Did  a  sergeant  go  with  him,  or  anybody? — A.  He  followed  him. 

Q.   Which  sergeant  was  that  ^ — A.  Sergeant  Harley. 

Q.  He  was  first  sergeant? — A.  Acting  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  sergeant? — A.  Sergt.  William  Turner  was  on 
competition  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Q.  He  was  absent. 

Q.  On  competition  drill?— A.  Rifle  competition,  vSir. 

Q.  At  Fort  Sill  ^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  on  duty  behind  the  wall  in  the  way  you  describe. 
W^hat  did  vou  do  the  remainder  of  that  night? — A.  Wh}",  after  the  line 
of  skirmisliers  being  formed,  I  was  called  again  by  Lieutenant  Greer 
to  step  out  and  report  to  the  commanding  officer.  I  reported  to  the 
commanding  officer.  He  told  me  to  take  two  men  off  the  extreme 
right  of  my  squad  and  make  a  patrol  around  the  hospital,  commissary, 
quartermaster's  storehouse,  and  post  noncommissioned  staff,  and  I 
took  the  two  men  and  started  on  tne  patrol. 

Q.  What  men  did  you  take? — A.  rrivates  Thomas  L.  Moseley  and 
Mark  Garman. 

Q.  You  say  the  commanding  officer  told  you.  You  mean  Major 
Penrose  told  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  patrol? — A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  How^  long  did  it  require  to  make  it? — A.  I  don't  know,  exactly. 
I  think  it  was  about  thirty -five  or  forty  minutes,  perhaps. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  guardhouse? — A.  I  went  by  th<?  guardhouse  and 
went  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  And  then  what  else? — A.  I  went  to  the  hospital  and  stopped  at 
the  hospital  and  asked  the  first-class  sergeant  of  the  Hospital  Corps 
was  there  any  damage  done  around  there,  and  he  told  me  that  tw'D  or 
three  shots  passed  over — he  heard  the  sound  of  them  passing  over  \\\% 
private  residence. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  The  first-class  sergeant  of  the  Hospital 
Corps.     I  don't  know  him  by  name,  sir. 

Q.   Would  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him? — A.  I  would,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  charge  of  the  hospital? — A.  He  was  standing  on  the 
porch.  I  suppose  he  was,  sir.  I  don't  know  how  many  sergeants  the 
Hospital  Corps  had. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do? — A.  I  proceeded  around  after  that  and 
went  to  the  noncommissioned  officers'  staff  quarters  to  wake  them 
they  were  asleep.     1  asked  them  if  anj'one  had  been  hurt  or  anvthing, 
and  the^^  claimed  that  they  had  not — they  did  not  know  anytliing  at 
the  time  about  the  shooting — some  of  them  that  1  waked  up.' 
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Q.  Did  you  get  any  similar  report  about  balls  passing  over  the  hos- 
pital from  anybody  except  the  serf*;eant^ — A.  1  only  asked  the  ser- 
geant.    There  was  quite  a  number  of  patients  standing  out  there. 

Q.  When  you  returned  where  did  you  find  3^our  company? — A.  1 
reported  back  to  my  company  in  the  same  position  in  which  I  left 
them. 

Q.  Behind  the  wall? — A.   Behind  the  wall. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  after  that? — A.  Lieutenant  Greer  directed 
me  to  report  all  the  facts  to  the  commanding  officer.  1  reported  to 
him  at  the  main  gate. 

Q.  He  was  stationed  there? — A.  He  was  standing  there,  him  and 
Mayor  Macomb  and  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  And  you  made  a  report  to  him  of  the  result  of  your  patrol  inside 
of  the  reservation? — A.    les,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  outside  of  the  reservation^ — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Then  what  happened?  —A.  He  told  mc  to  report  back  to  my 
compan3^ 

Q.  Did  you? — A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  occurred? — A.  When  1  reported  back  to  the  com- 
pany Captain  Macklin  then  had  charge  of  the  company. 

Q.  He  had  appeared  ?—►  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  him? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  occurred  then? — A.  At  that  time  he  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  company.  He  told  me  to  take  my  place  in  the  line,  in  the  rear 
of  the  tile  closers. 

Q.  The  place  yoM  had  stepped  out  of  when  you  had  started  to  make 
the  patrol.  Was  that  it? — A.  No,  sir;  the  company  had  then  been 
formed  in  front  of  the J^ari-acks,  when  I  got  bacK  from  reporting  to 
the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Your  compan}^  was  then  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  j^our  place  in  front  of  the  file  closers^ — A.  In  the 
rear  of  the  tile  closers. 

Q.  What  was  done  then? — A.  Captain  Macklin  had  all  the  men  then 
to  turn  in  their  arms  into  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Into  the  storeroom  or  the  gun  racks,  which  do  you  mean? — A. 
Into  the  storeroom,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  downstairs  ? — A.  Downstairs,  and  lock  them  up.  About 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  later  the  commanding  officer  sent  an 
order  around  for  Company  C  to  get  ready  to  go  on  outpost  duty. 

Q.  Had  you  gone  to  bed  before  that  order  came  ? — A.  Some  of  the 
men  had  been  lying  around,  sir,  fixing  to  go  to  bed. 

Q.  The  guns  were  all  turned  in  and  locked  up  ? — A.  All  turned  in 
and  lockea  up. 

Q.  Were  any  precautions  taken  by  anybody  that  you  know  of  to 
see  whether  the  guns  were  all  turned  in? — A.  f  don't  understand  your 
question. 

Q.  Did  anybody  count  the  guns  when  they  were  turned  in  to  sec 
that  thev  were  all  there  ? — ^A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  that? — ^A.  The  captain,  and  also  the  quartermaster's 
serceant  was  counting  them. 

Q.  When  they  were  put  in  the  storeroom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  storeroom  was  locked  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  about  twenty-five  minutes  later  you  got  an  order  for  C 
Company  to  go  on  duty? — A.  On  outpost  duty. 

Q.  On  outpost  duty.  What  did  you  do  then? — A.  The  guns  were 
issued  out  to  the  men  again,  and  they  fell  in  line.  The  company 
marched  down  to  the  main  gate  and  started  from  the  main  gate, 
establishing  posts,  three  men  at  each  post,  imtil  they  reached  the 
seventh  post,  which  I  was  in  command  of,  down  next  to  the  quarter- 
master's storehouse,  and  remained  there  until  the  next  morning  about 
half  past  8  o'clock,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it. 

Q.  There  is  a  map  on  the  wall.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  it  and 
locate,  if  you  can,  the  seventh  post.  I  will  just  ask  you,  so  we  may  see 
it  as  we  go  along,  where  is  post  No.  1  ? — A.  Post  No.  1,  sir,  was  at  the 
guardhouse. 

Q.  Now,  Senator  Scott  will  show  you  where  the  guardhouse  is  on 
that  map. 

Senator  Scott.  Here  is  the  guardhouse  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  \Miere  is  post  No.  2? — A.  Post  No.  2  was  in  the  rear  of  the  sol- 
diers' quarters. 

Q.  The  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  Along  here,  or  along  between  here  and  the  wall 
which  extended  aroimd  f 

Senator  Foraker.  He  walked  in  rear  and  then  in  front? 

A.  In  rear  and  then  in  front. 

Q.  Then  where  was  post  No.  3? — A.  In  rear  of  the  officers'  quar- 
ters—rear and  front  at  night. 

Q.  Now,  where  was  post  No.  4? — A.  No.  4  was  at  the  quartermas- 
ter's corral. 

Senator  Scott.  Here  is  the  quartermaster's  stable  [indicating]. 

A.  It  extended  around  those  buildings. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  was  No.  4?— A.  No.  4. 

Q.  Where  was  No.  5  ? — A.  We  did  not  have  any  No.  5,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  No.  7? — A.  No.  7  was  outpost  duty  that  night, 
and  it  was  a  cossack  post. 

Q.  First,  was  there  any  No.  6?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  numbered  from 
lto7. 

Senator  Scott.  He  is  referring  to  the  company  being  put  on  special 
duty  that  night  out  in  town.     He  said  they  went  out  the  gate. 

IheWrTNESS.  No,  sir;  you  misimderstood  me. 

Q.  Let  us  get  it  right,  then. — A.  I  said  we  extended  from  the  main 
gate  of  the  reservation  around  to  the  quartermaster's  storehouse  inside 
of  the  reservation. 

By  Senator  Foraker. 

Q.  Two  men  together;  how  far  apart? — A.  One  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  each  cossack  post  with  three  privates. 

Q.  I  do  not  get  that  name.     VNTiatisit? — A.  Cossack. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  'Where  was  post  No.  7,  that  you 
were  in  charge  of? — A.  At  trie  (juartermaster's  storehouse. 

Q.  Was  that  the  extreme  right  of  your  company?— A.  That  was 
that  night  the  extreme  right. 

Q.    You  were  m  charge  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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?.  How  long  did  jou  remain  there? — A.  Until  about  8.30,  as  near 
can  remember,  s^  the  next  morning. 

Senator  Foster.  Wnere  were  posts  No.  5  and  No.  6? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  he  pointed  out  post  5  at  the  corral. 

A.  That  is  No.  4. 

Q.  Is  there  a  No.  5? — A.  Only  on  that  night,  sir,  the  posts  num- 
bered from  left  to  right. ' 

Q.  Where  was  No.  5  that  night? — A.  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you; 
I  don't  really  know.  The  outpost  duty  is  diflFerent  altogether  from 
garrison  duty. 

Q.  For  the  regular  garrison  duty  you  had  no  posts  5,  6,  or  7? — A. 
No.  sir ;  we  had  only  four  posts. 

Q.  I  understand  it  then.  But  that  night  you  had  seven  posts  ? — A. 
We  had  seven  by  putting  on  the  cossack  posts. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  charge  of  cossack  post  No.  7  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  under  you  ? — A.  I  had  three  men. 

y.  How  near  to  you  were  any  of  the  other  men  of  your  company? — 
A.  Well,  they  extended  about  150  yards,  perhaps,  apart,  I  think,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  squads  were  150  yards  apart? — ^A.  The 
squads,  that  is  what  I  have  reference  to,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  topography  of  that  town?  Nobody  has  told  us 
about  that.  Is  that  level  ground  or  is  it  hilly,  or  what? — A.  The  post 
seems  to  be  setting  on  a  level  spot,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  ground  inside  of  the  reservation  is  level  ? — ^A.  Level. 

Q.  And  how  is  it  outside  the  post  ?  Is  that  situated  on  level  ground. 
or  on  what  kind  of  ground  ? — ^A.  Why,  yes,  sir;  it  seems  to  be  on  level 
ground,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  remained  there  in  charge  of  your  three  men  until  you 
were  reUeved  in  the  morning,  as  I  understand  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  see  what  occurred  with  any  other  men  or  at 
any  other  place  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  in  the  morning  first? — A.  Why,  in  the  morning, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  about  6.30,  or  perhaps  not  quite  so  late, 
Captain  Macklin  came  around  and  inspected  the  rifles. 

Q.  Came  around  inspecting  the  rifles?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  before  vou  came  off  duty? — ^A.  Before  coming  off  duty. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  when  he  got  to  your  post? — ^A.  When  he  got 
to  my  post — an  officer  approachmg  like  that,  I  had  one  of  my  men 
stay  on  post  and  the  other  two  to  fall  in,  standing  at  attention,  and 
he  told  me  to  bring  the  men  to  inspection  of  arms,  and  they  brought 
the  pieces  up  and  he  inspected  them. 

Q.  Did  he  right  there  inspect  the  guns  ? — A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  him? — ^A.  Sergt.  Newton  Carlisle, 
of  Company  C. 

Q.  Or  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  in  company  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  assist  m  any  way  in  this  inspection? — A.  The  only 
thing,  he  followed  along,  sir. 

O.  What  was  the  character  of  that  inspection? — A.  To  see  if  any 
of  tne  men  had  fired  their  pieces  during  tne  night. 

Q.  Was  it  a  careful  inspection? — A.  It  was,  sir;  very  careful, 
indeed. 
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Q.  Tell  lis  what  he  did — did  he  take  the  guns  and  look  at  them 
A.  He  taken  each  man's  rifle,  first  taken  the  bolt  out  and  looked 
through  it  to  see  if  any  powder  or  smoke,  if  it  had  been  shot  recently, 
or  anything. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  examination? — A.  Well,  it  seemed 
as  though  all  the  rifles  were  clean.  He  could  not  find  anything  the 
matter  with  them. 

Q.  He  passed  all  of  them,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  an  inspection  at  the  same  time  of  the  ammunition  ? — 
A.  Well,  no,  sir;  on  tnat  morning  he  did  not  make  an  inspection  of 
the  ammunition  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  later  make  any  inspection  of  .the  ammunition? — A.  After 
we  came  off  e:uard  that  morning  and  came  into  quarters  each  and 
every  man  had  to  turn  in  all  liis  ammunition  that  he  had  been  issued. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  ammunition?  To  whom  did 
you  turn  it  in? — A.  All  the  ammunition  was  turned  into  the  quar- 
termaster's sergeant. 

Q.  How^  mucn  ammunition  did  you  have  and  what  kind  of  ammu- 
nition did  you  have? — A.  Well,  wnen  the  firing  commenced  we  only 
had  the  reduced-range  ammunition;  but  later  on  we  were  issued 
ammunition;  after  we  had  fallen  in  line,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  this  reduced-range  ammunition?  Is 
that  the  guard  ammunition? — A.  That  is  the  ammunition  that  we 
used  in  the  garrison  for  guard  duty,  sir,  and  it  has  lead  bullets. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  no  ammunition  except  that  kind  until  after 
the  firing  was  over? — ^A.  We  had  not,  sir. 

Q.  Wnen  were  you  given  that  ammunition? — ^A.  We  were  issued 
that  between  the  31st  of  July  and  the  31st  of  August. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  you  got  your  new  guns  and  new  anrntiunition 
at  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  left  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q^  How  much  anununition  did  you  have  when  you  left  Niobrara 
for  Brownsville? — A.  We  had  20  rounds  of  ball  ammunition,  sir. 

Q.  Ball  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  regular  ball  cartridge? — A.  Steel  jackets;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  carried  that  en  route  to  Browoisville,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  writh  respect  to  your  ammunition  when 
you  got  there?— A.  When  we  got  to  Brownsville,  on  or  about  the 
3l8t,  orders  was  issued  that  day  for  every  man  to  turn  in  all  his  ball 
ammunition  and  to  be  issued  10  rounds  of  this  reduced  range 
ammunition. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  in  all  your  ball  ammunition? — A.  We  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  all  checked  up  ? — ^A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Turned  in  to  whom  ? — A.  To  the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  Then  he  issued  to  you  the  guard  ammunition? — ^A.  The  guard 
amnmnition;  10  rounds. 

Q.  Ten  rounds  to  each  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  did  you  have  any  other  ammunition  except  that  10  rounds 
of  guard  ammunition  from  then  on  until  after  the  firing? — ^A.  Not 
until  after  the  firing  that  night,  sir;  we  were  issued  some  more. 

Q.  Then  you  say  anmiumtion  was  issued  that  night.  Was  it  dis- 
tributed or  was  it  simply  brought  out  of  the  storeroom? — ^A.  There 
was  a  box  opened  and  just  given  to  the  men.     I  don't  know  exactly — 
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some  of  the  men  might  have  had  15  rounds  and  some  might  have 
gotten  hold  of  20 — being  in  the  matter  of  confusion,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  that  amnmnition  later  when  you  came  oflF 
guard  ?  You  said  you  were  required  to  turn  in  j^our  ammunition  ? — ^A. 
Why,  it  was  turned  back  to  the  quartermaster. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  while  you  were  out  on  duty  that  night? — 
A.  Why,  sir,  I  had  20  rounds. 

Q.  Of  what? — A.  Of  ball  ammunition  and  10  rounds  of  the  reduced 
range. 

Q.  Well,  the  next  morning,  when  you  came  oflF  duty,  what  hap- 
pened?— ^A.  The  next  morning,  when  we  came  oflF  duty,  we  sent  it 
back  to  the  quartermaster's  sergeant. 

Q.  Turned  back  your  b?ll  cartridges  and  t'lso  your  guard  ammu- 
nition, did  you? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  about  the  guard  ammunition, 
but  we  tinned  back  the  ball  ammunition  wliich  we  were  issued  that 
night. 

Q.  Wi8  thi*,t  counted  out  and  checked  up,  or  not? — A.  It  was 
counted  out  and  checked  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  to  anybody  but  yourself?  Do  you  know  how 
it  was  with  the  other  men,  or  are  you  telling  us  just  what^happened  as 
to  yourself? — ^A.  I  am  telling  you  about  myself ,  but  those  tmngs  were 
a  general  rule  through  the  company.  Wrien  you  open  a  box  there 
is  1,200  rounds  in  it,  and  there  was  only  one  box  opened  that  night* 

Q.  That  was  turned  back  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  quartermaster  s  sergeant  was  McMurray,  was  it  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  here,  isn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  can  tell  us  about  what  happened  when  you  turned  in  your 
ammunition.     Was  it  counted  or  not? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  there  anv  other  examination  of  the  guns  that  you  know  of 
except  that  made  by  Captain  Macklin  on  the  post?  Was  there  any 
other  inspecton  of  tne  guns — ss  to  your  guns — except  that  made  by 
Captain  Macklin  on  the  post  at  6.30  in  the  mormng?  Were  they 
inspected  again? — A    No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  present  to  see  anything  about  the  inspection 
of  tke  other  guns  of  your  company?— A.  I  were  not,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not,  in  connection  with  target 
practice,  there  is  any  chance  for  men  to  get  any  surplus  ammunition  ? — 
A.  There  is  none. 

Q.  We  have  inquired  about  that  so  fully  that  I  will  not  go  into  it. 
The  others  can  ask  you  on  cross-examination  about  the  details  of  it 
if  they  want  to.  Now,  about  the  cleaning  of  guns ;  you  have  had  expe- 
rience in  cleaning  these  guns,  have  you? — ^A.  For  the  past  11  years. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  the  Krag  before  you  got  the  new  nfle? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  I  had  the  Springfield  before  I  got  that. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  long  it  takes  to  clean  a  gun  after  it  has  been  fired,  say 
a  half  dozen  times,  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection.— A.  Well,  sir,  to 
clean  a  gun  for  rigid  inspection  will  take  at  least  thirty  or  thirty-five 
minutes,  to  use  s^  soda,  with  a  wiping  rod  and  clean  rags. 

Q.  Would  it  alter  your  estimate  of  the  time  necessary  to  clean  a 
gun  if  I  told  you  that  distin^shed  oflBcers  of  the  Army  assert  that 
uiese  guns  could  be  cleaned  m  two  or  three  minutes  after  they  had 
been  med  ? — ^A.  That  is  a  matter  of  impossibility.    Any  time  a  gun 
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has  been  fired,  it  takes  at  least,  for  a  rigid  inspection,  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  minutes  to  clean  it. 

Q.  That  is  your  estimate  of  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done  in  ten  minutes? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  twenty  minutes? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  the  matter  of  cleaning  guns  some  are  more  expert 
than  others? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true  enough. 

Q.  To  clean  a  gun  in  the  way  you  indicate,  what  faciUties  does  a 
man  need  ?    That  is,  he  must  have  a  cleaning  rod  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.     * 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  cleaning  rod  that  accompanied  the  gun,  or  did 
you  just  have  certain  cleaning  rods  for  each  company? — ^A.  Four 
cleaning  rods  in  a  company,  sir. 

Q.  That  rod  hanging  on  the  rack  at  your  right  there  is  a  cleaning 
rod,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  cleaning  rod,  sir. 

Q.  Only  four  to  each  company.  Did  Company  C  have  the  cleaning 
rods  with  them  that  night,  out  on  duty  ? — A.  Tney  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  wf.8  possible  for  a  soldier  to  clean  one  of 
these  guns  without  any  rod,  so  that  it  would  pass  inspection. — A.  No, 
sir;  it  was  a  matter  of  impossibihty. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  could  clean  a  gun  with  nothing  but 
this  thong  brush. — A.  How  is  that,  sir? 

Q.  Comd  you  clean  one  of  those  guns,  using  nothing  but  the  thong 
brush,  so  that  it  would  pi\ss  inspection? — A.  No,  sir;  you  could  not. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  thong  orush? — A.  It 
simply  stirs  the  powder  up;  that  is  about  all,  sir. 

Q.  The  powder  has  to  be  swabbed  out — washed  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Army  officials  furnish  you  the  sal  soda  for  that  purpose, 
do  they  not  ? — A.    i  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  required  to  learn  the  use  of  it  to  get  the  gun  clean  ? — r 
A.*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ddd  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  shooting? — ^A.  I  didn't, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  engaged  in  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
^'  Q    Do  you  know  who  did  do  this  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  anybody  in  yoiu*  Company 
C  did  this  snooting? — A.  How  is   hat,  sir? 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  beUeve  that  any  man  in  Company  C  did 
any  of  this  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  any  man  of 
Company  B,  or  any  man  of  Company  C,  or  any  man  of  Company  D, 
of  doing  any  of  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  withheld  any  knowledge  from  anybody  with  regard 
to  this  matter  ? — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

O.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  tell  all  you  know  about  this  matter? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  your  men  on  guard  that  night,  the  men  who  were  in  your 
cha^e,  have  cleaned  their  guns  without  you  seeing  them  at  it? — 
A.  'fliey  could  not,  sir. 

Q.  Aiid  as  it  was  with  you,  as  to  your  men,  it  was  as  to  all,  I  sup- 
pose; each  squad  had  an  officer  in  charge,  had  it  not?— A.  Had  a 
noncommissioned  officer  in  charge.  li-   T^ 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  gun  racks  of  Company  C  the  next  morning 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  your  racks  were  injured? — ^A.  I 
hear  that  four  of  them  were.     1  don  t  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  them? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  them  the  next  morning? — ^A. 
It  was  said  they  were  sent  to  the  blacksmith  shop  for  repairs. 

Q.  They  were  sent  in  broad,  open  daylight,  were  they? — ^A.  They 
were,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  sent;  did  anybody  go  with  them? — ^A.  Not 
being  positive,  I  think  the  quartermaster-sergeant  went  with  them. 

Senator  Wabnee.  He  can  only  speak  as  to  his  own  knowledge. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  only  want  to  know  what  he  knows. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  You  don't  know   anything  about  it  of  your  own  personal 
knowledge? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Fobakeb.  Take  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Wabneb: 

Q.  When  you  turned  in  your  guns,  when  was  that,  after  the 
formation  of  the  company,  that  night  of  the  13  th,  the  first  time  you 
turned  in  the  guns,  after  that? — ^A.  It  was  about  an  hour  after  the 
shooting  occurred. 

Q.  Where  were  the  guns  placed? — ^A.  They  were  placed  in  the 
storeroom. 

Q.  Not  in  the  gun  racks? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  were  they  placed  in  the  storeroom  ? — ^A.  They  were  placed 
in  there  by  orders  of  the  company  commander;  in  compliance  with 
orders,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  usual  way  of  doing? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not;  it 
wasn't  the  usual  way  of  doing. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  way? — ^A.  That  was  a  case  not  covered  by 
instructions.  This  had  never  happened  before.  The  usual  way  is  to 
put  them  in  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  this  had  never  happened  before,  that  they 
had  been  ordered  to  be  turned  in  to  the  storeroom,  is  that  what  you 
mean?  I  don't  understand  myself,  is  the  reason  I  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion.— ^A.  No,  sirj  that  had  never  been  ordered  before,  that  they 
should  be  turned  m  to  the  storeroom. 

Q.  And  you  know  of  no  reason  for  that? — A.  The  reason  that 
might  have  been  given  for  that  was  that  the  armracks  had  been 
broken,  perhaps. 

O.  Was  there  such  a  reason  given  ? — A.  No  reason  was  given  that 
nimt,  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  tne  gun  racks  afterward  ? — A.  I  never  seen  them 
the  next  morning — the  condition  of  them,  at  least. 

Q.  Now,  when  that  gun  rack  is  unlocked  for  the  taking  out  of  a  gun, 
it  is  thrown  back  like  unbuckling  a  belt  and  throwing  it  back,  is  it  not, 
so  as  to  leave  all  the  guns  free  [indicating  with  the  gun  rack]  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  gun  in  the  rack.  That  was  what  was  done  with  the  gun 
rack  from  which  you  got  your  gim? — ^A.  That  is  the  one  that  Ser- 
geant Brawner  opened,  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  You';say  you  heard  hammering  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Brawner  give  any  instructions  about  that  ? — 
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A.  In  the  midst  of  confusion,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  Sergeant  Braw- 
ner  said. 

Q.  You  can  not  remember  his  saying  anything? — A.  I  couldn't 
distinguish  his  voice,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  to  stop  the  hammering,  or  what  the  hammering  was 
about? — A.  That  was  spoken  bv  Sergeant  Carlisle,  for  the  men  to 
quit  hammering  and  wait  until  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  quarters  opened  the  gim  racks. 

Q.  When  was  that  order  given  by  Sergeant  Carlisle? — A.  It  was 
given  during  the  confusion,  su-. 

Q.  Did  the  men  obey  the  order? — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  obey 
the  order,  because  the  men  were  making  a  lot  of  noise,  and  they  didn  t 
understand  him,  perhaps. 

Q.  Making  a  noise  ot  what  kind? — A.  Opening  the  racks  and  get- 
ting our  guns,  so  that  we  could  fall  in. 

Q.  That  is  the  kind  of  noise  you  mean  ? — A.  Opening  the  racks  to 
get  a  gun  and  hollering  around  to  fall  in. 

Q.  That  is  the  noise  vou  referred  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  kind  of  a  noise? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I 
didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  1  our  men  were,  then,  after  that,  given  the  arms  again — that  is, 
your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  given  back  by  orders  of  the 
commandms:  officer  to  fall  in  for  outpost  duty. 

3.  Did  all  of  your  company  go  on  outpost  duty? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
dn't  say  that  every  man  went,  but  all  that  we  were  supposed  to 
have  went  on  under  the  direction  of  the  company  commander. 

Q.  And  all  that  were  supposed  to  go  on,  were  those  all  that  were 
supposed  to  be  there  for  duty? — A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  w^ere  distributed  at  these  different  posts? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Seven  men  and  a  noncommissioned  officer  at  each  of  the  posts  ? — 
A.  How  is  that  ? 

Q.  Was  your  company  distributed  to  each  of  the  seven  posts? — A. 
They  were  distributed  along  to  each  of  the  seven  posts. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  asked  him  if  there  were  seven  men  at  each 
post. 

Senator  Warner.  No;  I  said  seven  posts.  He  understands,  I 
think.     I  meant  seven  posts,  at  least. 

Senator  Foraker.  les. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  guns  that  the  men  had,  so  far  as  you  know,  were  not  inspected 
that  night,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No,  sir;  my  men's  guns  were 
not  inspected  on  the  post  that  I  had  charge  of. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  you  can  speak  of  definitely,  of  course? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  it  was  about  6.30  o'clock  in  the  morning? — ^A.  As  near  as 
I  can  remember;  it  may  have  been  later,  and  may  have  been  earlier. 

Q.  Could  these  guns  be  cleaned  with  oil  and  a  rag  and  a  rod? — ^A. 
Could  they  be  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  be  cleaned  with  a  rag  and  oil  and 
a  rod. 

Q.  Yes.  Is  there  any  oil  provided  for  the  cleaning  of  the  guns? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  oil  sent  from  the  arsenals  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
riffes.     It  is  kept  in  the  quartermaster's  storeroom. 
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Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention,  Corporal,  so  that  you  can  under- 
stand, to  this.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  little  can,  or  whatever 
you  may  call  it,  in  the  butt  of  this  Springfield  rifle,  which  contains 
this  brush,  of  which  you  speak,  in  one  ena,  and  the  oil  in  the  other 
end? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

2.  That  was  for  that  purpose;  you  could  clean  the  gun  with  that, 
d  you  not? — A.  That  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  up  the 
bolt,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  clean  a  gun  with  that,  could  you  not? — A.  There 
wouldn't  be  enough  in  there  to  clean  it. 

Q.  Not  enough? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  reason  why  you  could  not  clean  it  with  that  ? — 
A.  How  is  that,  sir? 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  reason  why  you  could  not  clean  it  with  that, 
except  that  there  is  not  enough  of  it?— A.  As  you  frame  the  question, 
I  don't  understand  the  question. 

Q.  That  is  right,  do  not  answer  if  you  do  not  understand  it.  You 
have  said,  as  I  understand,  that  the  gun  could  not  be  cleaned  with 
that  oil  because  there  was  not  enough  of  the  oil  to  clean  a  gun. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  answer? — A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  reason  you  can  give,  excepting  that? — A. 
Well  I  don't  know  as  there  is. 

Q.  You  heard  the  first  shooting  of  the  night? — A.  I  was  awakened 
by  the  explosion  of  arms,  sir.  I  don't  know.  There  might  have 
been  a  number  of  shots  fired  before  I  wakened  up. 

Q.  Where  were  those  shots  from,  what  direction? — A.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  down  next  between 
B  Company's  and  C  Company's  quarters,  shooting,  firing  upon  the 
quarters,  coming  in  from  tnat  way,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  say  between  B  and  C  Company's  Quarters,  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  this  map.  I  believe  that  we  nave  been 
calling  this  east  up  here. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Here  is  Elizabeth  street  marked  on  this  map,  on  which  you  enter 
into  the  gate  of  the  garrison  here,  you  see. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  next  street  here  is  Washington  street. — A.  How  does 
that  run  to  the  barracks,  vertical — I  mean  parallel? 

Q.  That  is  supposed  to  run  north  and  south,  I  take  it,  from  the 
map? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  And  then  the  next,  east  of  that,  is  Adams  street,  running  parallel 
to  the  other.     You  notice  those,  do  jrou  not ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  parallel. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want,  Corporal,  if  you  can  remember,  is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shooting;  from  what  point  in  here  did  it  come,  say,  back  of 
B  quarters  and  C  quarters?    Just  point  yourself,  if  you  wisn  to. 

Senator  Scott.  Show  him  B  and  C  quarters. 

The  Witness.  Which  is  B  and  which  is  C? 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  is  B,  and  that  is  C,  and  that  is  the  vacant  quarters,  up 
there. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.     What  is  this  street? 

Q.  That  is  what  is  called  the  Garrison  road.  We  have  been  calling 
that  Garrison  road. — ^A.  Behind  the  quarters "i 
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Q.  Running  behind  the  quarters. 

Senator  Fohaker.  That  is  right  in  front  of  the  wall. 

The  Witness.  In  front  of  the  wall.  Which  is  Elizabeth  street,  do 
you  say? 

Senator  Warner.  This  is  EUzabeth  street  here. 

The  Witness.  It  seemed  to  be  in  this  road  here,  and  it  might  have 
been  out  in  EUzabeth  street;  I  couldn't  say  [indicating  on  map]. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  is,  it  seemed  to  be  in  Garrison  road? — In  the  city,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  city,  this  side,  this  way  [indicating]  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  back  in  the  city  would  you  have  placed  those  shots  ? — 
A.  I  couldn't  say,  sir. 

O.  You  know  where  the  telegraph  office  was  on  the  comer  of  Eliza- 
beth street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Marked  '^  1 "  in  red  here  [indicating]? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  with  reference  to  the  shooting? — A.  It  may  have 
been  right  there,  and  it  may  have  been  further  down  in  the  city;  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  I  see  here  also,  marked  ''2"  on  the  map,  a  building.  How  was 
the  shooting  with  reference  to  that?  That  is  on  the  alley  between 
Elizabeth  street  and  Washington  street? — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly, 
sir;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  would  not  pretend  to  say  exactly? — ^A.  That  I  knowed, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  in  all  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  there  was 
quite  a  number  of  shots.  1  didn't  take  time,  or  anything  like  that, 
to  count  them. 

Q.  No,  I  assume  not;  but  just  approximately,  was  it  100  or  150? — 
A.  I  couldn't  really  make  a  rough  guess  at  it.  I  don't  know  exactly. 
It  may  have  been  50  or  75. 

Q.  I  do  not  pretend  to  think  that  you  could  exactly  know,  Cor- 
poral.— A.  No,  sir. 

^    Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  implv  by  that  question  that  you  could. 
I    Senator  Foraker.  It  might  have  been  150,  I  suppose. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Senator  Foraker  says  it  might  have  been  150. — ^A.  It  might 
have  been,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  shooting  done?  What  was  the  character  of 
it?— A.  Well,  you  frame  your  question;  I  don't  exactly  understand 
you. 

Q.  Was  it  in  volleys? — ^A.  No,  sir-  when  I  wakened  up  it  didn't 
seem  that  way,  sir.     l!t  was  just  mixea  firing. 

Q.  Afterwards — excuse  me,  perhaps  you  did  not  get  through  with 
your  answer;  I  may  have  cut  you  on.  I  did  not  want  to  do  that. — 
A.  (Continuing.)  No,  sir;  it  didn't  sound  like  volleys. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  mixed  firing? — ^A.  I  mean  six-shooters, 
or  shot  guns^  or  Winchester  rifies,  it  may  nave  been;  mixed. 

Q.  Anything  else? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Six-shooters  and  shotguns  and  Winchester  rifles? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  firing  was  in  what  direction;  can  you  tell? — ^A.  The 
firing  seemed  to  be  over  toward  the  barracks. 

Q.  Toward  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  of  the  barracks  afterwards  to 
see  if  there  were  any  marks? — ^A.  Did  I? 

Q.  Yes,  at  any  time? — ^A.  That  morning  I  went  down  to  the  bar- 
racks and  went  down  to  B  Company.  Of  course,  I  went  down  there. 
It  seemed  like  that  was  where  the  stoutest  fire  was,  coming  toward 
their  quarters.     I  went  down  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  How  close  an  inspection  did  you  make?— A.  I  just  merely  went 
down  there,  walking  around.  You  could  say  a  very  close  inspection, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word.     I  didn't  find  anything. 

Q.  After  that  shooting  what  effort,  if  any,  did  you  make  to  find  out 
who  did  the  shooting? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  made  all  efforts  on  earth,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  sir.  I  was  called  over  by  my  company  com- 
mander and  the  case  was  explained  to  me,  and  I  tried  to  find  out  who 
did  it,  and  I  naturally  talked  around  among  the  men  and  wondered, 
not  being  in  a  hostile  country,  who  would  ever  attempt  to  fire  upon 
the  barracks,  or  anything  like  that,  and  I  couldn't  find  out  anything. 

Q.  Was  it  then  said  that  there  was  a  suspicion  that  members  of  the 
company — one  of  the  companies — had  done  the  shooting  up  of  the 
town? — A.  The  next  mommg,  sir? 

Q.  Yes;  or  the  next  day. — A.  The  next  day,  some  time,  it  was 
claimed  that  they  found  some  clips. 

Q.  Clips  and  shells? — A.  Clips  and  some  shells,  or  so  they  say. 

Q.  Shells  such  as  you  use  in  the  Springfield  rifle  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
what  the  ammunition  was.     I  never  inspected  the  ammunition. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  the  report  was? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They 
claimed  it  was  the  ammunition  of  the  Springfield  rifle. 

Q.  When  was  that  with  reference  to  the  talk  you  had  with  your 
company  commander? — A.  I  don't  know;  that  was  the  next  day.  I 
was  talking  with  some  of  the  noncommissioned  officers,  sir,  to  assist 
in  finding  out  who  might  have  done  the  shooting. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — ^A.  I  went  around  among  the  men,  wonder- 
ing who  could  have  ever  attempted  to  fire  upon  the  post,  or  anything 
like  that,  and  just  discussing  in  that  manner,  not  being  in  a  hostile 
country. 

Q.  Any  other  examination  ?  Any  other  attempt  to  find  out  than 
that  way? — ^A.  In  every  way,  in  talking.  We  have  talked  it  over 
again  and  again,  you  understand,  sir. 

Q.  You  wondered  who  could  have  fired  upon  the  fort  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  return  now  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  company. 
When  you  first  got  out,  wliat  was  the  first  thing  you  did  after  hearing 
the  firing?— A.  That  night? 

p^Q.  Yes. — A.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  put  on  my  trousers  and 
shoes. 

Q.  Then  what? — A.  After  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded  I  put  on 
my  belt,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on. — ^A.  And  proceeded  to  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  see  was,  had  you  got  your  gun? — ^A.  What 
is  that? 

Q.  You  proceeded  to  the  s:un  racks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  gun  then? — ^A.  I  didn't  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  went  to  arouse,  or  attempt  to  arouse 
Captain  Macklin? — A.  ft  was  before,  sir. 
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Q.  Yes;  but  you  had  gotten  your  gun  before  you  went  to  Captain 
Macklin? — ^A.  I  had,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  was  it  from  barracks  C  to  Captain  Macklin's 
quarters? — A.  About  250  yards,  sir. 

Q.  You  walked  up  there? — A.  I  did,  sir.  Not  walked;  pardon 
me.     I  went  over  there  in  double  time. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  by  that,  double  quick? — A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  used  to  call  it.  And  you  failed  to  arouse 
him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  returned  to  barracks  C? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  being  done  after  you  returned  to  barracks  C? — A.  I 
did  not  return  to  the  barracks,  sir.  I  returned  to  my  company  in 
front  of  barracks  C.     They  were  in  line  then. 

Q.  They  were  in  line  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  not  moved  around  to  the  wall  at  that  time? — ^A.  They 
hadn't,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  company  counted  off  before  you  started  for  Captain 
Macklin's,  or  after  you  returned? — ^A.  I  disremember.  I  think  it 
was  counted  off  after  I  returned ;  I  mean  counted  off  in  fours. 

Q.  Counted  off  in  fours? — A.  That  is  what  you  have  reference  to, 
sir? 

Q.  Yes;  and  also  I  think,  corporal,  that  you  said  they  started  to 
call  the  roll,  and  then  didn't  complete  it,  and  the  officer  counted  the 
men. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long,  if  at  all,  after  you  returned  from  going  over  to  Cap- 
tain Macklin' s  quarters  was  that? — A.  Why,  in  counting  the  men, 
numbering  off  column  of  fours,  or  something  like  that,  it  is  different 
altogether  from  taking  a  count  to  find  out  how  many  men  are  present. 
Maybe  I  misunderstand  you. 

Q.  What  I  am  talking  about  is,  to  find  the  number  of  men  who  are 
present. — A.  To  find  the  number  of  men  that  were  present? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Explain  it  again,  please. 

Q.  When  was  that  count  made? — ^A.  That,  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  was  made  before  I  was  sent  to  Captain  Macklin's,  when  Lieutenant 
Grier  was  first  told  to  take  command  of  the  company  by  the  command- 
ing officer. 

Q.  Had  the  men  gotten  their  guns  before  you  went  to  arouse  Cap- 
tain Macklin? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  done  before  you  went  over  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  indicate  which 
one  of  those  houses  in  the  line  of  officers'  quarters  was  occupied  by 
Captain  Macklin.  The  officers'  quarters  are  indicated  by  those  black 
marks  opposite  the  parade  ground. 

Senator  Scott.  I  will  point  to  them.  Here  they  are,  corporal, 
officers'  quarters  along  here  [indicating]. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  I  suppose  they  were  double  quarters,  were  they? 

The  Wftness.  Yes,  su*;  double  quarters. 

Senator  Scott.  What  is  it  you  wanted  to  know.  Senator  Foraker? 

Senator  Foraker.  Can  you  tell  us  which  one  of  those  quarters 
Captain  Macklin  was  in? 

The  Wftness.  He  was  in  either  11  or  12, 1  don't  remember  which, 
sir.     He  was  down  next  to  the  administration  building. 
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Senator  Scott.  He  was  in  one  of  these  quarters  here,  at  the  end  of 
the  line  ? 

The  WriNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Then  is  there  a  plank  walk  running  up  there,  or  is  that  a  road  ? — 
A.  That  is  a  road. 

Q.  Was  he  right  at  the  end  of  that  road  which  comes  in  from  the 
gate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  either  11  or  12  quarters,  I  disre member  which 
one,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  number  12  that  Senator  Blackburn  has 
pointed  to,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  Blackburn.  No,  sir;  that  is  11  and  12.  They  are  all 
double  quarters.  He  was  in  one  of  those  two  houses,  the  witness 
says;  and  he  had  come  from  Company  C,  and  that  is  away  up  along 
there,  next  to  the  vacant  quarters. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes.  What  is  that  distance  across  from  Com- 
pany C  to  Captain  Macklin^s,  if  you  know? 

The  WrrNESS.  At  a  rough  guess,  it  is  about  260  yards. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  What  road,  if  any,  did  you  travel  in  going  from  barracks  C  to 
Cantain  Macklin's  quarters? — A.  What  road  did  I  travel? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  just  ran  across  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  Diagonally  across? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  first  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  hospital — you  call  him 
first  sergeant  or  hospital  sergeant?  What  do  you  call  hun?— A.  He 
is  a  sergeant  of  the  nrst  class  of  the  hospital  corps. 

Q.  Tne  one  that  you  had  the  conversation  witn? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
one  that  I  spoke  about  the  shooting  to  that  night. 

Q.  What  IS  his  name? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Had  he  been  in  the  regiment  long? — A.  He  belongs  to  the  post 
noncommissioned  staff,  and  he  doesn't  belong  to  any  regiment.  He 
belong  to  a  corps. 

Q.  He  had  been  with  the  regiment  long? — A.  He  had  been  there 
durmg  the  time  since  we  had  arrived  there.  He  was  there  when  we 
got  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  had  been  there  before  you  got  there? 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  been  there  before. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  He  was  not  with  you  at  Fort  Niobrara  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  might  not  know  his  name,  because  you  had 
been  there  only  a  few  days?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  1  am  requested  to  ask.  Was  he  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man 
A.  He  was  a  white  man,  sir. 

(J.  When  you  speak  of  his  quarters,  in  which  he  heard  the  shots 
going  over,  what  ao  you  refer  to  as  quarters? — A.  The  post  noncom- 
missioned staff  is  furnished  with  quarters  the  same  as  the  commis- 
sioned officers,  and  his  quarters  set  right  off  from  the  hospital. 

Q.  That  is,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  hospital  ? — A.  From  the 
hospital;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  report  that  fact? — A.  To  Major  Penrose,  sir. 

Q.  To  anyone  else  ? — A.  I  was  in  company  at  the  tune  with  Mayor 
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Combe  and  Captain  Lyon.  I  reported  to  him  direct,  he  being  com- 
manding officer. 

Q.  Tnat  is,  Mayor  Combe  had  come  there  after  the  time  of  the 
shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  at  the  gate  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  conversation  between  Mayor  Combe  and  Major 
Penrose  there ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  They  were  talking,  but  I 
don^t  know  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  stated  there  who  had  done  the  shooting  up  of 
the  town? — ^A.  Not  that  night,  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  Mayor  Combe  say  anything  as  to  what  his  business  was 
there,  that  you  heard? — A.  I  don't  know.  He  never  said  it  so  that 
I  could  hear  it.  I  reported  to  the  commanding  officer  and  reported 
back,  as  I  had  orders,  to  my  company  commander. 

Q.  Whatever  the  conversation  may  have  been  there,  you  did  not 
hear  it? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flash  of  any  guns? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  your  evidence,  when  the  extra  ammunition 
was  issued  on  the  night  of  August  13,  some  of  the  men  in  the  com- 
pany may  have  gotten  more  than  15  rounds? — ^A.  There  were  1,200 
rounds  issued,  about  that  much;  1,200  rounds  or  something  like  that, 
and  some  men  may  have  got  16  and  some  may  have  got  20,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  state. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  entire  1 ,200  rounds  were  taken  up  there  ? — A.  I  couldn't 
say  that,  exactly,  either,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  this  extra  ammunition  issued? — A.  That  night,  sir? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  It  was  issued  in  bandoliers. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Lieutenant  Grier. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  gun  racks,  as  I  understand  you,  from  the 
time  you  went  up  and  got  your  gun  the  night  of  the  13th;  you  never 
saw  the  gun  racks  after  that? — A.  Please  frame  your  question;  I 
really  dorr  t  understand  what  you  have  reference  to. 

Q.  Well,  after  the  call  to  arms,  you  went  up  and  got  your  gun  at 
once  out  of  the  gun  rack? — A.  I  went  up  ana  got  a  rifle  out  of  the 
gun  rack. 

Q.  It  was  your  rifle,  or  some  other? — ^A.  It  was  somebody  else's 
rifle. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  your  individual  rifle. — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  individual  gun  rack  after  that  at  any  time? — 
A.  I  es,  sir;  certainly.  I  seen  the  gun  racks  a  day  or  two  after  that, 
or  something  like  that,  but  never  made  any  close  inspection  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  them? — ^A.  When  the  racks  were  fixed  and 
returned  to  the  quarters;  I  seen  them  in  the  quarters^  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  after  they  had  been  fixed? — A.  Yes,  su*;  supposed  to 
have  been  repaired. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  their  being  fixed  ? — A.  What  I  know 
is,  they  were  sent  over  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  to — say  to  have  them 
repaired  and  returned. 

Q.  How  many  were  sent  over  there? — A.  I  don't  know  that. 
They  told  me  4  of  them  were  sent  over  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  at  the  time  they  were  sent  over? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Who  told  you  that  4  of  them  were  being  sent? — ^A.  Why,  sir. 
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the  quartermaster-sergeant  told  me  that  4  of  them  had  been  sent  over 
there. 

Q.  You  knew  the  officer — the  nonconmiissioned  officer — that  was 
in  charge  of  quarters  that  night  ? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  who  haii  the  keys  to  these  gun  racks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  them? — ^A.  Con- 
cerning the  racks  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  What  is  that  you  have  reference  to,  sir? 

Q.  That  any  of  them  had  been  broken  open? — A.  Not  particularly; 
nOy  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  how  many  of  them  had  been  broken  open  ? — 
A.  He  told  me  that  there  was  one  of  them  broken  open.  They  had 
all  been  hammered  on,  but  one  was  broken  open.  We  had  a  conver- 
sation in  that  respect,  sir. 

a.  When  was  that? — A.  The  next  dav  or  two,  before  he  made  his 
avit,  sir,  concerning  it,  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  The  affidavit  at  Brownsville,  as  I  understand  it,  was  made  pos 
sibly  a  week  or  two  after  the  shooting. — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  close  up  to  the  time  of  his  making  the  affidavit  was  this  ? — 
A.  We  were  talking  about  it  really  next  day,  perhaps. 

Q.  Yes;  about  a  gun  rack  being  broken  open?— A.  We  were  talk- 
ing about  how  many  racks  he  had  unlocked,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  how  many  he  had  unlocked  ? — ^A.  Why,  he  im- 
locked  three  of  those  racks,  so  he  says;  he  unlocked  one  to  my  know- 
ing. I  don't  know  how  many  he  opened.  All  of  them  been  ham- 
mered on. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  he  had  imlocked  three  of  them? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  imlocked  three,  so  he  says. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  quarters? — A.  There  were  four, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  they  were  all  unlocked,  except  one,  as  he  told  you? — 
A.   1  es,  sir. 

Senator  Blackburn.  He  says  foiu-  were  sent  to  be  repaired. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  I  know. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  only  know,  of  yoiu-  own  knowledge,  of  the  unlocking  of 
one? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  told  you  that  he  had  un- 
locked three;  is  that  right f— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  unlocked  three.  He 
claims  that  he  imJocked  three. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  right. — ^A.  But  all  of  them  had  been  hammered  on. 

Q.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  through  with  the  cross-examination  of 
this  witness. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  many  men  were  out  on  guard  duty  from  your  company 
that  night — ^I  mean  accounted  for — what  you  call  accounted  for?-— 
A.  There  were  two  different  kinds  of  guard  to  perform  that  night, 
and  there  were  f  otu*  men  on  the  main  guard  at  the  post  guardhouse, 
sir. 

Q.  At  about  11  or  12  you  assigned  a  certain  number  of  men  to 
guard  duty  on  that  day?— A.  Four  men  assigned  on  the  original 
guard  duty. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  absent  and  accounted  for? — 
A.  Not  being  in  the  capacity  of  the  first  sergeant,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  I  thought  you  might  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don^t. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  were  four? — A.  I  know  that  there  were 
four  in  the  main  guard. 

Q.  Their  ])osition  was  up  there  at  the  main  guardhouse  that  night? — 
A.   X  es,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  get  your  gun,  did  Brawner  open  the  rack  in 
yoiu*  presence? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  being  dark.  He  opened  the  rack 
that  I  got  my  rifle  out  of. 

Q.  Did  he  open  it  in  your  presence? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  right 
with  him. 

Q.  In  doing  that,  in  opening  that  so  that  you  could  get  your  rifle  out, 
he  had  to  pull  that  back  indicating  with  gun  rack]  that  way  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  properly  he  had  to  throw  it  back  like  that. 

Q.  So  that  after  you  got  your  gun  there  was  no  reason  for  hammer- 
ing this,  was  there  [indicating  rack];  there  was  no  necessity  for  ham- 
mering that  particular  rack? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  a  man  could  go  in 
there  m  the  dark  and  be  feeling  that  upper  one,  and  think  t£at  it 
wasn't  open. 

Q.  He  might  have  hammered  this  upper  one  [indicating]? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  way  it  was  open  enough  for  him  to  get  a  rifle  out? — 
A.  It  was  open  enough  for  me  to  get  a  rifle  out,  ana  I  got  it  out. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  get  a  gun  out? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Anybody  else  could  have  gotten  a  gun  out  of  the  rack  that  you 
got  yours  out  of  without  hammering  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  need  of  hammering  it  if  it  was  open  like  that 
[indicating]? — A.  I  couldn't  say  that  it  was  open  around  all  the  way 
like  that,  out  I  got  mine  out. 

By  Senator  Hemenway: 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  rack  was  hammered  on  before  you 
got  your  gun  out  or  not,  do  you? — ^A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  rack  that  vou  got  your  gun 
out  of  was  hammered  on  before  it  was  unlockedi  or  not?— A.  No. 
sir;  I  don't  know  that.  I  know  that  it  wasn't  hammered  on  until 
after  the  order  was  issued  by  the  commanding  officer  for  the  Tacks 
to  be  opened,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  You  got  your  gun  out  before  that  order,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Blackburn  : 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  it  had  not  been  hammered  on  before 
the  ordert  o  open  the  racks  was  given  ? — A.  What  I  have  reference  to  is 
that  the  men  were  not  making  any  noise  of  hammering. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  there  before  that  order  to  open  the 
racks  had  been  given? — A.  I  got  up  and  put  on  my  trousers  and  shoes, 
and 

Q.  I  am  not  referring  to  that.  How  long  had  you  been  upstairs 
in  the  barracks  before  the  order  was  given  to  open  the  racks?— A.  I 
don't  understand  you,  sir.     I  had  been  upstairs 
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Q.  Well,  I  am  not  responsible  for  that.  How  long  had  you  been 
upstairs  in  the  barracks  where  the  gun  racks  were,  waiting  for  your 
rifle,  before  the  order  to  break  open  the  racks  was  given? — A.  Well, 
I  got  up,  and  about  the  time  I  could  get  up  and  get  to  the  gun  racks 
and  call  for  the  noncommissioned  ofiicer  in  charge  of  quarters — I  was 
sent  downstairs  to  see  if  I  could  find  him,  and  I  hadn't  been  up  there 
more  than  about  three  minutes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  there  was  no  hammering  done  on  the 
gun  racks  w^hile  you  were  downstairs  looking  for  the  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  I  heard  the  noncommissioned 
officer  issue  the  order,  and  I  didn't  hear  any  hammering  before  that. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  did  not  hear  any  hammering  upstairs 
while  you  were  downstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Blackburn.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  could  have  heard  it  if  there  had  been  any? — A.  I  could 
have  heard  it. 

Q.  And  after  the  order  there  was  plenty  of  hammering? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 

Q.  Who  gave  that  order? — A.  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  To  break  open  the  racks? — ^A.  If  they  couldn't  get  the  racks 
open,  to  break  tne  racks  open,  and  get  the  rifles  out  and  fall  in 
promptly. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  noncommissioned  officer  was  not  there  ? — 
A.  He  was  sleeping  in  one  end  of  the  barracks,  and  he  went  down- 
stairs to  get  permission,  as  he  claimed,  and  didn't  hear  the  call 
to  arms. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  How  far  apart  were  these  racks  placed  in  the  quarters? — A.  If 
you  consider  this  coming  up  the  steps  into  the  quarters  [indicating], 
on  each  side  of  the  quarters,  this  is  the  banister,  and  one  rack  set  here 
and  one  there  to  the  left,  and  one  here  and  one  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  How  far  apart? — A.  About  5  or  6  feet.  I  couldn't  say.  I 
don't  really  know. 

Q.  About  5  or  6  feet  apart ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  perhaps,  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  heard  the  call  to  arms,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  man,  Brawner,  open  these  racks? — ^A.  Sergeant  Braw- 
ner,  yes^  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  not  heard  the  call  to  arms? — ^A. 
Did  he  tell  me  that? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  that  he  didn't  hear  the  call  to 
arms. 

Q.  After  vou  had  gone  down  to  find  him  and  get  him  to  open  the 
racks,  he  told  you  that  he  didn't  hear  the  call  to  arms? — ^A.  He  said 
that  ne  hadn't  heard  the  call  to  arms. 

(J.  He  was  sleeping  there  in  the  barracks  while  this  firing  was 
going  on? — A.  Yes,  su*;  he  was  in  the  barracks. 
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Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  there,  or  do  you  know  that  he  was  there  ? — 
A.  I  do  not ;  he  slept  near  one  end  of  the  barracks,  and  I  was  near 
the  other  end. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  whether  he  was  there  or  not? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  know. 

At  12  o'clock  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess. 
Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Hemenway, 
Warner,  Fulton,  Pettus,  Blackburn,  Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  H.  MADISON  (COLORED)— Continued. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Corporal,  there  has  been  some  talk  here  about  different  kinds 
of  cartridges,  the  reduced  range  cartridge,  the  bullet  cartridge,  and 
the  guard  cartridge.  I  think  you  call  it  the  multi-cartridge;  is  that 
it? — ^A.  That  is  tne  one  that  has  the  lead  bullets  in  it. 

Q.  In  your  own  way,  because  you  do  not  use  any  extra  words, 
describe  the  different  kmds  of  cartridges. — A.  The  different  kinds  of 
cartridges? 

Q.  Tnat  your  company  had  while  at  Brownsville. — A-  We  had 
when  we  arrived  at  brownsville  the  ball  cartridge,  with  the  steel 
jacket.     That  was  on  the  28th  of  July. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Between  the  31st  and  the  3d  it  was  taken  in.  and  we 
had  only  the  guard  cartridges.  They  are  made  of  lead — leaa  bullets. 
Is  there  anything  further,  sir? 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  guard  cartridge  and  the 
reduced-range  cartridge? — A.  The  guard  cartridge  and  the  reduced- 
range  cartridge  is  practically  the  same. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  thought. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  And  to  use  those  car- 
tridges for  garrison  duty,  for  guarding  prisoners;  to  shoot  at  100 
yards  you  would  have  to  set  the  sight  at  600  yards,  and  at  200  yards 
It  is  760. 

Q.  The  guard  cartridge  and  the  reduced-range  cartridge,  then,  are 
the  same?— A.  Are  the  same. 

Q.  And  that  has  a  less  charge  of  powder  than  the  others? — A. 
About  15  grains,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  cartridge  that  your  company  had;  that  is,  that  you 
know  of A.  On  the  night  or  the  13th,  sir? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Was  the  guard  cartridge;  10  rounds  to  each  man. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  did  you  have  when  you  left 
Niobrara?— A.  We  had  20  rounds,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  taken  up? — ^A.  Were  any  of  these  taken  up? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Where,  sir? 

Q.  After  you  left  Niobrara. — A.  They  were  taken  up  after  the  Slat 
day  of  July,  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  So  tnat  you  only  had  20  roimds  between  the A.  Between 

the  31st  and  the  3d.     The  order  was  issued  on  the  31st. 

Q.  The  ^ard  cartridge  was  carried  in  what?  Was  it  in  what  they 
call  the  web  belt  or  in  tne  McKeever  box? — A.  At  that  time,  when 
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we  were  issued  them,  we  carried  them  in  our  web  belt,  sir.  We  were 
using  the  web  belt,  as  we  had  turned  in  the  McKeever  belt  at  Kiobrara. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  the  other  companies? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  . 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  McKeever  box  at  all  while  at  Browns'nile  ?— 
A.  It  was  issued  to  us  between  the  31st  and  the  3d.  I  don't  know 
when. 

Q.  The  McKeever  box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  the  McKeever  box,  between  the  31st  of  July  and 
the  3d  of  August A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Fort  Brown,  did  you  use  the  McKeever  box  after  that? — ^A. 
On  certain  occasion.     I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  we  did,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  occasions  would  it  be  used? — A.  For  inspection,  sir. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  You  could  use  it  for  drill,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
at  that  time,  we  were  using  the  web  belt. 

Q.  You  had  inspection  how  often? — A.  We  had  inspection  once  a 
week,  evwy  Saturday. 

Q.  That  was  regular,  was  it  not? — A.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  insipection,  and  simply  for  ordinary  drill  during  the  week, 
and  for  guard  duty,  would  you  take  your  cartridges  out  of  the 
McKeever  box  and  put  them  back  in  the  web  belt? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  for 
drill;  if  it  was  called  for,  having  drill  in  the  web  belt,  we  would  do  so. 

Q.  I  know,  if  it  was  called  for  to  have  drill  in  the  web  belt,  you 
would  do  so,  but  for  an  ordinary  call? — A.  The  ordinary  call  we  went 
out  with  10  rounds  in  the  web  belt. 

(^.  For  ordinary  occasions  you  would  have  the  web  belt? — A.  For 
ordmary  ones  we  had  the  web  belt. 

Senator  Overman.  For  inspection? 

The  WrrNEss.  Did  you  mean  for  inspection? 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  No.     You  would  change  from  one  to  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  it  was  with  the  other  companies? — ^A.  I 
do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  in  the  city  of  Brownsville  after  the  shooting 
on  the  night  of  the 43th  of  August? — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

(^.  You  made  no  inspection  down  there  at  all;  you  had  no  oppor- 
tumty  of  doing  it? — A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  You  knew  that  certain  members  of  your  company  had  some 
trouble  with  the  citizens  there? — A.  I  remember  of  Private  Newton 
being  reported  to  the  commanding  officer  and  an  investigation  being 
made  by  them. 

Q.  You  knew  of  another,  did  you  not? — A.  Private  Reed. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  was  pushed  off  of  the  gang  plank?— A.  That 
was  Private  Reed.     Private  Oscar  W.  Reed,  of  C  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  others? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowing. 

Q.  Reed  and  Newton  ? — A.  Reed  and  Newton  is  the  onliest  two. 

Q.  You  heard  of  the  refusal  to  allow  the  men  to  go  into  the  saloons  ? — 
A.  I  have  seen  sims  to  that  effect,  sir. 

Q.  Signs  posted  up  in  the  saloons ^A.  At  the  saloons;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  signs;  "No  colored  men  admitted  here?'' — A. 
They  had  signs — fingers  pointing  or  diagrams  in  that  shape  [indi- 
cating]— "For  negroes  on  this  siae,"  and  '*For  whites,''  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Separating?— A.  Separating;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  that  matter  discussed  and  talked  of  among  the 
men  of  your  company? — A.  No,  sir;  as  a  general  rule  I  didn^t,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  discussed  as  to  the  man  that  was  struck  with 
the  revolver? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Newton? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  man  who  was  pushed  off  of  the  gang  plank? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  that  discussed  at  all? — A.  What  have  you 
reference  to  ?     Explain  your  meaning. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  those  circumstances  discussed  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  pushed  off  of  the  gang  plank? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that 
discussed. 

Q.  Amono;  the  nun?-  -A.  It  was  reported  to  the  company  com- 
mander ana  afterwards  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  there  was 
an  investigation  made  al)()ut  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  discussed  among  the  men  in  the  barracks? — 
A.  Nothing  more  than  the  report  made  concerning  it. 

Q.  iVnd  that  report  was  not  made  in  the  l>arracks,  but  was  made 
to  an  officer  in  the  projxr  place? — A.  1  am  thr^  man  that  made  the 
report  to  the  company  commander  concerning  Private  Reed. 

Q.  You  made  that  to  him  in  his  office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  orderly 
room. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  way  you  heard  this  spoken  of? — A.  Really, 
I  never  heard  it  spoken  of  in  any  other  way,  really,  than  being  reported 
to  the  commancler  of  the  company.  Some  mt  n  wontlered  what  it 
was  did  for.     I  have  h(  ard  it  spoken  of. 

Q.  After  the  night  of  the  13th,  while  you  were  at  Brownsville,  did 
you  not  hear  it  discussed  that  it  was  thought  that  members  of  Com- 
pany C  were  engaged  in  this  shooting  up  of  the  town?  -A.  I  did  not, 
sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  an  intimation  of  that  kind?-  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  members  of  either  of  the  other 
companies — that  it  was  charged  that  members  of  either  of  the  com- 
panies— had  been  engaged  in  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  on  the 
night  of  the  13th? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  uniform  was  it  that  you  wore  while  at  Niobrara? — A.  We 
wore  the  khaki  uniform  quite  a  while  there,  sir.  I  don't  just  remem- 
ber now  up  to  what  date  we  wore  it;  and  the  blue  uniform — the  old 
pattern  blouses. 

Q.  Did  you  change  your  uniform  before  leaving  Niobrara  for  any 
other? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

Q.  And  what  uniform  did  you  take  with  you? — A.  We  had  the 
khaki  uniform  on,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 

Q.  What  other  uniform  did  you  take  with  you? — A.  We  had  all 
of  it  with  us,  but  that  is  what  we  wore. 

Q.  You  took  the  blue  uniform  with  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  when  vou  got  there? — ^A.  We  used 
it  only  on  certain  occasions — ^for  fuU-aress  inspection  and  undress 
inspection. 

i^.  Did  you  take  anything  else  with  you  ? — A.  We  had  nothing  but 
the  blue  and  the  khaki. 

Q.  The  khaki  was  the  new  uniform  that  you  had  issued  to  you 
there? — ^A.  There  were  several  of  the  men  that  had  been  in  service 
several  years  who  had  kept  it  on  hand. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 
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Senator  Foraker.  A  few  days  ago,  Senator  Warner,  I  asked  the 
chairman  to  address  to  the  War  Department  a  letter  asking  that 
there  be  transmitted  to  the  committee  a  saniple  of  guard  cartridge 
and  of  reduced-range  cartridge ;  and  General  (>ozier  has  written  this 
letter,  which  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  incorporate  in  the  record. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  February  9,  1907. 
The  Chairman  Senate  Miutary  Committee. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  made  by  telephone,  I  am  sending  you  here- 
with 5  guard  cartridges  and  5  gallery  practice  cartridges  for  the  model  of  1903  rcagazine 
rifle,  caliber  .30.  Description  of  these  two  cartridges  will  be  found  on  pages  46  and  47 
of  the  "  Description  of  the  United  States  Magazine  Rifle,  Model  of  1903,  Caliber  .30, " 
inclosed  herewith. 

No  reduced-range  cartridges  for  the  model  of  1903  rifle  have  ever  been  manufactured 
or  issued  by  this  Department. 

Very  sincerely,  William  Crozier, 

Brig.  Gen.y  Chief  of  Ordnance.  . 

Box  containing  10  cartridges  and  Form  No.  1923  herewith. 

He  says  that  he  sends  us  samples  of  the  guard  cartridges  and  also 
samples  of  the  gallery  cartridges,  and  he  says  we  will  find  these  car- 
tridges described  at  pages  46  and  47  of  the  little  volume  issued  by  the 
War  Department,  entitled  '*  Description  and  Rules  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  United  States  Magazine  Rifle,  Model  1903,  Caliber  .30/ ' 
I  desire  to  put  in  evidence  in  this  connection,  therefore,  extracts  from 
this  work,  containing  the  official  description  of  cartrid[g^s  issued  by 
the  War  Department,  not  only  as  to  the  guard  cartridge  but  also  as 
to  the  ball  cartridge.  I  put  in  evidence  the  following  from  page  43 
in  reo;ard  to  the  b^l  cartridge,  which  is  the  ball  they  use  in  battle,  as 
I  understand  it: 

Ammunition  for  United  States  magazine  rxflcy  model  of  190S. 

BALL   CARTRIDGE. 

The  caliber  .30  ball  cartridge,  fig.  143,  consists  of  the  case,  primer,  charjje  of  smoke- 
lesB  powder,  and  bullet.  The  case  is  of  brass.  It  has  a  conical  body  joined  by  a 
sharper  cone,  called  the  shoulder,  to  the  neck,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  bullet  and  very 
nearly  cylindrical.  The  head  of  case  is  grooved  to  provide  for  extracticm  of  cartridge, 
and  is  provided  with  primer  pocket  and  vent.  The  initials  of  the  arsenal  where  tne 
ammunition  is  made,  the  number  of  the  month,  and  the  year  of  ita  fabrication  are 
stamped  on  the  head  of  case. 

The  primer  consists  of  cup,  percussion  composition,  disk  of  shellacked  paper,  and 
anvil.  The  cup  is  of  gilding  metal  and  the  anvil  of  brass.  The  primer  composition 
is  nonfulminate,  being  composed  of  sulphur,  sulphide  of  antimony,  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  glass.  The  shellacked  paper  disk  covers  tne  composition  and  assists  in  keeping 
moisture  from  it. 

The  charge  of  powder  is  sufficient  to  produce  in  the  rifle  a  velocity  of  2,200  feet. 
With  the  nitroglycerin  powder  now  in  use  the  weight  of  charge  required  to  produce  this 
velocity  varies  with  the  lot  of  powder  used.     The  mean  is  about  42  grains. 

The  bullet  has  a  core  of  lead  and  tin  composition  inclosed  in  a  jacket  of  cupro-nickel. 
The  sides  of  the  bullet  are  smooth  and  its  base  flat.  That  portion  of  the  sides  of  the 
bullet  inclosed  in  neck  of  case  is  covered  with  lubricant  of  japan  wax  and  graphite. 
The  bullet  weighs  220  grains. 

The  standard  muzzle  velocity  of  this  ammunition  in  the  rifle  is  2,200  feet  per  second. 
The  instrumental  velocity,  measured  at  53  feet  from  the  muzzle,  is  2,163  feet,  with  an 
allowed  mean  variation  of  20  feet  per  second  on  either  side  of  the  standard. 

The  cartridge  complete  weighs  about  450  grains,  its  weight  varying  slightly  with 
variations  in  weight  of  powder  charije. 

Five  cartridges  are  packed  in  a  chp- 
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From  page  46,  under  the  subhead  *' Guard  cartridge,"  I  want  to 
put  into  the  record  the  following  description : 

GUARD  CARTRIDGE. 

This  cartridge,  Fig.  147,  is  loaded  with  about  15  grains  of  powder  and  an  unjacketed 
bullet  of  lead  and  tin  composition  weighing  177  grains. 

The  bullet  is  held  in  the  neck  of  the  case  by  a  cannelure  in  the  case  at  the  base  of 
the  bullet  and  a  crimp  at  the  upper  end  of  the  case. 

The  charge  is  such  as  to  give  a  velocity  of  1,150  feet  per  second. 

This  cartridge  gives  good  results  at  100  yards  and  nas  sufficient  accuracy  for  use  at 
150  and  200  yards. 

The  range  of  100  yards  requires  a  sight  elevation  of  500  yards,  and  ranges  of  150  yards 
and  200  yards  require  elevations  of  600  and  700  yards,  respectively. 

General  Crozier  has  sent  us  some  gallery  cartridges,  about  which 
we  have  no  testimony  at  all,  but  I  will  put  that  in. 

On  rage  47  of  this  book  there  is  a  description  of  the  gallery  practice 
cartriage.     Now,  I  will  exhibit  this  to  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  State  what  cartridge  it  is  that  I  hand  you. — A.  (After  examina- 
tion.)  That  is  the  guard  cartridge;  the  reduced  range  cartridge.  , 

Q.  That  is  the  kind  of  cartridge  that  Company  C  was  armed  with, 
was  equipped  with,  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  Ancl  each  man  had  ten  oif  those  cartridges ?— A.  Two  clips;  five 
in  each. 

Q.  Ten  rounds.     Each  man  had  two  clips? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  steel  jacket  on  that  bullet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  hand  you  another  cartridge.     Please  look  at  it  and  tell,  if 

?ou  can,  what  kind  of  a  cartridge  that  is. — A.  (After  examination.) 
'hat  looks  as  though  it  was  a  gallery  practice  cartridge. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  General  Crozier  says  it  is.  I  will  not  take  any 
more  time  with  that.  On  that  liight  you  had  that  and  had  no  ball 
cartridge? — A.  No  ball  cartridges  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  by  looking  at  the  record  that  you  were  arrested  at  Browns- 
ville?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Along  with  eleven  other  comrades? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  kept  in  confinement  there,  were  you? — A.  I  was 
placed  in  confinement  there  until  the  morning  of  the  25th. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  day  you  were  arrested — do  you  remember? — 
A.  1  do,  sir;  on  the  23d. 

Q.  On  the  23d?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  other  1 1  were  arrested  at  tlie  same  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  all  confined  in  the  guardhouse,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  kept  there  until  the  battalion  left? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  wnat  happened  to  you;  did  you  leave  with  the  battalion, 
or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  left  with  the  battalion  and  went  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston — San  Antonio,  at  least;  then  we  were  sent  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  can  you  tell  us  whether 
any  military  charges  were  preferred  against  you? — ^A.  I  couldn't 
really  say,  but  the  commanding  officer  at  that  time,  who  was  Major 
Brown,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — ^Major  Clark,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
his  name — ^he  came  down  to  the  guardhouse  and  stated  that  he  had 
orders  from  the  War  Department  to  put  charges  against  us  under  the 
siixty-second  article  of  war,  but  I  never  heard  any  read  to  me. 
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Q.  He  did  not  read  any  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Forakeb.  I  will  read  to  you  the  charge  now  which  the 
record  shows  was  actually  made. 

Charge  and  $pedfication  preferred  against  Corpl.  Charles  H.  Madison^  Company  C,  TwerUy- 

fifth  Infantry. 

Charge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Speciticalioh. — In  that  Corpl.  Charles  H.  Madison,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infan- 
try, did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other  company  stationed 
at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1903,  and  did  singly,  or  in 
company  with  other  party  or  j)artie6  unknown,  take  ^art  in  a  disturbance  in  the  streets 
of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citizen  of  said  town  was  killed  and 
another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball  cartridges  and  firing  said  rifle  in  said  streets 
of  said  town,  and  causing  damage  to  property  of  inhabitants  of  said  town.  This  on  or 
about  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supplee, 
First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  AdjtUani, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Officer  Preferring  Charge. 

Witnesses:  Sergt.  James  R.  Reid,  Commtny  B;  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  Companv 
B;  Private  John  Hollomon,  Company  B;  Sergt.  Darby  W.  0.  Browner,  Company  C; 
Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller,  Company  C;  Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C*  Pri- 
vate James  W.  Newton,  Company  C;  Private  Oscar  W.  Reid,  Company  C;  Corpl. 
David  Powell,  Company  D;  Private  James  C.  Gill,  Company  D:  Private  Joseph  H. 
Howard,  Company  D. 

In  confinement  since  August  25, 1906. 

Rate  of  pay:  $14  per  month. 

Previous  convictions:  None. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  have  heard  me  read  the  charge  that  you  took  a  gun  and 
went  out  and  helped  to  do  this  firing.  You  have  abeady  testified 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  that,  as  I  understand  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now  to  state  specifically  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  that  charge,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned. — A.  There  is  none, 
whatever,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  brought  to  trial  after  these  charges  were 
made  against  you  ? — A.  I  were  not. 

Q.  TV  ere  vou  at  all  times  ready  for  trial? — A.  I  were,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  to  you  next,  after  you  heard  that  these  charges 
were  made  against  you? — A.  Well,  I  remained  there  in  the  guard- 
house at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  really,  until  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  Until  you  were  discharged  without  honor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  anybody  offering  to  give  you  a  trial  of  Q,ny  kind  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  pay  were  you  getting  at  the  time  you  were  discharged? — 
A.  J  was  getting  $21  a  month;  $19  as  a  private  soldier  and  $21  as  a 
noncommissioned  officer — a  corporal. 

Q.  That  is  $2  more? — ^A.  Two  dollars,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  increased  pay  as  a  private  soldier  because  of  your  long 
service?— A.  Yes,  sir;  $19. 

Q.  That  would  keep  on  increasing  as  long  as  you  were  in  the  Army  ?- 
A.  Up  to  twenty-three,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  how  many  years? — A.  Eleven  years,  nine 
months,  and  eight  days. 

Q.  Just  one  word  about  the  gun  racks.     Do  you  know  whether 
any  guns  were  injured,  as  well  as  the  racks,  that  night? — A.  Y^»^^\t\ 
I  can  make  mention  ot  two  guns  that  the  sights  ^ere  \>TcALe;tv  oiS.* 
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Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  that? — A.  No,  su*;  there  were  sev- 
eral others,  but  I  couldn't  call  the  men*s  names  personally.  I  can  call 
these  men's  names  personally.  Private  O'Neil,  his  sight  was  broken 
off. 

Q.  Can  you  state  anything  about  the  injury  to  the  other  guns? — 
A.  I  es,  sir;  the  barrels  being  scarred.  They  are  covered  with  wood, 
and  they  were  scarred  from  the  missing  of  the  racks  and  hitting  the 
rifles. 

Senator  Foraker.  All  that  I  can  bring  out  better  by  somebody 
else. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  saw  those  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  At  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  after  the  night  of  the  13th? — A.  Well,  sir, 
it  might  not  have  been  more  than  two  days.  It  may  have  been  on 
the  14th,  from  all  I  recall  at  the  present  time  from  my  recollection. 

Q.  Who  showed  you  those  guns? — A.  The  members  of  the  com- 
pany. After  being  called  out  for  guard  duty  three  days  later,  they 
stated  that  their  rifles  were  not  any  good,  and  they  couldn't  do  any- 
thing with  them.  I  have  reference  now  to  the  men  whose  sights 
were  broken  off  their  guns. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men? — A.  Two  of  my  knowing  per- 
sonally. 

Q.  This  band  that  goes  around,  that  locks  the  rifles,  is  that  up 
near  the  sight  [indicating  on  gun  rack]  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  up  near  the  top.  It  is  up  near  the  top  sight;  but 
the  rear  sight,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Which  sight  was  broken  off  these  guns? — A.  The  rear  sight. 

O.  And  how  much  below  the  band  that  goes  around  in  the  gun 
rack  would  the  rear  sight  be  that  was  broken  off  ?— A.  How  is  that, 
sir? 

O.  How  far — what  distance — below  this  band  would  the  rear  sight 
of  the  gun  be  ? — A.  You  mean  to  ask  me  what  the  distance  is  between 
this  band  and  the  rear  sight? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  looks  to  be  about  15  inches. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  guns  with  the  sights  broken  off? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  But  that,  whatever  it  was,  was  after  the  night  of  the  13tn. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  after  the  night  of  the  13th. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

O.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  the  guns  with  the  sights 
broken  off? — A.  I  don't  know,  really;  but  they  always  have  to  make 
a  requisition  to  the  ordnance  department  for  spare  parts  to  those 
guns  to  flx  them.  I  didn't  know  what  was  done.  I  was  placed  in 
confinement  and  I  don't  know  what  was  done. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  These  parties,  soldiers,  reported  to  you  for  guard  duty,  saying 
that  their  guns  were  no  good?— A.  I  didn't  say  that,  sir;  you  mis- 
understood me, 

Q.  Pardon  me.  What  was  it? — ^A.  I  said  that  the  men  made 
complaints  about  going  on  guard  duty  with  such  rifles. 

Q.  To  whom? — ^A.  They  made  complaints  to  the  different  chiefs 
of  their  sections;  to  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  sections. 
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Q.  They  made  those  complaints  to  the  noncommissioned  officers 
in  charge  of  their  sections? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  also  reported  the 
facts  to  the  company  commander. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that? — A.  Did  I  hear  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  really  say;  no,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  it 
myself,  personally. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  to  the  company  commander? — ^A. 
I  had  no  right  to,  sir;  my  rifle  was  not  damaged. 

Q.  Were  there  any  members  of  your  squad  whose  rifles  were 
injured;  did  you  make  any  report  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  report? — A.  I  reported  to  Sergeant  Carlisle. 

Q.  Is  Sergeant  Carlisle  here? — A.  He  is  outside  there,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  reported  to  him? — A.  I  don't  remember 
the  date;  sometime  after  the  13th. 

Q,  I  may  have  asked  you  this — pardon  me  if  I  ask  vou  again: 
What  kind  of  cartridge  was  it  you  had  when  you  left  Niobrara  ^A. 
The  ball  cartridge. 

Q.  The  ball  cartridge.     I  had  asked  you  that  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  those  20  rounds  of  ball  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  After  you  came  down  without  your  gun  you  said  that  you  went 
up  and  got  your  gim  and  the  rack  was  unlocked  by  Brawner,  and  vou 
then  took  your  gun  and  went  downstairs,  so  I  imderstand. — ^A.  I 
didn't  say  that.  I  said  I  went  up  and  got  a  rifle  after  the  rack  was 
imlocked. 

Q.  You  got  a  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — ^A.  I  went  down  and  fell  in  line. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  down  there  in  line  with  guns? — A.  Not  at- 
that  time. 

Q.  How  many  were  down  there? — A.  I  don't  know  as  anyone  fell 
in  line  before  I  did.     I  am  quite  sure  there  wasn't. 

Q.  You  were  the  only  man  down  there  with  your  gun  then? — A.  To 
my  knowing. 

Q.  You  went  up  and  got  a  gun  out  of  a  rack,  and  the  men  were 
down  there  without  gims? — ^A.  Some  of  the  men  had  fallen  in  line 
without  guns. 

<^.  Without  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  were  driven  back  by 
Maior  Penrose  to  get  their  guns. 

Q.  Major  Penrose  was  there  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  saw  you  in  line,  the  only  man  with  a  gun? — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  only  man  with  a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  onlv  man  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Stand  aside. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  was  in  the  beginning?  You  were  the  first  one? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(At  this  point  the  witness  was  excused.) 
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TESTIMONT  OF  GEO&GE  W.  McMURRAT  (COLORED). 

Sworn. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full,  so  that  we  can  get  it  in  the 
record. — A.  George  W.  McMurray. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August  last? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  yoiu*  regiment,  with  your  battalion,  at  Browns- 
ville?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to  ? — ^A.  Company  C. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  in  the  company;  and  if  so, 
what  was  it? — ^A.  I  was  quartermaster-sergeant  of  Company  C. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  point,  as  a 
part  of  it,  the  official  military  record  of  this  witness,  as  furnished  by 
the  War  Department,  as  it  is  found  at  page  255  of  Senate  Document 
No.  155. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Muster  in  July  18,  1898;  waa  mustered  out  as  a  corporal  of  (Company  G,  Seventh 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry,  February  28,  1899;  character  not  of  record. 

Reenlisted  April  4,  1899;  was  discharced  as  a  corporal  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  April  3,  1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  April  4,  1902;  was  dischareed  as  a  corporal  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  April  3,  1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  excellent. 

Reenlistea  April  4, 1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  quartermaster-seigeant 
of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  24,  1906.  ^  ^ 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service  ? — A.  Eight  years,"  up  to  that 
date. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  without  honor  as  a  quartermaster-sergeant 
of  Company  C,  according  to  this  record,  in  November,  1906  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
on  the  24th. 

Q.  On  the  24th,  and  you  were  first  mustered  in  July  18,  1898? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  served  continuously  all  that  time,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  were  you  bom  in  ? — A.  In  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  when  you  were  enlisted? — A.  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Q.  You  were  living  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sergeant,  do  you  remember  about  some  firing  that  hap- 
pened at  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  1906?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Just  proceed  and  tell  us  in  your  way  all  you  can  recollect  about 
it.  Where  were  you  when  it  commenced,  for  instance? — A.  On  the 
night  of  August  13th  I  were  in  barracks.  Company  C  barracks,  at  Fort 
Brown,  asleep,  and  was  aroi  sed  by  filing,  ana  also  by  the  call  to  arms 
that  was  going  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this  right  there.     Right  in  the  rear  of  Senator 
Blackburn  is  a  map  on  the  wall,  of  the  fort  and  the  town  of  Browns- 
ville.    Senator  Scott  will  come  over  there  and  explain  it  to  jou. , 
Please  show  us  where,  in  your  barracks,  you  were  sleeping  that  mght; 
whether  upstairs  or  downstairs. 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 
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A.  I  was  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  were  in  C  barracks? — A.  In  C  barracks. 

Q.  Upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  Downstairs. 

Q.  Where  was  yoxir  room  situated  downstairs? — A.  Near  the 
entrance  to  the  barracks.  Mv  room  was  right  on  the  right-hand  side 
as  you  went  in.  That  woidd  make  it  somewhere  near  the  red  "C" 
there  on  this  side  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  You  fronted  out  toward  the  parade  groimd? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  there  asleep  when  the  finng  commenced  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  awakened  by  the  firing  and  the  call  to  arms. — 
A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do;  go  right  along? — ^A.  When  I  got  up,  when  I 
heard  it,  I  at  first  got  ovt  from  under  the  mosqiito  bar  and  began  to 
dress;  but  when  I  got  out  there  were  a  great  many  of  the  men  out.  I 
was  one  of  the  last  that  got  out  there.  I  could  hear  them  ninning 
down,  goin^  out. 

Q.  Rinnmg  down  from  upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  going  out  thefe. 
Sergeant  Haney  slept  right  in  a  little  room  right  oehmd  the  first 
sei^eant's  office,  and  he  came  throvgh  there  going  out,  and  he  told  me 
to  hi  rrv  \  p. 

Q.  He  was  acting  first  sergeant  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Sergeant 
Harley.  And  as  he  passed  through  the  room  I  asked  him,  "What  is 
all  that  noise  out  there?"  He  says,  '*I  don't  know;  hurry  out  and 
come  and  see.''  As  soon  as  I  slipped  my  shoes  on — I  didn't  take 
time  to  tie  them — ^but  I  went  out. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  gun? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  rifles  were  all  up 
stairs  in  the  racks.  I  went  out  and  went  down  the  steps  and  went 
into  the  file  closers — stopped  in  the  file  closers. 

Q.  Without  any  rifle?— A.  Yes,  sir;  without  any  rifle. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  down  for  without  a  rifle,  when  there  was  a 
call  to  arms?  What  did  you  go  down  and  fall  in  without  a  rifle  for? — 
A.  I  saw  the  rest  without  rifles.  Everybody  else  was  without  a  rifle, 
so  that  I  went  out,  too. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — A.  Just  as  I  got  out  in  the  line  they 
were  coimting  the  men.  Sergeant  Harley  and  Major  Penrose  were 
there  counting  the  company,  and  also  Lieutenant  Grier.  Those  two 
officers  were  there  present,  and  they  were  counting  the  men. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  was  domg  the  counting? 

The  Witness.  They  were  all  going  along.  Major  Penrose  was  in 
front,  and  I  suppose  he  was  doing  the  counting,  as  he  had  his  hand 
going  that  way  [mdicating]  toward  each  man.  Then  he  went  around 
from  right  to  left  and  turned  and  came  in  behind  and  was  counting 
the  rear  rank,  and  he  then  went  on  down  counting  the  file  closers. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

(^.  What  was  done  about  guns? — A.  After  he  got  done  counting, 
Major  Penrose,  I  think,  gave  the  order,  or  some  officer,  anyway,  gave 
the  order,  "Go  and  get  your  rifles."  Someone  explained  that  the 
gun  racks  couldn't  be  opened,  and  he  said,  *^Get  them,  if  you  have  to 
break  the  racks  open."  He  says,  ''I  want  you  to  have  those  rifles." 
So  I  turned  then,  and  everybody  came  from  the  line  and  went  upstairs 
to  get  their  guns,  and  when  I  got  up  the  steps  they  were  upstau^  try- 
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ing  to  get  into  the  gun  racks.     Finally  a  cook  came  on  up  and  he  had 
an  ax,  and  he  commenced  to  chop  on  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Henry  Arvin,  the  cook. 

Q.  Henry  Arvin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? — A.  He  chopped  the  racks  open,  and  every 
man  got  a  rifle.  He  didn't  get  his  own  rifle,  and  I  don't  think  I  got 
my  own.  I  don't  think  anybody  got  his  own  rifle.  I  just  got  the 
first  one  that  I  got  my  hands  on. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  quarters? — ^A.  Sergeant  Brawner. 

Q.  Where  was  he;  was  he  in  there? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  hadn't 
seen  him  at  the  time.     I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  get  a  rifle  out  of  a  rack  that  had  been  broken 
open? — ^A.  I  got  a  rifle,  not  my  own. 

Q.  How  was  the  rack  broken  open? — ^A.  It  was  broken  o]>en  with 
an  ax. 

O.  It  was  broken  open  with  an  ax  ?  Do  you  know  whether  it  was 
broken  open  or  unlocked? — A.  They  were  badly  hacked  up,  I  know, 
the  next  momins;;  but  whether  they  were  hacked  up  when  they  were 
imlocked  I  don'  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Brawner  at  all  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  racks? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  him  at  all  that  night, 
because  it  was  dark.  You  couldn't  tell  who  anyone  was  without  you 
heard  their  voic«  and  heard  them  speak. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  your  rifle  you  ran  down  and  joined  the  com- 
pany?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  general  pounding  and  knocking  at  the  racks  that 
night? — A.  Yes.  sir.     I  heard  them  knocking  after  I  got  downstairs. 

Q.  You  say  tnat  you  saw  the  gun  racks  the  next  morning.     What 
^  was  done  with  them,  if  anything? — A.  Some  were  hacked  up  pretty 
bad;  on  some  the  bands  were  broken,  and  staples  were  knocked  out, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  locks  were  spoilt. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? — ^A.  After  the  company  came  oflF 
guard  Captain  liSLacklin  ordered  me  to  carry  them  to  tne  blacksmith 
shop  and  nave  them  repaired,  and  I  carried  them  there. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  carry  them  there? — A.  I  put  them  in  a 
wagon. 

Q.  You  put  them  m  a  wagon  and  hauled  them  there? — A.  I  got  a 
wagon  from  the  Quartermaster  and  carried  them  there. 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  with  you  to  help  carry  them  there? — ^A.  We 
had  a  detail  of  three  men. 

Q.  Wliat  men  were  with  you? — A.  I  don't  remember  what  men 
they  were. 

^  Q.  But  you  took  three  men,  and  you  had  four  gun  racks? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  left  them  at  the  post  blacksmith's? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
left  them  at  the  quartermaster's. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name,  but  I  seen 
him  here. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  his  face. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  it  is  necessary,  I  shall  want  a  subpoena  for 
him. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  say  that  he  is  out  here? — ^A.  I  saw  him  out  there  in  the 
half  this  morning. 
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Q.  I  can  call  him  without  a  subpoena,  perhaps,  but  1  want  to  exam- 
ine him.  How  long  were  your  e:uns  at  the  blacksmith's,  beine 
repaired? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  went  that  afternoon  ana 
brought  them,  or  whether  it  was  the  next  morning. 

Q.  But  not  later  than  the  next  morning? — A.  Not  later  than  the 
n3xt  morning,  I  think,  if  my  memory  is  right  on  it. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  you  did  after  your  company  was 
formed  with  your  guns.  State,  if  you  know,  whether  all  your  men 
were  present,  and  now  you  know  it. — A.  After  they  had  gotten  their 
arms  and  got  out  in  line,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — I  was  in  me  closers — 
Sergeant  Harley  reported  the  company  all  present  or  accounted  for, 
and  then  Mai  or  Penrose  told  Lieutenant  Grier  to  take  charge  of  the 
company  ana  march  it  in  rear  of  the  barracks.  So  he  taken  com- 
mand and  gave  the  command,  ** Squads  left,"  and  marched  them 
around  to  the  left. 

Q.  He  posted  you  behind  the  wall  in  rear  of  the  barracks? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  when  we  got  behind  the  wall  he  gave  the  command — in 
marching  along  he  gave  the  command — '*  On  right  into  line  of  squads,*' 
and  that  throwed  the  squads  out,  and  then  he  gave  the  command  for 
skirmishers,  and  they  fonned  a  skirmish  line  behind  the  quarters. 

Q.  What  happened  next?  We  have  been  over  all  that,  and  that 
is  the  reason  that  Tam  hurrying.  What  happened  next? — A.  After 
we  got  in  line  of  skirmishers  we  all  laid  down  on  the  ground — that  is, 
the  company. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there,  I  mean? — A.  It  must  have  been 
an  hour  or  more. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  Then  we  were  carried  back  to  the 
barracks  and  told  to  go  to  bed. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  guns? — A.  The  rifles  were  locked 
up  m  the  storeroom.  As  the  racks  were  all  broken,  the  rifles  were 
locked  up  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  That  is,  until  morning? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  locked  up? — A.  They  were  locked  up. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  the  storeroom  at  that  time? — A.  At  that 
time? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Sergeant  Harley. 

Q.  Sergeant  Harley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  actmg  first  sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  as  quartermaster-sergeant,  did  not  have  charge  of  the 
storeroom? — ^A.  Not  on  that  night. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  After  the  rifles  were  put  in  I  was  told  to  lock  up  the 
storeroom  and  turn  the  keys  over  to  the  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  remain  that  way? — ^A.  Until  the  gun  racks  were 
fixed;  I  think  it  was  the  next  day. 

2.  What  did  you  do  next  that  night? — A.  They  all  went  up  •  every- 
j  went  to  his  bed,  and  a  few  minutes  after  that  Captain  Mackbn 
came  over  to  us  and  ordered  out  on  guard  the  whole  company,  and 
then  these  rifles  and  the  ammunition  and  everything  were  gotten  out 
of  the  storeroom  for  guard  duty. 

Q.  Then  you  went  on  duty? — ^A.  The  company  did.  I  didn't  go 
on  dutv,  myself. 


Q.  'i'ou  remained  in  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 


And  they  remained  on  duty  all  night? — k.  MVm^\.\^«^,i\t. 
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Q.  You  were  not  out  on  the  line,  and  you  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  tell  us,  if  you  can,  what  happened  the  next  morning  t — ^A. 
The  next  morning,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  just  before  reveille, 
or  just  after — I  didn't  so  out  to  attend  calls 

Q.  Yes;  you  didn't  have  to  go  out? — ^A.  No,  sir;  and  the  next 
morning,  I  think 

Q.  You  were  excused  as  quartermaster-sergeant,  it  is  suggested ;  is 
that  right? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  company  inspected  the  next  morning,  to  your  knowl- 
edge?—A.  It  was,  some  time  in  the  morning,  but  I  don't  know  when 
it  was. 

Q.  You  were  not  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  we  will  pass  that  by.  Now,  sergeant,  you,  as  quarter- 
master-sergeant, received  all  ammunition,  did  vou?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  issued  to  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  duty  to  do  i^ith  it,  and  what,  in  fact,  did  you 
do  with  it?  Going  back  to  Niobrara,  when  you  first  got  your  new 
ammunition  to  go  with  the  new  guns,  what  (fid  you  do  witli  it?— A. 
When  we  were  preparing  to  leave  Niobrara,  or  rather  when  we  had 
the  new  ammunition,  there  was  verbal  orders  from  the  captain  that 
each  man  have  20  rounds,  and  there  were  20  rounds  issued  at  Nio- 
brara.    Those  20  rounds  were  carried  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  What  kind  of  cartridges  were  they? — A.  They  were  the  regular 
ball  cartridges,  called  the  high  explosive,  and  a  few  days  after  we  got 
to  Brownsville  I  had  a  verbal  order  to  take  in  all  the  ball  cartridges  and 
issue  each  man  10  rounds  of  reduced  range  ammunition. ' 

Q.  That  is,  as  we  call  them,  the  guard  cartridges?— A.  The  guard 
cartridges;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  had  orders  to  do  that.  Did  you  do  that? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  firing? — A.  That  was  a  few  days  after  we 
got  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  Within  a  few  days  after  you  got  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  couldn't 
say  exactly  what  day. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  men  of  Company  Chad  any  other  kind 
of  cartridge  than  the  guard  cartridge  from  that  time  on  until  after 
the  firing,  or  not. — A.  None  that  I  know.  They  may  have  had  them, 
but  they  didn't  have  any  that  I  know  of. 

^  Q.  Did  they  have  opportunity  to  get  cartridges  anywhere? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  unless  they  picked  them  up  somewhere.  They  couldn't  get  them 
from  the  comT)any. 

Q.  They  didn't  get  any  from  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  they  could  pick  them  up, 
do  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  night  after  the  alarm,  and  after  you  formed  down  below, 
state  whether  or  not  you  issued  any  cartridges,  and  if  so,  bv  whose 
order. — A.  I  didn't  issue  any  until  the  company  was  ordered  o^ 
guard,  and  then  I  issued  one  box — that  is  twelve  himdred  rounds. 
M  Q.  Twenty  bandoliers? — ^A.  Twenty  bandoliers;  yes,  sir. 
(FQ.  Were  they  taken  out  of  the  bandoliers,  or  how  were  they  dis- 
tributed?— ^A.  1  just  told  Rudy  to  take  the  box  and  open  it  ana  dis- 
tiibute  it  among  the  men  in  line. 
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Q.  Who  was  Rudy? — ^A.  He  was  the  artificer. 

Q.  The  artificer?— A.  .Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  made  the  distiibution,  whatever  it  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  ammunition? — A.  It  was  turned  in  the 
next  morning  after  they  came  off  of  guard. 

Q.  Was  it  all  turned  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  back  1,200  rounds  as 
I  had  issued. 

Q.  Ihat,  anyhow,  was  not  issued  until  after  this  firing? — A.  After 
the  firing,  when  the  conpany  was  going  on  guard  for  that  night. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  issuing  that  in  the  bandoliers.  Ihat  reminds 
me,  did  you  issue  any  bandoliers  except  in  that  instance  after  you 
went  to  Brownsville? — A.  Iso,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  bandoUer  in  the  possession  of  your  men,  or  any 
of  them,  after  you  got  to  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I 
knowed  of. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  any  without  your  knowledge? — A.  Well, 
no,  sir.     I  kept  those  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  And  how? — A.  I  kept  them  locked  up;  put  them  in  a  box  and 
kept  them  locked  up  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  So  that  nobody  in  Company  C  had  any  loose  bandoliers? — A. 
Not  that  I  knows  of,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all  about  that. 

The  Witness.  One  thing,  there  was  a  wood  shed  there,  and  I  found 
in  one  of  those  woodsheds  there  a  whole  box  of  shells,  in  the  woodshed, 
that  had  been  left  there,  I  suppose,  by  the  Twenty-sixth. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  preceded  at  Brownsville  by  the  Twenty-sixth  In- 
fantry?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  or  three  companies? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  a  wood  shed  belonging  to  the  barracks  that  you  occu- 
pied  ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  a  box  of  empty  shells? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  had  been 
used  on  target  practice,  as  I  would  suppose.  And  I  was  very  par- 
ticular to  try  and  save  shells,  and  I  thought  that  I  had  gained  some- 
tLing  and  I  took  them  in  and  locked  them  up. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  there  ? — A.  Tliere  must  have  been  a  thou- 
sand or  more.     It  was  a  box  nearly  full, 

Q.  Were  they  standing  there  open  when  you  found  them? — A. 
No.  sir;  just  sitting  there  in  the  wood  shed. 

Q.  No  cover  on  the  box? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  those  shells  when  you  first  went  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  been  standing  there  for  how  long  a  time  before 
you  got  there? — A.  I  couldn't  say  how  long.  It  looked  like  they  had 
been  there  sometime. 

Q.  The  Twenty-sixth  Infanrty  had  left  there  several  days  before 
you  arrived,  had  it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  a  detachment  thereof 
the  Twenty-sixth  that  stayed  there  several  days  after  we  had  got  there. 

Q.  I  know.  There  was  a  small  detachment  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  left  behind. — A.  Thirty  men,  I  should  think  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  whatever  it  was,  they  were  left  there. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  battaUon  itself  had  left  several  days  before  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  when  the  battaUon  left,  it  left  this  box  of  empty  shells  that 
had  been  exploded  in  firing  standing  in  that  wood  shed?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  could  have  gotten  them,  could  they? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
were  just  sittmg  in  the  wood  shed. 

Q.  Now,  about  cleaning  tliese  guns.  We  have  been  all  over  it  sev- 
eral times  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  explain  how,  but  I  want  your 
opinion  as  to  how  long  it  takes  an  average  soldier,  one  who  is  reason- 
ably expert  at  it,  to  clean  one  of  these  guns  after  it  has  been  fired  five 
or  six  times  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection  ? — A.  If  one  had  been  used — 
had  been  fired — why,  to  my  opinion,  I  don't  tliink  a  man — I  know  I 
couldn't  do  it — could  clean  one  for  a  rigid  inspection  in  less  than 
twenty-five  minutes. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  rigid  inspection; 
because  you  have  to  use  salsoda  and  warm  water  or  cold  water  and 
then  oil  and  swab  it  out,  and  I  think  it  would  take  at  least  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  to  clean  the  chamber,  also? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you 
have  to  take  it  apart.  For  an  inspection  you  have  to  take  the  floor 
plate  out  and  clean  that  and  every  crevice  about  the  lock. 

Q.  That  is  all  on  that  point.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
this  filing  in  Brownsville  on  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  participate  in  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  in  your  company  who  did  participate 
in  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  belonging  to  either  of  the  other  com- 
panies who  did  participate  in  it? — A.  No,  sii\ 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody  of 
being  guilty  of  having  anything  to  do  with  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ilave  you  ever  heard  anything  to  fix  suspicion  on  anybody? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  tell  all  that  you  know  about  this,  to 
anybodj^? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  all  questions  that  have  been  asked  you  as 
fully  as  you  knew  how  to  answer  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;_I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  consoiracy,  or  any  agreement 
among  the  men,  to  not  tell  about  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  hide  knowledge  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir.  The  most  that  I  have 
heard  among  the  men,  everybody  was  on  a  wonder  as  to  who  it  was 
that  did  do  it,  did  do  the  shooting. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask  this 
witness. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Right  there,  sergeant,  when  you  say  the  men  were  on  a  wonder 
as  to  who  did  the  shooting,  what  did  you  near  the  men  say?— A.  All  I 
heard  them  say  was,  '*I  would  like  to  know  who  that  was  that  was 
doing  the  shooting." 

Q.  Anything  eke? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  all.  That  they  would 
just  Uke  to  know  who  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  find  out  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  Well,  I  asked  among  the  men.  I  would  ask  among 
the  men,  around  when  I  would  hear  anyone  talking  about  it,'* Have 
you  foimd  out  yet  who  did  the  shooting,''  from  time  to  time. 
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Q.  Anything  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  way  you  tried  to  find  out? — A.  That  is  the 
only  way  I  knew. 

Q.  You  were  awakened  by  the  shooting  and  the  call  to  arms 
simultaneously? — A.  Yes,  sir." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  shooting  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  shooting 
then. 

Q.  What  direction  was  that  shooting  from? — A.  It  seemed  to  me 
to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks,  somewhere  near  the  gate. 

Q.  In  the  rear  of  the A.  Near  the  gate,  there. 

Q.  In  the  rear  of  wliich  barracks? — A.  It  seen  ed  to  be  up  from  me. 
It  didn't  seem  to  be  right  straight  out  behind  the  barracks,  butit 
seemed  to  be  angling  towards  the  river. 

Q.  But  taking  barracks  B  and  C,  which  were  to  the  right  of  the 
gate  as  vou  go  out  and  to  the  left  of  the  gate  as  you  go  in,  to  the  rear 
of  which  one  of  those  barracks  was  it? — A.  It  seen  ed  to  be  out 
towards  the  gate  from  me,  and  that  is  the  way  it  sounded  tome,  as  if 
it  was  up  in  that  direction.     You  see,  I  were  inside  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Yes,  I  understand.  Your  room  would  be  located  about  where 
the  red  letter  **C  is? — A.  Yes,  sir;  where  the  point  of  it  is. 

Q.  Barracks  C  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  I  was  getting  at,  Sergeant,  was  if  you  know  what 
your  best  judgment  was  then  and  is  now.  You  say  it  was  back  of 
these  barracks. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  up  near  about  the 
gjate,  or  up  in  that  direction  someways.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that 
it  soundea  like  it  were  up  here  [indicating  on  map],  but  I  mean  to 
say  that  it  sounded  like  it  was  in  this  direction.  When  I  said  back 
of  the  barracks,  I  didn't  mean  back  here,  but  back  this  way  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  In  tliis  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  in  the  direction  of  the  gate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  where  the  telegraph  office  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  across  from  the  gate  as  you  came  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Across  from  the  barracks,  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know. 

Q.  It  wodd  seem  to  be  down  in  that  direction,  then,  would  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would,  to  be  Out  in  this  direction,  where  the  telegraph 
office  was. 

Q.  Where  the  telegraph  office  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yo\i  learned  afterwards  that  the  telegraph  office  had  been  fired 
mto?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  learned  afterwards  that  that  building  in  which  the  tele- 

fraph  office  was  had  been  fired  into? — ^A.  I  heard  that  two  or  three 
ays  afterwards,  probably. 

Q.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear?— A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  say 
exactly.  There  was  a  regular  fusilade  of  shots  when  I  waked  up.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  volley,  like. 

Q.  A  volley,  like?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  volleys  did  you  hear  after  you  waked  up  ? — A.  Well, 
there  was  several  shots. 

Q.  I  asked  you  how  many  volleys? — A.  I  didn't  hear  but  one  vol- 
ley; but  th^re  seemed  to  be  so  many  scattering  shots  in  that. 

Q.  In  the  volley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  any  command  riven  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  words  spoken? — A.  I  neard  someone  yelling,  but  I  don't 
know  who  it  was. 

Q.  In  your  own  way,  Sergeant,  as  I  was  really  paying  attention  to 
something  else  when  you  stated  it  before,  jist  state  y  st  what  yoi.  did 
again,  after  yon  had  gotten  on  your  clothes  and  were  coming  oi  t  of 
your  room  in  the  barracks;  state  jist  what  you  did. — ^A.  I  got  \p 
and  went  out,  as  the  company  had  formed  out  in  front,  and  went  out 
and  fell  in  with  the  file  closers. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  stood  there  a  few  minvtes  until  the  oflBcer  got 
through  counting  and  gave  orders  for  everybody  to  go  in  and  get  their 
rifles,  and  then  1  turned  and  went  in  with  the  men  as  they  went  in;  I 
went  in  with  them  and  went  on  upstairs,  and  when  I  got  there  they 
coi  Idn't  get  in  the  racks,  and  the  order  had  been  given  for  the  racks 
to  be  broken  open. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  one  of  the  cooks  went  down  about  the  kitchen 
somewhere  and  got  an  ax,  and  he  came  up  and  went  to  chopping  on 
the  racks. 

Q.  What  was  that  cook's  name? — A.  Henry  Arvin. 

Q.  When  the  men  were  formed  out  in  front  of  the  barracks,  was 
the  shooting  going  on? — A.  It  had  ceased  then. 

Q.  It  had  ceased? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  got  out  there.  I  don't 
know  how  long.  They  might  have  been  some  of  them  out  there  when 
I  got  up. 

Q.  Only  state  what  you  know. — A.  When  I  got  up 

Q.  The  firing  had  ceased? — A.  When  I  got  out  there,  at  least. 

Q.  Yes,  and  then  you  fell  in  line  with  the  company,  and  the  com- 
pany was  called?  Who  called  the  company? — ^A.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, I  think  Sergeant  Harley. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  called  the  roll  ? 

Senator  Warner.  I  mean  called  the  roll. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  Sergeant  Harley. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  said  something  about  somebody  counting  the  company. — 
A.  Major  Penrose  did  that.  I  never  heard  him  speak,  but  I  saw  him 
going  along  in  front  of  the  company,  and  as  he  passed  each  man  his 
finder  did  that  way  [witness  indicating],  and  he  was  going  from  right 
to  left,  and  as  he  got  to  the  left  he  went  around  in  rear  and  came 
on  up. 

Q.  After  the  roll  was  called,  when  Major  Penrose  counted  the  com- 
pany, as  you  have  said,  then  you  went  upstairs  to  get  your  gun? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  firing  had  ceased  before  you  got  out? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  clear  about  that.  Sergeant? — ^A.  I  thiuK  I  am, 
sir.  I  do  not  think  after  I  got  outdoors  I  heard  -a  shot.  The  shooting 
was  going  on  when  I  waked  up,  and  for  quite  a  while  before  I  got 
out,  but  after  I  ^ot  outside  I  am  almost  sure  that  I  didn't  hear  a  shot, 
after  I  got  outside^  but  it  seemed  most  of  the  company  were  out  there. 

Q.  Could  you  ^ve,  Sergeant,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  minutes 
it  was  from  the  time  you  heard  the  call  to  arms  to  the  time  that  you 
started  upstairs  after  your  guns? — A.  I  could  not.  I  suppose  it 
mi«:ht  have  been  ten  or' fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  I  heai:d  the 
call  to  arms  until  I  started  upstairs  to  get  the  rifles. 
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Q.  And  after  you  got  the  rifles  you  moved  around  to  the  wall  ? — A. 
Moved  LFOund  tne  comer. 

Q.  And  deployed  i  s  skirmishers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  ordered  to  lie  down  on  the  ground  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  brick  wdl  in  front  of  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  couldn't  see  over  the  Wc^fl? — A.  No,  sir;  we  couldn't  see 
over  the  w.  11  it  i  11. 

Q.  So  th  ,t  the  position  th  t  your  commanding  officer  ha,d  pi  ced 
you  in  w.  s  such  th  .t  you  could  not  h..ve  seen  Ln  enemy  if  he  w.  s  com- 
mg  up  on  you  on  the  other  side  of  thc.t  w  11? — A.  No,  sir;  th.  t  is,  one 
p.  rt  of  the  compv  ny  couldn't,  but  the  w  11  there  only  runs  down  j  s  fc-r 
I  s  the  b  rrtcks.  1  his  is  the  1  st  b  m.cks  here,  i  nd  the  comp»  ny  w;  s 
deployed  LWi^y  down — well,  I  guess  it  might  hL,ve  been  30  y^^rds  below 
the  Lst  b-  rr.  cks — one  end  of  the  company. 

Q.  I  underst  nd  thf.t  is  the  1  st  b..rr.xks  [indicr.ting]? — A.  That  is 
the  1  st  b  rr.  cks.     1  h.  t  w  s  empty. 

Q.  Mcrked  **36.''     An  unoccupied  b  rrrcks. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  th.  t  your  company  extended  behind  the  bc^rrLcks  C  i-nd  up 
to  and  beyond  the  e*  st  end?  Ihc^t  we  huve  called  east  up  there  [indi- 
cating].— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  E  st  end  of  b.  rr.  cks  ^'36."— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  there  you  .s  y  there  w.  s  no  Wi.U? — A.  No,  sir;  down 
there.  After  leaving  th^t  b..rri.cks  there  w..s  no  Wi.ll,  but  just  a  wire 
fence. 

Q.  Did  the  men  lie  do^ai  here  back  of  barracks  C? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
when  they  were  deployed  it  made  them  t  ke  up  a  long  sp.  ce. 

Q.  When  they  were  lying  down  here,  they  could  not  see  anybody 
that  w»  s  coming  up  here  Lt  all? — ^A.  Ihey  couldn't  see  anybody  on 
the  fc  r  side  of  the  b.  rr.  cks. 

Q.  Yes;  or  on  the  f  r  side  of  the  w.  11? — A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Ihc  t  is,  the  town  side  of  the  w.  11? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  s  y  there  w  s  no  w.  11  up  there  [indie  ting]? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  but  a  fence ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  wire  fence.  Two  or  three 
strands  of  wire  up  there. 

Q.  After  you  were  aroused,  when  you  went  upstairs  had  you  heard 
any  noise  at  all? — A.  When? 

t^.  After  }ou  got  the  alarm — the  call  to  arms — did  you  hear  any 
noise  upstairs  in  the  barracks? — A.  Nothing  but  men  walking  aroun<J 
and  going  up  and  down  the  steps. 

Q.  What  was  there,  just  a  board  ceiling  between  you  and  the  up- 
stairs?— ^A.  Yes.  sir;  just  a  plank. 

Q.  You  heara  no  hammermg  up  there? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  thumping,  but  just  men  walking  around? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  just  the  men  dressing  up  there,  I  supix)sed  them  to  be. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  it  a  little  strange,  sergeant,  that  if  the  fort  was 
being  firea  upon — ^was  being  attacked — you  should  have  gotten  down 
there  and  formed  in  line  in  front  of  yoiu:  barracks;  that  the  sergeant 
should  have  called  the  roll,  and  that* then  Major  Penrose  should  have 
gone  around  and  counted  the  members  of  the  company  before  having 
them  get  a  gun  in  their  hand? — A.  Well,  sir,  if  seemed  funny  to  me; 
but  then  that  was  did.     I  am  telling  the  truth  about  that. 

Q.  It  seemed  funny  to  you,  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  seems  funny  to  you  jet,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  had  no  trouble  in  getting  your  gun? — A.  I  had  to  wait 
until  the  rack  was  opened.  I  didn't  get  mine  at  all;  I  just  got  a  rifle, 
the  first  one  that  I  got  my  hands  on. 

Q.  You  got  a  rifle  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  confusion  you  might  naturally  take  the  rifle  of  somebody 
else? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  just  picEed  up  a  rifle.  I  kept  my  rifle  in  that 
rack,  and  as  soon  as  the  rack  was  opened  I  put  my  hand  on  a  rifle  and 
went  on  downstairs  with  it. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  ordered  the  gun  racks  to  be  opened? — A.  It  was 
Major  Penrose,  I  think. 

Q.  And  what  was  it  he  said? — A.  **Go  and  get  your  rifles.*' 

Q.  Yes. — A.  *'If  you  can't  get  them,  break  the  racks;  get  them 
out,"  he  said. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  any  conversation  between  anybody  and  Major 
Penrose  before  you  heard  that  language? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  heard 
no  conversation. 

Q.  And  the  first  order  you  heard  from  Major  Penrose  was,  *'Go 
and  get  your  rifles,  and  if  you  can't  get  them  break  the  racks  open  ?" — 
A.  'fliat  is  my  recollection;  that  is  the  first  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Where  were  you  t'  en;  l.ad  you  gotten  a  gun  at  that  time? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  standing  in  the  file  closers  in  the  rear  of  the 
company. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Was  anybody  there  with  a  gun? — A.  Not  as  I  seen,  at  that 
time. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  had  stood  there  all  these  minutes,  and  then  Major  Penrose 
gave  an  imperative  command  for  you  to  get  your  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  "rifles,"  I  believe  you  said? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  said  that  if  you  couldn't  get  them A.  '*To  break 

the  racks,"  he  says, 

Q.  Didn't  that  strike  you  as  a  Uttle  funny,  too? — A.  Well,  sir, 
there  was  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  seemea  funny  to  me  at  the 
time,  not  knowing  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  I  simply  ask  you  if  that  seemed  funny,  that  great  hurry,  after 
the  leisurely  way  in  which  you  had  been  stood  up  there  and  coimted 
off? — A.  On,  yes,  sir,  it  seemed  funny  to  me.  I  was  there  and  didn't 
know  what  had  been  going  on,  and  what  was  going  on,  and  what  was 
to  be  done. 

Q.  No.     It  was  Brawner,  was  it  not ^A.  Who  was  in  charge  of 

quarters? 

Q.  Yes;  in  charge  of  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  unlocked  the  gun  rack  from  which  you  got  a  gun? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  He  unlocked  the  gun  rack  from  which  you  got  a  gun;  Sergeant 
Brawner,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  quarters?— A.  The  rack  that  1  got 
a  gun  out  of  was  broken  open;  that  is,  it  was  broken. 

Q.  When  you  got  up  there? — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stood  right  there. 

Q.  Where  was  the  sergeant  who  had  charge  of  quarters  then? — 
A.  I  hadn't  seen  him.  ^He  might  have  been  right  up  there  in  quarters, 
and  it  being  dark  there  and  in  the  night  I  couldn't  tell  who  he  was, 
unless  he  spoke,  and  I  would  have  known  his  voice  if  I  had  heard  hina 
ipeak. 
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Q.  But  when  you  got  upstairs  did  you  get  your  gun  as  soon  as  you 
got  there? — A.  No,  sir;  when  I  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  steps  there 
was  a  lot  of  confusion  among  the  men,  that  they  couldn't  get  their 
rifles. 

Q.  Yes? — A.  That  the  gun  racks  were  locked. 

Q.  And  then  you  sent  a  cook  downstairs  to  get  an  ax? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  send  him. 

Q.  Somebody  did.  Who  sent  the  cook  downstairs  to  get  an  ax? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  anyboc  y  sent  him.  He  may  have  sent 
himself. 

Q.  Well,  he  had  an  ax  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  have  an  ax? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  knows  of. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  have  any  tiling  to  open  the  gun  racks  with? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  That  you  saw? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Just  tne  cook? — A.  There  might  have  been  some  one  else  after 
this  order  came  up,  but  he  was  the  only  man  with  an  ax  that  I  saw. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  saw  him  in  the  dark? 

The  Witness.  I  saw  him  down — there  was  a  little  light  down  in  the 
front  there;  that  is,  there  was  a  li^ht  in  my  room,  and  as  he  came 
around  from  the  dining;  room  and  came  around  to  come  up  the  steps 
I  saw  him  and  knew  him.     I  was  standing  at  the  top  of  tne  steps. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  were  waiting  to  get  a  gun  out  of  a  gun  rack? — A.  I  was  up 
there  waiting. 

Q.  How  long  had  jrou  been  upstairs  waiting? — A.  I  had  been  up 
there  three  or  four  minutes.  I  don't  recollect  how  long.  He  came 
up  and  went  to  chopping  on  the  gun  racks,  and  I  called  his  attention 
and  said  ''Be  careful  or  you  will  ruin  those  rifles.'' 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Madison? — A.  Corroral  Madison? 

Q.  Yes;  Corporal  Madison. — A.  I  never  saw  him,  but  I  heard  him. 
I  knew  his  voice — heard  him  talking. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  heard  Coq^oral  Madison  talking? — A.  Just 
before  I  had  got  my  rifle.  He  was  talking  to  the  men  about  being 
quiet.     He  said  "Don't  keep  so  much  noise." 

Q.  That  was  before  the  ax  came  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  get  a  rifle? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  think  thev  all  did. 
After  the  racks  were  broken  open,  why,  everybody  got  a  rifie. 

Q.  And  while  this  chopping  was  going  on  there,  the  breaking  of 
the  gun  racks,  tha^  mi  le  a  ^oo  1  deal  of  niUe,  did  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Major  Penrose? — A.  He  was  down  in  front  of  the 
barracks,  I  think.     When  I  came  upstairs  I  left  him  there. 

Q.  Was  he  sayino:  any  thins:  to  the  men,  giving  any  orders? — 
A.  After  they  came  back  down 

Q.  No;  when  they  were  u^^stairs  and  this  chopping  was  going  on 
of  the  gun  racks,  did  Major  Penrose  Issue  any  ordera  to  the  men? — 
A.  I  never  heard  him:  never  heard  any  orders  given. 

Q.  Who  was  the  lieutenant  of  your  company? — A.  Lieutenant 
Hay  and  Lieutenant  Hisrsrins.  Lieutenant  Hies^ns  was  the  first  lieu- 
tenant and  Lieutenant  Hay  was  the  second  lieutenant,  but  neither 
wa^  there  . 

Q.  I  know;  but  who  was  in  command  of  your  company  at  that 
time,  aft^r  Captain  Macklin?^ — A._Lieu tenant  Grier  taken  command 
that  night 
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Q.  Was  Lieutenant  Grier  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  him  on  the 
outside  in  front;  I  could  hear  him  talking. 

Q.  Yes;  and  when  you  were  in  line  before  you  went  uo  for  your 
guns,  when  Major  Penrose  was  counting  the  men,  or  you  thought  he 
was  counting,  pointing  his  finger  at  them,  and  the  first  sergeant 
called  tlie  roll A.  Lieutenant  Grier. 

Q.  Was  Lieutenant  Grier  there  at  that  time? — ^A.  Ye^,  sir;  at  that 
time;  because  when  we  got  back  Major  Penrose  told  Lieutenant  Grier 
to  take  charge  of  the  company  and  march  it  around  and  form  skir- 
mishers in  the  rear  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  he  was  there  at  the  time  you  were  standing  in  line  and 
being  counted  without  having  any  arms? — A.  I  think  that  he  was, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  sir. 

Q.  1  think  we  know  what  a  bandolier  is,  but  so  that  it  will  go  in 
the  record  I  will  just  ask  you  about  this.  This  is  a  bandolier  mand- 
ing  bandolier  to  witness].  Will  you  just  give  a  description  of  that, 
if  you  can  ? — A.  This  is  the  bandolier.  In  each  of  these  pockets  there 
are  10  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Q.  I^t  me  ask  you  the  questions.  Let  me  see  if  I  am  right.  The 
bandolier  is  a  cotton  fabric,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Having  6  pockets  in  it  ? — A.  Six  pockets. 

Q.  And  each  pocket  has  10  rounds  in  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  fastened  how  ? 

Senator  Fulton.  It  is  carried  by  a  strap  over  the  shoulder? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  tliis  is  just  put  over  the  shoulder.  These 
are  torn  open  now-,  these  pockets  [indicating].  When  that  is  put 
up,  this  is  closed  up. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  How  many  of  these  bandoliers  did  you  issue  at  Fort  Niobrara? — 
A.  I  didn't  issue  any  of  the  bandoliers.  I  took  the  cartridges  out 
and  saved  the  bandoliers.  I  took  them  out  and  issued  each  man  20 
rounds. 

Q.  I  know;  but  at  the  time  that  you  were  up  there,  any  time  that 
you  were  at  Fort  Niobrara A.  I  didn't  issue  any  bandoliers. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  When  men  would  come  out  on  range  practice? — 
A.  The  ammunition  was  always  put  in  one  of  these  handcarts,  and 
I  either  carried  it  out  myself  or  sent  it  out  by  some  other  noncom- 
missioned  officer  that  was  going  out  on  the  range. 

Q.  It  w^ould  be  in  boxes  ? — A.  Yes,  .^  ir. 

Q.  And  the  bandoliars  would  be  in  the  box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Containing  the  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  we  got 
out  on  the  range  and  a  man  was  going  to  shoot,  if  he  was  going  to 
shoot  10  rounds  I  would  open  the  bandolier  and  take  out  10  rounds 
and  give  it  to  him,  and  if  lie  didn't  shoot  those  10  rounds  they  were 
turned  back.     They  generally  took  10  shots  at  each  range. 

Q.  You  were  asKed  if  the  members  of  your  company  could  have 
gDtten  additional  ammunition,  or  rather  could  have  saved  ammuni- 
tion out,  not  accounting  for  it.  I  think  that  was  the  substance  of  it, 
if  I  am  right. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  no,  not  unless  they  picked  it  up  somewhere? — 
A.  Th**y  couldn't  get  any  from  the  company. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  "picking  it  up  somewhere?" — ^A.  Very 
often — I  have  seen  around  there  where  some  one  would  be  shooting 
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at  different  points  and  maybe  would  leave  a  cartridge  or  something 
like  that. 

Q.  Where  would  you  see  that  ? — A.  On  the  range. 

Q.  At  Niobrara? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  see  that  often,  would  you? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would 
not  be  seen  often. 

Q.  But  it  would  occur? — A.  Yes,  sir;  except  as  some  man  might 
lose  one  out  of  his  belt. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  member  of  your  company  who  started 
with  his  20  rounds  of  cartridges  from  Niobrara,  and  when  he  got 
down  to  Fort  Brown  did  not  nave  any? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I 
don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Would  not  every  man  have  to  have  his  cartridges  either  in  his 
McKeever  box  or  in  ms  belt  for  drill  or  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  not,  if  anything  of  that  kind  had  occurred  have  been 
necessary  to  have  issued  to  that  man  cartridges  in  order  for  him  to 
have  haa  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  if  I  had  issued  any  to  anyone  and 
he  had  lost  them,  he  would  have  had  to  come  to  me  to  get  more. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  occurred,  that  you  remember? — A.  Not 
that  I  remember. 

Q.  And  you  had  charge  of  the  ammunition  at  the  time  that  you 
were  there?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  During  your  term  of  service  were  you  ever  court-martialed? — 
A.  I  never  was,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  punished  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  enlisted  were  you  ever  arrested  or  punished  for 
any  crime  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  12  men  who  were  arrested  at  Browns- 
ville?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  arrested  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  taken  to  Sam  Houston  and  left  there  with  Cor- 
poral Madison  and  others? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Finally,  as  I  understand  you,  when  you   got  to  Elreno  your 

Sins  and  ammunition  and  everything  were  turned  in  there  ? — A.  At 
eno  ? 

Q.  Yes;  I  say  everything  was  turned  in  when  you  got  to  Reno, 
where  you  were  mustered  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  turned  in 
a  few  days  before  we  were  mustered  out. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  at  that  time  the  ammunition 
was  all  checked  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  countea  carefully? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  it  was  all  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  ammunition  were  all  there. 

Q.  Was  there  a  single  cartridge  missing,  either  ball  cartridge 
or  guard  cartridge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  When  the  ammunition  was  turned  in,  did  you  count  every 
cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  did  you  just  estimate  it? — A.  Each  man  was  issued  so 
many  rounds.     If  the  ammunition  was  ordered  turned  in,\\A'«Wi!A 
have  to  turn  over  JO  rounds  or  whatever  it  was. 
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Q.  How  would  he  turn  it  over,  in  the  box  or  in  the  belt? — ^A.  He 
would  bring  the  cartridges  in  his  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them  or  take  his  word  for  it? — ^A.  I  counted 
them  myself. 

Q.  If  he  had  10  rounds,  he  would  hand  you  10  cartridges  and  you 
would  count  to  see  whether  there  were  10  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
thev  would  be  in  these  clips;  we  have  clips;  5  in  a  cUp. 

Q.  You  counted  them  by  clips  ? — A.  1  would  coimt  the  cartridges, 
too;  I  would  look  to  see  if  each  clip  had  5  cartridges  in  it.  | 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Referring  to  the  guns  that  night  in  the  gun  racks,  you  told 
about  the  gun  racks  bemg  found  injured  in  the  morning.  Did  you 
find  any  of  the  guns  injured? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many,  and  in  what  way? — A.  I  don't  know  just  how  many, 
but  I  know  there  were  as  many  as  a  half  a  dozen;  and  the  sights,  as 
many  as  2  or  3  of  them,  was  damaged  so  badly  that  they  could 
not  be  used;  the  sights  were  cut  off;  the  top  of  the  sights.  This 
was  bent  [indicating  on  rifle],  and  hitting  on  the  eun  like  this  [indi- 
cating] accidentally  glanced  down  and  Imocked  tnis  off;  there  were 
as  many  as  2  or  3.  Corporal  O'Neil  had  his  broken. 
^  Q.  lie  had  the  sight  broken?— A.  Had  this  sight  [indicating  on 
rifle]. 
^  Q.  Was  there  any  injury  to  the  wood  part  of  the  case? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  a  great  many  cases  the  wood  was  cut  and  knocked  off. 

Q.  How  many  guns  were  injured  altogether? — A.  I  think  7 
or  8;  I  would  not  say  positively,  but  I  think  there  were  as  many 
as  7  or  8. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  guns  were  in  your  company? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Seventy. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  four  racks  that  night? — ^A.  I  can 
only  tell  by  how  many  I  had.  I  was  not  responsible  for  those  in  the 
racKs';  each  man  that  was  in  charge  of  quarters  each  day  was  respon- 
sible for  the  number  of  rifles  in  the  racks,  but  I  think  I  can  come 
pretty  near  saying;  I  would  not  say  positively,  but  I  think  there 
were  about  53. 

Q.  Fifty-three  in  the  racks.  Where  were  the  other  guns? — A. 
There  were  53  in  the  racks;  I  don't  know;  that  is  what  should  have 
been  in  the  racks,  I  mean. 

Q.  I  understand. — A.  That  is  iccluding  the  guard  and  all;  there 
were  iren  on  guard;  I  don't  know  how  n-any  there  were  on  guard. 
And  there  were  two  rifles  off  at  target  practice;  that  is,  Lieutenant 
Hay  had  ore  and  Sergeant  Turner  had  ore.  He  was  off  at  rifle 
practice,  and  that  left  rre  with  68  guns.  There  were  those  I  had  in 
the  storeroom  and  those  that  we  had 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  in  the  storeroom? — A.  I  think  I  had 
13  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  keys  of  the  storeroom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  those  keys  ? — ^A.  I  kept  them  in  my  pocket 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  them,  in  your  pants  pocket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  your  pants  hanging?— A.  I  slept  with  my 
pants  under  my  he&d,  under  the  pillow. 
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Q.  Then  there  were  a  certain  number  of  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  that  were  assigned  to  duty  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  men 
on  guard  had  their  rifles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  they  were? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
how  many. 

Q.  Would  anyone  else  have  a  rifle  outside,  outside  the  ones  you 
have  named?— ;A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  man  in  charge  of  the  hospital  or  the  stables? — A.  No,  sir; 
the  men  working  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  their  rifles  were 
always  kept  in  the  barracks,  and  when  a  man  was  sick  and  went  to 
the  hospital,  all  his  ordnance  was  taken  up  from  him, 

Q.  Was  any  of  this  ammunition  you  haa  under  lock  and  key  open; 
that  is, the  box  open? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  always  in  a  case, screwed  up. 

Q.  And  none  of  the  packages  were  unscrew  ed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  ammunition  hanging  up  in  there? — A.  In  where? 

Q.  In  the  quartern' aster's  stores? — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  No  bandoleers? — A.  No;  empty  ones;  if  you  would  empty  this 
bandoleer,  probably,  and  hang  it  up 

Q.  Why  do  you  want  to  preserve  that? — A.  That  was  the  order; 
I  think  they  allow  so  much  ammunition  for  them,  each  for  so  many 
of  them;  that  was  the  order  I  had  from  the  company  commander, 
to  save  them,  and  that  was  the  only  way  I  could  save  them — to  keep 
them  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  men  have  balls  that  were  not  in  the  bando- 
liers or  in  the  McKeever  box,  loose  in  their  pocket  ? — A.  Oh,  I  have 
seen  them  handle  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  men  handle  the  ball  cartridges  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Was  that  frequent? — A.  They  had  to  do  that  because  some- 
times they  would  mount  guard  in  different  belts,  and  if  the  ammuni- 
tion is  not  in  that  belt  they  would  have  to  change  it. 

Q.  They  sometimes  carried  these  ball  cartridges  in  their  pockets  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  of  anyone  doing  that. 

Q.  You  never  saw  that  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Of  course  they  only  had  to 
use  them  when  they  were  on  duty,  and  they  had  to  have  them  in 
their  belts. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  On  your  reexamination  you  have  spoken  about  guns  being 
injured.     Was  the  gun  that  you  received  injured — the  gun  you  got 

the  night  of  the  13th,  when  you  went  up ^A.  No,  sir;  the  gun  I 

had  was  not  injured. 

Q.  Was  there  an  inspection  the  next  morning  of  Company  Cl-^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  attended  the  inspection? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  inspection  of  the  company  had  ? — A.  In  front 
of  the  barracks. 

A.  Who  inspected  the  company? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
think  Captain  Macklin  did. 

Q.  The  men  had  their  guns  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  inspection  was,  as  to  whether  anv 
guns  were  broken  or  not,  or  any  sis;hts  off  of  the  gims  ? — A.  I  don  t 
Know  what  the  inspection  showed;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  know  such  a  gun  would  not  pass  inspection,  do  you  not?— 
A.  les,  sir;  but  as  I  understood  the  inspection  they  inspect  the  goa 

to  whether  it  had  been  shot  or  not. 
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Q.  That  was  all  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  ? — Did  you  see  the  inspection  at  all  ?  I  understood 
you  did  not. — A.  No,  sir;  1  didn^t  see  it. 

Q.  So  you  don^t  know  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  the 
barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  see  these  guns  again  after  the  night 
of  the  13th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  them? — ^A.  I  saw  them  the  next  day  after 
they  came  off  gi.ard. 

Q.  Where  did  yoTi  see  them? — A.  I  saw  each  man  with  one  when 
the  company  was  dismissed,  coming  in,  going  on  to  the  storeroom 
with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  afterwards  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  storeroom  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  inspected  them? — A.  No,  sir;  the  key  was  taken  from  me, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  The  key 
had  been  tvrned  over  to  the  first  sergeant.  He  uilocked  the  door. 
BL.t  of  co.Tse  I  stayed  there  and  seen  them  pass  in  with  the  rifles. 

(J.  When  the  g  n  is  placed  in  the  g\.n  rack  the  wooden  part  is  oit, 
is  it  not,  the  covering  of  the  barrel  [indicating  on  rifle]? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  way  from  the  band  of  the  g.  n  rack  down  about  15 
inches  below  [indicating  on  rifle],  is  it  not?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  wooden  part?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Q.  You  saw  tliis  ax? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  the  man  with  the  ax. 
[*  Q.  A  common  ax,  such  as  we  chop  wood  with? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
reg"  Jar  wood  ax. 

Q.  A  good-sized  ax? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yo..  say.  Sergeant,  you  saw  marks  of  that  ax  i  pon  the  wooden 
part  covering  the  barrel  of  that  gi:n? — ^A.  On  some  of  the  rifles;  yes, 
sir;  of  some  of  the  men. 

Q.  How  far  did  the  edge  of  the  ax  enter  the  wood  ? — A.  It  had  s'  nk 
low  eno'  gh  in  some  of  them  to  knock  this  sight  off  [indicating  on  rifle]. 

Q.  It  didn't  c*  t  through  the  wood? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  some  of  the 
rifles;  on  some  of  them  a  piece  was  knocked  oit  to  show  the  iron — to 
show  the  barrel  of  the  rifle. 

S.  Do  you  know  how  many  racks  that  was  in? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
d  not  say  what  racks  that  was  in;  but  there  were  four  racks  in 
the  q-  arters. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  your  gun  you  went  downstairs,  you  say? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  as  soon  as  the  rack  was  opened  and  I  could  get  a  rifle  I  took 
a  rifle  and  went  on  downstairs. 

Q.  When  you  first  got  up — to  go  back  to  that  question  again — 
aroused  bv  the  call  to  arms  and  the  firing  that  was  going  on,  you  saw 
Sergeant  lEIarley,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  passed  through  the 
room. 

Q.  He  passed  through  your  room? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  to  hurry  up?— A.  And  to  get  outside;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  get  outside  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  else? — A.  WelL  I  asked  what  was  goin^ 
on,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know;  he  said  i  had  better  hurry  up  and 

fet  outside  and  see;  that  is  about  the  conversation.     He  didn't  stop; 
B  iust  kept  going. 

Q.  Did  he  go  upstairs? — ^A.  He  went  outside,  out  of  my  room. 
^    Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  line  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Before  the  ffuns  were  had? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  out  there  when 
I  first  went  out;  he  was  acting  first  sergeant,  and  he  was  out  in  front 
of  the  company. 

Q,  And  ne  is  the  man  who  called  the  roll  before  the  men  got  their 
guns? — ^A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  told  before  about  those  guns  being  marked  and 
cut? — ^A.  laon't  think  I  have,  sir;  I  have  not  been  asked  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  were  examined  before  Captain  Lyon,  were  you  not? — ^A. 
Lieutenant  Hay,  it  was. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Hay,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  by  Captain  Lyon,  I  believe  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  thejr  were  trying  to  find  out  all  they  could  about 
this  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  the  soldiers  were  connected  with  it,  or  citizens  did  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  who  it  was  that  did  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  tell  them  any  thinoj  about  what  you  knew  of  the  racks  ? — 
A.  I  didn  t,  because  I  was  told  when  I  was  put  on  the  stand  not  to 
answer  anything  but  what  I  were  asked. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anyone  about  it? — A.  We  had  talked  aroimd 
among  the  men;  we  spoke  about  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Could  not  the  officers  themselves  see  the  guns  as  well  as  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  because  Captain  Macklin  told  me  to  take  Corporal 
O' Neil's  gun  and  give  him  another  one,  because  the  sight  was  broken 
off;  and  I  had  to  exchange  two  or  three,  because  they  were  not  fit  to 
go  on  guard  with. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  knew  of  this  as  well  as  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  secret  about  it? — ^A.  No,  su*. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  this,  but  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear — 
this  firing  that  you  heard  going  on  when  you  got  awake  was  all  out- 
side the  reservation,  as  I  understand  it,  over  the  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  seemed  so  to  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  gims fired  inside  the  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  saw  any  firing  at  all;  just  heard  it. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Where  was  this  room  where  you  kept  this  ammunition? — ^A.  It 
was  here  [indicating  on  building  marked  No.  35,  which  is  barracks 
C,  on  the  map]. 

S.  Was  the  room  on  the  porch? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  room  was  in  the 
ding,  but  there  were  a  door  that  opened  from  this  room  out  on 
the  porch,  but  I  kept  that  locked ;  never  used  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  windows  to  that  room? — A.  Yes,  sir;  windows; 
and  the  windows  had  iron  bars  on  them. 

Q.  How  many  windows  to  that  room? — ^A.  Just  one  window  to 
that  room. 

Q.  And  iron  bars  above  and  below  the  window? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  iron 
bars.  The  bars  went  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  window  up  to  the 
top. 

Q.  And  how  does  the  door  open  ? — A.  Into  the  hallway — the  door 
I  used  opened  into  the  hallway. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  with  reference  to  that  room? — ^A.  The  room, 
you  may  say,  was  here  [indicating  on  building  35\,  aivd  iVkAw  \3wst^ 
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is  another  little  room  up  here  [indicating]  that  I  stayed  in,  and  this 
room  had  a  door  that  opened  out  into  the  hall,  and  you  could  go  up 
the  steps  on  the  right  or  turn  to  the  left  and  go  up  on  the  porch. 

Q.  A  man  might  have  a  kev  and  go  in  there,  if  he  had  a  key,  with- 
out you  knowing  anything  about  it? — A.  If  he  had  a  key  to  fit  the 
lock;  jes,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  NEWTON  CABLISLE  (COLORED). 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  August  of  last  vear? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  company? — ^A.  Company  C. 

Q.  Were  you  with  that  company  in  Brownsville  in  August  last  ? — 
A.   1  OS,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  firing  of  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  official  position,  if  any,  did  you  hold  in  that  company? — 
A.  I  was  first  duty  sergeant,  sir,  at  that  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  desire  to  put  into  the  record  at  this  point 
Sergeant  Carlisle's  record  as  given  by  the  War  Department,  at  page 
25o,  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

Enlisted  September  11.  1889;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry.  September  10,  1894  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character, 
excellent.  Reenlisted  September  20.  1894:  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company 
C.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  September  19,  1897,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  very  good. 

Reenlisted  September  20.  1897;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry.  September  19,  ISKK),  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character,, 
excellent. 

Reenlisted  September  20.  1900;  was  discharged  as  a  sei^eant  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  September  19.  1903,  dn  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character, 
excellent. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service? — A.  I  was  in  the  service 
seventeen  years,  two  months,  and  four  or  five  days. 

Q.  I  see  you  were  enlisted  first  on  September  11,  1899? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  all  the  time  in  that  company? — A.  I  served  all 
the  time  in  that  company. 

Q.  What  pay  were  you  getting  at  the  time  you  were  discharged? — 
A.  Ihe  pay  I  was  getting  at  the  time  I  was  discharged  was  $25.75 
one  month  and  $26  the  next  month. 

Q.  You  got  that  nmch  after  they  deducted  for  the  Soldiers*  Home  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  gpt  that  after  they  deducted  for  the  Soldiers*  Home — 
$25.75  one  month  and  $26  the  next  month. 

Q.  You  were  finally  discharged  without  honor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  court-martialed  while  you  were  in  the  service  ? — 
A,  Once. 

Q.  When,  and  what  for? — A.  I  was  court-martialed  in  1895,  by 
summary  court,  for  missing  a  call. 
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Q.  How  were  you  punished? — ^A.  By  a  fine  of  50  cents;  a  summary 
court. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  time  you  were  court-martialed  in  all  those 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  reprimanded  except  that  one  time? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  was  reprimanded. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  whether  you  were  ever  in  battle 
while  you  were  in  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  vVhere  ? — A.  At  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Q.  You  were  with  your  regiment  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  at  El  Caney,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  m  the  Philippines  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  unaer  fire  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  my  company  was 
not. 

Q.  Was  your  regiment  ever  engaged  there? — A.  I  think  so.  I  was 
in  what  was  called  the  home  battahon,  and  I  left  A,  C,  G,  and  D 
companies 

Q.  The  home  battalion  consisted  of  Companies  A,  C A.  A,  C, 

D,  and  G  were  left  back  in  the  States  until  1900,  and  then  they  went 
there. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  there  the  fighting  was  all  over? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
when  I  got  there  the  fighting  was  all  over.  We  were  in  northern 
Luzon,  and  we  had  no  trouble. 

S.  Tell  us,  in  your  own  way,  all  you  can  recollect  about  the  firing 
rownsville  the  night  of  August  13. — A.  When  Twas  awakened 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  that  night  ? — A.  I  slept — I  don't  know  the 
direction  from  here. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  in  the  barracks? — A.  I  slept  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  Upstairs  or  aownstairs? — A.  Upstairs. 

Senator  Foraker.  Will  you  explain  that  map  to  the  witness, 
Senator  Scott  ? 

(Senator  Scott  explained  the  map  to  the  witness.) 

Senator  Scott.  Now  you  can  show  where  jou  were  sleeping  there. 

The  Witness.  This  is  the  C  barracks  [indicating  on  the  map]. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q,  Yes;  show  us  where  you  were. — ^A.  This  is  the  main  barracks? 

Q.  Yes.     Where  did  you  sleep  ? — A.*  I  slept  in  this  end  [indicating]. 

Q.  The  one  the  farthest  away  from  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Front  room  or  back  room? — A.  I  had  a  front  room. 

Q.  Looking  out  over  the  parade  grounds? — ^A.  Looking  out  over 
the  parade  grounds ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  when  tliis  firing  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  awakenea  you  ? — ^A.  By  the  firing  of  the  guns. 

Q^AYell,  what  happened  ?  Go  ahead  and  tell  it  as  fast  as  you  can. — 
A.  When  I  was  awakened  by  the  firing  I  thought  they  were  firing  on 
the  quarters,  and  I  got  up  and  put  on  a  part  of  my  clothes  as  quick  as 
possible.  Before  I  got  my  clothes  on  a  call  to  arms  went.  So  I 
reached  and  got  my  belt  over  the  wall  and  proceeded  to  the  racks, 
the  nearest  gun  racK,  expecting  the  rack  to  be  opened,  and  the  rack 
was  not  open,  and  I  called  for  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  quarters.  Sergeant  Brawnor,  and  he  did  not  answer.  I  called  for 
Corporal  Madison,  and  some  one  said  that  the  man  in  charge  of  quar- 
ters had  gone  downstairs.     I  called  Corporal  Madison  at  that  time. 
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I  said,  ^^  Corporal,  go  down  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  officer  in  charge 
of  quarters,  and  tell  Inm  the  call  to  arms  has  went,  and  come  up  and 
open  the  racks/' 

Q.  You  said  that  to  Corporal  Madison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  d*d  he  do? — ^A.  He  went  down  and  came  back  with 
Sergeant  Brawner,  at  least  I  suppose  he  came  back  with  him,  they 
came  about  the  same  time. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  Ser^rant  Brawner  there  at  all,  and  if  so,  when? — 
A.  I  asked  Corporal  Madison — of  course,  it  was  dark  in  the  quarters, 
you  couldn't  tell  one  from  another,  but  after  I  said  that  to  Corporal 
Madison  he  says,  ^'Here  is  S9rg3ant  Brawnor,  "and  I  says,  ^*Open  the 
racks/'  At  that  time  Major  Penrose  spoke  up.  He  was  down  on 
the  street  or  some  place,  and  he  said,  '^If  you  can't  find  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  quarters,  get  the  racks  open  and  have  the  men  fall 
down  promptly. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  give  that  order? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you? — A.  Near  the  head  of  the  stairs,  at  the  gun 
rack. 

Q.  They  were  near  the  head  of  the  stairs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  each 
sid?  of  th?  banist?r,  two  on  each  side  of  the  banister. 

Q.  And  Major  Penrose  was  where? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
was  on  the  porch  or  on  the  company's  sidewalk;  I  judge  he  was  on 
the  company's  sid?walk.     He  seemed  to  be  outside  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  And  you  h?ard  him  call  that  out  ?  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  did  they  do;  what  happened? — A.  The  men 
then  commenced  to  work  on  tl.e  racks,  and  when  this  rack  was 
opened,  the  first  rack  was  open 

Q.  What  did  they  work  on  t'.e  racks  with,  if  you  know? — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir.  As  near  as  I  could  understand  it  seemed  Uke  an  ax 
or  a  hatcliet.     It  was  dark  and  I  couldn't  see. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  worked  on  tLe  racks ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't 
tell  you ;  it  was  dark. 

Q.  Did  t'.ey  get  them  open? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  got  them  open. 
I  notified  the  men  to  be  ready  and  fall  down  and  fall  in  line.  Of 
course  I  went  down  and  taken  my  place. 

Q.  You  got  your  rifle  or  a  rifle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  a  rifle. 

Q.  From  what  rack? — A.  Out  of  the  first  rack  tnat  was  opened. 

Q.  Was  tJiat  broken  open  or  opened  by  Sergeant  Brawner? — ^A. 
It  was  opened  by  Sergeant  Brawner. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  Sergeant  Brawner  coming  back.  The  men  com- 
menced working  on  the  racks,  you  said.  Did  Sergeant  Brawner 
return  with  his  keys  to  open  tie  rack  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  him  doing,  if  anything,  in  that  respect? — A. 
Well,  I  didn't  see  him  doing  anything;  only  he  was  near  me  opening 
the  racks.  Of  course,  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  1dm  for  certain, 
but  it  must  have  been  him  by  the  man  unlocking  the  racks  with  the 
keys. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  racks  he  opened? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  how  many  he  opened,  because  the  first  rack  was  opened  and  I 
got  a  gun  and  went  downstairs. 

Q.  You  ran  right  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  when  you  got  downstairs? — A.  When  I  got 
downstairs  the  line  was  formed  and  the  roll  was  started  to  be  called, 
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and  by  the  light  being  dim  Lieutenant  Grier  says,  **  Sergeant,  we 
will  count  the  men/'    So  they  went  tij'ough  and  counted  the  men. 

Q.  With  you?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  ?— A.  The  first  sergeant,  Acting  First  Sergeant  Harley . 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  countmg  them? — ^A.  \es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  result? — A-  No;  I  was  right  guide  to  the 
companj  and  I  stayed  at  my  post. 

Q.  Eld  you  hear  any  report  by  anybody,  whether  the  men  were 
all  present  and  accounted  tor? — A.  he  said  the  men  were  all  there. 
I  heard  the  men  were  all  reported  present.  Lieutenant  Grier  re- 
ported to  Major  Penrose  that  the  men  were  all  present. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  We  moved  around.  Major  Pen- 
rose told  Lieutenant  Grier  to  move  his  company  around  the  back 
wall,  around  the  back  of  tl  e  quarters,  along  the  wall. 

Q.  Well,  you  remained  there — we  will  pass  over  some  of  that — you 
remained  there  an  hour  or  more  and  then  came  back  to  quaiters? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  told  to  do  what  with  your  guns? — A.  Told  to 
turn  our  guns  into  tie  ordnance  room. 

Q.  Did  ycu  do  that?— A.  We  did. 

Q.  Were  they  counted  in  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whet'  er  or  net  all  the  guns  were  t'  ere,  if  you  know. — A. 
I  don't  know  wl  ether  they  were  all  tl  ere  or  not;  I  turned  tl  cm  in. 

Q.  What  happened;  were  they  locked  up?— A.  The  guns  were 
locked  up. 

Q.  Wl  at  were  the  men  told  to  do? — A.  To  go  to  bed. 

Q.  And  later  you  were  put  on  guard;  how  Icng  was  it? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  the  exact  tim.e  but  may  be  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  or  some- 
thing like  that,  or  it  migl  t  have  been  thirty  minutes. 

Q.  You  were  told  to  Fall  in  again? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  get  your  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  got  t'  em,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  And  put  on  guard  ? — A.  Put  on  guard ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remained  on  guard  how  long? — ^A.  We  remained  on 
guard  until  7  or  about  i  alf  past  7  o'clock. 

Q.  How  was  the  company  distributed  on  guard  ?  You  were  on  what 
is  called  outpost  guard? — A.  On  outpost  guard;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  distiibuted,  if  you  can  tell  us? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
exactly.  Every  time  I  went  on  guard  after  this  I  was  at  No.  1  picket 
post  at  this  main  gate  that  leads  into  town. 

Q.  Was  that  No.  1  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  one  told  us  that  post  No.  1  was  the  guardhouse. — A.  That 
was  the  post  guard ;  that  is  the  regular  guard 

Q.  And  you  had  a  different  numbering  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
cossack  posts.  They  were  numbered  from  1  around  to  as  many  as 
they  haa. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  each  post,  if  you  can  tell? — A.  I  don't 
know  exactly  how  many. 

Q.  How  many  at  the  post  where  you  were  located  ? — A.  There  were 
9  men  at  that  post. 

•     Q.  You  had  9  men  there? — A.  We  had  9  men.     I  was  at  the  main 
gate. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  your  men  doing  anything  with  their  guns  in 
the  way  of  cleaning  them  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  stay  on  dutv  all  night? — ^A.  All  night;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  any  of  your  men  had  cleaned  their  giins  while  you  were  out 
there  on  guard  could  you  have  seen  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^   Q.  Were  your  guns  inspected  at  any  time;  and  if  so,  when  and 
where? — A.  They  were  inspected  the  next  morning  before  we  were 
relieved  off  guard. 

Q.  Before  you  came  off  guard  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bv  whom? — A.  By  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  inspection  did  he  make  of  the  guns  in  so  far  as 
you  saw  it? — A.  I  went  around  with  him  from  No.  1 

Q.  You  went  around  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  way  around. 

Q.  Yes;  dil  you  see  the  entire  inspection?— A.  Yes;  I  seen  the 
entire  inspection  from  No.  1  post  to  No.  7. 

Q.  WTidt  kind  of  an  inspection  did  he  make? — A.  He  taken  each 
man^s  gun,  and  sometimes  if  a  gun  looked  anyways  dusty,  like  guns 
will  get  staying  in  the  rack,  they  will  get  dusty  if  you  naven't  got 
a  cover  over  them,  he  caused  a  rod  and  a  cleaning  rag  to  be  run 
through. 

Q.  He  had  the  rod  brought  from  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  have  the  rod  out  on  the  line  with  you  before  he 
sent  for  it? — A.  No,  sir;  he  sent  for  the  rod. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  lie  sent  for  the  rod  that  morning  before  he  started 
the  inspection. 

Q.  You  went  with  him;  did  you  carry  the  rod? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  rod  was  used  who  used  it? — ^A.  When  the  rod  was 
used  Captain  Macklin  used  it. 

Q.  He  used  it  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTio  furnished  the  rags? — A.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  fur- 
nished the  rags. 

Q.  Did  he  go  arcuid  with  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  got  the  rags  from  the  quartermaster-sergeant  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
know;  I  don't  know  who  the  captain  sent  for  these  rags,  but  he  sent 
somebody;  I  don't  know  who.  I  know  when  the  inspection  was  about 
ready,  when  they  were  about  ready  to  go  around,  about  ready  to 
start  out  with  the  inspection,  that  was  the  time 

Q.  You  know  he  did  have  rags? — ^A.  I  know  he  did  have  rags;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  a  cleaning  rod  ? — A.  And  a  cleaning  rod ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  of  those  rifles  that  you  used  the  rags  and  the 
cleaning  rod  on  to  be  dirty? — A.  No,  sir;  none. 
\-  Q.  You  were  looking  for  powder? — ^A.  Looking  for  powder;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  inspect  the  guns  more  than  the  barrel  or  did  he  look 
to  the  chambers  ? — A.  Also  to  the  chambers.  WTien  he  got  to  a  man 
at  each  post,  the  commander  of  this  post,  when  we  got  to  him  or  when 
we  were  just  about  to  get  to  him,  he  had  his  post  men  to  fall  in;  and 
the  men  who  were  not  on  post,  the  surplus  men,  he  had  two  other 
men  besides  himself  that  were  not  on  post,  and  they  would  fall  in, 
and  as  he  inspected  a  man  he  would  come  up  and  open  the  chamber 
and  pull  his  bolt  back ;  that  would  open  the  chamber,  and  he  would 
then  take  the  gun  and  inspect  it ;  and  if  it  showed  symptoms  of  powde^ 
or  anything  that  looked  like  dirt,  he  would  have  this  rag  run  through. 

O.  Did  he  find  any  gun  that  had  any  powder  stains  on  it  at  allt — 
A.  No^  sir. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  inspection  of  the  ammu- 
nition.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  did  you  have  at  that  time? — A.  At 
that  morning? 

Q.  Yes.  First,  about  ammunition  that  night,  after  the  company 
retired  and  before  it  went  on  post  duty,  was  there  any  shooting  of 
ammunition  that  night? — A.  Do  vou  mean  the  first 

Q.  After  the  firing. — A.  After  the  firing. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  issued? — A.  There  was  ball  ammunition  issued. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  before  that  ? — A.  We  had  the  reduced  range 
ammunition — what  we  call  guard  ammunition. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  did  you  have  ? — A.  Ten  rounds. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  had  that  ten  rounds  of  reduced  range  guard 
ammunition? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  we  had  it  about — we  got  this 
reduced  range  ammunition  when  it  was  first  issued.  It  was  issued  at 
Niobrara. 

Q.   State   whether  it   was   taken  up A.  It  was   taken  up  at 

Niobrara.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  time  it  was  issued,  but  it  was 
taken  up  at  Niobrara. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  BrownsviDe  from  Niobrara,  what  kind  of 
ammunition  did  you  carry? — A.  Twenty  rounds  of  ball  ammunition. 

Q.  You  had  that  then  when  you^arrived  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  We 
had  that  when  we  arrived  at  Fort  Brown;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  long  you  kept  that  and  whether  you  gave  that  up. — 
A.  We  get  that  three  or  four  days,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  and  then 
this  ball  ammunition  was  all  tafeen  up,  and  the  reduced  range  ammu- 
nition was  reissued. 

Q.  How  much  to  each  man? — A.  The  reduced  range? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Ten  rounds. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  ammimition  than  this  ten  roi  nds  of 
reduced  range  ammiJiition  w^ien  this  firing  commenced? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  And  it  was  after  the  firmg  before  there  was  another  issue  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  when  that  trouble  occurred  out  there  that  night  you  only 
had  ten  rounds  of  reduced  range  ammimition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  men  had  any  bandoliers? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  issuing A.  Not  of  the 

bandoliers. 

Q.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  did  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  long,  in  yo-  r  opinion,  it  req' ires  a  fairly  expert  soldier 
to  clean  one  of  those  gr  ns  after  it  has  been  fired  five  or  six  times-^— 
cleaned  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection,  s-  ch  an  inspection  as  Captain 
Macklin  made  that  morning. — A.  Well,  it  wo  Id  take  an  ordmary  sol- 
dier twenty-five  or  thirtvmin'ites  or  more  to  clean  a gnfor  inspection. 

Q.  That  means  swabbing  it  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  drying  it  after- 
wards. Yon  have  to  \  se  this  preparation  that  the  Government 
iss"  es,  which  is  sal  soda  and  water,  and  then  vou  have  to  dry  yoi  r  g\  n. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  men  who  coi  Id  clean  a  gun  m  two  or 
three  min^  tes,  or  in  eight  or  ten  mim  tes  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  officers  clean  these  guns? — ^A,  No,  sir; 
I  have  never  seen  an  officer  clean  a  gun.  -^^ 
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Q.  The^^  inspect  them? — A.  They  done  the  inspectmg;  they  never 
clean  them. 

Q.  But  yoii  know  it  takes  the  average  man  aboi.t  the  time  you  have 
indicated  to  clean  a  g*i  n? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  1  s  whether  or  not  yo;  r  men  had  any  opportvnity  to  get 
8i;rph  s  ball  cartridges  at  either  Niobrara  or  Brownsville  betore  this 
firing. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yoi!  did  a  lot  of  target  firing? — A.  At  Niobrara;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  had  the  regulations  governing  target  practice  given  to 
us,  and  so  I  will  not  go  over  them.  But  I  will  ask  you  whether  they 
were  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  men  to  filch  cartridges  and  take 
possession  of  them? — A.  No,  sir;  you  could  not  do  it,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  when  a  man  was  called  up  to  fire,  say  the  firing  was  here 
[indicating],  an  officer  had  to  be  present  at  all  firings,  and  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  of  another  company  had  to  be  there  to  keep  the 
scores.  You  get  your  ammunition  back  here,  back  behind,  and 
wden  your  name  was  called  you  get  it,  before  you  went.  The  non- 
commissioned officer  of  this  other  company  called  you  up  to  fire  and 
you  had  to  get  the  amount  of  ammunition  you  were  gomg  to  fire,  and 
pass  by  this  officer  up  here  before  you  fired. 

Q.  And  if  the  man  fired  less  than  the  number  he  was  instructed  to 
fire,  what  did  he  do  with  the  surplus? — A.  He  passed  back  and  turned 
his  ammunition  back  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant  before  he  left  the 
presence  of  this  officer. 

Q.  These  rules  and  regulations  were  always  strictly  enforced? — A. 
They  were  always  strictly  enforced  in  my  company ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  told  that  some  of  the  companies  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry  occupied  these  barracks  at  Brownsville  before 
you  came  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  gone;  and  if  so,  how  long  had  they  been  gone  before 
you  arrived? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  don't  remember  exactly 
whether  they  were  gone. 

Q.  There  was  a  detachment  left  behind  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  A  detachment  of  20  or  30  men.  They  were  leit  behind,  but  the 
companies  themselves  had  gone? — ^A.  They  were  gone  to  Austin  on 
the  maneuvers,  so  I  understand. 

Q.  Did  you  find  anybody  occupying  Barracks  C  when  you  got 
there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  Barracks  C,  and  state  whether 
or  not  you  found  there  any  empty  cartridge  shells? — A.  The  barracks 
were  in  a  very  dirty  condition,  with  shells  and  pamt  and  a  lot  of  other 
dirt. 

Q.  Did  you  clean  up  the  barracks? — A.  I  cleaned  up  part  of  the 
barracks. 

S.  Were  these  shells  of  cartridges  such  as  you  used,  of  this  new- 
el rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  s  y  you  found  some  of  those  scattered  aroimd  over  the 
b.rrLcks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'   Q.  Did  you  see  ^ny  any  other  ph  ce,  or  know  of  any  being  foxmd 
there  Luy  other  pLxe? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  of  any. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Whut  regiment  w..s  at  Fort  Brown;  that  is,  what  troops  did  you 
relieve  there?— A.  A  detachment  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infuntry. 
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Q.  White  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  left  the  barracks  very  dirty? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  left  shells  lying  around  loose  ? — ^A.  There  were  shells  lying 
around  loose  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  Cartridges? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  any  cartridges. 

Q.  What  kmd  of  shells  ?— A.  Cartridge  shells. 

Q.  Range  cartridges;  reduced  range  cartridges? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir;  I  never  examined  them.  I  suppose  they  were  regular  cartridge 
shells;  I  never  examined  any  of  tnem.     I  just  swept  them  up 

Q.  And  did  what  with  them? — A.  Carried  them  out  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  quartermaster-serceant. 

Q.  The  rule  is  to  be  careful  of  those  shells? — A.  The  rules  in  our 
regiment  is  thLt  all  shells  will  be  picked  up  and  cleaned  and  sent  back  to 
the  arsenal. 

Q.  Just  cs  careful  as  you  are  with  cartridges  ? — A.  In  our  regiment; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  a  different  rule  prevailed  in  this  Twenty-sixth  Regi- 
ment?— A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  state  the  fact  that  you  found  them  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  quite  confident  that  there  were  no  cartridges  among 
those  shells? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  confident  there  were  no  cartridges 
among  those  shells. 

Q.  Did  your  company  or  members  of  your  company  ever  have  any 
trouble  before  this  ?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 
/    Q.  Where  they  w^ere  stationed? — ^A.  No,  sir;  my  company  never 
had  anv: 

Q.  dompany  C  I  am  speaking  of? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  roused  by  the  call  to  arms  and  the  firing? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  aroused  by  the  firing,  and  the  call  to  arms  went  after  I 
awakened. 

Q.  Now,  as  near  as  you  can.  Sergeant  Carlisle,  tell  us  from  that  map 
w^here  the  firing  seemed  to  come  from  and  in  what  direction  the  firing 
was. 

Senator  Scott.  Let  me  point  this  out  to  you  on  the  map,  so  you 
will  get  the  location. 

(Senator  Scott  pointed  out  the  different  buildings  on  the  map.) 

The  Witness.  That  red  line  is  the  wall? 

Senator  Scott.  Yes;  and  here  arc  your  barracks.  The  Senator 
asked  you  w^here  that  firing  was. 

By  Senator  Warren  : 

Q.  In  reference  to  your  barracks? — A.  From  the  way  it  sounded, 
it  sounded  like  the  firing  was  between  C  Company's  quarters  and  B 
Company's  quarters,  near  B  Company's  quarters. 

Q.  You  mean  inside  the  reservation ?— A.  No;  I  mean  out  in  town. 

Q.  Yes,  of  course ;  and  about  how^  far  out  from  the  barracks  road  ? — 
A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  how  far;  I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  But  judging  from  the  sound? — A.  Judging  from  the  sound,  it 
seemed  like  they  were  right  out  near  the  street. 

Q.  Which  street  do  you  refer  to ? — A.  I  refer  to  this  street  outside 
here.  There  is  a  street  nmning  along,  if  I  understand  the  map 
rightly,  this  is  the  wall  [indicating  on  map]  ? 

Q.  That  is  the  garrison  road,  right  there  at  the  wall,  you  know, — A., 
This  is  the  inside  of  the  quarters? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  On  the  outside  of  the  wall  there  was  a  road  or  a  street, 
I  don't  know  whether  you  call  it  a  road  or  a  street. 

Q.  We  are  calling  it  all  the  time  the  Garrison  road.  How  far  from 
that  road  was  the  shooting? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  not  undertake  to  say  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  much  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  quite  a  lot 
of  it. 

Q.  The  clII  to  arms  you  understood  me^nt  that  there  was  danger? — 
A.  The  call  to  arms  always  means  something  more  than  a  regular 
warning  CiiU  of  drill  or  anything  like  tint 

Q.  And  it  means  to  the  soldier  to  get  his  arms  and  fall  in  line  as  soon 
as  possible? — A.  Get  his  arms  and  f<  11  in  Une  as  soon  t  s  possible;  yes, 
sir.     That  is  what  I  have  always  been  taught  since  I  was  a  soldier. 

Q.  It  used  to  be  called  the  long  roll? — A.  I  don't  remember  that; 
that  Wi.s  before  I  came  in  the  Army,  I  guess. 

Q.  But  th:<t  Was  the  understanding;  *  s  soon  as  you  heard  the  call 
to  arms  it  meant  that  every  soldier  Wi.8  to  dress  and  get  in  line  with 
his  arms  as  soon  as  possible? — A.  As  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  You  dressed  rapidly,  and  where  did  you  go  then  ? — A.  I  went  to 
the  gun  mck. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  gun  r^ck  the  first  tiling? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  your  gun? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  get  my  gun. 

Q.  You  got  a  gun? — A.  I  didn't  get  a  gun  right  awi*y,  because  the 
racK  was  not  opened. 

Q.  Sergeant  Bra wner  w.  s  not  there  ? — A.  I  cf.lled  Corporal  Madison 
and  told  Tiim  to  go  down  and  see  if  he  could  find  Sergeant  Brawner, 
who  Was  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  And  he  came  b».ck  with  him? — A.  He  came  back  with  him  or 
near  him. 

Q.  And  unlocked  the  gun  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  a  gun  from  that  gun  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  downstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  mj;ny  men  were  in  line  with  their  guns  when  you  got  do\\ai- 
stairs? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  W  s  there  a  ht.lf  dozen  of  the  company  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — ^A.  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Was  half  of  the  company  there?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  one-third  of  the  company  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  one-quarter  of  the  company  there? — A.  About  two  or  three 
men,  1  guess.  The  way  it  was,  there  was  a  gang  up  around  the  rack, 
and  as  soon  as  they  got  their  guns  they  rushed  down  stairs. 

Q.  All  I  want  is  your  opinion.  Now,  you  think  there  were  one  or 
two  or  three  men  in  line  ? — A.  I  think  there  might  have  be^n  five  or 
six  men  in  line. 

Q.  With  their  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  they  kept  falling  in  with  their  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  they  form  a  line  there  in  front  of  the  barracks  without 
theu*  guns? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  they  might  have.  I  didn't  go 
down  without  my  gun. 

Q.  But  you  were  there  when  the  line  was  being  formed? — ^A.  I  was 
there  when  the  line  was  being  formed,  with  a  gun. 
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Q.  Ck)uld  any  line  have  been  formed  before  you  got  out  there? — 
A.  Yes;  with  tnese  men  that  had  got  their  guns  that  probably  got 
their  guns  before  I  got  there. 

Q.  I  want  to  make  it  plain.  Was  there  a  call  of  the  roll  ? — A.  The 
roll  was  started  to  be  called. 

Q.  Bv  whom  ? — A.  By  the  acting  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Was  it  finished  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  wasn't  it  finished? — A.  The  light  was  so  dim  that  the  officer, 
Lieutenant  Grier,  in  charge  of  the  company  at  that  time,  says,  **  Ser- 
geant, we  will  count  the  men.'' 

Q.  Did  the  men  have  their  gims,  then  ? — A.  Then  all  the  men  were 
supposed  to  be  down  there. 

Q.  I  simply  asked  you  the  question,  not  whether  they  were  down 
there,  but  aia  the  men  that  were  there  in  line  when  the  company  was 
counted  have  their  gims  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  were  there? — A.  Well,  as  well  as  I  could  see.  I  was  on 
the  right  of  the  company,  so  I  could  not  tell  what  was  going  on  on  the 
left  or  the  center  of  the  company. 

Q.  Why,  because  it  was  so  dark? — A.  It  was  dark;  yes,  sir.  And 
when  a  man  falls  in  he  falls  in  at  attention,  and  he  is  not  allowed 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  lantern  there? — A.  He  had  a  lantern,  but  it 
was  very  dim,  and  also  it  was  smoked  up  and  seemed  like  it  had  been 
smoked  by  being  turned  up  too  high. 

Q.  There  were  candles  up  stairs  in  the  barracks  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  lamps  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  lamps  in  the 
barracks,  you  can't  taxe  them  down  and  carry  them  around.  They 
are  a  double  light 

Q.  But  they  light  them? — A.  They  were  not  lit. 

Q.  They  could  be  lighted? — A.  X^ey  were  kept  ready  to  be  lit 
every  nignt;  yes,  sir;  they  were  lit  every  night. 

Q.  Were  they  lit  that  night? — A.  Not  after  the  firing  went  on;  no, 
sir;  because  I  cautioned  the  men  in  my  section  not  to  light  the  lamps. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Well,  if  they  were  firing  on  the  quarters  it  would 
make  a  target  through  the  windows.  There  was  windows  on  all  sides 
of  the  q^uarters,  and  there  was  doors 

Q.  Did  that  firing  seem  to  be  toward  the  quarters ?7— A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  sir;  it  seems  to  me  like  it  was  toward  the  quarters. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  how  it  seemed  to  you. — A.  That  is  the  way  it 
seemed  to  me. 

Q.  How  many  volleys  did  you  hear? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  One,  two,  three,  or  four? — A.  Several;  the  firing  did  not  seem 
to  be  in  volleys  anyway;  it  seemed  like  someone,  whoever  was  firing, 
was  firing  at  will. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  orders  given? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  any 
orders  given. 

Q.  Did  the  firing  come  nearer  to  the  barracks  or  recede  from  it? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  did  or  not.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
came  nearer  or  went  farther  away. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  firing  cease  with  reference  to  the  time  the 
roll  was  called? — A.  About  the  last  I  heard  of  it  was  about  the  time 
they  finished  counting  the  men.  It  seemed  as  though  the  firing 
about  ceased  then. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  when  Sergeant  Brawner  came  back  with. 
Corporal  Madison?— A.  The  only  thing  I  said  was,  ''O^^iv  \J^^  x^0&:^% 
the  call  to  arms  has  went.^' 
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Q.  You  were  his  superior  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  right  to  give  that  order? — A.  I  had  a  right  to 
give  that  order  if  I  heard  the  call  to  arms.  Of  course  the  senior 
always  has  a  command  over  the  junior. 

Q.  And  had  he  a  right  to  open  those  racks  until  he  got  an  order 
from  his  senior  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  He  did  if  he  heard  the 
call  to  arms;  he  had  the  right  to  open  the  racks  if  he  heard  that. 

S.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know;  the  call  to  arms  was  an  order  in 
f  to  open  the  racks? — A.  It  was  an  order  in  itself  to  open  the 
racks;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — A.  In  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Q.  And  enlisted  where? — A.  Evansville,  Ind. 

By  Senatpr  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  ax  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  with  an  ax?— A.  No,  sir;  somebody  had 
an  ax,  but  I  could  not  tell  who  it  was — ^you  could  not  tell — the  only 
thing  you  could  see  was  the  shape  or  figure  of  a  man. 

Q.  You  could  see  the  figure  or  a  man  with  an  ax,  and  what  was  he 
doing?— A.  He  was  working  on  the  racks. 

Q.  Where  was  Sergeant  JBrawner  then? — A.  On  the  steps  that  I 
was  on. 

Q.  He  was  upstairs  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  could  see  just  the  same  as  you  could? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  the  man  that  was  chopping  the  racks  with  an 
ax? — A.  He  told  him  not  to  do  it;  he  told  them  not  to  chop  them. 
He  says,  ^*I  will  unlock  them." 

Q.  He  told  them  that,  and  still  they  went  on  chopping? — A.  Well, 
they  had  orders  from  an  officer.  If  an  enlisted  man  gets  orders  from 
an  officer,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  a  noncommissioned 
officer  says 

O.  What  orders  did  they  get  from  an  officer? — ^A.  Some  of  them 
probably  were  downstairs  or  heard  some  of  the  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers say  that  Major  Penrose  gave  orders  to  open  the  racks. 

Q.  lou  say  ** probably;''  did  he  give  sucli  an  order? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  say  probably  they  heard  it. 

Q.  Did  he  give  such  an  order? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Major  Penrose  gave 
such  an  order. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  theycould  not  find  a  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of 
quarters  to  get  the  racks  open  and  get  their  arms  and  fall  downstairs 
promptly. 

Senator  Overman.  They  did  find  a  noncommissioned  officer  with 
a  key? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     Probably  some  of  them  didn't  know  they  found  him. 

Senator  Scott.  But  some  of  them  were  broken  open  then. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Was  your  rack  the  first  one  opened? — A.  My  rack  was  the  first 
one  opened  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  for  your  opinion. — A.  Yes;  and  in  my  opinion 
my  rack  was  the  nrst  one  opened,  because  there  was  not  but  a  very  few 
men  downstairs  that  had  guns  when  I  got  down  there.  In  my  opmion 
mjr  rack  was  the  first  one  that  was  opened. 
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Q.  The  inspection  was  had  on  the  morning  of  the  14th? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  inspection  was  made  by  Captain  Macklin  at  the  post 
where  the  guards  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  you  went  with  Captain  Macklin  and  saw  that  inspection? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  guns  as  to  the  way  you  saw 
them  then? — ^A.  What  do  you  mean;  as  to  dirt? 

Q.  Their  general  condition.  Was  anything  wrong  with  them? — 
The  guns  were  thoroughly  clean.  None  of  them  were  dirty  with 
powder  or  anything  Uke  that;  there  were  two  guns  broken. 

O.  Men  went  out  on  guard  with  two  broken  guns?— A.  In  the 
dark;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  morning? — ^A.  This  was  at  night,  when  they 
were  out  on  guard. 

Q.  But  it  was  in  the  morning  when  they  were  inspected? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  post  did  you  have  charge  of? — ^A.  I  had  the 
post  No.  1. 

Q.  Where  was  this  broken  gun? — A.  I  don't  remember  now  what 
post  this  broken  gun  was  on;  1  don't  remember  which  post  it  was. 

Q.  How  was  that  gun  broken? — A.  The  sight  was  broken  off  it. 

Q.  The  lower  or  the  upper  sight? — A.  The  lower  sight  was  broken 
off  one,  and  I  don't  remember  now  whether  it  was  the  lower  or  the 
upper— it  was  the  lower  sight  off  the  corporaFs  gun,  but  whether  it 
was  the  lower  or  upper  sight  that  was  on  the  otner  gun  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  What  corporal  was  that? — A.  Corporal  O'Neill. 

Q.  Is  he  here  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  A  corporal  went  out  on  guard  then  with  a  gun  with  the  sight 
broken  off  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  in  that  fix  when  you  saw  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  your  company  was  out  on  guard  that  night?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many 
there  were. 

Q.  You  were  duty  sergeant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  vou  know  how  many  men  there  were? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren  t  your  men  counted  when  they  went  out? — A.  Yes,  sir* 
but  the  company  commanders  don't  report  to  the  noncommissionea 
officers  how  many  men  they  have  got. 

Q.  But  you  Jook  how  many  men? — A.  Well,  I  had  9  men. 

Q.  And  yourself  made  10? — A.  Myself  and  the  other  sergeant: 
the  first  sergeant  was  there.  I  was  not  in  charge  of  this  guard 
myseJf .  The  captain,  the  oflGicer  of  the  day,  was  at  this  post.  1  was 
the  second  noncommissioned  oflGicer  at  that  post.  I  was  under  the 
the  orders  of  the  first  sergeant  and  the  captain,  though  I  was  at  this 
post. 

Q.  So  your  entire  company  was  distributed  around  at  these  seven 
posts? — A.  My  entire  company  was  distributed  at  these  seven  posts; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  be  on  guard?  What  proportion  of 
the  post?     You  said  you  didn't  know  the  nrnnber  exactly.     For 
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instance,  you  had  nine  privates  at  your  post  and  yourself  and  another 
sergeant  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  did  not  stand  guard  or  the  sergeant  that  was 
with  you  did  not  stand  guard ;  but  how  many  men  would  be  on  guard 
at  one  time — how  many  reliefs? — A.  I  don^t  know,  sir.  In  those  cases 
it  is  according  to  the  strength  and  importance  of  a  post.  Take  a  gate 
or  a  main  entrance  and  they  put  more  on.  Take  a  post  where  there 
is  less  responsibiHty  and  they  put  less  men  on. 

Q.  There  were  nine  men  on  there.  How  manv  would  stay  to  be 
on  duty — there  would  be  three  reliefs,  would  there  not?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Three  on  duty  and  six  off  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  three  men  would  stay  on  duty  how  many  hours? — A. 
Two  hours. 

Q.  And  then  three  more  men  would  go  on  duty  and  stay  two  hours, 
and  the  other  three  would  go  on  for  two  hours  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  six  men  were  off  duty  where  did  they  go  ? — A.  They 
stayed  right  there;  they  didn't  go  any  place. 

Q.  I  Imow  that,  but  they  didn't  stand  up? — A.  They  sat  down; 
but  the  orders  were  to  stay  in  the  immediate  vicinity  or  this  guard, 
and  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  there. 

Q.  That  is  generally  the  case? — A.  It  is  always  the  case. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  exception  that  night  in  that  respect  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  guardhouse  there? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  guard- 
house. The  regular  post  guardhouse  was  up  in  the  extreme  part  of 
the  garrison. 

Q.  You  said  that  on  this  inspection  you  went  around  with  Captain 
Macklin;  you  had  the  rod  and  you  took  it  around  with  youf— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  guns  was  the  rod  used  on  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly; 
on  every  fi:un  that  looked  any  ways  dirty. 

Q.  I  asKed  you  how  many? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  On  a  great  many  that  looked  dirty? — A.  No,  sir;  a  very  few. 

Q.  You  say  ''very  few;"  how  many  do  you  mean — one,  two,  or 
three? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was,  maybe,  five  or  six  that 
we  might  have  used  it  on;  but  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many. 

Q.  What  post  were  those  guns  at? — A.  Well,  there  were  different 
posts ;  not  all  at  the  same  post. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  emy  one  of  them? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 
*  Q.  Nothing  in  reference  to  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  other  guns  the  rod  was  not  used  upon? — A.  'No,  sir.  If  the 
guns  looked  perfectly  clean  the  rod  was  not  used  upon  them. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  impossible  to  get  cartridges  at  Niobrara  or 
Brownsville? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  place  they  sold  ammunition  at  Browns- 
ville?— A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  sold  any  there? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Or  how  much  they  sold  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  kind?— ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  sold  any  car- 
tridges at  Brownsville  or  not. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  the  men  ever  drop  any  cartridges  when  they  were  out  on 
the  ran^e  firing? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  don't. 

Q.  That  never  occurs? — A.  They  never  drop  any  cartridges.  If 
they  did,  there  was  always  somebody  to  pick  them  up  and  hand 
them  back.  A  man  has  to  be  very  particular  with  his  ammunition 
all  the  time.     He  is  charged  with  it. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.50  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  February  14,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Thursday,  February  14,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11.15  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Warner,  Fulton,  Pettus,  Blackburn,  Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  discharge  two  of  the  men  whom  we 
examined  yesterday,  Madison  and  Carlisle.  I  want  to  recall  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant McMurray. 

Senator  Warner.  I  want  to  question  Carlisle  a  little  further. 
Senator  Foraker.  Then    Madison    may    be    discharged,    unless 
somebody  wants  to  question  him  further. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEOBGE  W.  McMXJBBAY  (COLORED)— RecaUed. 

George  W.  McMurray,  colored,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being 
recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  told  me,  just  as  I  was  coming  into  the  committee  room  a 
few  minutes  ago,  that  you  wanted  to  correct  some  statement  you  made 
in  vour  testimony  yesterday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? — ^A.  I  thiink  I  said  yesterday  that  Major  Penrose 
counted  the  men,  but  I  thought  over  it,  and  I  think  it  was  Lieutenant 
Grier.  I  am  not  certain  yet,  but  then  I  am  more  positive  that  it 
was  Lieutenant  Grier  than  I  am  that  it  was  Major  Penrose. 

3.  He  did  the  counting  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir.     They  were 
I  present. 
Q.  Is  that  all  ?— A.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  There  are  no  other  corrections  you  want  to  make? — A.  No, 
sir;  that  is  all. 

Q.  I  don't  remember  that  I  asked,  but  I  will  ask  you,  where  were 
the  pistols  kept?^A.  They  were  locked  up  in  a  case  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  In  whose  charge? — A.  They  were  in  my  charge.  They  were 
in  the  storeroom  in  a  case,  fastened  up,  and  the  storeroom  were 
locked. 

Q.  What  was  the  caliber  of  those  pistols  and  what  kind  were 
they? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  were  .38. 

Q.  What  make  ?— A.  Colt. 

Q.  Colt  .38's? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  recollection. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Were  they  ever  taken  out  of  the  case  after  they  w«t^  \9»\^  \.^ 
the  company?— A.  The  revolvers? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  They  was  never  issued  to  the  company  more  than  one 
or  two  at  a  tmie,  as  a  noncommissioned  officer  would  have  to  go  on 
some  special  duty,  where  probably  there  was  one  issued  to  him,  but 
only  had  one  issued  to  him. 

And  then  returned? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  lust  as  soon  as  he  got  through. 
Did  you  have  nossession  of  all  of  tnem  at  the  time  oi  this  shoot- 
ing up  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  in  the  storeroom, 
every  one  of  them. 

Q.  And  under  key? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all.  Now  you  may  be  discharged, 
unless  some  Senator  wants  to  ask  you  something  further,  and  you 
may  report  to  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Leave  your  address  with  mn), 
so  tnat  ne  will  know  wnere  you  are. 

TESTIMONT  OF  NEWTON  CABLISLB  (COLORED)— Continued. 

N^EWTON  Carlisle,  colored,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being 
recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Where  did  Sergeant  Brawner  sleep? — A.  Sergeant  Brawner 
slept  in  the  north  part  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  same  floor  on  which  you  slept? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  you  saw  of  Sergeant  Brawner  that  morn- 
ing?—-A.  That  morning? 

Q.  That  night. — A.  The  first  I  s^w  of  Sergeant  Brawner  was  when 
I  sent  Sergeant  Madison  down  after  him  to  come  upstuirs. 

Q.  Had  you  been  down  stairs  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  just  come  out  of  your  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Sergeant  Brawner  was  down  stairs  then? — ^A.  I  suppose  so, 

sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  he  was  downstairs? — ^A.  I  called  him  two  or 
three  times  after  I  went  to  the  rack,  but  he  did  not  answer  and  I 
thought  he  were  downstairs. 

Q.  That  is,  you  went  to  the  room? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  to  his 
room  at  all.     1  stood  by  the  gun  rack.     I  did  not  leave  the  gun  rack. 

Q.  You  just  called  for  Sergeant  Brawner? — ^A.  I  called  for  Sergeant 
Brawner. 

Q.  And  then  you  sent  Corporal  Madison  down  for  him  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  after  you  sent  Corporal  Madison  before  he 
appeared? — A.  Well,  it  was  not  very  long;  I  suppose  two  or  three 
minutes,  as  near  as  I  could  guess  at  it.  It  was  not  very  long,  just  long 
enough  to  go  down  there  and  come  up. 

Q.  As  I  understand  vou,  the  light  was  such  that  even  with  the  lan- 
tern they  could  not  call  the  roll,  so  they  counted  the  men? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  the  light  was  dim.     It  was  smoked  up  so  they  could  not 

Q.  It  was  a  dark  night,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  dark  night. 

Q.  Was  it  dark  in  the  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  How  far  could  you  see  a  person  in  the  quarters? — A.  Oh,  you 
d  not  see  them  very  far,  because  there  was  not  any  light  in  the 
quarters  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  quite  dark  there  ? — ^A.  Quite  dark  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  ADyou  could  see  anyway  would  be  possibly A.  The  shape  of 

'^e  person. 
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Q.  The  shape  of  th*  person;  you  could  not  tell  who  it  was? — ^A. 
You  could  not  tell  who  they  were  at  all. 

Q.  Nothing  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  getting  a  gun  out  of  a  gun  rack,  what  would  it  be  neces- 
sary^ to  do  if  you  could  not  unlock  it? — A.  The  only  thing  you  could 
do,  if  you  could  not  unlock  it,  would  be  to  break  it  open. 

Q.  Well,  how? — A.  Well,  with  something;  with  an  ax  or  hatchet, 
or  something  that  would  be  suflGicient  to  break  it  open  with. 

Q.  And  striking  in  the  dark,  you  would  be  more  apt  to  strike  the 
guns  than  the  band? — ^A.  You  would  be  more  apt  to  injure  the  guns 
than  the  bands,  because  the  guns  lower  down  near  the  butt,  or  near 
the  center  of  tne  gun,  projected  out  a  little  farther  than  the  band 
around  the  top  of  the  rack. 

Q.  Look  at  the  band  of  the  gun  rack  behind  you  and  tell  us  about 
how  wide  it  is — about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  2  inches  wide,  isn^t  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so;  something  like  that. 

Q.  And  all  the  space  between  that  and  the  butt  of  the  gun  down 
nearly  the.  length  of  the  gun  is  unprotected  ? — A.  Is  unprotected, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  20  guns  in  that  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Filling  the  space  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  tne  hitting  of  the  ax — hard  blows? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  a  hard  blow  with  an  ax  hit  a  rifle  it  would  not 
cut  entirely  through  the  wood  and  into  the  barrel  of  the  rifled — ^A. 
Well,  if  it  struck  the  rifle  solid  it  might,  but  striking  it  glancing,  I 
suppose  it  would  not  cut  through. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  There  was  no  light  in  the  quarters  at  any  time,  was  there? — ^A, 
No.  sir. 

Q.  No  lantern  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  No  lantern  and  no  candle? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  light  lit. 
There  mi^ht  have  been  candles  or  lamps  in  the  quarters,  but  there  was 
not  any  lit  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  think  there  is  evidence  here,  and  I  may  be  mistaken  in  that, 
that  in  one  of  the  barracks  the  oflicer  in  charge  of  quarters  lit  a  candle 
and  went  round? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  about  that. 

Q.  But  you  had  candles  for  such  purposes,  for  emergencies? — ^A. 
They  had  candles,  yes,  sir;  they  kept  candles  in  the  kitchen  for  field 
service.  They  never  used  candles  in  the  quarters.  Candles  were 
issued  from  tne  commissary  for  field  service. 

Q.  The  man  who  brought  this  ax  up,  where  did  he  come  from — the 
kitchen? — A.  No,  sir;  I  suppose  not.  I  don't  know  where  he  came 
from,  downstairs.  We  hacl  fire  axes  on  the  front  porches;  we  had 
racks  for  fire  axes,  ladders,  buckets,  and  such  things  for  fire  purposes. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  fire  axes? — A.  I  suppose  so.  I  didn't  see 
the  ax,  so  I  could  not  tell.  It  was  in  the  dark;  I  could  not  tell  what 
it  was. 

Q.  But  it  was  one  of  the  cooks  who  brought  it  up? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir,  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Didii't  you  state  yesterday  that  it  was  a  cook  who  brought  up 
that  ax? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  man  was  that  brought  the  ax  vi^^^ — fts.* 
No,  sir;  I  don't. 
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Q.  Where  did  the  cooks  of  the  company  sleep? — A.  The  cooks  of 
the  company?    They  had  a  room  prepared  for  tne  cooks  downstairs. 
Q.  In  the  barracks?— A.  In  the  Darracks;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  It  was  dark,  but  you  stated  yesterday  that  you  knew  it  was 
Corporal  Madison  whom  you  sent  for  Brawner,  because  of  his  voice. — 
A.  Because  of  his  voice;  and  he  left  the  room  with  me.  Him  and  I 
slent  in  the  same  room. 

Q.  You  slept  in  the  same  room  together,  and  you  heard  him  telling 
the  men  to  be  quiet  and  not  get  excited  ? — A.  "1  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  then  to  go  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  liow  you  knew  it  was  Sergeant  Madison? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  how  1  knew  it  was  Sergeant  Madison. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Sergeant  Brawner,  you  say,  had  the  keys  to  the  racks? — A. 
He  was  in  charge  of  quarters,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  tnis  rack  has  two  keys.  Do  you  know  who  had  the 
other  key? — A.  The  other  keys?  Why,  I  don^t  know,  sir,  who  had 
them. 

Q.  There  are  two  keys  to  every  rack,  are  there  not? — A.  There 
are  two  keys  to  every  rack. 

Q.  Brawner  had  one,  and  who  had  the  other? — ^A.  I  suppose 
the  company  commander  had  them.  They  gave  them  to  the  com- 
pany commander. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  bad  the  others? — A.  I  don't  know  who 
had  the  others. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  witness  may  retire. 

Senator  Scott.  Are  you  through  with  him  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Not  until  1  find  out  about  the  keys.  I  will 
recall  McMurray. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  W.  McMTTKBAY  (COLORED)^RecaUed. 

George  W.  McMurray,  colored,  a  witness  previously  sworn, 
being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  man V  sets  of  keys  were  there  to  the  gun  racks  ? — A.  Two 
keys  to  each  lock. 

Q.  The  officer  in  charge  of  Quarters  had  one  set? — A.  Had  one  set, 
and  the  other  set  was  kept  locked  up  in  the  desk. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  me. 

Q.  Where  were  they  that  night? — A.  They  were  locked  up  in  the 
desk,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  had  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  at  Brownsville  or  Niobrara  where  dupli- 
cate keys  could  have  oeen  made  that  you  know  of? — A.  No;  not  as 
I  know  of,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Where  was  that  desk? — A.  In  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Wliere  you  had  the  ammimition? — A.  Yes,  sir.  My  desk;  I 
kept  it  right  m  the  storeroom,  and  when  the  racks  were  issued,  with 
one  lock  on  here  and  one  on  there,  two  locks  on  each  rack,  there  were 
two  keys  to  each  lock. 
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Q.  Two  keys  to  each  lock? — A.  To  each  lock;  yes,  sir. 

O.  Well. — A.  In  issuing  keys  I  only  issued  one  key — ^but  one  key  to 
each  lock  on  a  ring.  The  pistol  racks,  they  were  not  used,  and  they 
did  not  issue  no  key  to  them. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  But  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  had  foiu*  keys? — ^A.  Had 
four  keys. 

Q.  On  aTing  or  a  string? — ^A.  On  a  ring. 

One  for  each  lock  ?— A.  One  for  each  lock  of  the  rifle  racks. 
And  you  had  the  other  four? — A.  The  others  were  taken  by  me 
and  I  laid  them  in  the  desk,  so  in  case  that  one  was  lost  we  would 
have  another  one. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Did  you  say  four  keys? — A.  Two  keys  to  each  lock. 
Q.  But  you  said  to  Senator  Foraker  just  now  that  you  issued  four 
keys.     Dia  you  mean  that? 

Senator  Blackburn.  There  were  four  racks. 
A.  That  is,  keys  to  the  four  racks. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  One  key  for  each  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  key  for  each  rack. 
Q.  Was  there  any  other  key  that  you  know  anything  about  that 
would  open  those  racks  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  knew  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  those  racks  open  that 
night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  You  understood  that  the  call  to  arms  meant  for  the  men  to  get 
their  guns? — A.  That  is  what  the  call  to  arms  means,  for  every  man  to 
get  his  rifle,  that  is,  as  I  understand  the  regulations,  when  tne  call  to 
arms  goes,  every  man  should  have  his  rifle. 

Q.  When  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  those  guns,  did  you  go 
down  and  get  your  keys? — A.  I^o,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  did  not  go  in  the 
storeroom  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  them  you  had  keys,  and  open  them? — A.  Well, 
they  all  knew  that,  but  then  I  didn't  go  in. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  that? — A.  No,  sir;  because  the  sergeant  in 
charge  of  quarters  was  supposed  to  have  keys. 

Q.  Yes  J  I  know;  that  was  Sergeant  Brawner? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  night?— -A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  only  one  key  to  each  lock, 
that  was  exchanged  there  every  morning.  As  each  man  came  up  he 
turned  in  his  keys  over  to  the  next  man. 

Q.  And  you  heard  them  chopping  on  the  gim  racks,  and  you  did 
not  make  any  effort  to  get  your  keys? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  have 
brung  those  keys  out  imless  I  had  orders. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  key  was  it  you  had  to  your  storeroom  ?  Was  it 
a  I  ale-lock  key? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  1  think  [the  witness  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket] — no,  I  haven't  got  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  is  a  key  on  the  top  of  the  rack. 

Senator  Blackburn.  He  is  asking  about  the  key  to  the  storeroom. 

Senator  Foraker.  Oh,  to  the  storeroom. 

A.  A  Yale  lock  has  a  key  something  like  tVvat. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Was  it  a  Yale  lock  on  your  storeroom  door? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  similar  lock  to  the  other? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  just  like 
that.  It  was  a  different  lock  than  that.*  Yet  it  was  a  Yale.  You 
see,  these  locks  lock  on  the  side.  A  Yale  comes  in  through  the  end — 
through  the  bottom. 

Q.  How  was  that  lock  fastened  on  the  door — with  a  hasp? — A.  A 
staple  driven  in. 

Q.  The  storeroom  door  had  a  staple,  and  this  lock  went  through? — 
A.   I  es,  sir;  a  hasp  came  over  the  staple,  and  the  lock  was  pushed  in. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SAMUEL  W.  HABLBY  (COLORED). 

Samuel  W.  Harley,  colored,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Tell  us  your  full  name,  so  that  we  may  have  it  in  the  record. — 
A.  Samuel  W.  Harley. 

Q.  In  August,  1906,  were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantiy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Brownsville  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  at  Fort 
Brown,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  company  did  you  belong? — ^A.  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  What  official  position  did  you  hold  in  that  company,  if  any?— 
A.  At  that  time  I  was  acting  first  sergeant. 

Q.  You  were  first  duty  sergeant,  but  acting  first  sergeant  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  se^eant? — A.  Sergeant  William  Turner. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — A.  He  was  at  Fort  Sill,  on  the  competition. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  now  put  in  evidence  the  official  record  of 
Samuel  W.  Harley,  the  witness,  as  found  at  page  265  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  155. 

The  record  is  as  follows: 

SAMUEL  W.  HARLEY. 

Enlisted  October  4,  1890;  was  honorably  discharged  as  a  private  of  Troop  F,  Ninth 
Cavalry,  January  3,  1894,  upon  his  own  request  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  and 
three  months  of  service,  he  having  enlisted  for  five  years;  character  excellent. 

Enlisted  March  9,  1894;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  March  8,  1899,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  March  9,  1899;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  March  8,  1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  excellent. 

ReenlifitcKi  March  9,  1902;  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  March  8,  1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  March  9, 1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  sergeant  of  Company 
C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  24,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  According  to  this  it  appears  that  jrou  were  enlisted  first  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1890.     fi  that  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  continuously  until  you  were  discharged  without 
honor,  November  24,  1906,  as  shown  by  this  record? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  first  enlisted  in  the  Ninth  Cavalry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  your  next  enlistment  was  in  Company  C? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  March  9,  1894?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  that  time  on  you  served  in  that  company? — A.  Yes, 

BIT. 
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Q.  Now,  sergeant,  proceed  and  tell  us  in  your  own  way  all  you  can 
recollect  about  the  finng  in  Brownsville  the  night  of  August  13,  1906. 

Senator  Scott.  Senator,  before  you  proceed  to  that  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  him  two  or  three  a  uestions  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — A.  I  was  bom  in  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist? — A.  I  enlisted  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Q.  And  how  many  years  service  had  vou? — A.  Very  near  sixteen 
years.     I  think  it  lacked  fourteen  days  of  completing  sixteen  years, 

Q.  Were  you  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish- American  war? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  battles  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  wounded  in 
Cuba. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  At  what  battle  ?— A.  El  Canev. 

Q.  Where  were  you  woimded — how? — A.  It  was  a  flesh  woimd 
rom  a  shell  from  a  Kemington.  A  brass  fragment  from  a  Remington 
bullet  struck  my  gunstock  and  tore  it  down,  and  tore  a  knuckle  on  my 
hand. 

Q.  I  can  see  it  from  here. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  in  the  Philippines  with  your  regiment? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you,  Sergeant? — A.  I  was  38  years  old  the  12th 
day  of  this  last  January. 

Q.  Thirty-eight?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  the  night  of  the  13th,  when,  the  firing  com- 
menced ? — A.  I  was  in  the  orderly  room  of  the  barracks,  down  stairs. 

(At  this  point  the  map  was  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator 
Scott). 

Q.  State  again  where  were  you  the  night  of  the  13th,  when  the 
firing  commenced. — A.  I  was  in  the  barracks;  in  the  orderly  room  of 
the  first  sergeant,  downstairs,  asleep. 

Q.  Downstairs.  On  which  side  of  the  barracks  was  that,  toward 
the  town  or  toward  the  parade  ground  ? — A.  It  was  toward  the  town. 

Q.  Toward  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened?  Were  you  asleep  or  awake  when  the  firing 
commenced  ? — A.  I  was  asleep. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  I  was  woke  up  by  the  firing;  and  I  dressed  as  soon 
as  possible  and  run  out  of  the  door  from  the  orderly  room,  and  come 
around  about  the  stairway,  and  I  met  Sergeant  Brawner.  He  says, 
^'Sergeant,  shall  I  open  the  racks?"  I  told  him  *'No,  wait  tor 
orders,"  on  account  of  I  didn^t  hear  the  call  to  arms  bio  wed  by  the 
orders  of  the  commanding  officer. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  You  say  the  call  to  arms  was  blown  by  order  of  the  commanding 
officer? — A.  I  didn't  hear  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  He  says  that  he  didn't  hear  the  call  to  arms  that  was  blown; 
that  is  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  awake  after  it  was  blown? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  Ser- 
geant Brawner,  ''Wait  for  orders,"  and  he  turned  around  aade.twc<fc4 
up  the  steps,  and  after  he  started  up  the  stepa  1  xxie\i  Cot^\^^^sScl- 
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ingtoii;  and  he  says,  "Sergeant,  the  call  to  arms  has  gone,  and  Ser- 
geant Brawner  will  not  open  the  racks/'  I  says,  "The  call  to  arms 
has  gone?  You  tell  him  to  open  the  racks  ana  get  the  men  down  at 
once." 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  went  down  where  the  company  generally  forms,  and 
I  looks  around  to  see  if  I  could  see  my  company  commander,  and  I 
couldn't  see  him,  which  was  Captain  Macklin,  and  I  walks  a  little  far- 
ther— which  I  runs  a  little  farther — out  on  the  parade  ground  to  see  if  I 
could  see  him,  and  I  seen  a  shadow  of  a  man,  a  person,  about,  well,  I 
should  say  about  20  or  30  yards  from  me;  just  could  see  the  shadow, 
and  I  run  toward  him,  and  it  was  Lieutenant  Grier.  He  halted  me,  and 
he  says,  "  Wliat's  the  matter,  Sergeant ?''  And  I  says,  "We  are  being 
fired  on,''  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  he  says,  "What  are  you 
looking  ror  over  here?"  I  says  I  was  looking  for  my  company  com- 
mander, and  I  wanted  to  know  what  action  to  take.  He  says,  "Where 
is  he  at?"  I  told  him,  "I  don't  know,  sir."  "Well,"  he  says,  "go 
and  have  the  company  fall  out  underarms."  He  says,  "I  will  take 
charge."  Going  back,  before  I  got  to  tlie  company,  some  of  the  men 
was  falling  down,  and  the  commanding  officer  he  comes  down  from 
B  Conipany. 

Q.  Who  WLS  that? — A.  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  I  heard  liim  say  "If  you  can't  find  the  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  break  the  racks  and  get  your 
guns  vnd  get  down  stairs." 

Q.  Wrs  Lieutenant  Grier  there  with  you  at  that  time? — A.  I  run 
to  the  head  of  him. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  run  to  the  head  of  him.  He  was  following  up, 
but  I  starts  back  on  a  run,  and  I  goes  into  one  of  the  rooms  where 
Sergeant  MpMurray  stayed,  and  he  was  setting  on  the  side  of  his 
bunk  putting  on  his  shoes,  and  I  told  liim  to  hurry  and  get  out,  and 
I  run  out  and  taken  post  where  my  company  was  to  form. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  as  to  the  gun  racks;  what  do  you  know, 
or  what  can  you  tell  us  about  it? — A.  One  of  the  gim  racks  was  com- 
pletely broken  open,  and  the  rest  was  hammered  on  and  bent  in  such 
a  way  that  they  all  had  to  be  taken  to  the  shop  and  straightened 
up  and  fixed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Brawner  after  you  got  back? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Lieutenant  Grier?  You  met  Lieutenant  Grier  and  ran  back. 
Did  you  see  anything  of  Sergeant  Brawner  then? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  What  was  going  on  upstairs  then? — A.  When  I  got  back  I  heard 
a  little  pounding  upstairs,  or  scuffling,  but  the  men  soon  came  down 
after  I  got  back. 

Q.  The  company  was  formed  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  company  was 
formed  and  the  men  was  in  confusion  in  a  way  that  they  was  delayed 
by  the  opening  of  the  gun  racks,  and  some  or  of  the  men  says,  "Ser- 
geant, we  have  got  our  guns  now,  but  we  might  as  well  have  clubs,  for 
the  kind  of  ammunition  we  have  got."  I  says,  "Well,  men,  fall  in." 
Then  there  was  orders  given  for  ammunition  for  the  men. 

Q.  What  did  they  refer  to  when  they  spoke  of  the  kind  of  ammu- 
nition that  they  had? — A.  They  didn't  have  anything  at  the  time  but 
the  reduced  range  ammunition,  which  ranges,  I  gue^,  from  100  to  200 
yards. 

Q.  That  is,  the  guard  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  guard  ammu- 
n/tjon. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  bullet  has  that? — ^A.  That  has  the  lead  bullet. 

Q.  Is  that  a  steel-jacketed  bullet  or  not? — A.  No,  six. 

Q.  I  didn't  intend  to  take  that  up  just  here,  but  I  will,  now  that  }rou 
have  referred  to  it.  How  many  rounds  of  that  kind  of  ammunition 
did  each  man  in  your  company  have? — ^A.  Had  10  rounds. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  other  kind  of  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  of  your  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  have  that  kind  of  ammunition — how  long 
had  you  had  that,  and  only  that  kind  of  ammunition  ? — A.  Why,  that 
ammunition  was  issued  between  the  1st  and  the  4th  of  the  month. 
I  can't  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  August. 

Q.  How  end  it  come  to  be  issued ?  L^pon  wlose  order? — A.  By  the 
company  commander's  orders.  Wl.en  we  left  Niobrara  we  was  issued 
20  rounds  of  ball  ammunition.  After  we  got  at  Fort  Brown  we  got 
our  property  straiglvtened  out,  and  orders  came  out  for  us  to  turn  in 
our  ball  ammunition,  and  we  was  issued  our  cartridge  boxes  and 
belts  and  the  10  rounds  of  multi-ball,  whicli  is  the  short  range. 

Q.  That  is  the  guard  ammunition ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  guard  ammu- 
nition. 

Q.  Now,  going  back  to  t];e  company  formation,  how  did  you  get 
your  gun,  and  where? — A.  Why,  Private  James — Robert  James — I 
told  him  to  bring  me  down  a  gun,  and  1  e  brouglt  me  a  gun. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  upstairs? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  go  upstairs. 

Q.  He  went  and  got  a  gun  and  brought  it  to  you.  Was  it  your  gun 
or  some  other  gun  ? — A.  It  was  some  other  gun.  It  was  dark,  and  the 
man  just  reached  in  the  rack  and  grabbed  a  gun. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  about  the  forming  of  the  company? — A.  The 
company  was  formed.  Lieutenant  Grier  he  says,  **CaIl  the  roll." 
I  started  the  roll,  but  I  didn't  get  it  finished  on  account  that  there 
was  a  defective  lamp,  an  oil  lamp,  and  I  couldn't  see  to  finish  the  roll, 
and  the  commanding  officer  says,  '^  Just  count  the  men.  Lieutenant, 
and  march  them  around  in  the  rear  of  the  quarters,  along  the  wall." 
Me  and  him,  he  counted  the  men,  and  I  went  along  and  counted 
them,  too. 

Q.  State  what  the  result  of  the  counting  was. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  the  result  was;  were  they  all  there  or  not? — A. 
They  was  all  there.  There  was  43  men  in  fine,  not  including  non- 
commissioned officers — 44,  including  the  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  Including  McMurray? — A.  No,  sir;  Sergeant  Brawner. 

Q.  IncludingSergeantfirawner,  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  to  be  accounted  for  that  were  not  there? — 
A.  There  was  13. 

Q.  Where  were  they? — A.  There  was  3  men  on  pass,  there  was 
4  men  on  guard,  there  was  ?  men  in  confinement,  and  1  man  at  the 
hospital. 

Q.  That  makes  11.  Now,  where  were  the  other  2? — A.  And  there 
was  two  men  at  the  corral. 

Q.  At  the  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  where  were  the  guns  of  the  men  who  were  absent,  these 
13  men?  First,  there  were  4  men  on  guard;  they  had  their  guns,  I 
suppose  J  had  they? — A.  Yes;  the  4  men  on  guard  had  their  guns. 

Q.  And  the  3  men  who  were  on  pass — who  were  they,  cwa.  ^w^l 
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S'.ve  their  names? — A.  Sergeant  George  Thomas,  Edward  Lee,  and 
dward  Johnson. 

Q.  Where  were  their  guns? — A.  The  guns  wao  in  the  rack. 

Q.  Where  were  the  guns  of  the  2  men  who,  I  beUeve  you  said,  were 
in  the  hospital? — ^A.  There  was  one  man  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  Where  was  his  gun,  and  who  was  he? — A.  That  was  Kirkpat- 
rick. 

Q.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Kirkpatrick? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  was  his  gun? — A.  His  gun  was  turned  in. 

Q.  Turned  in  wliere? — A.  In  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Was  it  there  that  night,  in  the  storeroom? — A.  Well,  I  guess  it 
was;  I  dont  know. 

Q.  You  donH  know?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don^t  know  about  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  need  not  answer  what  you  do  not  know. 
I  want  McMurray  notified  again  not  to  go.  I  want  to  recall  him 
again. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  McMurray  was  in  charge  of  the  storeroom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  two  men  in  confinement,  do  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  was  two  in  confinement. 

Q.  Where  were  their  guns? — ^A.  Their  guns  was  turned  in  the 
storeroom. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  Frank  Bounsler  and  John  Smith. 

Q.  They  were  confined  because  of  some  offense  they  had  com- 
mitted?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  their  gims  were  in  the  storeroom  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else?  How  many  men  were  there  at  the 
corral,  and  who  were  they? — A.  George  Jolmson  and  Streator. 

Q.  And  a  man  by  the  name  of  Streator? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  at  the  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  at  the  corral. 

Q.  Where  were  their  guns? — A.  Their  guns  were  at  the  quarters. 

Q.  At  the  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  guns  of  all  those  who  were  absent,  except  those  who 
were  on  guard,  were  at  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  of  the  guns  were  in  the  racks,  and  some  were  in  the 
storeroom? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  right.  Go  back  to  the  formation  of  the  company.  You 
started  to  call  the  roll  and  did  not  finish  it,  but  counted  the  men,  and 
found  all  your  men  present  or  accounted  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  company  commander.  Lieutenant  Grier,  who  was  at  the 
time,  I  believe,  company  commander,  verify  your  counting?  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  he  went  with  you  around A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  went  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  counted  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  that  result.  Then  what  did  Companv  C  do? — A.  Then 
we  moved  around  in  rear  of  the  quarters,  along  tKe  wall,  on  a  kind 
of  skirmish  line. 

Q.  And  you  were  kept  out  there  for  an  hour  or  two? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  pass  over  that.  Others  can  ask  you  about  it  if 
they  want  to,  but  I  will  not,  because  we  have  gone  over  it  thoroughly. 
After  you  had  been  out  there  an  hour  or  two  you  were  brought  back 
to  barracks  and  dismissed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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O.  What  did  you  do  with  your  guns  ? — A.  When  we  were  brought 
bacK  in  front  of  quarters,  the  roll  was  called.  I  called  the  roll  and 
Captain  Macklin  was  in  charge  of  the  company  then. 

Q.  He  hud  joined  you  in  the  meantime  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  out  behind  the  brick  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  you  call  the  roll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  roll  call? — A.  It  was  the  same 
thing  as  the  first.     The  same  number  of  men  was  present. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  men  in  the  ranks  of  your 
company  when  you  counted  them,  when  you  first  formed,  who  did 
not  belong  there,  or  whether  they  were  your  men  you  foimd  there?— 
A.  They  were  my  own  men. 

Q.  You  know  all  the  men  in  your  own  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  them  all. 

Q.  Was  it  liglit  enougli  for  you  to  see  the  men  as  you  passed  by 
them  to  recognize  them? — A.  xes,  sir;  it  was  light  enough  to  recog- 
nize a  man. 

Q.  Wliom  you  knew  in  your  own  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  was  done  with  the  guns  and  ammunition  after 
you  called  the  roll  by  order  of  Captain  Macklin? — A.  He  ordered 
the  guns  to  be  turned  m. 

Q.  That  means  what? — A.  Turned  in  to  the  storeroom  and 
locked,  which  they  were.  They  were  turned  in  and  counted  by 
Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  By  anybody  else  than  Captain  Macklin ;  did  you  have  anything 
to  do  with  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  he  was 
present ;  him  and  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Then  what  were  the  men  told  to  do? — A.  We  was  told  then 
to  go  to  bed. 

Q.  Yes? — A.  But  in  about — I  don't  know  the  exact  time,  but  it 
was  about  thirty  minutrs;  about  between  thirty  or  forty  minutes, 
we  was  ordered  back  on  guard;  ordered  out  to  go  on  guard. 

Q.  Did  you  get  tho  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  got  our  guns  out  of 
the  storeroom. 

Q.  Well,  and  you  went  on  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long:  did  vou  remain  there? — A.  We  remained  there 
until  about  9  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Q.  And  then  you  w"re  relieved  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wh'^re  wen^  you  stationed  that  night  while  your  company  was 
on  guard? — ^A.  I  was  station'^d  at  the  gate,  on  cossack  post  No.  1. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  with  you  ? — A.  There  was  nine. 

Q.  Nine? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cossack  posts  did  you  have? — A.  We  had  two. 

Q.  Were  all  your  men  distributed  in  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  dis- 
tributed all  along  the  line. 

Q.  You  had  two  cossack  posts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  other  cossack  post  ? — A.  The  one  that  was  at  the 
gate  was  a  double  cossack  post — the  one  I  was  at. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  cossack  post  ? — A.  A  cossack  post  is  the 
men  placed  so  many  yards  apart  in  the  front. 

Q.  How  many  would  make  a  post  ? — A.  Three  privates  make  a  post. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  at  the  other  post? — A.  There  was  four 
men 
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"Q.  How  manv  men  did  you  have  on  duty? — ^A.  There  was  four 
men  at  each  of  the  other  posts. 

Q.  At  each  of  the  other  posts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  four  posts,  and  that  would  be  28  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  rest  of  your  company? — A.  Captain  Macklin 
let  the  cooks  fall  out  on  account  of  they  had  to  set  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  and  the  room  orderly,  he  stayed  back,  and  the  dining 
room  men,  and  also  the  men  working  at  the  corral. 

Q.  The  men  working  at  the  corral  were  not  in,  though,  when  you 
coimted  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  where  all  your  company  were  at  that  time. 
You  had  four  men.  Did  you  have  only  four  men  on  each  post, 
except  with  you  where  you  had  nine  men,  or  did  you  have  more  on 
one  than  on  another? — A.  We  had  six  men  on  some  posts,  four  on 
the  others — ^four  on  others. 

Q.  You  remained  on  duty  until  9  o'clock  the  next  morning? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  relieved  by  what  company? — A.  By  Company 
B,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  was  done  in  the  morning,  if  anything,  about  exam- 
ining the  guns. — A.  In  the  morning  Captain  Macklin  started  from 
No.  1  post  about,  I  think,  a  few  minutes  aft^r  6,  and  he  examined  my 
gun.  My  gun  was  tak'>n  first.  He  made  a  very  rigid  examination 
by  taking  the  bolt  out  and  running  a  rag  down  in  the  gun,  and  also 
examined  my  post,  and  ho  left  my  post  and  went  to  No.  2. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Did  he  take  the  bolt  out  of  every  gun? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't 
sav  that,  sir;  but  he  taken  the  bolt  out  of  my  own  and  some  of  the 
others. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  State  whether  he  opened  the  chambers  of  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  examine  both  the  bore  of  the  gun,  the  barrel  of  the  gun, 
and  the  chamber?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  chamber. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  his  examination,  or  did  you  go  with 
him  beyond  your  post? — A.  No,  s*r. 

O.  What  was  the  result  as  to  your  own  post,  as  to  the  men  he  exam- 
ined there;  did  he  find  any  dirty  guns? — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  find 
a  dirtv  gun,  as  the  result,  at  my  post. 

Q.  State  whether  he  examined  the  men  as  to  their  ammunition 
at  that  time,  if  you  recollect. — A.  No,  sir;  because  the  ammunition 
was  issued  that  night.  Why  there  wasn't — the  ammunition  was 
issued  to  us  after  the  firing. 

Q.  How  much  ammunition  was  issued  to  each  one  of  you,  and 
when  was  it  issued  ?  I  have  not  brought  that  out. — ^A.  The  anmiu- 
nition  was  issued  as  soon  as  the  men  fell  in  line  that  ni^ht. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  firing,  however? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the 
firing. 

Q.  When  you  got  your  company  formed,  the  firing  had  ceased? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  ball  cartridges  were  issued  to  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  each  man  got  of  this  ammunition? — 
A.  No,  sir.  The  men  got  different  amounts;  some  got  thirty  and 
forty,  and  different  amounts. 
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LIQ,  Tell  us  how  that  ammunition  was  distributed  to  your  com- 
pany, if  j^ou  can. — ^A.  The  ammunition  was  distributed  mostly  by 
oandoliers. 

Q.  By  just  handing  out  bandoliers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  bandoliers  had  been  issued  before 
that  time  while  you  had  been  at  Brownsville  to  any  of  your  men?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  No  man  in  your  company  had  any  bandolier  prior  to  this 
firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  that  ammunition  at  any  time  after  your 
guns  were  inspected  as  you  have  indicated;  what  happened  when 

Jou  came  off  guard  that  morning? — A.  When  we  came  off  guard  we 
ad  orders  to  turn  in  our  guns  and  ammunition  into  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  done  that. 

Q.  What  ammunition  did  you  turn  in? — A.  We  turned  in  the  ball 
ammunition. 

Q.  Any  other? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  retained  the  guard  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  retained 
the  guard  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  in  all  your  ball  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  turned  in  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  other  men  turning  in  theirs? — A.  No,  sir;  1 
didn't  see  all  the  men. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them ;  did  you  see  the  turning  in  going  on? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  the  turning  in  going  on. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  it? — A.  Sergeant  McMurray  and  Captain 
Macklin. 

Q.  And  Captain  Macklin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  that,  whether  it  checked  up  all  right  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  all  turned  in. 

Q.  All  turned  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  all  that  had  been  issued,  the  night  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant,  tell  us  about  cleaning  a  gim.  I  don't  want  you  to 
go  all  through  it.  We  have  been  over  that  a  good  deal.  But  I  would 
uke  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  how  long  it  takes  to  clean  a  gun,  such 
as  you  were  armed  with  that  night,  after  it  has  been  fired  five  or  six 
times,  clean  enough  to  pass  an  inspection  such  as  Captain  Macklin 
subjected  those  guns  to  that  morning. — A.  Well,  after  a  gun  has  been 
fired — I  am  very  much  of  an  expert  on  cleaning  guns. 

Q.  You  are,  you  say  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tellushowyouhappen  tobe  anexpert. — A.  I  was  a  soldier  that 
used  to  buck  for  orderly,  as  they  call  it;  that  is  to  clean  a  gun  to  pass, 
and  beat  any  other  man,  to  make  an  orderlv,  and  I  know  all  the  little 
particular  points  about  cleaning  a  gun;  and  after  a  gun  has  been  fired 
it  would  take  at  least  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  by  a  good, 
experienced  man,  and  have  everything  right  where  he  can  get  at  it  to 
clean  it. 

Q.  To  clean  it  so  that  it  would  pass  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gro  on. — A.  And  an  ordinary  man;  it  would  take  him  from  forty 
or  forty-five  minutes  to  clean  a  gun  so  that  it  would  pass  a  rigid 
insoection. 

Q.  If  a  general  of  the  Army,  or  the  inspector-general,  should  come 
along  and  tell  you  that  he  could  clean  one  of  those  guns  after  it  had 
been  fired  four  or  five  times,  in  three  or  four  or  five  ixivivu\fe'a,  ^cmJA \\» 
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change  your  opinion? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  change  my  opinion  a 
minute. 

Q.  What  would  be  vour  opinion  about  that? — A.  After  he  had 
cleaned  it,  apparently  clean,  if  vou  would  take  a  rag; — a  white  cloth — 
and  run  down  into  it  with  a  rod  three  or  four  times  it  would  come  out 
soiled. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  see  an  officer  clean  a  gun  all  the  while  you  were  in 
the  Army? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  them  inspect  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  make  soldiers  clean  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of 
your  captain,  Captain  Macklin.  ' 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  A  white  soldier  can  clean  a  gun  about  as  quick  as  a  colored 
one,  can^t  he? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  think  he  can. 
Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Sergeant,  please  state  whether  or  not,  in  connection  with 
target  practice — we  liave  been  over  the  regulations  and  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  detail — state  whether  or  not,  in  connection  with 
target  firing,  the  men  have  any  chance  to  appropriate  cartridges  to 
their  own  use,  or  whether  they  are  requirea  to  lire  every  cartridge 
imder  the  eye  of  an  officer,  and  if  they  fail  to  fire  a  cartridge,  are 
required  to  return  it  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant. — A.  In  my 
company,  when  the  men  goes  out  on  the  target  range  to  fire,  every 
shot  that  they  fire  is  accounted  for,  and  the  score  is  kept  of  every 
shot,  and  after  they  get  through  firing,  if  they  have  got  any  ammu- 
nition left,  they  have  to  turn  it  back  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant; 
and  all  the  firing  is  done  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  and  they  can't 
carry  away  no  anmiunition  whatever. 

Q.  When  a  man  deserts  and  runs  away,  he  may  carry  his  ammu- 
nition with  him  and  do  such  things  as  that,  I  suppose? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  chance  to  get  any  ammunition  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  your  company  who  participated  in 
this  shooting  up  of  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  laiow  of  anybody  in  either  of  the  other  companies  who 
did? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  any- 
body?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  to  give  anybody  any  information  about  this 
when  called  upon  to  do  so  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  officers  or  inspectors,  or  anybody  else? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
haven't. 

Q.  How  much  pay  were  jou  netting  when  you  were  discharged  with- 
out honor? — A.  Twenty-eight  collars  a  month,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  getting  increased  pay  on  account  of  your  long 
service? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  account  of  being  a  serceant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  getting  $28?— A.   les,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  had  served  sixteen  years,  was  it? — ^A.  Sixteen  years, 
about;  lacking  about  fourteen  days. 

Q.  Were  you  satisfied  to  be  discharged  in  the  way  you  were? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  the  twelve  men  who  were  arrested,  were 
you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  were  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  arrested  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  caused  the  twelve  men  of  your  company 
doA\Ti  there  to  be  arrested? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  , 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

(At  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Hemenway, 
Warner,  Fulton,  Pettus,  Blackburn,  Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SAMUEL  W.  HABLET,  COLOHED— Continued. 

By  Senator  Wabneb: 

Q.  Sergeant,  you  didn't  know  anything  of  this  shooting  imtil  some 
time  after  the  call  to  arms? — A.  I  was  awakened  bv  the  call  to  arms. 
I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it  until  the  firing  awaked  me. 

Q.  Let  us  understand.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  say.  It  was  after  the  call  to  arms  that  you  were 
awakened? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  shooting? — A.  By  shooting. 

Q.  And  where  was  the  shooting?— A.  When  I  woke  up  the  shoot- 
ing seemed  to  be — I  could  explain  it  on  the  map. 

Q.  Just  do  that.  Sergeant.  You  know  about  that  map. — ^A.  When 
I  woke  up  the  shooting  seemed  to  be  over  about  here,  between  C  and 
B  Companies'  quarters,  on  up  about  the  main  gate. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Was  that  out  in  the  town  or  on  the  road,  or  where? — A.  It 
sounded  to  me  like  it  was  out  along  that  road,  along  in  here  [indi- 
cating].    Then  the  firing  seemed  to  go  back  toward  town. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Take  that  which  is  marked  with  a  red  figure  "  1 "  there;  that  is 
what  we  have  known  as  where  the  telegraph  office  was. — A.  Here; 
yes,  sir  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Down  in  that  direction  you  first  heard  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  was  from  halfway  between  B  and  C  Companies'  quarters.  It 
seemed  to  be  right  alonjg  in  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Rimning  down  in  the  direction  of  No.  9  there,  which  is 
marked  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  receded  back  into  the  town,  which  would  be  north, 
as  we  are  calling  it.  Sergeant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  back  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  after  you  were  avi^ukKCL^^L^ 
if  you  know? — A.  I  don't  know  the  number  oi  ^o\i^,  «vt,  «!KA.OiX^^ 
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because  when  I  woke  up  I  woke  up  imder  fire  and  I  was  a  little 
excited,  and  I  didn't  count  exact  the  number  of  shots. 

Q.  Quite  a  number  that  you  heard  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  you  dressed  hurriedly,  I  presume  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
sir. 

Q.  And  went  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  was  the  first  person  you  met? — ^A.  The  first  person  I 
met  after  I  got  out  was  Sergeant  BraAvner. 

Q.  Sergeant  Brawner  was  downstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps.     He  was  coming  down  and  meeting  me. 

Q.  And  he  was  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  cany  the  one  set  of  keys  to  the  gun  racks  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  his  business  to  unlock  and  lock  the  gun  racks  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  What  authority  is  necessary  in  the  Army,  from  your  experience, 
as  a  rule,  for  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  quarters  to  unlock  the  gun 
racks? — A.  The  sergeant  in  charge  of  quarters  is  supposed  to  unlock 
the  gun  racks  at  the  proper  drill  hours  designated  by  the  command- 
ing officer,  or  any  of  nis  superior  officers  over  him  at  any  time,  and 
any  time  that  the  call  to  arms  goes  that  means  for  the  gun  racks  to 
be  opened  at  once. 

Q.  I  might  have  saved  time  by  asking  you  that.  So  that  the  call 
to  arms  is  an  order  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  to  unlock  the 
gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Sergeant  Brawner  there  ? — A.  Only 
two  words  was  passed  when  I  met  him  and  that  was, ' '  Wait  for  orders/ ' 

Q.  Wait  for  orders? — A.  Wait  for  orders. 

Q.  How  long  had  Sergeant  Brawner  been  in  the  Army?  It  is  in 
the  record,  but  just  tell  me  substantially;  it  is  a  good  many  years,  is  it 
not?     I  don't  care  about  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  sergeant  in  the  company — had  been  promoted? — 
A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Brawner  say,  when  you  said  to  him  "Wait  for 
orders/'  that  the  call  to  arms  had  been  sounded? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
turned  around  and  ran  back  up  the  steps. 

Q.  Up  the  steps? — A.  Yes,  sir;  upstairs. 

Q.  Whatdidyouhearthen,  if  anything  ?-^A.  Why,  Corporal  Wash- 
ington told  me  that  the  call  to  arms  had  been  souncled,  and  Sergeant 
Brawner  wouldn't  open  the  racks  to  let  them  have  their  guns. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  what? 

The  Witness.  Sergeant  Brawner  wouldn't  open  the  racks. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Where  was  Sergeant  Brawner  then? — A.  He  must  have  been 
upstairs. 

Q.  You  were  the  superior  officer  to  Sergeant  Brawner,  were  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  the  barracks  was  being  fired  upon? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  there  was  an  attack  being  made  by  some  one  outside? — ^A. 
Some  one  outside. 
Q.  And  it  was  important  that  the  command  should  be  armed  as 
soon  as  possible  f— A.  Yea,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  upstairs  then  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  up  and  give  Brawner  any  orders? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  get  upstairs  at  all. 

Q.  No;  but  you  simply  said  to  Corporal  Washin^on  to  tell  Sergeant 
Brawner  to  open  the  gun  racks?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  call  to  arms 
had  been  sounded. 

Senator  Foraker.  Was  that  Corporal  Washington  or  Corporal 
Madison? 

The  WrrNESS.  Washington. 

Senator  Warner.  Washington,  yes. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  Corporal  Madison? — A.  I  seen  hini  in  line,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— A.  That  was  at  the  first  falling  in. 

Q.  Did  the  men  fall  in  very  soon  after  you  got  out?— A.  The  men 
fell  in  as  soon  as  they  could  get  their  arms  and  get  down. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Madison  fall  in  at  once,  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
down? — A.  Corporal  Madison? 

Q.  Corporal  Madison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  oflBicer  of  the  day  was  that  day? — A.  It 
was  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  His  quarters  were  how  far  from  Barracks  C? — ^A.  I  disremem- 
ber;  but  his  quarters  was  in  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  either  11  or  12.  1  suppose  we  might  as  well 
state  that.     I  don't  know. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  So  that  would  be  two  or  three  hundred  yards? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  About  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  you  make  it? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
probably  a  Uttle  more. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  would  be  600  feet. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Well,  did  you  go  upstairs  at  all  that  night  in  the  barracks? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  unusual  noises  up  in  the  barracks  upstairs? — 
A.  At  what  time,  sir? 

Q.  At  the  time  that  the  company  was  forming. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they? — A.  Well,  as  I  run  in  the  quarters  1  heard  a 
little  pounding  upstairs. 

Q.  A  little  poimding? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  have  been  on  the  gun 
racks.     The  men  was  about  ready  to  come  down  when  I  got  back. 

Q.  You  say  it  must  have  been  on  the  gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that? — A.  They  were  broken  open. 

Q.  I  asked  you  at  the  time  you  heard  the  noise  was  it  anything 
to  attract  your  attention — that  little  pounding  you  speak  of? — A. 
No.  sir :  it  didn't  attract  my  attention  at  the  time  so  much. 

Q.  It  it  had,  you  would  have  investigated  it,  as  a  noncommissioned 
oJBBcer,  would  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  naany  men  were  there  that  were  in  line  that  night  that  you 
counted  ?— A.  There  were  43 — 44  including  the  nouco\axsdas^\^\sftAL 
officer  in  charge  of  quarters. 
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Q.  Forty  three? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  that  distinctly,  do  you,  now? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gsive  your  evidence  when  you  were  sworn  by  Captain 
Lyon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  few  days  after  this  shootins;  affray,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  to-day,  I  tliink,  tliat  it  was  Lieutenant  Grier  that 
counted  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  along  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  ranking  sergeant  present,  were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  read  from  page  116  of  Senate  Document  155  certain  questions 
alleged  to  have  been  asked  you  on  that  occasion  and  answers  given, 
and  in  this  of  course  I  am  simply  reading  from  the  book: 

Q.  When  was  the  roll  of  your  company  called  first? — A.  It  was  first  called  after  they 
fell  in  line,  and  also  by  Lieutenant  Grier,  who  didn't  have  any  lantern;  had  to  call  it 
by  gas  light;  and  he  counted  the  number  of  men,  Lieutenant  Grier  did,  and  was  also 
counted  after  we  came  back  by  the  company  commander. 

There  were  the  same  number  of  men  when  you  came  back  as  there 

were  before,  as  I  think  you  stated  this  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  question  and  answer  are : 

Q.  Were  all  present  when  you  called  the  roll  under  the  gas  light? — A.  We  didn't 
finish  calling  the  roll  on  account  of  light  so  dim  wo  couldn't  see,  and  the  lieutenant 
counted  the  men. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading): 

Q.  How  many  did  he  count? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  he  counted  52;  if  I  am  not 
mistaken. 

Was  that  correct? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading): 

Q.  When  was  this  that  you  counted  52 — l>efore  the  firing  ceased? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
firing  had  ceased,  after  the  men  first  fell  in  company. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  I  mean  the  52  part  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  correct.  And 
also  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  as  to  Lieutenant  Grier  calling 
the  roll  there.     That  is  a  mistake,  because  officers  don^t  call  the  roll. 

Senator  Scott.  How  many  men  did  you  have.  Sergeant? 

Senator  Warner.  He  stated  this  morning  that  they  had  43,  and 
with  the  nonconmiissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  44. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  can  make  his  statement.  He  can  make  an 
explanation. 

Senator.  Warner.  Nobody  is  objecting  to  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  say  anytliing,  because  I  can  ask  him. 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Sergeant,  have  you  any  explanation  to  make  of  that? — ^A.  Of 
which? 

Q.  About  this  difference  being  here,  where  you  say  52  men  were 
counted  and  now  you  say  there  were  43  or  44. — ^A.  There  were  44 
including  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

CJ.  How  came  you  to  make  the  statement  that  there  were  52,  in 
this  testimony  here? — A.  I  didn't  make  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  was  this  statement  taken,  if  I  may  be 
pemutted  to  askf 
Senator  Warner,  Go  ahead  and  ask  him. 
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By  Senator  Fobakeb: 

Q.  How  was  this  statement  taken;  how  were  these  questions  and 
answers  taken?  How  was  this  statement  taken  from  you  that  is  in 
this  book  here?  I  see  it  says  *' sworn  testimony  of  omcers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  taken  by  Lieut.  Col.  L.  A. 
Lovering,  Fourth  Infantry,  acting  inspector-general,  September  25, 
1906/'  Do  you  remember  Colonel  Lovering  oeing  there?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  him,  or  before  whom  did  you  testify? — ^A. 
I  testified  before  him. 

Q.  You  testified  before  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  want  us  to  understand  that  you  did  not  say  there 
were  52  men,  and  that  that  is  an  error  in  writing  it  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  that  many  men  to  turn  out? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  have  that  many  men  present. 

Senator  Blackburn.  Had  you  not  better  let  him  state  how  that 
testimony  was  taken? 

Senator  Warner.  I  would  ])refer  to  finish  my  examination  first. 

Senator  Foraker.  Very  well.  You  said  it  was  all  right  for  me  to 
question  him,  and  I  did  so. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Who  wrote  down  your  testimony  at  the  time  it  was  taken — at  that 
time? — A.  I  don't  know  who  the  man  was. 

Q.  It  was  written  down  as  you  gave  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  supposed  to  be? — A.  Yes,  sir;  supposed  to  have 
been,  as  I  gave  it. 

Q.  Questions  and  answers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  sworn  on  that  occasion  by  Captain  Lyon,  were 
you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  by 

Q.  By  Colonel  Lovering? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  read  over  to  you  afterwards? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  wa^  not  read  over  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  in  your  company? — A.  Fifty- 
seven — or  I  had  60  in  the  company,  but  there  was  only  57  present  m 
the  garrison. 

Q.  Fifty-seven  present  in  the  garrison? — A.  Fifty-seven  in  the  gar-  . 
rison;  supposed  to  be  at  the  time,  at  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  Thirteen,  as  jou  say  now,  were  not  in  at  the  roll  call? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  We  will  not  go  over  that,  but  you  have  explained  that  in  your 
direct  examination  this  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  examine  the  gun  racks.  Sergeant? — ^A.  I  noticed 
the  gun  racks  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  cnlled  to  them  by  anyone? — A.  No.  sir;  not 
particular;  but  I  knowed  that  they  had  been  broken  open. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  There  wjxs  one  broken  open. 

Q.  One  broken  open? — A.  And  four  of  them  was  badly  hacked 
up — the  other  three  were. 

Q.  But  there  wts  only  one  broken  open? — A.  Only  one  broken 
open. 

O.  How  was  that  broken — that  is,  what  part  of  it  was  broken? — ^A. 
Well,  I  disremember  now  what  part  it  was  of  the  rack,  but  there  was 
some  part;  the  front  part,  near  the  locW[indicalmg  oiv  ^Tv\^^i>K\, 
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Q.  Were  the  staples  pulled  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  some  of  the  gun 
racks,  the  staples  was  pulled. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  the  gun  racks  the  staples  were  pulled  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  ones  "that  wasn't  broken  open  was  pulled  out  from  the  locks. 
These  staples  was  pulled  out  from  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  When  you  say  ''these  staples  here,''  you  mean  the  small  wire 
staple  at  the  top  or  the  gun  racK,  over  where  the  pistols  are  put  in, 
ana  also  where  the  euns  are  put  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  chain  holds  the  lock. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  But  that  is  simply  where  the  end  of  the  chain  is  attached  that 
holds  the  lock  [indicating]? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  I  am  speaking  about  is  the  staples  to  wliich  the  lock  is 
attached? — ^A.  There  was  only  one,  and  that  was  the  staples  were 
broken  open. 

Q.  That  was  the  small  staples.  Pulline;  out  these  small  staples  at 
the  top  of  the  pistol  rack  ana  the  gun  rack  would  give  no  assistance 
in  opening  the  gun  rack,  would  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Q.  Which  gun  rack  was  it  that  those  staples  were  pulled  out  of? — 
A.  I  don't  know  which  one  it  was,  because  the  gun  racks  were  not 
numbered  •  but  the  noncommissioned  officers  each  had  their  own  gun 
racks,  and  they  was  numbered  according  to  the  way  their  sections 
were;  but  the  racks  were  not  numbered. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  those  gun  racks? — A.  They  were  sent  to 
the  shop  to  be  straightened  up. 

Q.  Who  sent  them  to  the  shop? — A.  I  am  not  sure  whose  orders, 
but  I  think  it  was  from  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  orders? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  sent  to  the  shop? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Loaded  in  the  quartermaster's  wagon? — ^A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  them?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  they  wouldn't  make  more  than  a  load,  all  of  them? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  I  can't  say  the  date;  I  don't  remember, 
but  it  was  some  time  after  the  13th. 

Q.  How  many  gun  racks  were  loaded  in  the  wagon? — ^A.  There 
was  four,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  with  those  gun  racks? — A.  Well,  they 
was  badly  hammered  on,  and  they  had  to  be  sent  to  the  shop  to  be 
straightened  up. 

Q.  You  found  only  one  of  those  gun  racks  from  which  the  staples 
were  pulled  on  the  lock  which  holds  the  ^ns  in?  That  was  the  only 
one  you  found  the  staples  pulled  on,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Pretty  much  all 
of  them  had  the  staples  pulled,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  I  haven't  asked  you  about  that  staple  [indicating].  I  have 
asked  you  about  the  staple  here,  which  locks  the  lock — the  large 
staple. — A.  There  was  only  one  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Only  one  ?— A.  That  I  saw. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  they  were  pretty  badly  hammered  up? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  could  be  hammered  up  about  that  to  make  it  necessary 
to  take  it  to  the  shop  t — A.  This  up  here,  these  bands  was  bent,  and 
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there  was  one  or  two  of  these  m  here,  this  was  broke  out  [indicating 
on  the  gun  rack]. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 
Q.  That  is,  the  socket? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  I  will  get  that.  That  is  the  iron  band  that  goes  around  to  hold 
the  guns  in;  that  was  bent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also,  you  say  that  the  pieces  of  timber  between  the  sockets, 
which  the  top  of  the  gun  goes  through,  some  of  those  were  broken 
off? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  were  broken  off. 

Q.  Anything  else  except  that  iron  band  being  bent? — ^A.  That  is 
all,  and 

Q.  Sergeant,  look  at  that  a  moment.  Look  at  that  space  there; 
that  opening  there ;  the  solid  wood  is  about  an  inch  ana  a  quarter, 
is  it  not,  where  that  iron  is? — A.  Across  there  [indicating]? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  bend  that  in  there  in  tfiat 
place  in  any  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  an  ax,  very  easily. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  an  easy  job?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  inquiries  about  that.  Sergeant,  as  to  how  it 
occurred  ? — A.  Why,  the  racks  being  broken  open  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  was  the  commanding  officer's  orders. 

Q.  And  did  you  make  inquiries  about  it  afterwards? — ^A.  Why, 
no,  sir;  I  didn't,  on  account  it  was  his  orders  that  the  racks  were 
broken  open,  and  I  didn't  make  any  further  inquiry  about  it,  because 
everyboay  knowed  whose  orders  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  of  your  noncommissioned  oflBicers  about 
it  ? — A.  About  the  racks  bemg  broke  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Some  of  them  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  teUing  me 
about  it,  and  they  all  knowed  it. 

Q.  Who  was  it  spoke  to  you  about  it? — A.  Why , Sergeant  McMur- 
ray,  he  spoke  to  me  about  the  racks. 

Q.  He  was  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  What  did  he  say  about  it?— A.  He  just  said  that  the  racks  was 
brokenopen,  and  I  told  him, "  Yes;  the  commanding  oflBcer  ordered  it." 

Q.  When  you  say  the  racks  were  broken  open  ? ^A.  Yes. 

O.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?— A.  Well,  I  mean  that  a  rack  was 
broKen  open. 

Q.  A  rack,  instead  of  "racks?" — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  rack. 

?.  Did  you  talk  to  any  other  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  Not 
remember. 

Q.  Sergeant  Brawner  was  subject  to  your  orders  there  that  night, 
as  vou  have  stated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  ordered — you  had  sent  word  to  him  to  unlock  the 
gim  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning — the  next  day — ^you  saw  four  gim  racks  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Loaded  in  a  wagon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  go  to  be  repaired  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Sergeant  Brawner  as  to  why  it  was 
that  he  dia  not  carry  out  your  orders? — ^A.  He  said — ^he  told  me  that 
he  didn't  believe  what  those  men  were  saying;  he  either  w«AvtA5l\5i 
get  direct  orders  form  me,  or  some  authority  mg)\eT, 
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Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  had  unlocked  one  gun  rack? — ^A. 
When  was  that,  sir? 

Q.  That  night. — A.  At  the  time  of  the  firing? 
Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 
But  he  did  unlock  one  gun  rack,  did  he  not? — A.  I  guess  he  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  vour  gun? — A.  My  gun?  I  sent  Robert 
James  up  and  told  him  to  bring  my  gun  down. 

Q.  Yes.  You  made  a  statement  on  the  24th  day  of  November 
before  an  oflBicer  of  the  Constitutional  League,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Down  in  Oklahoma,  after  you  had  gotten  over  there  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  said  here  in^  your  statement  to-day  that  Sergeant 
Brawner  asked  you:  "Shall  I  open  the  racks?"  That  is  correct,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  you  replied  to  him:  "Wait  for  orders?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  Corporal  Washington  gave  you  the  information  that 
the* call  to  arms  had  sounded? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  instructed  Corporal  Washington,  as  you  have  stated, 
to  give  the  order  to  Sergeant  brawner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  let  the  men  have  the  guns  and  get  down  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  of  the  men  went  down  without  their  guns? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now  I  wall  read  to  you,  so  as  to  get  the  connection: 

And  Major  Penroee  asked  why  they  didn't  have  their  guns,  and  a  member  of  the 
company  replied  that  they  could  not  get  their  guns  from  the  racks,  as  they  couldn't 
get  in  them. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Major  Penrose  ordered  men  to  get  their  guns  if  they  had  to  break  open  the  gun  racks. 

That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Sergeant  Brawner  opened,  as  fast  as  he  could,  the  racks  in  the  dark. 

That  is  correct,  as  you  understand,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Why,  ''Opened 
the  racks  as  fast  as  he  could?*'  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 
I  didn't  make  any  statement,  I  don't  think,  to  that. 

(J.  If  such  a  statement  as  that  is  in  here,  that  is  a  mistake,  too, 
is  it? — A.  (The  witness  did  not  answer.) 

Senator  Foraker.  Read  the  rest  of  it. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will,  in  a  moment. 

The  Witness.  But  I  guess  after  he  got  the  orders,  and  knowed  it 
was  the  right  orders,  I  guess  he  opened  the  racks  as  fast  as  he  could. 

By  Senator  Warner. 

Q.  And  then  you  say: 

The  men  broke  open  one  rack. 

That  is  right,  is  it,  that  they  broke  open  one  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
broke  open  one  rack. 

Q.  Then  all  the  racks  excepting  this  one  you  saw,  from  their  ap- 
pearance next  morning,  must  have  been  unlocked  to  get  the  guns 
out  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is,  the  other  racks  were  not  broken  sufficiently  to  get  the 
Sruns  out?— A.  No,  sir;  only  the  one  was  broken  sufficiently  to  get 
^Ae  guns  out,  and  the  other  three  had  been  MxAocked. 
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Q.  Didn't  they  batter  and  mash  the  giins  considerable? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  guns — a  lot  of  them — the  sights  were  knocked  off. 

Q.  A  lot  of  them ;  about  how  many  ? — A.  I  disremember  the  num- 
ber. 

Q.  But  a  goodly  number? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  few. 

Q.  Quite  a  few?  There  was  altogether  in  those  four  racks  80  guns, 
if  they  were  full,  but  you  didn't  have  that  many,  because  you  oidn't 
have  that  many  in  your  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  would  be  a  ^n  for  each  member  of  j^oiir  company 
there,  would  there  not? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  would  be  between  50  and  60  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  How  many  of  these  guns  were  battered  up,  and  with  the  sights 
broKen  off,  and  otherwise  damaged;  about  wnat  proportion  would 
you   say? — A.  There  was  about  seven  or  eight. 

Q.  Seven  or  eight? — A.  Seven  or  eight,  if  not  more. 

Q.  What  other  damage  did  you  see  to  the  rifles,  excepting  sights 
being  knocked  off? — A.  Some  of  them  was  cut,  down  the  stock. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  to  anyone? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  company 
commander;  he  knowed  it. 

Q.  How  many  were  hacked  down — ti  e  wood  part?  What  you 
mean  is  t!  is  wood  part  here  [indicating  on  gun]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tl  at  covers  tl  e  top  of  t)  e  barrel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wl  at  do  you  call  trat  piece? — A.  Ti  e  stock. 

Q.  TLat  is  a  piece  of  the  stock — that  is  the  top  of  the  stock? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  splintered  down? — A.  Yes,  sir;  splintered  down, 
and  one  or  two  of  t*  em  ]  ad  tl-e  sights  knocked  off. 

Q.  Seven  or  eight  had  siglits  knocked  off? — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  that 
seven  or  eight  was  injured,  or  probably  more.  I  didn^t  take  the 
exact  count. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  these  battered  guns? — A.  Well,  the  men 
still  kept  them. 

Q.  Had  tl  em  on  inspection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Passed  the  inspection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  using  all  the  guns  that  you  had  there  ? — A.  When 
was  that,  sir? 

Q.  At  this  time. — A.  On  inspection? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Only  the  men  tnat  was  on  guard  and  had  permission 
to  be  absent,  those  were  the  onliest  ones  that  wasn't  present. 

Q.  Were  there  not  other  guns  in  the  barracks  there? — ^A.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th? 

Q.  Afterwards;  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  other  guns 
there. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  guns  kept;  that  is,  the  guns  that  were 
not  issued  to  the  men? — ^A.  All  the  guns  was  kept  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  So  that  there  were  perfect  guns  there  which  could  have  been 
issued  to  the  men,  but  they  Kept  these  battered  and  chopped-up  guns. — 
A.  No,  sir;  all  the  guns  was  Tkept  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  I  know;  but  did  the  men  appear  with  these  chopped-up  guns 
and  battered  guns  on  inspection? — ^A.  On  inspection;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  kept  their  guns  just  the 
same. 

Q.  Nobody  knew  that  night  whether  he  was  getting  his  own  gun 
or  not,  did  he? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  stated  before  to-day,  in  your  examinations, 
either  before  Colonel  Lovering  or  in  this  examination  had  before  the 
representative  of  the  (institution  League,  about  the  guns  being 
damaged  as  you  have  stated? — A.  I  disremember  whether  I  have 
or  not. 

Q.  The  examination  of  November  24  you  understood  was  a 
friendly  examination,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  explain  the  whereabouts  of  Company  C  at  the  time  of  the 
firing? — A.   xes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  it  wus  that  did  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whjwasit  that  you  did  not  speak  of  this  fact  about  the  guns — 
the  condition  of  the  guns  ? — A.  Why,  everyone  knowed  the  condition 
of  the  guns. 

Q.  I  ask  you  why  it  was  that  you  did  not  speak  of  it?  These  men 
that  were  examining  you  on  the  24th  of  November  did  not  know 
about  the  condition  of  the  guns  there  at  that  time. — A.  Well,  it  was 
like  this.  When  I  went  before  Colonel  Lovering,  he  told  me  to  sit 
down  and  not  say  anything  more  than  what  he  asked  me. 

Q.  Yes.  Well? — ^A.  And  if  I  didn't  state  anything  about  it,  he 
didn't  ask  me  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Yes,  but  I  was  not  asking  you  about  the  examination  before 
Colonel  Lovering  but  about  the  examination  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  Oklahoma? — A.  Well,  I  think  I  stated  about  the  gun  racks 
being  ordered  broken  open. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  about  gun  racks  this  time.  I  asked  you  what 
you  stated,  if  anything,  about  the  guns  being  battered  up  and  sights 
knocked  off. — A.  Well,  I  just  didn't  think  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  other  reason? — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  And  you  only  mentioned  there  the  fact  of  one  gun  rack  being 
broken  open? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  gun  rack  being  broken  open. 

Q.  Yes.  As  I  have  read,  \ou  did  not  state  a  word  at  that  time 
about  other  gun  racks  being  damaged  or  injured. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whv  did  you  not  do  that? — A.  Well,  it  was  only  one  gun  rack 
being  broken  open,  and  the  rest  were  not  being  broken  open. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  I  didn't  think  to  state  about  the  others  being 
damaged  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  know  there  was  one  broken 
open. 

Q.  You  had  gaslights  there? — A.  Where  is  that,  sir? 

Q.  At  the  barracks,  at  the  fort. — A.  Fort  Brown? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir;  oil. 

Q.  Oil.  Well,  I  supposed  it  was  a  mistake.  You  stated  in  this 
examination  that  the  gaslight  was  poor.  You  meant  the  oil  light 
was  poor. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  In  that  connection  you  were  referring  to  the  lamp  down  below, 
outside  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  gas  or  oil  ? — A.  Oil. 

Senator  Foraker.  Some  one  stated  that  the  barracks  were  lighted 
with  oil. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  was  a  dim  light  there?  The  night  was  a  dark  night,  was 
it? — ^A.  It  wasn't  the  darkest  night,  but  it  was  a  dark  night.  It  was 
not  a  severe  dark  night. 
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Ef  Q.  I  didn't  catch  your  last  words. — ^A.  It  was  a  dark  night,  but 
it  wasn't  a  very  severe  dark  night. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  seen  a  darker  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
seen  a  darker  night. 

Q.  How  badlv  were  these  other  three  gun  racks  injured?  We 
have  had  one  tnat  was  broken  open.  How  badly  were  the  others 
damaged? — A.  Well,  there  was  one,  the  second  one — one  of  them 
was  damaged  pretty  badly,  and  the  other  two  wasn't  quite  so  much; 
damaged  sHghtly.  But  they  was  all  hammered  on  generally  pretty 
bad.     But  there  was  two  worser  than  the  other  two. 

Q.  And  with- reference  to  the  locks  on  the  gun  racks,  where  was  the 
injury  to  the  gun  racks? — A.  Well,  the  most  of  the  injury  was — the 
one  tnat  was  broken  open  was  pretty  much  in  front  of  the  lock,  and 
the  other  ones,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  was  all  around  everywhere. 

Q.  All  around? — A.  Yes,  sir;  battered.  It  was  on  the  sides,  and 
this  here  was  bent  down  off  of  these  catches  here  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  When  you  say  *'this  here,''  you  are  referring  to  the  band? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir;  the  band. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  band  that  holds  the  rifles,  not  the  band  that  holds  the 
pistols? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  band  that  holds  the  rifles. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  When  you  saw  them  that  morning  and  saw  them  battered  so, 
were  they  locked  then  or  unlocked? — A.  1  don't  remember. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  night  extra  cartridges  were  issued  to  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
cartridges  was  issued  to  us  that  night. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  tliey  were  issued  indiscriminately,  and  some 
men  got  more  and  some  men  got  less  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  got  fifteen  or  twenty  rounds,  and  some  got  maybe  thirty 
or  forty  rounds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  so  careless  or  irregular  in  the  issuing 
of  cartridges  as  that — was  that  usual? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir,  that 
was  not  the  usual  way  of  issuing  ammunition,  but  the  men  had  to 
get  out  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  they  just  issued  the  quickest  way, 
and  some  was  issued  by  bandoliers. 

Q.  And  a  bandolier A.  A  bandolier. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Would  hold  how mahy  cartridges? — A.  Sixty. 

Q.  Some  men  would  be  given  a  bandolier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  would  be  given  less  than  a  bandolier? — ^A.  Some 
would  get  less. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  the  cartridges  were  issued  that  night  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  cartridges  were  turned  in  the  next 
morning? — A.  Well,  I  wasn't — I  remember  the  tumiog  in,  but  I 
wasn't  present  all  the  time. 

Q.  That  was  not  any  part  of  your  business  as  a  noncommissioned 
oflScer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  cartridges  were  turned  in  by  each  man  the  next 
morning,  you  don't  know  anything  about? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Whether  the  man  who  got  60  rounds  turned  in  more  than  tho 
man  who  got  15  rounds,  you  knew  nothing  about? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
knew  nothing  about  that. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  testify  that  you  did  not  mention  that  these 
guns  had  been  injured  in  the  enort  to  break  open  the  racks,  because 
you  didn^t  think  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  only  reason,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
did  not  mention  it,  that  you  did  not  tliink  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  think  to  mention  it? — A.  W^hen  I  first 
thought  about  mentioning  it,  was  about  a  month  ago ;  I  happened  to 
think  of  it. 

Q.  Did  anybody  suggest  it  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  about  it  with  members  of  your  company  since 
you  have  reached  Washmgton? — A.  Since  I  reached  Washington? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  not  particularlv,  I  havenH.  No,  sir;  I 
haven't  said  anything  concerning  about  the  damage  done.  I  haven't 
said  a  thing. 

Q.  Did  any  members  of  your  company  tell  you  that  they  had  testi- 
fied before  this  committee  here  that  the  guns  were  injured? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  So  you  had  no  conference  with  them  on  the  subject  at  all? — A. 
No,  sir;  1  had  no  conference  with  them  on  the  subject. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  When  was  it  you  said  you  told  them ;  how  many  months  ago  ? — 
A.  1  don't  remember  of  ever  telling  it  before. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  about  the  guns  being  damaged? — A.  I  have 
thought  about  it,  about  a  month  ago. 

^  Q.  Pardon  me.  I  suppose  I  was  mistaken  about  that.  The  first 
time  you  thought  of  it  was  when? — ^A.  It  wasn't  the  fia^t  time  I 
thougnt  of  it.  I  had  thought  of  it  times  before.  I  thought  of  it 
when  I  was  at  Fort  Brown  and  when  I  left  there. 

Q.  I  supposed  you  did  not  mean  that. — ^A.  But  I  never  have  made 
no  statement,  I  don't  believe,  in  that  way,  to  that  effect,  until  now. 

Q.  You  never  have  told  anybody  up  to  this  time  about  that? — A. 
About  the  guns  being  damag^  ? 

Q.  About  the  guns  being  damaged  as  they  were? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Did  you  volunteer  the  statement  here  that  the  guns  were 
damaged,  or  was  the  question  asked  you? — ^A.  I  think  the  question 
was  asked  me,  sir. 

Q.  What  efforts  did  you  make  to  find  who  had  done  that  shooting 
at  Brownsville  on  August  13?— A.  To  try  to  find  out  who  did  it? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  I  had  conversation  with  the  men  in  my  com- 
pany about  it,  and  also  conversation  wdth  men  in  the  other  com- 
panies. 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation? — A.  Well,  I  used  to  ask  them 
what  was  their  ideas  about  it,  and  they  all  seemed  to  think — the  men 
that  I  had  any  talk  with — that  it  was  done  by  some  outsiders. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  having  made  an  investigation  as  to 
who  did  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  mean — that  I  was 
tryingto  find  out  who  did  do  it,  if  any 

Q.  How  did  you  try  to  find  out,  if  in  any  other  way  than  that  you 
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^liave  stated? — A.  Well,  lots  of  times  I  have  sat  around  and  listened 
at  men  in  conversation;  would  be  sitting  around  listening  to  their 
opinions  about  the  affair. 

Q.  And  they  would  give  their  opinions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  opinion  was  that  somebody  in  the  town  had  fired  at 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why?  Why  did  they  say  that  somebody  in  the  town  had 
fired? — A.  Some  had  different  opinions;  and  my  opinion  was — the 
reason  that  I  had  the  opinion  that  somebody  haS  done  the  shooting 
from  the  town,  when  I  run  out  I  could  hear  a  bullet  traveling  across 
the  parade  ground. 

Q.  That  IS  what  made  you  think  that  somebody  in  the  town  was 
firing  at  the  fort  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  could  hear  a  bullet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could 
hear  it. 

Q.  How  many  bullets? — A.  Well,  I  just  heard  that  one  at  the 
time;  could  hear  that  one;  heard  it  whiz  as  I  run  out. 

Q.  You  ran  out  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  run  out  in 
front  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  The  barracks  was  between  you  and  the  to\\Ti? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  you  and  the  shooting? — A.  I  was  in  front  of  the 
barracks. 

Q.  I  know;  but  the  barracks  was  between  you  and  the  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  bullet,  then,  went  over  the  top  of  the  barracks? — A. 
It  went  over  between — it  sound  like  it  went  over,  right  over  here, 
right  off  in  here,  right  in  here  [indicating  on  map].  It  was  either, 
probably,  over  the  upper  end  of  here,  the  quarters  of  B  Company,  or 
m  the  interval,  I  couldn't  tell  exactly  whereabouts,  exactly,  the 
direct  place,  but  you  could  hear  the  whizzing  of  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  bullet  did  you  think  that  was — ^fired  from  what 
kind  of  a  gun? — A.  I  didnH  know.  It  was  from  a  Winchester,  I 
believe. 

Q.  It  whizzed  like  a  Whichester  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  to  that  conclusion  there  at  that  time,  did  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  mentioned  this  in  any  of  your  examinations? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  would  be  quite  important,  would  it  not,  in  determining 
whether  citizens  were  firing  upon  the  fort  or  whether  it  was  soldiers 
firing  upon  the  town,  the  direction  from  whicli  the  shot  came? — 
A.  ies,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  never  have  mentioned  that  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  shots? — A.  I  didn't  hear  no  other 
bullet.     I  didn't  hear  no  other  bullet,  but  I  heard  a  number  of  shots. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination,  when  3^ou  knew  the  next  day, 
did  you  not,  or  within  a  day  of  two,  that  it  was  suspected  that  some 
members  of  the  three  companies  had  done  the  shooting  up  of  the 
town? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  make  any  examination. 

Q.  You  had  lieard  that  it  was  charged  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  three  companies  had  done  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville  that 
niglit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  this  bullet  whistle  over  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  if  that  bullet  had  struck  in  eitlvw  <5\i<fe  ^^  >3ssfc 
barracks?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Or  the  officers'  quarters? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  that  fact  to  your  officers? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman. 

Q.  Did  your  officers  tell  you  that  you  were  suspected  of  doing  that 
shooting — any  men  in  your  battalion? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  told  us 
that  there  was  some  of  the  members  of  that  command  was  suspected 
of  doing  the  shooting. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  Do  you  think  now  that  this  firing  was  an  attack  on  the  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  none  of  the  barracks  buildings  was  struck  by  bullets? — 
A.  Well,  no  sir;  not  that  I  know  of 

Q.  Well,  if  there  had  beeii  you  would  probably  have  known  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would.  But  when  I  run  out  I  thought  that  probably 
they  made  an  attack — they  done  that  in  order  to  stampede  the  soldiers 
ana  to  draw  them  in  town;  probably  that  was  what  it  was  done  for, 
because  I  noticed  then  that  this  shot  was  going  high. 

Q.  You  do  not  tlink,  then,  tlat  there  was  any  purpose  to  injure 
any  of  the  soldiers  in  that  attack  that  was  made  up  to  that  time? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so,  unless  it  was  that  by  darkness  they 
were  overfiring  the  quarters.  They  were  probably  aiming  to  hit  that, 
where  all  the  soldiers,  almost,  slept,  and  being  in  the  dark  and  not 
being  able  to  catch  their  front  sight  it  caused  them  to  shoot  over  tlie 
top  of  tlie  building. 

Q.  If  tliey  didn't  catch  the  front  sight,  that  would  make  them 
shoot  lower,  wouldn't  it? — A.  What  is  tt^at? 

Q.  If  the  front  sight  didn't  come  up  so  as  to  make  them  see  it 
over  the  rear  sight,  it  would  make  them  shoot  lower? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  always.  If  it  was  dark  that  would  cause  th.em  to  raise  it  too 
high,  and  if  it  would  come  down  you  can't  tell  which  way  it  is  going. 

O.  You  mean  that  tie  point  of  the  gun  was  too  h.igh,  that  they 
couldn't  catch  the  sight? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  dark,  and  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  elevated  a  little  too  nigh  it  would  tnrow  them  clear  over 
the  quarters. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  As  a  general  thing  with  all  people  shooting,  if  they 
don't  watch,  it  is  the  tendency  of  everybody  to  shoot  high. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  that  night? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  exact,  but  I  mean  approximately, 
generally;  give  us  your  best  idea. — A.  I  couldn't  hardly  give  any 
idea  on  it. 

Q.  Forty  or  fifty? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  many.  The  time  I  got 
out  I  didn't  hear  that  many. 

Q.  Twenty  or  thirty? — A.  I  don't  know,  exactly.  I  couldn't 
make  no  statement  on  that  at  all — the  number  of  shots  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  more  than  ten?— A.  I  couldn't  state  the  number 
of  shots,  because  I  didn't  take  no  account  of  them. 

Q.  Witness,  I  didn't  ask  you  to  state  the  number  of  shots :  I  asked 
you  to  rive  me  your  best  idea  as  to  about  how  many  snots  you 
heard.  Did  you  hear  more  than  one? — A.  Well,  I  "win  say  five  or 
six  or  more  shots,  but  the  number  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  those  shots  were  fired  by  one  man  or 
more  than  one  mani—A,  There  was  more  than  one  man. 
Q.  More  than  one  person  shooting^ — A..  Ye»,  ok. 
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Q.  And  you  think  it  possible  that  out  of  five  or  six  shooting  at  the 
barracks,  tney  would  all  overshoot  the  barracks,  and  that  none  of 
them  would  strike  the  building? — A.  Well,  it  could  be  possible; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  high  are  those  buildings? — A.  The  buildings?  I  don't 
know  exactly  now  high. 

Q.  Two  stories? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two  stories. 

Q.  With  a  gable  roof,  or  flat  roof? — A.  With  a  gable  roof. 

Q.  So  that  those  buildings  were  not  less  than  25  feet  high? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  they  were  less  than 
that. 

Q.  And    the   shooting   appeared    to   be   within   a   block   of   the 

Siarters  I — A.  That  is  where  it  seemed  to  be  when  I  woke  up ;  right 
ong  the  road. 

Q.  The  road  just  outside  of  the  wall? — A.  Outside  of  the  wall,  it 
seemed  to  be. 

Q.  You  mean  the  post  road  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  to  be. 
Exactly  I  couldn't  teell  whether,  but  it  seemed  to  be  right  out  here 
[indicating]. 

Q.  On  that  road? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  how  far  from  barracks  C  and  B? — ^A.  I 
don't  know,  sir.     I  guess  it  would  be  probably  75  yards. 

Q.  Seventy-five  yards? — A.  Perhaps  75  yards.  1  never  measured 
it,  and  I  couldn't  say. 

By  Senator  Blackburn  : 

Q.  Do  the  barracks  sit  back  75  yards  from  that  brick  wall  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  they  don't.     The  barracks  don't  sit  back  that  far  from  the  wall. 

Q.  How  far? — A.  Well,  about  40  yards,  I  guess.  I  guess  about  40. 
I  have  never  measured  it.     I  would  judge  it  to  be  that. 

Senator  Scott.  Forty  yards,  or  feet,  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Foraker.  The  exact  distance  is  given  in  this  document. 
I  think  it  is  eiven  as  100  feet  from  the  barracks  to  the  wall.  I  am  not 
sure  about  tnat. 

(Measurements  were  here  made  on  the  map  with  a  scale.) 

Senator  Taliaferro.  It  is  IJ  inches  on  the  map  from  the  barracks 
to  the  wall.  The  scale  is  30  feet  to  1  inch,  so  it  would  be  45  feet  from 
the  barracks  to  the  wall;  and  it  is  1  inch  on  the  map  from  the  wajl  to 
the  road.  The  distance  from  the  barracks  to  the  road  is,  therefore, 
75  feet,  instead  of  75  yards,  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  road. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  this  committee.  Sergeant,  if  you  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  your  judgment  that  a  party  of  five  or  six  men  attacking  those 
quarters,  and  only  75  feet  away,  and  firine  into  them,  would  not  strike 
any  of  tnose  buildings;  if  it  is  possible  that  that  could  be  so,  where 
they  were  attacking  barracks  C  and  B? 

Senator  Foraker.  If  you  will  allow  me 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Just  let  him  answer  that  question. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  repeat  to  the  committee  that  you  think  that  is 
possible?— A.  Well,  they  could  be  struck,  and  then  again  they  could 
not  be. 

Q.  You  mean  they  might  not  be ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  were  aiming, 
at  a  certain  object,  that  they  might  not  be. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  probable  that  if  they  had  been  shooting 
at  tliose  barracks  some  one  or  thoso  bullets  would  not  have  struck  one 
of  those  buildings?- -A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  have  struck  there,  some- 
wheres. 

Q.  You  think  they  would? — A.  Yfs,  sir;  probably  they  would  have 
struck  somewheres,  some  one  of  them. 

Q.  As  they  did  not  strike  any  of  the  buildings,  why  do  you  still 
say  that  you  think  those  people  were  attacking  the  barracks? — A.  I 
don't  know  that.  As  I  say,  I  heard  a  bullet  go  over  the  quarters,  or 
between  the  quarters,  I  don't  know  exactly  wliich;  but  I  heard  it 
traveling  across  the  parade  ground  as  I  came  out. 
j.^  Senator  Foraker.  May  I  put  this  in  the  record  now  ? 
.    Senator  Taliaferro.  Certainly;  pardon  me.  Senator. 

Senator  Foraker.  Major  Blocksom  says  in  his  report  of  August  29, 
1906 — the  first  report  he  made — on  page  62  of  Senate  Document  155: 

The  line  of  barracks,  D,  B,  and  C  companies,  runs  northeast  to  southwest.  The 
wall  between  post  and  town  is  parallel  to  and  about  75  feet  northwest  of  line  of 
barracks. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  That  is  the  far  side  of  the  road? 

Senator  Blackburn.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  the  witness  to  say  that  it  was  45 
feet. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  The  distance  was  measured  here  from  the 
north  line  of  the  barracks  to  the  wall,  and  then  it  was  measured  to 
the  north  line  of  the  road,  making  75  feet  in  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  scale  is  30  feet  to  an  inch. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  From  the  barracks  to  the  wall  was  an  inch 
and  a  half,  making  45  feet,  and  from  the  wall  to  the  road  one  inch, 
making  30  feet,  making  75  feet  altogether. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  gathered  somehow  that  it  was  the  distance 
from  the  barracks  over  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  You  say,  witness,  that  you  tliink  it  likely,  now,  that  if  they  were 
attacking  the  barracks,  some  of  these  shots  would  have  struck  the 
barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  could  be  that  way. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  want  to  correct  your  statement  that  you  believe 
that  they  were  attacking  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  believe  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  spite  of  your  statement  that A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  Is  there  any  fact  that  could  be  shown  that  would  change 
your  mind  as  to  whether  they  were  attacking  the  barracks  or  not?— 
A.  What  was  that?    I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Are  there  any  facts  or  circumstances  under  which  you  could  be 
convinced  that  they  were  not  attacking  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  I  thought  not.  I  am  through  with  the 
witness. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  say  that  this  shot  was  fired  high,  and  you  thought  it  might 
be  to  stampede  the  garrison,  and  have  them  come  into  the  town* — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  probably  that  was  what  it  was  done  for. 

Q.  To  have  them  come  into  town  how?    To  desert  the  barracks 

Aud  come  in  without  their  arms?— A.  I  don't  know  how  they  was  to 

come,     I  heard  the  shooting,  and  this  shot  going  over  the  barracks, 
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and  I  thought  probably  that  they  made  an  attack  on  the  command 
just  in  order  to  throw  them  into  confusion. 

Q.  That  is,  to  stampede  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  said  to  have  them  come  or  to  draw  them  into 
town,  or  words  to  that  eflFect.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  your  exact 
words,  Sergeant,  now. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that,  if  you  said  anything  like  that  about 
drawing  or  having  them  come  into  town? — A.  Well,  what  I  meant  bj 
that,  to  stampede  them  and  probably  to  draw  them  out  w4th  their 
arms;  some  men  to  get  their  arms  and  run  out  into  town,  where  they 
could  probably  get  into  a  figlit,  or  sometliing  like  that,  with  them. 

Q.  Yes.  Have  you  any  other  explanation  of  that,  Sergeant? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  If  you  have,  make  it. — A.   (Question  not  answered.) 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  town  after  this? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  there  was  a  difficulty  between  some  of  the  men 
there  and  some  of  the  citizens,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knowed 
that  tliere  had  been. 

Q.  And  that  the  feeling  was  not  of  the  best  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knowed 
that. 

Q.  Your  men  discussed  that  pretty  freely? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was 
a  Uttle  discussion  over  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  as  to  the  way  they  had  been  treated 
there  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that  between  one  or  two 
men,  that  they  got  in  trouble  there  a  little. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know.  But  generally,  the  way  you  had  been  treated 
there,  the  way  the  men  had  been  treated,  not  allowed  to  go  into  the 
saloons? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  all  that. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  South  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Annj^? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  pomts? — A.  I  was  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Q.  What  regiment  were  you  with  then? — A.  With  the  Twenty- 
fifth. 

Q.  What  company? — A.  Companv  C. 

Q.  There  was  sorni*  trouble  thore  l)etween  some  of  the  colored  sol- 
diers, was  th'^re  not,  alleged  to  b;%  and  some  of  the  citizens? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  they  had  some  littl-?  trouble  there  at  one  time. 

Q.  That  is,  a  shooting  affair? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  other  place  were  you  in  the  South? — A.  Well,  I  was  at 
Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  for  awhile. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  other  place  in  Texas? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Down  in  Georgia,  was  there  any  trouble  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  citizens? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  there.  When  you  were  ordered  South,  what  talk  was  there 
about  your  going  down  South  again  and  about  your  treatment  in  the 
South  ? — A.  We  had  been  at  Fort  Niobrara  so  long  that  we  wanted  to 
go  for  a  change,  and  all  of  us  older  soldiers  that  had  been  at  San 
Antonio,  we  had  fairly  nice  treatment  there,  and  we  wanted  to  get 
back.  We  thought  we  would  have  the  same  treatment  at  Fort 
Brown. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  get  back  down  South? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  went  back  feeling  that  you  would  be  treated  nicely 
down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  you  the  treatment  you 
received? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Now,  what  was  that  treatment  he  received? 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Senator  Taliferro  wants  to  know  what  treatment  it  was  that 
caused  this  disappointment  to  you? — A.  Well,  the  people  of  the 
town,  of  the  city,  they  treated  us  very  nice,  and  as  far  as  my  concerns 
I  didn^t  have  any  trouble,  orany  of  tne  older  soldiers  in  the  company 
at  the  time  didn  t  have  any  trouble  at  the  time,  or  at  San  Antomo. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  of  Brownsville. — A.  I  didn't  understand 
the  question. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  treatment ;.  •  i\ck  \  ^ w  unw  u 
there  at  Brownsville  was  a  disappointment  to  you.  I  h;i\t>  scil  you 
what  was  the  treatment  that  caused  that  disappoint  rnrni  (  \.  Well, 
there  was  disappointment  to  some  of  the  men.  There  *»  j..  uiu  i  mi 
he  was  in  my  company — he  got  knocked  in  the  head  ai;*'.  aiHitli^i  man 
was  pushed  overboard. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  the  men  claimed — I  only  got  into  town  once, 
that  was  the  second  night  I  was  there,  and  1  only  stayed  in  town 
about  a  half  hour — they  claimed  that  they  wasn't  allowed  to  go  in 
the  saloons;  and  if  they  did  they  would  have  to  go  in  the  back  way, 
and  there  wasn't  a  saloon,  I  don't  suppose,  in  town  that  they  could 
get  in. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  Were  you  allowed  to  go  in  the  saloons  with  whit^  people  in  San 
Antonio? — A.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  places  we  were  and  lots  of  places  we 
were  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  first-class  saloon  in  San  Antonio  where  you  were 
allowed  to  go  into  the  si.loon  with  white  people? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  go  in  a  first-class  saloon  here  in  Washington  with 
white  people?— A.  I  never  have  tried  it.     I  don't  know. 

(^.  if  you  were  not  allowed  to  go  in  first-class  saloons  in  San  An- 
tomo with  white  people,  why  should  the  men  have  been  disappointed 
at  not  being  allowed  to  go  in  first-class  saloons  in  Brownsville  with 
white  people? — A.  It  was  no  disappointment  to  me. 

Q.  But  you  have  said  that  it  was  a  disappointment. — ^A.  The  men 
was  disappointed  in  this  way.  There  is  some  men  that  likes  to  get 
somethii^  to  drink  now  and  then;  and  when  they  went  there,  why, 
there  wasn't  no  place  that  they  could  get  anytning  to  drink,  and 
there  was  a  disappointment,  right  there. 

Q.  But  that  didn't  go  to  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  feel  any  disappointment  from  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  feel  disappointed  a  bit  over  it. 

Q.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  treated  fairly  in  Browns- 
ville?—A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  only  in  Brownsville  once,  and  that  was 
the  second  night  after  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  treatment  that  you  per- 
sonally received  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  So  that  as  far  as  your  treatment  was  concerned,  the  going  to 
Brownsville  was  no  disappointment  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  all 
right.     I  got  good  treatment. 

Q.  This  man  that  you  say  was  knocked  in  the  head,  who  belonged 
to  your  company ^A.  Ye«,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  that  case  ? — 
A.  Well,  rrom  what  I  can  hear,  he  walked  between  a  couple  of  women 
on  the  walk,  and  this  man  knocked  him  down  with  a  six-shooter  and 
told  him  he  would  learn  him  better  than  to  walk  between  white 
women  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  very  poUte  thing  for  him  to  have  done, 
considering  that  his  statement  was  true  that  he  walked  between  these 
women,  as  you  call  them? — A.  Well, no,  sir.  There  is  one  thing,  that 
while  he  was  coming  along  and  they  were  taking  up  all  the  sidewalk, 
I  think  they  should  eive  him  a  Uttle  room. 

Q.  But  ii  you  haa  been  walking  on  the  street  in  Brownsville,  or 
if  you  were  walking  on  the  street  here  and  you  met  a  party  of  ladies 
or  a  party  of  women,  taking  up  the  entire  walk,  would  you  not  step 
off  of  the  walk  rather  than  break  through  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 

Q.  Then,  do  you  not  think  that  this  man  at  Brownsville  ought  to 
have  done  it? — ^A.  Well,  in  my  opinion,  yes,  sir,  he  should;  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  So  that  if  he  got  struck  in  the  head,  he  was  not  altogether 
blameless  himself? — A.  No,  sir. 

[  -        By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  said  there  was  no  feehng  among  the  older  soldiers? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  feehng  was  among  the  new  soldiers,  you  mean,  against  the 
town.  The  older  enlisted  men,  you  said,  had  no  feeling,  but  the 
feeling  was  among  the  new  enlisted  men.  Was  that  the  impression 
you  intended  to  convey? — A.  Well 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  feeling  of  the  soldiers  against  the  town,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say A.  There  was  a  little.     This  was  known  pretty 

much  by  the  men,  and  the  onUest  thing  it  was  that  men  that  orinks. 
They  couldn^t  get  anything  to  drink  in  tne  town  at  the  time  when  they 
first  arrived  there. 

O.  Was  there  more  feeling  against  the  town  among  the  younger 
soloiers  than  among  the  old  soldiers?  You  spoke  of  them  as  the  older 
enlisted  men. — ^A.  I  don't  know  that,  sir;  but  probably  it  may  have 
been  among  the  younger  soldiers.  That  is  something  that  I  don't 
know. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Sergeant,  as  to  this  man  passing  between  the  ladies,  do  you  know 
whether  or  not  the  soldier  wno  was  struck  over  the  head  with  the 
revolver  claimed  that  he  did  step  off  the  sidewalk  and  passed-  around 
the  ladies,  going  around  the  ladies  between  the  walk  and  the  fence?. 
Do  you  know  whether  he  made  that  contention  or  not? — A.  I  do 
not,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  it  except  what  has  been  told  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  what  hts  been  told  me. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment? 

Senator  Foraker.  Certaiiily. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  questioning  the 
witness  purely  on  his  testimony.  I  did  not  pretend  to  know  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  occurrence.     It  was  his  statement. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  said  that  he  did  not  kivov;  ^xjo^^Jwcsis^ 
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j^bout  it,  but  that  it  was  claimed  bv  somebody  who  hit  the  sojdier 
that  he  hit  him  for  that  re j  son. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  asked  him  what  he  thought  would  be 
the  proprieties  of  the  ease  under  the  circumstances  you  mentioned. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  men  make  i  ny  threats  about  using 
any  violence? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  aj^reement  between  any  of  the  men  not  to 
talk  about  this  shooting,  either  before  or  after  the  shooting? — A.  No. 
sir. 

Q.  Returning  to  the  guns  that  were  injured,  did  C  aI;  •  .iiin 

know  that  these  guns  were  injured? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  everybody  in  the  company  know  that  they  \  .  :-  i:  ;  :i.  •  - 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  noncommissioned  officers,  as  well  as  every)'!   ..  oloc« — ^A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  no  secret? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  w^as  common  knowledge  that  the  racks  were  battered  and 
hammered  up  and  the  guns  were  injured  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  racks  were  laid  in  a  wagon  in  broad  daylight  and  taken 
over  to  the  shop  to  be  fixed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  brought  back  when  tl  ey  were  fixed  if — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Returning,  now,  to  Corporal  Washington,  I  understood  you  to 
say  you  sent  Corporal  Wasl  ington,  as  soon  as  he  told  you  that  the  caH 
to  arms  had  sounded,  to  tell  Sergeant  Brawner  to  open  the  racks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  on  outside? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  started  to  find  Macklin? — A.  Started  to  find  Macklin. 

Q.  Yes.  And  you  went  some  distance  out  across  the  parade 
grounds  wlien  you  met  Lieutenant  Grier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  lie  told  you  to  go  back  to  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  never  stated  that  tliere  were  52  men  in  line 
that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  simply  made  a  statement  to  Colonel  Ijovering? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that'  they  wrote  it  out  and  never  read  it  to  you  ? — A.  Never 
read  it  to  me. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  sign  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  signed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  In  vour  direct  examination  you  said  something  about  cartridge 
boxes.  When  were  they  issued  to  you?  By  that  you  mean  the 
McKeeverbox,  doyou? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  cartridge  box  and  belt. 

Q.  That  is  the  McKeever  box? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  wer?  issued  to  you.  what  was  done  with  the  other 
belts? — A.  Wo  had  them. 

Q.  But  th'»  McKocver  box  was  used  when  you  fell  out  for  morning 
drill? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  fell  out  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  McKeever 
box  was  iisf^d — no,  you  did  not  fall  out  that  morning? — A.  No,  sir; 
we  did  not  fall  out. 
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Q.  You  were  on  guard ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  on  guard. 

Q.  When  you  fell  out  on  guard,  what  did  you  use? — ^A.  The  sus- 
pender belt,  the  web  belt. 

Q.  That  is  what  is  called  the  web  belt  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  knew,  the  night  of  the  13th  when  the  order  was 
issued,  that  the  men  were  all  in  the  barracks  by  8  o'clock,  did  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  an  unusual  order,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  Before  that  they  could  be  out  until  11  o'clock? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  you  knew  that  that  was  to  prevent  a  difficulty  between  the 
soloiers  ancl  citizens,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  knowed — the  cap- 
tain told  me  about  the  people  of  the  town  being  very  angry. 

Q.  So  that  there  would  oe  no  clashing  between  soldiers^  and  citi- 
zens?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  was  stated  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  this  shooting  commenced  in  the  night,  when  you  had 
been  told  of  that  call  to  arms,  did  it  occur  to  you  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  difficulty  between  the  soldiers  and  citizens? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  just  thought  that  they  was  after  revenge  and  there  was  an  attack 
made  on  the  post.  That  was  the  first  thing  that  flashed  across  my 
mind. 

Q.  Afterwards  you  heard  of  certain  ammunition  being  found  down 
in  the  town,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  was  claimed,  as  I  understand — we  have  gone  over 
it — that  some  of  the  soldiers  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  shooting?  — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  manv  men  were  absent  on  pass  from  your  company? — 
A.  Three  men  absent  on  pass. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? 

Senator  Scott:  He  gave  their  names. 

A.  Sergeant  Thomas 

Q.  You  need  not  give  their  names  if  you  gave  them  before.  Do 
you  know  where  they  were  that  night? — ^A.  Edward  Johnson,  he 
was  home  with  his  wife  and  baby. 

Q.  Out  in  the  town?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  two  men? — ^A.  The  other  two  men,  they  didn't 
know  exactly  whether  they  were  in  town  or  where  they  were  at. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  whole  battalion  were  out  on 
pass  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not. 

Q.  One  or  them  was  with  his  wife,  and  the  other  two  you  do  not 
know  about? — A.  The  other  two,  we  didn't  know  where  they  were. 
We  knew  they  were  on  pass,  but  didn't  know  where  they  were. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  have  told  all  that  you  know  about  it,  have  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all.  Sergeant.  You  can  stand  aside. 
Do  not  go  away  until  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  away  now,  but  be  here  to-morrow 
morning. 

Under  an  agreement  already  made,  the  committee  will  now  stand 
adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  half-paai  IQ. 

(Adjourned.) 
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Committee  on  Military  Affairs^ 

United  States  Senate, 
Friday^  Febrmary  16^  1907. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SAMUEL  W.  HARLEY  (COLORED)— Recalled. 

Samuel  W.  Harley  (colored),  a  witness  .previously  sworn,  being 
recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  said  to  me  just  now,  as  I  came  in,  that  there  was  some- 
thing that  you  wanted  to  correct  in  your  testimony  of  yesterday 
about  the  guns  in  the  storeroom.  Just  tell  us  what  it  is. — A.  The 
two  guns  that  the  two  men  had  at  the  corral,  their  guns  was  in  the 
rack. 
Q.  In  the  rack,  instead  of  in  the  storeroom  ? — ^A.  Yes,  siri 
Q.  What  are  the  names  of  those  two  men? — A.  George  Johnson 
and  John  Streeter. 

Q.  In  every  other  respect  your  testimony  is  all  right,  is  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  the  only  correction  you  want  to  make  ? — A.  Yes,  sir 
Senator  Foraker.  If  the  committee  are  willing,  I  will  discharge 
Thomas  J.  Green.     He  was  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  D  Com- 
pany. 

TESTIMONY   OF   GEORGE   W.   McMTJRRAY    (COLORED)— RecaUed. 

George  W.  McMurray  (colored),  a  witness  previously  sworn,  be- 
ing recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Serjeant  McMurray,  I  don't  know  whether  we  did  ask  you  or 
not,  but  it  was  developed  by  the  testimony  of  Sergeant  Harley  that 
there  were  some  guns  in  the  storeroom.  State  whether  or  not  uiat  is 
true,  and  whether  or  not  all  that  should  be  there  were  there  the  night 
of  this  firing. — ^A.  Well,  there  were  70  rifles  that  belonged  to  the 
company,  and,  of  course,  after  those  70  rifles  were  issued  to  the 
company,  why  there  never  was  70  of  them  used  at  the  same  time,  and 
on  that  night,  or  about  that  time,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  I  had  11 
in  the  cases.  That  is^  it  was  Captain  Macklin's  orders  that  all  rifles 
that  were  not  in  use  in  the  quarters,  that  were  not  issued,  should  be 
in  their  cases  in  the  storeroom,  and  I  kept  them  that  way,  and,  I 
think,  I  had  11  in  there. 

Q.  Those  were  all  that  you  had  custody  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  under  lock  and  key? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  sci:ewed  in 
their  cases  just  the  same  as  they  came  from  the  arsenal. 

Q.  The  other  rifles  should  have  been  in  the  racks? — A.  Should 
have  been  in  the  racks.  Those  rifles  that  were  in  the  racks,  that  had 
been  issued  to  the  men — each  man  was  responsible  for  his  own  rifle — 
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and  tiie  nonconiiniasioned  officer  in  charge  of  qnarters  was  responsi- 
ble for  what  went  out. 

Q.  PYom  the  racks? — A.  From  the  racks;  yes,  sir.  And  I  was 
not  responsible  for  them. 

By  Senator  Warnek  : 

Q.  Fifty-nine  rifles  were  then  issued  to  the  company? — A.  Fifty- 
nine.  'J'here  were  57  there.  There  were  2  rifles  not  in  the  post. 
Lieutenant  Hay  and  Sergeant  Turner  had  them. 

Q.  They  had  been  issued,  though? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  were 
not  in  the  post  at  that  time. 

Q.  1  did  not  ask  you  that.  They  had  been  issued? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the\'  had  been  issued. 

Q.  You  may  state  in  a  few  words  just  where  those  other  2  were. — 
A.  Lieutenant  Hay  had  1  and  Sergeant  Turner  had  1,  at  the  rifle 
competition  at  Fprt  Sill,  Okla. 

Q.  And  the  rifles  that  night  of  Ihe  13th,  were  they  put  back  in  the 
racks? — A.  After? 

Q.  Yes;  after. — A.  No,  sir;  when  they  came  off  of  guard  they 
were  put  in  the  storeroom;  just  set  up  in  the  storeroom — set  around 
against  the  wall — and  the  storeroom  locked  up. 

Q.  Why  was  that? — A.  That  was  Captain  Macklin's  orders.  I 
don't  know  why  it  would  be.  T'he  key  of  the  storeroom  was  turned 
over 

Q.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  the  key.  I  was  asking  why  it  was 
that  they  were  put  in  the  storeroom? — A.  Well,  that  I  don  t  know, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  ^ve  any  reason  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  unusual,  was  it  not? — A.  That  was  after  the  shooting 
and  after  the  company  had  fell  out  and  had  been  behind  the  barracks; 
when  they  returned,  why  all  the  ammunition  and  the  rifles  was  put 
in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  Sergeant;  there  is  no  question  about  your 
having  testified  to  that,  but  I  was  asking  you  ii  you  made  any  in- 
quiry, or  if  you  heard  anybody  say  why  it  was  that  those  rifles  instead 
of  being  returned  to  the  racks,  were  put  in  the  storeroom  that 
night? — A.  Well,  because  the  racks — I  supposed  it  that  way,  I  never 
heard  anyone  say — that  the  reason  was  that  the  captain  did  not  want 
them  kept  in  the  quarters,  because  they  could  not  be  locked  up.  The 
racks  were  broken  and  they  could  not  be  locked  up. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  night  that  the  racks  had  been  broken 
open  ? — A.  At  that  time  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  cuns  were  placed  in  your  storeroom? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  had  carried  the  rifles  out  and  had  been  out  on  duty  with  the 
rifles,  and  when  they  came  back,  why  the  rifles  were  placed  in  the 
storeroom  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  racks,  because  they  had 
been  broken. 

Q.  (Referring  to  the  gun  rack.)  What  do  you  call  that? — A.  This 
is  the  hasp,  and  this  is  me  staple. 

Q.  This  is  the  hasp,  and  tne  staple  goes  through  the  hasp,  and 
the  lock  of  course  in  the  staple  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  had  been  broken? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  how  many  racics? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  remember  just  now, 
but  I  know  that  it  was  one  or  two,  that  this  staple  here  had  been 
knocked  off  and  this  hasp  had  been  knocked  down,  so  that  a  mechanic 
had  to  straighten  it. 

Q.  In  your  statements  heretofore  have  you  ever  said  anything 
about  that? — A.  I  don't  remember.  I  think,  though,  I  have  a  day 
or  two  ago  in  here,  but  I  don't  think  I  was  asked  anything  in  regard 
to  that  before  this.     I  don't  think  I  have. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  stated  anything  about  that  before  this? — A.  I 
don't  think  I  iiave  ever  been  asked  about  it  before  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington. •  •  ' 

Q.  I  am  asking  if  you  have  ever  stated  anything  about  it? — A.  I 
don't  think  I  have. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  discussed  that  with  members  of  the  company? — 
A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  that  night  when  the  rifles  or  guns  were 
put  in  the  storeroom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  reason  they  were  put  there  was  because  the  locks  had 
been  broken  off  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  did  not  say  that  is  the  reason.  He  only 
thought  that  might  be  the  reason. 

A.  I  only  thought  that  was  the  reason  why  they  were  put  in  the 
storeroom. 

Q.  Well,  I  know A.  The  racks  had  U^en  placed  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  3^ou  could  not  lock  the  guns  up,  and  that  is  the  reason 
whv  I  thought  they  were  put  in  the  storeroom. 

0.  And  you  knew  that  on  the  night  of  the  13th?— A.  Well,  I 
thought  that;  I  did  not  know  it,  because  I  was. not  told  so.  I 
thought  it  because  when  the  company  returned  back  Captain  Macklin 
ordered  these  rifles  and  all  ammunition  to  be  put  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  I  know,  but  A\4iy  did  that  cause  you.  to  think  that  the  hasps  on 
one  or  more  gun  racks  had  been  broken  so  that  the  gims  could  not 
be  put  in  there? — A.  Well,  the  reason  why  I  thought  so  was  because 
I  Knew  the  racks  were  broke  and  could  not  be  used,  could  not  be 
locked,  and  I  thought  that  was  the  reason  why  he  ordered  them  in 
there  was  on  account  of  the  racks  being  broken. 

Q.  Then  you  did  know  that  the  racks  had  been  injured? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  knew  it. 

Q.  In  the  manner  in  which  I  have  spoken  of,  before  the  gims  were 
returned  to  vour  storeroom,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  the  racks  had  been  broken. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  that? — A.  I  knew  that. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it? — A.  I  knew  it  because  I  was  there 
when  some  of  the  racks  were  broken. 

Q.  Upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  standing  right  by  one;  as  close 
to  it  as  I  am  to  that  one,  when  it  was  broken  open. 

Q.  Who  broke  it  open  ? — A.  Heni*y  Arvin,  the  cook  of  C  Company. 

Q.  What  did  he  break  it  open  with? — ^A.  An  ax. 

Q.  You  are  the  one,  I  think  you  said,  that  saw  him  coming  up  with 
the  ax.     Did  you  see  him  coming  up  with  the  ax? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVliere  was  Sergeant  Brawner  then? — A.  I  did  not  see  Sergeant 
Brawner  that  night,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  open  any  of  the  gun  racks? — A.  That  I  could  not  say, 
sir. 
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Q.  He  was  the  noneoniniissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Carried  the  keys? — A.  Well,  yes;  he  carried  the  keys. 

Q.  One  set  of  keys,  and  you  carried  the  other  keys? — A.  One  set 
of  keys  he  carried,  and  the  others  was  always  on  hand  in  the  store- 
room.    I  did  not  carry  them,  but  I  kept  them. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  them? — A.  \es,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DABBY  W.  0.  BBAWNEB  (COLOBED). 

Darby  W.  O.  Brawner  (Colored),  being  first  duly  sworn  by  the 
chairman,  testifies  as  follows: 

By  Senator  F'oraker  : 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full,  Sergeant,  so  we  can  put  it  in  the 
record. — A.  Darby  AV.  O.  Brawner. 

Q.  The  O  is  an  initial,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  W  is  an 
initial. 

Q.  Your  name  is  Brawner,  and  not  O'Brawner? — A.  No,  sir;  the 
O  is  for  Oscar. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  printed  the  other  way. — A.  Brawner. 

Q.  AVere  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry  in 
August,  1900,  while  it  was  stationed  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  Brownsville,  in  Fort  Brown,  with  your 
battalion  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  company  did  you  belong  ? — A.  C,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  in  Company  C,  Twenty-fiftli 
Infantry? — A.  I  was  a  noncommissioned  officer;  a  sergeant,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  duty  sergeant,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  put  in  evidence  at  this  place  as  a  part  of 
his  testimony  the  official  record  of  Darby  W.  O.  Brawner,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  AYar  Department,  and  found  at  page  250  of  Senate 
Document  155. 

The  record  is  as  follows: 

Enlisted  April  1,  1808;  was  dlH<*harj?ed  as  a  private  of  ('oiiipany  C.  Tweuty- 
flfth  Infantr>',  March  81,  1898,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment ;  character 
excellent.  "* 

Reenlisted  April  1.  18J>8;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  C.  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  March  81,  1001.  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
excellent. 

Reenlisted  April  1,  1001 ;  was  discharged  as  a  coriK>ral  of  (Company  i%  Twen- 
ty-fifth Infantry.  March  81,  1004,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
excellent. 

Reenlisted  April  1,  1004;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  sergeant  of 
Company  C,  Twentj-flfth  Infantry,  November  10,  1006. 

By  Senator  Forakkr: 

Q.  From  this  record  it  appears  that  you  were  first  enlisted  April 
1,  1893.    Is  that  correct  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  member  of  Company  C.  Did  you  serve  continuously  from 
that  time  until,  as  this  snowed,  you  were  discharged  without  honor 
November  16,  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  was  that,  as  vou  remember? — A.  Fourteen 
years,  four  months,  and  nine  days,  straight  service. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  regiment  in  Cuba  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  battles  with  your  regiment  there? — A.  I  was, 
sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  with  your  regiment  in  the  Philippines? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AA^ere  you  in  the  battles  with  your  regiment  there? — A.  My  com- 
pany was  not  in  any  battles. 

Q.  Your  company  did  not  go  until  after  the  fighting  was  over? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  Alaska? — A.  No;  I  was  still  in  the  Unit43d  States 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  vou  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  ? — A.  I  went  there  in 
Novembt^r,  1899,  and  I  left  there  March  10,  1901. 

Q.  You  were  then  with  vour  company.  I  suppose? — A.  Mv  com- 
pany left  the  19th  of  Sei>tember,  1900. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  remain  there? — A.  I  had  six  months 
to  serve,  and  all  men  that  had  less  than  six  months  to  serve  did  not 
have  to  go. 

Q.  That  left,  you  there  to  serve  out  your  term  of  enlistment? — A. 
I  served  out  my  term  of  enlistment  there. 

Q.  Did  you  reonlist? — A.  Reenlisted  and  went  on  to  my  company, 
sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  on  duty  the  night  of  August  IB,  1906, 
at  Fort  Brown;  and  if  so,  in  what  position. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in 
charge  of  quarters,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  where  you  w^ere  that  night  when  the  firing  connnenced. — 
A.  Well,  I  was  in  a  little  room  adjoining  the  quarters,  and  Corporal 
O'Neill  was  staying  with  me.  I  slept  in  a  private  room  for  noncom- 
missioned officers,  and  Corporal  O'Neill  slept  in  there  with  me. 

Q.  In  what  phure  were  you?  There  is  a  nuip  at  your  left,  and  I 
will  ask  Senator  ()v(»rman  to  point  out  to  the  witnt»ss  the  location 
of  the  various  building,  as  shown  on  the  map. 

(Senator  Overman  indicated  the  location  of  the  various  buildings 
on  the  map.) 

A.  I  slept  along  in  there  about  where  that  letter  "  R  "  is  in  the 
word  "  bricK,"  at  the  end  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  The  end  toward  the  Rio  Grande  River? — ^A.  I  slept  in  this 
comer  [indicating] .    On  this  side. 

Q.  Did  your  room  front  toward  the  parade  ground? — A.  No,  sir; 
fronted  toward  the  town. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  you  can  recollet  about  what  happened  that  night  in 
connection  with  the  firing. — A.  AVell,  I  was  awakened  by  Cor- 
poral O'Neill  of  my  company.  He  told  me  that  the  call  to  arms  had 
been  sounded,  and  that  there  was  firing  out  here  and  to  get  up.  So  I 
got  up  immediately,  slipped  on  my  trousers  and  my  shoes,  did  not 
lace  tnem  up  at  all.  I  goes  downstairs  to  my  first  sergeant.  Acting 
First  Sergeant  Samuel  Harley,  and  asked  him  what  must  I  do  about 
the  gim  racks,  to  unlock  them  or  not.  He  said  to  wait  for  orders,  and 
at  that  time  the  major  said 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  him  for  if  you  were  told  bv  Corporal 
O'Neill  that  the  call  to  arms  had  been  sounded? — A.  Well,  that  was 
an  order  indirect,  and  I  did  not  obey  any  noncommissioned  officer 
that  was  under  me.  If  I  did  not  hear  the  C4ill  myself  T  would  not 
take  his  word. 

Q.  Had  you  not  heard  the  call ? — A.  No.  sir;  I  was  aslet»p. 
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Q.  You  were  awakened  after  the  call? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not 
take  his  word. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  find  Sergeant  Harley,  and  did  find  him  and 
asked  him  what  to  do,  and  he  told  you  to  wait  for  orders? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  At  that  time,  coming  toward  the 
end  of  the  steps,  I  heard  the  major  say  "•  If  you  canHi  find  the  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters  to  open  up  the  gun  racks, 
break  open  the  gun  racks  and  fall  in  line." 

Q.  who  was  this? — A.  Major  Penrose.  "If  you  can't  find  the 
noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  break  open  the  gun 
racks  and  fall  in  line  promptly."  Corporal  Madison  said,  "  The 
major  says  to  open  the  gun  racks  and  let  the  men  fall  in."  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gun  racks  and  unlocked  three.  "When  I  got  to  the  last 
rack,  it  had  been  broken  open  by  the  men  in  the  excitement. 

Q.  What  was  done  to  tne  rest  of  the  racks  that  you  did  open? — 
A.  They  hammered  on  them  just  the  same. 

Q.  Was  there  a  light  there? — A.  No,  sir;  all  dark,  did  not  have 
any  light  at  all. 

Q.  You  unlocked  three  of  them  yourself,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  hammering  on  the  racks,  if  you  know,  who  was  doing 
this? — A.  Well,  it  was  dark  up  there,  sir,  and  I  don't  know  who  was 
the  men.    I  never  did  know,  sir. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q-  Do  I  undeiniitand  you  to  say  they  hammered  on  the  racks  just 
the  same  after  vou  had  unlocked  thom? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Why  would  they  hammer  on  the  racks  after  you  got  them  un- 
locked?— A.  There  is  a  band  on  there,  and  of  course  I  did  not  open 
the  band,  so  the  men  did  not  know  that  it  was  unlocked,  and  in  the 
dark  I  suppose  they  just  hammered  on  them  just  the  same.  Having 
orders  from  the  major  to  fall  in  line  and  to  get  their  rifles,  they  ham- 
mered on  them. 

Q.  Didn't  it  occur  to  you  that  you  should  announce  in  some  way 
that  you  had  opened  the  racks — make  it  known  to  the  men? — A. 
Through  the  excitement  of  the  men,  sir,  I  don't  think  they  would  have 
hardlv  understood  that  T  had  unlocked  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  do  you  usually  do  when  you  unlock  the  racks?  Do  you 
take  off  the  lock  and  open  up  the  band? — A.  No,  sir;  leave  the  key 
in  there. 

Q.  Wi\o  takes  the  band  off? — A.  The  man  that  wants  a  rifle  out  of 
the  rack. 

Q.  It  does  not  have  to  come  off  for  every  rifle  that  is  taken  out? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  nian  takes  it  off,  and  when  once  off  it  unlooses  the 
whole  twenty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  say  the  man  who  unlocks  them  never  does  that? — 
A.  No,  sir;  at  least  1  have  never  been  accustomed  to  do  that,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  man  that  wants  his  rifle  has  to  throw  that  off? — A. 
Yes.  sir. 
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By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Just  in  that  connection,  you  say  there  was  no  light  there? — A. 
No,  sir;  not  any  light  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  you  made  an  affidavit  before  the  Constitution  League  in 
which  you  swear  that  you  lighted  a  lantern  and  found  all  the  gun 
racks  intact  except  the  one  broken  open. 

Senator  ForiiVKER.    On  what  page  is  that  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  On  page  282.  He  swore  that  he  lighted  a  lantern 
and  found  all  the  gun  racks  intact  except  the  one  broken  open.  [To 
the  witness.]  Now  I  understand  you  to  say  there  was  no  light  there 
and  that  the  other  racks  were  not  intact,  but  all  hammered  with 
axes. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  AVhat  is  the  fact  about  it,  Sergeant? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  that  is 
true,  in  what  it  says.  There  was  a  light;  but  not  at  this  time  of  the 
excitement  and  opening  of  the  gun  racks  there  was  not  any  light: 
but  when  the  men  were  counted,  when  they  fell  in  line  to  verify  and 
know  that  all  the  riHes  were  there,  then  they  had  to  be  counted  in  the 
racks  in  order  to  know  that  all  the  rifles  were  there,  and  then  there 
was  a  light  lit  by  order  of  my  captain. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  But  you  also  said  you  found  all  the  gun  racks  intact? — A.  Well^ 
they  were. 

Q.  But  now  I  understood  you  to  say  they  had  all  been  beaten  up 
just  the  same,  those  you  had  unlocked  as  well  as  the  others. — A. 
They  all  were  beaten  on. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  all  hammered  with  axes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  did  not  say  they  were  all  hammered  with 
axes.    He  said  the  men  were  l)eating  on  them. 

Senator  Ix)dge.  That  the  men  were  hammering  on  them;  but  in 
your  affidavit  you  said  they  were  intact — that  is,  that  they  were  un- 
touched ? 

A.  I  did  not  undei'stand  it  that  way,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  not  what  you  said.  AVhat  you  said  is 
this : 

He  rushed  upstairs  and  bi^gau  to  <)i)en  gun  racks,  and  one  that  he  w>uld  not 
get  o|)en  was  hroken  (>iK»n  and  he  found  aU  of  the  guns  Intact.  The  men  ran 
promptly  and  feH  hi  Hne.  and  the  roH  was  caUed,  and  the  men  were  aU  pres- 
ent or  aecounte<i  for.  He  Hghted  a  lantern  and  found  all  of  the  gim  racks 
intact  except  the  one  hroken  opt»n.    He  remained  in  charge  of  quarters. 

That  is  the  statement. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  the  statement  I  was  referring  to. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  If  vou  have  any  comments  to  make  on  that,  go  ahead  and  make 
them. — A.  Well,  was  not  that  explained  sufficiently,  the  way  I  un- 
derstood it? 

Q.  That  is  still  your  recollection,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fulton  : 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  about  that  ? — A.  There  was  no  light 
in  the  beginning,  in  the  quarters  at  all,  but  then  after. 
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By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  AVTien  did  you  light  it,  if  you  lighted  it  at  all  ? — A.  After  the 
company  had  fell  in  line. 

Senator  Fulton.  AVhat  do  you  understand  by  "  intact?  " 

Senator  Foraker.  You  say  you  found  the  guns  all  intact.  What  did 
vou  mean  bv  that  ? 

A.  AVell,  I  understood  it  to  be  that  they  all  was  accounted  for,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  He  says  he  found  all  the  gims  intact. 

Senator  I^dge.  And  also  the  gun  racks. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  AVTiose  language  is  this  in  this  affidavit?  Did  you  write  this 
out,  or  did  you  tell  somebody  what  you  knew  and  then  signed  it? — A. 
I  told  some  one  what  I  knew. 

Q.  Told  them  what  you  knew  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  thev  wrote  down  a  statement  of  what  they  understood 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  gun^  racks;  that  is  what  we 
want  to  know  i — A.  The  gim  racks  had  been  hammei'ed  on,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  kind  of  an  instrument? — A.  Well,  an  ax,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  of  them  was  broken  open.  Can  you  describe  how  it 
was  damaged?  And  then  we  will  take  up  the  others  and  find  out  how 
they  also  were  damaged. — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  can't  describe  exactly  how  it 
was  damaged  at  all,  because  I  didn't  look  at  it  the  next  morning  so  very 
closely,  but  I  know  that  it  had  been  danuiged  enough  so  that  the  lock 
could  get  out  of  it  and  the  gims  be  got  out  or  it  without  being 
unlocked. 

Q.  WTien  you  say  you  opened  the  gun  racks  you  mean  you  turned 
the  key  in  the  locks,  or  three  of  the  locks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  iThat  is  all  you  did  ?  You  did  not  take  the  lock  out  ? — A.  I  did 
not  take  the  bana  off  nor  the  lock  out. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  that  because  you  never  do? — A.  I  never  did; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  I  undei-stood  you  to  say  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  happened  to  these  racks  the  next  morning? — A.  I  think 
the  captain  ordered  them  to  l)e  taken  to  the  shop  and  be  fixed. 

Q.  Was  there  any  secret  about  these  racks  or  the  condition  of 
them  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Either  that  night  or  the  next  morning? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  You  went  down,  as  I  undei-stand  it,  to  see  Sergeant  Harley  be- 
cause he  was  your  ranking  officer  in  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  the  call  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  to  wait  for  orders,  but  you  understood  yourself  to 
be  getting  ordei's  when  you  heard  Major  Penrose  say,  "  Open  the  gun 
racks,  and  if  you  can  not  find  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  quarters,  break  them  open  and  fall  in  line  promptly?  " — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  went  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  up  there  the  men  were  already  hammering 
on  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  understood  him  to  say  he  opened  three. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Yes ;  vou  turned  the  keys  in  three  of  them  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  round  the  other  was  broken  and  pulled  out  when  you  got 
to  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  turn  the  key  in  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  unlocked  three  gun  racks,  you  mean  just 
what  you  said,  that  you  did  unlock  three  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  condition  of  the  gun  racks  was  something  that  anjr- 
body  could  see  if  he  looked  at  them  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  taken  where  the  next  morning? — A.  To  the  black- 
smith's shop. 

Q.  By  whose  order? — A.  By  the  order  of  the  company  commander, 
Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  accompanied  the  racks  to  the  blacksmith's 
shop? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  quarter- 
master's sergeant. 

Q.  Sergeant  McMurray? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  testified  on  that,  so  I  will  not  go  over  that.  You  know 
they  were  taken,  and  you  know  they  were  afterwards  returned  re- 
paired ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  gun  racks  were  opened,  what  did  the  men  do 
and  what  did  you  do? — A.  When  do  you  mean;  that  night,  sir? 

Q.  Yes;  that  night  as  soon  as  the  racks  were  opened. — A.  The 
men  went  right  downstairs  promptly  and  fell  in  line,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  happened  then,  so  far  as  j^ou  know?  Did.  you  go 
down  and  fall  in? — A.  No,  sir;  I  stayed  m  the  quarters  there.  I 
was  in  charge  of  quarters  and  not  supposed  to  fall  in  line. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  what  happened  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  happen? — A.  Well,  the  men  fell  in  line  and  I  stood 
there  by  the  steps  and  they  were  counted. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  at  what  time,  before  this  firing  commenced 
and  you  went  to  bed,  had  these  gim  racks  been  last  opened  ? — A.  Well, 
I  am  not  certain,  sir.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  but  I  think  2.30,  for  I 
made  a  statement  to  Major  Bloxom  at  that  time,  around  about  that 
time. 

Q.  What  were  they  opened  for  then? — A.  For  a  supemumeraiy 
to  go  on  guard  in  a  sick  man's  place,  sir. 

Q.  Some  man  who  was  on  guard  became  sick? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  wanted  to  put  another  man  in  his  place? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  call  him  a  supernumerary? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  wanted  to  get  his  gim? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  opened  the  rack  for  him  to  get  his  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  2.30  o'clock,  you  think? — A.  Somewhere  about  that, 
sir. 

Q.  Then,  was  that  rack  immediately  locked  up? — A.  Well,  I  put 
the  sick  man's  rifle  in  the  same  place  that  I  taken  the  other  man's 
rifle  out. 

Q.  So  you  only  opened  one  rack  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  locked  it  immediately. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  any  one  of  those  racks  oi>ened  after  that  time 
until  this  aflfair,  when  they  were  hammered  on  and  opened  in  the  way 
you  described? — A.  No,  sir:   they  were  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  the  keys  all  the  while  in  your  possession? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  keys  when  you  wei*e  asleep? — A.  In  the  hip 
pocket  of  my  trousers,  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  sir;   under  my  pillow. 

Q.  Your  frousei-s  folded  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  under  your  pillow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  head  on  the  pillow  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  another  man — Sergeant  O'Neil — sleeping  in  the  same 
room? — A.  Corporal. 

Q.  Corporal  O'Neil? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  guns  were  injured  when  they  opened 
the  racks? — A.  I  know  that  one  was  injured,  and  I  heard  theni  say 
there  were  more;  but  I  know  of  one,  because  Corporal  O'Neil  be- 
longed to  my  section,  and  his  gim  was  injured. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  the  gun  injured? — A.  The  sight  was  cut  off, 
sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  had  that  been  done,  apparently? — A.  AA'^ith  an  ax 
or  something  to  break  it  off,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  AVhere  did  they  get  the  axes? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  little  store- 
room downstairs,  underneath  the  steps  that  goes  up  on  the  big  porch, 
where  they  kept  those  axes  and  things. 

Q.  And  the  men  went  downstairs  and  got  the  axes  and  came  back 
and  broke  open  the  gun  racks? — A.  I  don't  know  where  they  got  it 
from,  but  I  am  saying  where  the  axes  were. 

Q.  Then  in  order  to  break  open  the  ffim  racks  with  an  ax  they  had 
to  go  downstairs  and  get  the  axes  and  come  back? — A.  I  don  t  say 
that.  I  don't  know  where  they  got  it.  I  am  only  saying  where  the 
axes  was  kept  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  axes? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Those 
were  company  axes. 

Q.  If  they  used  tiiose  axes,  they  had  to  go  downstairs  and  get 
them  and  come  back  with  them,  did  thev  not? — A.  I  don't  sav  but 
some  men  could  have  had  an  ax  some  place  else. 

Q.  Oh,  they  could  have  had  axes  upstairs? — A.  I  will  not  say  that. 

Bv  Senator  Forakek  : 

Q.  Did  anvbody  have  an  ax  upstairs,  that  you  know  anything 
about  ? — A.  >!^ot  that  I  know  anythmg  about.  I  don't  think  they  did, 
but  that  is  where  they  generally  kept  the  ax,  downstairs  in  that 
storeroom.     There  was  two  or  three  down  there,  to  my  knowing. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  other  ax  in  the  barracks  except  those  kept  at 
that  place,  and  they  used  those  kept  at  that  place,  somebody  must 
have  gotton  one  from  that  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  must  have,  sir, 
I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  it  was  that  came  up  with  the  ax  and  com- 
menced breaking  open  the  racks? — A.  ino,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Henry  Arvin,  the  cook,  that  night  in  connection 
with  the  racks  in  any  way? — A.  No,  sir^  not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
never  knew  the  man  that  had  the  ax  there,  but  there  was  some  men 
hammering  on  a  rack,  and  I  told  them  not  to  hammer,  to  wait  for 
orders. 
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Q.  That  vou  would  open  them? — A.  That  I  would  open  them,  but 
they  said  they  had  orders  from  the  major,  and  they  said:  "Your 
orders  isn't  any  good/'  Of  course  I  was  not  in  a  capacity  to  speak 
conti:arv  to  a  commissioned  officer's  orders. 

Q.  The  orders  of  the  major  were  conditional — "  If  you  can  not  get 
your  guns  any  other  way,  to  break  open  the  racks?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  "If  you  can  not  find  the  commissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  quarter's?  " 

Senator  Foraker.  It  has  been  told  variously. 

Senator  AVarner.  I  am  simply  giv^ing  the  statement  of  this  witness. 

Senator  Fulton.  Others  have  said  that. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  a  conditional  order  in  any  event, 
the  idea  being  ''  If  you  can't  get  your  rifles  without  breaking  open 
the  racks,  then  break  them  open.''  That  was  the  idea  of  the  oraer, 
was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Qf  Now,  Sergeant,  do  you  know  anything  of  an  insi)ection  of  the 
guns  of  Company  C  the  next  morning? — A.  No,  sir;   I  do  not. 

Q.  You  were  still  the  officer  in  charge  of  quartei^s? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  on  guard  with  the  company  that  night  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  come  off  guard  with  it  the  next  morning? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  gim  inspected  at  any  time? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  or  not,  because  that  night  after  the  trouble  oc- 
curred the  guns  was  all  turned  into  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  were  turned  into  the  storeroom  instead 
of  being  put  back  in  the  gun  racks? — A.  Why,  the  racks  were  broken, 
and  they  were  put  in  the  storeroom  for  safe-Keeping,  to  stop  the  men 
from  getting  them  out. 

Q.  Did  they  put  your  gim  in  as  well  as  others? — A.  Yes,  sir;  put 
them  all  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  gun  was  inspected  or  not?  Did 
you  present  it  to  anybody  for  inspection? — A.  I  did  not  have  my 
gim  again  after  that.  I  did  not  get  my  gun  any  more  until  my  com- 
pany went  on  guard,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  at  any  time? — A.  Two  or  three  days  later  I  got 
my  gim  to  go  on  guard,  but  those  guns  were  inspected  before  that. 

Q.  Was  your  gun  inspected  as  well  as  the  others? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  in  the  storeroom? — A.  Yes,  sir;  while  in  the  storeroom, 
but  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  You  were  not  pre^sent  when  it  was  inspected  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  inspected,  then? — A.  The  captain 
went  through  the  quartei-s  and  said  he  wanted  to  inspect  all  the 
rifles. 

Q.  And  you  undei-stood  all  were  inspected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't 
know  he  did  inspect  it,  but  he  said  he  was  going  to  inspect  it,  and  he 
inspected  my  belt  in  my  room. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  ammunition  Com- 
pany C  was  supplied  wnth  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^^^lat  kind? — A.  The  captain  asked  me — he  said,  "Sergeant 
Brawner,  w^here  is  your  ammunition?" 

Q.  Who  asked  you? — A.  Captain  Macklin. 
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Q.  When  did  he  ask  joii  that  ? — A.  That  was  the  next  morning  of 
the  inspection,  and  he  insi)ected  the  ammunition.  He  said,  ''Wnere 
is  your  ammunition?'-  I  said,  "  I  have  it  in  mv  belt  in  niy  room," 
so  I  went  around  and  showed  him  my  ammunition,  and  I  had  ten 
rounds  of  what  we  call  the  guard  ammunition  or  reduced  range — 
that  is,  the  lead  ball. 

Q.  >so  steel  jacket  on  it? — A.  No,  sir;  that  had  been  turned  in. 

Q.  Did  anylK)dy  in  your  company,  so  far  as  you  have  knowledge, 
have  nny  other  kind  of  ammunition  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  no 
one  had  anything  but  the  reduced  range. 

Q.  How  long  nad  you  only  had  that  kind  of  ammunition? — A.  I 
can't  say  positively,  sir,  when  that  anmiunition  was  taken  up,  but  when 
we  left  Nebraska  we  had  the  ball  ammunition  and  the  twenty  rounds 
of  each  man  was  turned  in. 

Q.  After  you  got  to  Fort  Brown? — A.  After  we  got  to  Browns- 
ville. We  were  tTiere  probably  two  or  three  days;  I  don't  remember, 
I  would  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  turn  that  in? — A.  I  don't  really  Icnow. 
It  was  just  an  order  from  the  captain  that  this  ammunition  was  not 
any  good  to  the  men  and  they  were  given  the  guard  ammunition  only. 

Q.  When  you  get  an  order,  you  do  not  ask  why  it  is  given? — A.  No, 
sir:  it  is  not  mv  business. 

Q.  Your  business  is  to  obey  the  order? — A.  To  obey  the  orders. 

Q.  And  that  order  came  and  you  turned  in  your  ammunition? 
Did  you  turn  in  all  the  twenty  rounds? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  counted  or  not? — A.  It  was  counted  by  the  quarter- 
master's sergeant. 

Q.  Turned  in  to  the  quartermaster's  sergeant  ? — A.  If  a  man  does 
not  turn  in  the  required  amount  of  auiniunition,  it  is  entered  on  the 
pay  roll,  and  he  pays  for  so  many  rounds. 

Q.  And  if  he  does  not  give  a  good  excuse  for  not  having  it,  what 
else  happens? — A.  He  is  tried  and  punished  for  it.  I  turned  in  my 
twenty  rounds. 

Q.  "Did  j^ou  have  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting  up  of  Browns- 
ville that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  your  Company  C  who  participated 
in  that  shooting  up  of  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  either  of  the  other  companies  of 
that  battalion,  B  or  D? — A.  No,  sir:  I  do  not. 

Q.  Haiang  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect,  or  ever  did 
lead  you  to  suspect,  that  anybody  in  either  of  those  companies  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  shooting  up  of  that  town? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't.  As  far  as  I  believe  about  it,  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  man 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  down  there  shot  a  rifle  or  knowed  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Have  vou  at  anv  time  refused  to  tell  anvbodv  anvthing  that 
you  knew  in  regard  to  this  matter? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  withheld  any  knowledge  from  anybody? — A.  I  have 
not.  sir. 

Q.  In  giving  your  affidavits  that  have  been  referred  to,  state 
whether  or  not  you  prepared  them  or  put  them  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  published,  or  whether  you  simply  told  to  the  commanding 
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officers  what  you  knew  and  they  wrote  it  out  and  you  signed  it. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  was  done  in  your  case,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  affidavit  of  the  Consti- 
tution League  you  spoke  of.    That  was  not  prepared  by  the  officers. 

Senator  FoRAKER.  No;  but  the  witness  testified  about  that.  [To 
the  witness:]  Specifying  the  affidavit  you  gave  to  the  Constitution 
Leauge  after  you  got  to  El  Reno,  it  also  was  written  out,  was  it.  by 
some  other  person  than  yourself,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  them  as  nearly  as  vou  could  what  you  knew  about 
the  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  wrote  it  out  and  you  signed  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant,  I  w^ant  io  ask  you  now,  not  to  describe  how  you  clean 
a  gun,  but  how  long  it  takes,  m  your  judgment,  to  clean  one  of  these 
guns  after  it  has  been  fired,  say,  half  a  dozen  times,  to  clean  it  so 
that  it  will  pass  inspection  such  as  your  officers  there  were  accustomed 
to  make  when  they  inspected  the  arms? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  takes  an 
extra  man  to  clean  a  rifle  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection,  an  officer's 
inspection,  thirty  minutes — from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes  it  takes  a 
man  to  clean  a  rifle  if  it  has  been  fired,  as  you  say,  six  or  seven  times. 

Q.  Would  it  change  your  opinion  at  all  if  our  officers  told  us  that 
they  could  clean  one  of  the.se  guns,  after  it  has  been  fired  half  a  dozen 
times,  in  three  minutes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Is  that  in  evidence? 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  it  is  reported.  It  is  in  the  evidence  that  it 
is  so  reported. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  If  it  was  stated  by  an  officer,  in  any  event,  that  it  would  not  take 
more  than  five  minutes,  would  the  knowledge  of  that  change  your 
estimate  of  tlie  time  necessary  to  clean  one  of  these  guns? — A.  No, 
sir ;  it  would  not  change  my  opinion.  I  have  been  an  extra  cleaning 
soldier.  I  served  nearly  fourteen  years  and  I  know  what  it  takes  to 
clean  a  rifle. 

Q.  You  have  cleaned  your  rifle  for  inspection  once  a  week,  have 
you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  inspection  thei'e  at  Brownsville  every  Saturday,  as 
has  been  testified  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  inspection  you  are  talking  about? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  talking  about 

By  Senator  Lodg^  : 

Q.  Would  it  take  from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes  to  clean  a  rifle 
within  four  or  five  hours  after  it  had  been  fired,  or  if  you  waited 
twenty-four  hours? — A.  It  makes  no  difference.  If  you  fire  five  or 
ten  shots  it  will  take  you  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  to  clean  that 
rifle. 

Q.  It  takes  as  long  to  clean  a  rifle  within  two  or  three  hours  after 
it  has  been  fired  as  it  does  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been  fired  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  it  gets  harder  the  longer  it  stands.    The  less  time  it  staya^ 
the  less  time  it  takes  to  clean  it,  and  then  it  will  take  thirty  minutes. 

Q.  Even  if  you  cleaned  it  at  once  it  would  take  half  an  hour?: — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Could  you  clean  one  of  these  rifles  in  the  dark? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  impossible. 

Q.  You  have  to  have  light  and  time? — A.  And  it  takes  oil  and  a 
rag;  and  to  know  that  the  rifle  is  clean  you  have  to  run  the  rag 
through  it  and  pull  it  out  clean  in  order  to  Imow  that  the  rifle  is  clean. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  clean  one  of  these  rifles  at  all  in  the 
nighttime  or  in  daylight  unless  you  had  a  cleaning  rod  of  some 
kind,  such  as  you  see  hanging  in  tne  gun  rack  behind  you? — A.  No, 
sir :  you  couldn't  clean  it  without  that. 

Q.  Could  you  clean  it  without  rags  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  sal  soda  or  water,  hot  or  cold,  or  something? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  gun  has  to  be  oiled  after  it  is  cleaned? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  has  to  be  swabbed  out  with  rags  that  are  moistened? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  has  to  be  dried  out  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  running  rags  through  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  has  to  be  done  as  to  the  chamber  of  the  rifle? — 
A.  Well,  that  has  to  be  all  taken  apart — taken  to  pieces — and  cleaned 
and  rubbed  with  a  moist  rag,  and  wiped  off  dryly,  and  put  back 
again. 

Q.  In  cleaning  a  rifle,  in  giving  it  such  a  cleaning  as  you  have  in 
mind,  you  would  take  out  the  bolt  and  dismount  it,  woula  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  all  taken  out,  except  the  mainspring, 
and  cleaned. 

Q.  You  have  to  take  out  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  do  you  not, 
there? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  piece  on  the  lower  side  ? — A.  On  the  bottom. 

Senator  Fulton.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question  about  the 
cleaning  right  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Fulton  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  about  its  rec^uiring  a  half  an  hour  or  there- 
abouts to  clean  a  gun,  so  as  to  pass  inspection,  do  you  mean  to  clean 
it  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  requirements,  or  do  you  mean  it 
would  take  that  long  to  so  clean  a  gun  that  it  could  not  be  discovered 
that  it  had  been  recently  shot? — A.  If  I  understand  your  question,  I 
will  answer  it,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words — perhaps  I  can  make  it  a  little  plainer — <50uld 
a  gun  be  cleaned  in  less  time  than  you  have  mentioned  sufficiently 
to  show  that  it  had  not  been  shot  recently? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  so,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  is,  to  remove  all  traces  of  powder? — A.  Of  powder,  sir. 

Q.  Wlien  a  gun  is  not  perfectly  clean,  how  do  they  discover  if  there 
is  powder  remaining  in  the  barrel  or  the  chamber? — A.  You  can 
discover  it  by  the  eyesight,  or  by  a  rag,  running  a  rag  through  it; 
and  if  it  has  any  smut  on  it  it  must  have  powder  m  it. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  conducting  inspections  as  a  noncommis- 
skmed  officer? — A.  I  inspected  my  section  for  nine  years,  sir. 
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Q.  You  inspected  your  section  for  nine  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  for  nine  years  you  had  pretty  close  connection  with  the 
cleaning  of  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wnen  you  inspect  your  section,  if  you  see  anything  that  makes 
you  think  that  a  gun  may  not  be  perfectly  clean  do  you  put  a  rag 
through  it  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  did  that.  If  I  find 
dirt  in  it,  and  if  I  know  for  myself  that  the  rifle  is  dirty,  I  send  the 
man  back  to  reclean  it  before  the  captain  inspects  that  rifle. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  commissioned  officer  of  any  rank  clean  one 
of  these  modern  guns? — A.  Not  a  commissioned  officer,  sir.  I  have 
seen  nonconunissioned  officers.  Do  vou  mean  a  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer or  a  commissioned  officer,  sir^  Just  let  me  understand  your 
question. 

Q.  I  mean  a  commissioned  officer  of  any  rank,  a  lieutenant,  cap- 
tain, major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  particularly  generals. — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  one  of  those  officers  clean  a  gun? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Sergeant,  you  didn't  hear  the  call  to  arms? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't. 

Q.  But  you  were  awakened  by  Corporal  O'Neil A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlio  slept  in  the  same  quarters  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  advised  you  that  the  call  to  arms  had  been  sounded? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVliat  did  you  understand  was  your  duty  when  the  call  to  arms 
had  been  sounded? — A.  My  duty  when  the  call  to  arms  is  sounded 
and  I  hear  it  is  to  get  up  and  unlock  the  gun  racks  immediately,  so 
that  the  men  could  get  trieir  guns  and  fall  in  line  promptly. 

Q.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  when  you  hear  it? 

The  Witness.  When  I  heard  it. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  When  you  were  notified  by  a  noncommissioned  officer  that  the 
call  to  arms  had  been  sounded,  what  would  be  your  duty  then? — A. 
AVhat  would  be  my  duty  then  ? 

Q.  That  is  the  question. — A.  My  duty  then  would  be  to  proceed 
to  the  noncommissioned  officer  that  was  senior  over  me  to  find  out 
what  I  shall  do ;  which  I  did  do. 

Q.  You  proceeded  to  whom? — A.  Sergeant  Harley,  my  acting 
first  sergeant. 

Q.  AVnat  did  you  say  to  him? — A.  I  asked  him  what  I  should  do 
about  unlocking  the  gim  racks,  and  he  told  me  to  wait  for  orders. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  else  to  him  ? — A.  No,  sir.- 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Sergeant  Harley,  your  superior  noncommis- 
sioned officer,  "  (jorporal  O'Neil  tells  me  that  the  call  to  arms  has 
sounded  ?  " — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  I  asked  him,  "  What  must  I  do  about  unlocking 
the  gim  racks?  "    I  didn't 

Q.  Pardon  me.  You  had  been  a  soldier  long  enough  to  know  that 
in  the  nighttime,  about  unlocking  the  gim  racks,  you  only  do  it  at 
the  call  to  arms  or  special  order,  had  you  not? — A.  I  don't  under- 
stand  the  question,  sir. 
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(The  question  was  repeated  by  the  stenographer.) 

A.  Well,  I  would  do  it  at  a  special  order;  I  would  unlock  at  a 
special  order,  but  from  an  oflScer  or  my  firet  sergeant. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  From  my  first  sergeant  or  an  oflScer.  I  would  not 
obey  anybody  else,  because  any  man  could  come  and  sav,  "  Unlock 
the  ^n  racks ;  so  and  so  is  going  on,"  and  I  wouldn't  take  his  word 
for  it,  but  I  would  get  an  order  from  my  superior  officer  that  was 
responsible. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  go  back  to  your  noncommissioned  superior  officer. 
Sergeant  Harley. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  it,  when  he  said  *'  Wait  for  orders,"  that  you  did  not 
say  to  him  that  the  call  to  arms  had  been  sounded?  Why  did  you 
not  say  to  him,  *'  Sergeant,  Con^oral  O'Xeil  tells  me  that  the  call  to 
arms  has  been  sounded?  " — A.  I  hadn't  hoard  it,  sir;  I  hadn't  heard 
it    That  is  the  reason  I  didn't  say  it. 

Q.  Corporal  O'Neil  had  told  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;   he  had. 

Q.  Corporal  O'Xeil  was  a  truthful  man,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  old  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  your  roommate  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  other  reason  why  you  did  not  inform  Ser- 
geant Harley  or  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can't,  excepting  through  excite- 
ment. I  was  waiting  for  an  officer  to  give  me  an  order,  because  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  you  needs  a  commissioned  officer  to  give  you  an 
order  to  do  anything.  If  you  don't  hear  a  thing  yourseli,  you  needs 
a  oommissionea  officer;  and  really  it  is  for  you  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility on  your  own  shoulders,  because  you  are  liable  to  be  tried  and 
sent  to  prison. 

Q.  Could  not  Sergeant  Harley  have  given  you  an  order  to  open  the 
gun  racks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  senior  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;  not  junior  to  me. 

Q.  He  is  a  senior  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  have  given  you  an  order  to 
open  those  gun  racks  if  he  knew  that  the  call  to  arms  had  been 
sounded,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would ;  but 

Q.  And  you — excuse  me;  do  voii  want  to  make  any  further  an- 
swer?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation  there. 
This  comes  in  extra  under  the  instructions.  Now,  whether  it  is  Ser- 
geant Harley 's  duty  to  give  me  this  order,  I  don't  know,  because  I 
have  never  been  in  a  case  of  this  kihd.  Probably  he  could  have  given 
me  an  order  and  probably  he  could  not  have  given  me  an  order.  It 
is  a  case  uncovered,  to  me,  because  I  have  never  saw  one  happen 
before.  Always  when  the  call  is  sounded  a  man  conducts  himself 
according  to  the  call,  but  if  he  doesn't  hear  a  call  he  waits  for  orders 
from  an  officer.  I  don't  know  whether  Sergeant  Harley  could  have 
given  me  an  order  or  not,  if  you  ask  me  that  question;  I  don't  know 
whether  he  could  have  told  me  to  open  the  gun  racks.  But  he  says 
that  he  didn't  hear  the  call,  the  same  as  myself. 

Q.  Who  says  that  he  did  not  hear  any  call  ? — A.  Sergeant  Harley. 
1  don't  know 

Q.  When  did  he  say  that  he  did  not  hear  the  call? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  said  that  he  heard  it  or  not,  but  he  didn't  tell  me 
to  open  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  Why  did  you  sav  he  savs  that   he  did  not  hear  the  call  to 
arms? — A.  I  doesn't  sav  that..   He  mav  have  heard  the  call  or  he  mav 
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not  have,  if  I  understand  that  is  the  way  that  the  Senator  is  speaking 
to  me,  to  unlock  the  gun  racks,  but  Sergeant  Harlej^  didn't  tell  me 
whether  he  did  or  didn't  hear  the  call.  I  am  trying  to  explain  it 
to  you. 

Ci.  Yes;  that  is  perfectly  clear.  Sergeant. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  want 
to  explain  it  to  you. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  take  your  full  time. — A.  I  want  to  explain  the 
truth  to  you.  That  is  what  I  am  aiming  to  do,  and  I  don't  want  to 
explain  anything  but  the  truth. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  make  your  explanation. — A.  Sergeant  Harley 
didn't  tell  me  to  unlock  those  gun  racks,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  tell  me  to  unlock  them  or  not. 

Q.  In  regard  to  that  matter  of  duty,  you  have  been  in  the  service 
nearly  fourteen  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  nonconmiissioned  officer  how  many  years? — A.  Nearly  nine 
years,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  duty  as  a  noncommissioned  officer  to  convev 
to  your  superior  there,  when  you  met  him,  any  information  which 
you  had  for  the  protection — that  would  lead  to  the  protection — of 
the  garrison  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  garrison  was  being  fired  upon,  for  its  protection  it  was 
necessary  that  the  men  should  get  their  arms,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  3^ou  then  explain  to  the  committee,  if  that  be  true,  why 
it  is  that  you  did  not  convey  to  your  senior  noncommissioned  officer, 
Sergeant  Harley,  the  information  that  you  had  received  from  Corpo- 
ral O'Neil? — A.  He  is  not  senior  to  me;  he  is  junior.  I  don't  take 
any  orders  from  him. 

Q.  I  say,  why  did  you  not  convey  to  your  senior  noncommissioned 
officer,  Sergeant  Harley,  the  information  that  you  had  received  from 
Corporal  O'Neil  ? — A.  I  didn't  deem  it  necessary. 

Q.  Wliy  not? — A.  Because  I  asked  Sergeant  Harley  what  should 
I  do  about  it;  he  is  the  acting  fii-st  sergeant,  and  I  asked  him 
what  should  I  do  about  it,  and  he  told  me  to  wait  for  orders.  Then 
he  combined  me  with  all  I  had  to  do,  and  I  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  until  I  got  orders  from  somebody  else;  and  at  that  time  I 
heard  the  Major's  voice,  and  Sergeant  Madison  said  also,  "The 
Major  says  open  up  the  gim  racks  and  the  men  fall  in  promptly." 

Q.  Now,  what  was  it  Major  Penrose  said  ? — ^A.  "  If  vou  can't 
find  the  nonconmiissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  break  the 
gun  racks  open  and  fall  in  line  promptly.^'  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood him  at  that  time;  it  has  been  a  considerable  time  for  me  to 
i-ecollect  all  those  things. 

Q.  Of  course.  Sergeant. — A.  I  hasn't  had  that  all  on  my  mind  all 
the  time ;  I  have  had  something  else ;  but  I  am  giving  you  the  truth 
about  it  as  I  gave  that  first  testiinony  to  Major  Blocksom. 

Q.  Certainly;  take  your  own  time,  and  if  there  is  anjthing  that 
you  don't  understand,  understand  it  before  you  answer  it. — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  Major  Penrose  gave  this  order,  in  substance, "  If  you 
can  not  find  tiie  noncommissioned  officer,  break  open  the  gun  racks," 
you  were  standing  right  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  right  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps,  sir. 
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Q.  Within  hearing  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Major  Penrose  in  reply  to  that  "  AVhy,  Major 
Penrose,  I  am  here ;  I  will  open  them  ?  " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  reply  to  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  was 
there? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  intimation  you  had  that  they  were  trying  to 
find  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  lit  the  lamp? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  hadn't  lit  the  lamp  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  lit  the  lamp? — A.  When  the  men  fell  in  line 
he  counted  them,  and  the  captain  verified  the  company  and  counted 
them,  and  he  asked  me  to  count  the  rifles,  and  I  counted  the  rifles 
and  went  down  and  reported  to  him,  and  he  said  to  the  first  sergeant, 
•'  That  makes  the  company  present,"  and  then  the  lamp  was  lit,  and 
not  until  then. 

Q.  Then  it  was  that  the  lantern  was  lit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  came  upstairs  to  ask  you,  or  were  you  downstairs? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  on  the  porch. 

Q.  You  didn't  ]oin  the  company  because  you  were  duty  sergeant 
in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  asked  you  to  go  up  and  count  the  rifles? — A.  To  verify  the 
rifles  of  the  men  that  was  on  pass,  and  report  to  him,  and  I  did  so, 
and  then  he  says, ''  The  company  is  present." 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  do  that? — A.  My  captain. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  How  soon  was  it  after  you  were  awakened  by  Corporal  O'Neil 
tliat  your  captain  asked  you  to  do  that? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  minutes  would  you  say? — A.  I  will  not  say  at  all, 
sir,  because  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  approximately? — A.  No  sir.  Through  excite- 
ment— ^being  excited  and  almost  the  same  as  in  the  enemy's  country — 
of  course  I  was  excited  being  fired  on,  and  having  no  idea  of  being 
fired  on,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  minutes  it  was. 

Q.  Yes;  but  Sergeant,  to  fix  it  if  you  can  in  you  own  way,  the 
company  was  formed  first  in  front  of  the  quai^ters? — X.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  they  had  been  moved  around  as  you  understood, 
to  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  deployed  as  skirmishers  there  for  protection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  while  they  were  in  front  of  the  quarters  forming  that 
Captain  Macklin  askecf  you  to  go  up  and  make  a  count  of  the  rifles, 
so  as  to  verify  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  say,  because  I  don't  know. 
I  will  not  say,  because  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  in  charge  of  quarters, 
and  wasn't  with  the  company,  and  would  not  say.  I  will  not  say 
something  that  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  hour, 
approximately,  before  Captain  Macklin  came  to  the  company  at  all 
after  the  firing? — A.  Well,  there  wasn't  any  light  until  he  came. 
No;   there  wasn't  any  light  lit  until  Captain  Macklin  came. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  could  not  find  Captain  Macklin, 
and  Lieutenant  Grier  took  command  of  the  company? — A.  I  know 
that,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  was  it  Captain  Macklin  or  Lieut^jnant  Grier  who  told 
you  to  ffo  and  verify  the  rifles? — A.  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Then  you  inspected  the  rifles  and  the  gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  unlocked  three  gnu  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  all  of  the  gun  racks,  excepting  one,  intact? 
Intact  means A.  I  would  like  to  know  the  meaning  of  that,  sir. 

Q.  I  know ;  I  will  explain  so  that  you  can  answer  it  in  your  own 
way.  AVas  there  more  than  one  of  the  gun  racks  which  the  lock  hax^l 
been  broken  from  ? — A.  Was  there  more  than  one  gun  rack  from  which 
the  lock  had  been  broken  from? 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  gun  rack  from  which  the  lock  had 
been  broken  oj)en  ? — A.  There  wasn't  but  ohe.  I  don't  know  whether 
this  lock  had  been  broken  from  the  rack,  but  there  were  three  racks, 
and  this  rack  had  been  broken.  I  don't  know  whether  the  lock  was 
broken.     I  wasn't  around  when  the  lock  was  broken. 

Q.   You  just  unlocked  three  gun  racks? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  customary  when  you  unlock,  just  to  leave  the  lock 
there  ? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  leave  it  hanging  in  the  staple,  and  not  take  the  lock  out  and 
throw  back  the  bands? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  unlocked  them,  you  heard  them  still  ham- 
mering upon  the  gun  racks? — A.   Yes,. sir. 

Q.   You  were  sergeant  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  property  there, 
were  you  not  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  st»e  that  it  was  taken  care  of? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  heard  them  hammering  upon  the  gun  racks,  what 
did  you  say  to  your  men?  You  were  the  superior  officer. — A.  I 
told  them  to  stop  hammering.  I  said  "  I  will  unlock  them  if  you 
will  just  wait  and  stop  hammering  on  them." 

Q.  But  you  had  unlocked  three,  and  they  still  kept  hammering  on 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  hammering  on  one.  I  don't  know.  They  were 
hammering  on  one  when  I  started  to  unlock,  but  they  went  on  ham- 
mering just  the  same,  and  I  told  them  not  to  hammer  on  the  racks, 
that  that  one  was  unlocked. 

Q.  Now  let  me  read  you  this  statement.  After  your  conversation 
with  Sergeant  Ilarley  in  which  he  said  "  Wait  for  orders,"*'  and  after 
von  had  heard  Major  Penrose  say  "  Open  those  gun  racks,  fall  into 
line  promptly,"  and  "  If  you  can  not  find  the  noncommissioned  officer 
in  charge  of  quarters,  break  them  open  and  fall  in  promptly."  then 
you  rushed  upstiiirs,  did  you  not? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And  began  to  open  the  gun  racks? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  either  of  them  that  you  couldn't  get  ojx^n  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  T  got  them  all  open  after  T  got  the  key.  It  was  in  the  dark,  and 
all  the  keys  don't  fit  those  locks,  and  there  are  four  keys  on  the 
string,  ancl  each  key  is  different,  and  I  might  have  gotten  the  wrong 
key  on  the  first  rack  I  went  to,  and  it  consumed  a  little  time,  but  I 
got  them  three  unlocked  all  the  same. 

Q.  I  find  in  your  statement  which  purports  to  have  been  signed  by 
you  and  sworn  to  on  the  24th  day  of  November,  1906,  on  page  232  of 
Senate  Document  155,  this:  "  And  one  that  he  could  not  get  open  was 
broken  open  and  he  found  all  the  guns  intact." 

The  one  you  couldn't  open  is  the  one  I  am  speaking  about.  Was 
that  correct  ?    Did  vou  make  that  statement  then  ? 
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Senator  Foraker.  Have  you  put  that  question  as  you  want  to? 
He  has  not  said  that  there  was  one  of  the  racks  that  he  could  not 
open. 

Senator  Warner.  The  record  will  show. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  he  has  not  stated  that  there  was  one  he 
could  not  open. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  the  record  stand. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Was  there  one  of  the  gun  racks  that  you  couldn't  get  open? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  or  not.  That  is  the  fourth  rack. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  the  fourth  rack,  sir ;  whether  I  couldn't 

it  it  open  or  how  it'  was.    I  don't  remember  about  that.     I  don't 

low.  TBut  I  know  there  was  one  broke  open.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  couldn't  get  it  open  or  not,  but  it  was  broke  open. 

Q.  (Reading:)  ''The  men  ran  promptly  and  fell  in  line."  Is 
that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  so  much  excitement  in  the  bar- 
racks at  that  time  of  night,  with  no  light. 

Q.  Then,  whatever  was  done  in  the  breaking  open  of  the  racks,  it 
was  done  very  quickly?  In  this  statement  that  I  am  reading  to  you, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  and  when  I  say  that  the 
men  fell  in  line  promptly  I  am  simply  reading  from  a  statement 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  you  on  the  24th  of  November. — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  did  get  in  line  promptly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  fell  in  line 
promptly. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  that  you  lighted  the  lantern,  as  you  have  stated, 
now?  It  was  after  you  got  the  orders  from  Captain  Macklin? — 
A.  From  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  To  verify  and  count  the  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  that  you  lighted  the  lantern? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  when  you  were  awakened  by  Corporal  O'Neil 
was  the  firing  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  direction  was  that  firing? — A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  town  at  all,  sir;  I  never  was  in  town  only  when  I  passed 
through. 

Q.  You  know  the  direction  of  the  town  from  the  parade  ground? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  direction  of  the  parade  ground  from  your  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  parade  ground  or  from 
the  direction  of  the  barracks? — A.  It  was  coming  from  the  direction 
of  town,  the  sound  that  I  heard,  sir. 

(Senator  Warner  here  explained  the  map  to  the  witne^ss.) 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  what  would  5'ou  say  the  direction  of  that  firing  w^as  with 
reference  to  those  red  figures  I  pointed  out  to  you — 7, 9, 2,  and  1  ? — A. 
Well,  toward  the  big  gate  that  came  out  from  the  post.  I  don't  know 
what  street  that  is,  but  it  looked  like  the  main  street  to  me. 

Q.  That  is  Elizabeth  street,  on  the  map. — A.  I  don't  know  the 
name  of  the  street  at  all.  That  is  the  direction  the  sound  appeared 
to  me,  down  in  this  direction,  the  firing  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Down  in  this  direction,  as  you  have  pointed  here,  near  this 
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building  jiiarked  in  red  "*  5-00?'' — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  sounded  to  me  in 
that  direction. 

Q.  It  sounded  in  that  direction? — A.  Yes.  sir.  Of  course,  I 
couldn't  say  at  all  where  it  was  exactly,  but  it  was  over  the  wall  fence, 
down  in  the  street. 

Q.  About  how  much  shootin^:  was  there? — A.  I  wouldn't  like  to 
say.  I  didn't  pay  that  much  attention.  But  I  know  that  there  was 
shooting  until  I  went  downstairs  and  came  back  and  was  unlocking 
the  racks. 

Q.  Did  the  shooting  continue  after  you  got  the  racks  unlocked? — 
A.  I  don't  know  that.  I  doesn't  know,  now,  whether  that  continued 
or  not ;  but  they  were  shooting  when  I  was  downstairs,  and  when  I 
was  unlocking  the  racks  they  was  still  shooting,  and  when  I  finished 
unlocking  the  racks  I  don't  know  whether  they  was  shooting  any. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  judgment  about  that? — A.  My  judgment  is 
that  I  don't  know.  I  just  don't  know.  I  know  when  they  were  shoot- 
ing, but  when  I  don't  know,  I  say  I  don't  know. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  shooting  was  that? — A.  It  sounded  to  me  like  it 
might  have  been  a  Winchester  and  a  six-shooter. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  whistling? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  the 
barracks,  and  I  didn't  hear  any. 

Q.  A  Winchester  and  a  six-shooter? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  flat 
sound.     It  didn't  sound  like  an  army  gun. 

Q.  How  many  seemed  to  be  engaged,  as  near  as  you  could  tell  from 
the  discharge  of  the  gims  and  six-shooters? — A.  I  don't  know;  about 
three  or  four  men  with  six-shooters,  and  there  might  have  been  eight 
or  ten  with  Winchesters ;  but  I  don't  know  how  manv  there  was. 

Q.  I  am  just  asking  your  l)est  judgment. — A.  It  appeared  to  be 
about  that  quantity. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  was  in  the  house,  and  never  had  been  outdoors  until 
the  next  morning. 

Q.  And  you  thought  that  the  fort  was  being  attacked? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  By  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir:  something  unusual  for  me  to  see 
anything  like  that  in  a  country  like  that.  I  didn't  undei'stand  it, 
and  was  excitable. 

(At  the  request  of  Senator  Foraker  the  last  two  questions  and  an- 
swers were  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  had  known  that  there  had  been  feeling  between  the  citi- 
zens and  the  soldiers  there  prior  to  the  18th? — A.  Not  to  my  know- 
ing, sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  any  difficulty  between  members  of  3'our  com- 
pany and  citizens? — A.  W^e  had  a  man  that  got  knocked  in  the  head 
on  the  street. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  I  think  it  was  reported  to  the  captain,  and  I 
think  he  taken  some  steps  towards  it. 

Q.  You  heard  that  aiscussed,  did  you  not? — A.  Not  amongst  the 
men ;  only  the  captain  had  spoken  to  him  at  the  orderly  room  door  one 
morning,  that  he  would  take  some  steps  to  the  major  about  it. 

Q.  Ttou  didn't  hear  that  discussed  among  the  men? — A.  Not  talked 
over  any  more. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  it  discussed  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  heard  that  one  man  was  pushed  off  of  a  gang  plank  into 
the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  talked  of  among  the  men? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  heard  them  discuss  it. 

Q.  You  knew  of  that  fact?  You  knew  of  the  fact  that  men  had 
been  refused  permission  to  go  into  the  saloons,  didn't  you,  there? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Into  places  where  white  men  went  and  drank? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know  that.    That  is  a  place  that  I  don't  go ;  never  visits  them. 

Q.  You  heard  that  talked  of  among  the  men? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  discussed  among  them? — A.  No,  sin 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  or  on  the  14th  you  heard  then  that 
men  of  your  battalion,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  were  suspected  of 
shooting  up  the  town,  didn't  you? — A.  On  the  14th? 

Q.  Yes;  the  night  of  the  13th  was  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  14th  you  heard  that,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  hear  that  ? — A.  AVell,  discussed  among  the 
men. 

Q.  You  heard  the  men  talking  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  discussed 
among  the  men,  that  we  were  accused  of  shooting  up  the  town. 

Q.  \Vhat  was  said  among  the  men? — A.  Lots  of  men  wanted  to 
know  why  they  accused  us  of  shooting  up  the  town  when  we  were 
here,  and  a  good  many  of  them  were  almost  scared  to  death,  and  be- 
lieved we  were  being  fired  upon,  which  I  believe  we  were,  because  I 
don't  believe  the  Twenty-fifth  men  ever  fired  a  gim  down  there  that 
night. 

Q.  Yes;  you  have  stated  that. — A.  Yes;   I  have,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  reason  have  you  to  believe  that  the  citizens  fired  upon 
you? — A.  I  don't  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  didn't  do  it. 
I  have  no  reason  to  say  that  they  should  do  it,  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  say  that  they  didn't  do  it. 

Q.  You  went  on  guard  that  night,  the  night  of  the  13th? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  No,  you  did  not;  you  remained  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  On 
the  morning  of  the  13th  ? 

Q.  Your  company  went  on  guard  after  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  night. 

Q.  But  of  course  you,  being  officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  i-emained 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  know  of  nothing  that  took  place  on  the  guard 
posts  that  night,  the  inspection  of  arms,  or  what  was  done  there! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  At  either  of  the  posts? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  that  I  ask  you  to  explain  in  your  own  way  about 
the  duties  ot  a  diitv  sergeant.  Explain  what  his  duties  are. — A. 
What  he  does? 

Q.  What  are  his  duties? — A.  I  don't  undei-stand  the  question. 

Q.  Explain  what  are  the  duties  of  a  sergeant  in  charge  of  quar- 
ters.— A.  The  duty  sergeant?  There  is  lots  of  tiling  for  a  duty  ser- 
geant to  do,  if  I  explain  it  in  my  manner  of  explaining  it  to  you. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  When  the  company  falls  in,  do  you  want  to  know 
what  he  does,  or  when  he  is  in  charge  of  quarters  do  you  want  to 
know  what  he  does,  or  when  they  go  on  guard  do  you  want  to  know 
what  he  does? 
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Q.  Just  explain  it  briefly  in  your  own  way;  that  is  the  only  way 
you  can  do  it. 

Senator  Soott.  Explain  what  he  does  in  all  these  positions;  that 
is  what  the  Senator  w  ants  to  know. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  I  just  want  to  know  what  he  regarded  his 
duties  to  be  that  night  when  he  was  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Senator  Lodge.  His  duties  that  night;  yes. 

The  Witness.  I  w411  explain  them  to  you.  A  noncommissioned 
oflScer  in  charge  of  quarters,  it  is  his  duty  to  stay  there  and  remain 
there  from  the  time  he  receives  his  orders  from  the  captain  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  received  my  orders  from  my  captain — 
all  the  companies  doesn't  do  alike,  but  this  time  I  received,  my  orders 
from  my  captain  to  go  in  charge  of  quarters  and  verify  my  rifles — to 
go  in  charge  of  quarters.     I  verified  my  rifles  and  the  total  of  men  on 

fuard.  If  any  man  gets  sick  during  that  time,  I  have  him  go  to  the 
rst  sergeant  to  be  put  on  sick  report,  and  I  takes  him  to  the  hos- 
pital and  marches  them  back.  I  marches  the  men  in  to  breakfast 
and  dinner  and  supper,  and  at  11  o'clock  at  night  I  inspects  the  bar- 
racks, and  I  have  a  check  list  the  first  sergeant  gives  me,  and  on  that 

I  have  all  men  on  guard  and  all  men  on  pass  and  all  men  at  the  hos- 
pital and  special  men  that  are  sleeping  at  other  places;  they  are  all 
on  this  list.  I  have  a  man's  name  on  there,  and  I  have  a  list  of  the 
bunks,  and  after  I  make  my  inspection  I  report  to  the  officer  on  the 
parade  ground  that  there  are  so  many  privates  and  so  many  musicians 
of  my  company  absent,  if  there  are  any  absent,  and  he  answers  and 
goes  and  has  those  men  put  on  the  guard  report,  and  I  goes  to  bed. 

By  Senator  AVarxer: 

Q.  The  duty  sergeant  is  recjuired  to  stay  up  and  awake  while  he  is 
on  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir;  until  11  o'clock,  when  he  inspects  hi?  com- 
pany. He  inspects  his  company  and  leports  to  the  officer  on  tlie 
parade  ground,  and  that  his  company  is  all  present,  or  if  there  is  any 
absent,  so  and  so  many  noncommissioned  officers,  musicians,  or 
privates,  and  then  he  goes  back  and  goes  to  bed. 

By  Senator  S(  ott  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Were  you  ever  arrested  and 
court-martialed,  or  arrested,  m  the  Arniy? — A.  I  never  was.  I  was 
twenty-two  years  and  three  months  in  Mfaryland,  and  I  had  fourteen 
yeai*s,  almost,  in  the  Army,  and  I  was  tried  once  for  missing  11 
o'clock  inspection. 

Q.  What  w^as  your  punishment  for  that? — A.  I  got  fined  $3.  My 
captain  inspected  the  quarters  that  night.  I  was  tried  once  since  1 
have  been  in  the  Army. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  was  the  offense  for  which  you  w  ere  tried  ? — ^A.  I  missed 

II  o'clock  roll  call. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  It  was  either  1899  or  1900,  sir;  I  disre- 
member  which  it  was,  but  I  was  tried  then. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  AMiere  were  you  that  night  when  you  missed  the  roll  call? — A. 
I  was  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  that  yon  were  not  present  and  missed  the 
roll  call  ? — ^A.  In  San  Antonio. 

Q.  You  were  out  in  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  One  thing  I  forgot  to  ask  about.  I  did  not  recall  while  I  was 
examining  the  witness  that  he  was  one  of  those  twelve  men  who  were 
arretted.     You  were  one  of  the  twelve  men  arrested  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  caused  you  to  be  arrested? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Arrested,  I  mean,  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  you  were  arrested? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  AVhat  were  you  arrested  for? — A.  Well,  that  is  the  question 
now. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  what  you  were  arrested  for? — A.  I  never 
have  been  told  yet. 

Q.  You  were  shut  up  with  eleven  of  your  comrades  in  the  guard- 
house there  from  the  23d  of  August  until  the  25th,  when  you  left? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  came  with  the  battalion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  Fort  Sam  Houston? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  you  were  put  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  the  battalion  went  on  to  Foil  Reno? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  kept  in  confinement  at  Fort  Sam  Houston? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Until  you  were  discharged  without  honor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  during  that  time  any  charges  were  pre- 
ferred against  you? — A.  Major  Clark,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry, 
told  me  that  the  sixty-second  article  of  war  would  be  preferred 
against  us. 

Q.  The  sixty-second  article  of  war? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  copy  of  the  charge  and  specification  ever  served 
on  you?  Did  you  have  any  copy  given  you,  or  any  notice,  except 
the  verbal  notice  that  he  gave  you  ? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  brought  to  trial  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  all  the  time  ready  for  trial? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  into  the  record  here  the  charge 
and  specification  preferred  against  Sergt.  Darb^  W.  O.  Brawner, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  as  found  at  page  250  of  this  record  which  we 
are  now  taking.  I  will  not  stop  to  read  it  now,  but  I  will  only  say 
that  the  charge  is  of  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  ^ood  order  and 
military  discipline,  in  violation  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war,  and 
the  specification  in  short  is  that  you  took  your  gun  and  went  out  and 
helped  to  shoot  up  the  town  that  night.  Is  there  any  truth  whatever 
in  that  charge  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  specification  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  not  to  me. 
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Q.  Just  explain  it  briefly  in  your  own  way ;  that  is  the  only  way 
you  can  do  it. 

Senator  Soott.  Explain  what  he  does  in  all  these  positions;  that 
is  what  the  Senator  wants  to  know. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  I  just  w^ant  to  know  what  he  regarded  his 
duties  to  be  that  night  when  he  was  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Senator  Lodge.  His  duties  that  night;  yes. 

The  Witness.  I  will  explain  them  to  you.  A  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  it  is  his  duty  to  stay  there  and  remain 
there  from  the  time  he  receives  his  orders  from  the  captain  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  received  my  orders  from  my  captain — 
all  the  companies  doesn't  do  alike,  but  this  time  I  received,  my  orders 
from  my  captain  to  go  in  charge  of  quarters  and  verify  my  rifles — to 
go  in  charge  of  quarters.  I  verified  my  rifles  and  the  total  of  men  on 
guard.  If  any  man  gets  sick  during  that  time,  I  have  him  go  to  the 
farst  sergeant  to  be  put  on  sick  report,  and  I  takes  him  to  the  hos- 
pital and  marches  them  back.  I  marches  the  men  in  to  breakfast 
and  dinner  and  supper,  and  at  11  o'clock  at  night  I  inspects  the  bar- 
racks, and  I  have  a  check  list  the  first  sergeant  gives  me,  and  on  that 

I  have  all  men  on  guard  and  all  men  on  pass  and  all  men  at  the  hos- 
pital and  special  men  that  are  sleeping  at  other  places;  they  are  all 
on  this  list.  I  have  a  man's  name  on  there,  and  I  have  a  list  of  the 
bunks,  and  after  I  make  my  inspection  I  report  to  the  officer  on  the 
parade  ground  that  there  are  so  many  privates  and  so  many  musicians 
of  my  company  absent,  if  there  are  any  absent,  and  he  answers  and 
goes  and  has  those  men  put  on  the  guard  report,  and  I  goes  to  bed. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  duty  sergeant  is  required  to  stay  up  and  awake  while  he  is 
on  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir;  until  11  o'clock,  when  he  inspects  hi?  com- 
pany. He  inspects  his  company  and  reports  to  the  officer  on  tlie 
parade  ground,  and  that  his  company  is  all  present,  or  if  thei'e  is  any 
absent,  so  and  so  many  noncommissioned  officers,  musicians,  or 
privates,  and  then  he  goes  back  and  goes  to  bed. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Were  you  ever  arrested  and 
court-martialed,  or  arrested,  in  the  Ariny? — A.  I  never  was.  I  was 
twenty-two  years  and  three  months  in  Maryland,  and  I  had  fourteen 
years,  almost,  in  the  Army,  and  I  was  tried  once  for  missing  11 
o'clock  inspection. 

Q.  What  was  your  punishment  for  that? — A.  I  got  fined  $3.  My 
captain  inspected  the  quarters  that  night.  I  was  tried  once  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Army. 

By  Senator  F'oraker  : 

Q.  What  was  the  offense  for  which  you  were  tried  ? — A.  I  missed 

II  o'clock  roll  call. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  It  was  either  1899  or  1900,  sir;  I  disre« 
member  which  it  was,  but  I  was  tried  then. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  that  night  when  you  missed  the  roll  call  ? — A. 
I  was  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  that  you   were  not  present  and   missed  the 
roll  call? — ^A.  In  San  Antonio. 
Q.  You  were  out  in  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  One  thing  I  forgot  to  ask  about.  I  did  not  recall  while  I  was 
examining  the  witness  that  he  was  one  of  those  twelve  men  who  were 
arrested.     You  were  one  of  the  twelve  men  arrested  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  caused  you  to  be  arrested? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Arrested,  I  mean,  at  Brownsville? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  you  were  arrested? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  were  you  arrested  for? — A.  Well,  that  is  the  question 
now. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  what  you  were  ari^ested  for? — A.  I  never 
have  been  told  yet. 

Q.  You  were  shut  up  with  eleven  of  your  comrades  in  the  guard- 
house there  from  the  23d  of  August  until  the  25th,  when  you  left? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  came  with  the  battalion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  you  were  put  off  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  While  the  battalion  went  on  to  Foil  Reno? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  kept  in  confinement  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Until  you  were  discharged  without  honor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  during  that  time  any  charges  were  pre- 
ferred against  you? — A.  Major  Clark,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry, 
told  me  that  the  sixty-second  article  of  war  would  be  preferred 
against  us. 

Q.  The  sixty-second  article  of  war? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  copy  of  the  charge  and  specification  ever  served 
on  you?  Did  you  have  any  copy  given  you,  or  any  notice,  except 
the  verbal  notice  that  he  gave  you? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  brought  to  trial  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  all  the  time  ready  for  trial? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  into  the  record  here  the  charge 
and  specification  preferred  against  Sergt.  Darby  W.  O.  Brawner, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  as  found  at  page  250  of  this  record  which  we 
are  now  taking.  I  will  not  stop  to  read  it  now,  but  I  will  only  say 
that  the  charge  is  of  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  ^ood  order  and 
military  discipline,  in  violation  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war,  and 
the  specification  in  short  is  that  you  took  your  gun  and  went  out  and 
helped  to  shoot  up  the  town  that  night.  Is  there  any  truth  whatever 
in  that  charge? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  specification  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  not  to  me. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  It  was  Lieutenant  Grier  who  took  command  of  the  company 
that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  was  the  officer  of  the  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  will  ask  the  witness  any 
more.  There  are  a  number  of  things,  but  they  have  been  brought  out 
and  covered. 

(At  12  o'clock  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  p.  m.) 

The  charges  and  specifications  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the 
record,  as  follows  : 

Charge  amJ  Mpecifiratioii  preferred  against  ^ergt.  Darby  W.  O.  Brawuer,  Com- 
pany C,  Twenty -fifth  Infantry. 

Charge. — (^onduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  uilHtary  discipline  in 
violation  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification. — In  that  Sergt.  Darby  W.  O.  Brawner,  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other 
company  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  (1)  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30. 
model  1903,  and  did  singly,  or  in  company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown, 
take  part  in  a  disturbance  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  In  which  disturb- 
ance one  citizen  of  said  town  was  killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with 
ball  cartridges  and  firing  said  rifle  in  said  streets  of  said  town,  causing  damage 
to  property'  of  inhabitants  of  said  town. 

This  on  or  about  August  13.  l.f)0(». 

H.    CL.VY    M.    SUPPLEE. 

First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant, 
Tiventy-Hixth  Infantry,  Officer  Preferring  Charge. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.80 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Hemen- 
way,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Fulton,  Blackburn,  Taliaferro,  and  Over- 
man. 

Senator  Warner.  Before  continuing  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
ness, I  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  the  affidavit  of  Darby  W.  O.  Braw- 
ner, the  witness  we  now  have  on  the  stand,  found  on  page  73  of 
Senate  Document  155,  marked  "  B,"  which  is  continued  on  page  74. 

(The  affidavit  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

B". 

Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  August  1^,  1906, 
Fort  Brown,  State  of  Texas,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  Sergt.  Darby  W. 
O.  Brawner.  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who,  being  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says : 

"  I  was  in  charge  of  the  company  quarters  of  Company  C.  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry, on  the  13th  and  14th  of  August,  1906.  I  locked  the  arm  racks  In  the 
company  quarters  between  10  and  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  August  13.  There  were  53 
In  the  racks,  which,  with  the  4  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  guard, 
made  up  to  the  total  number  issued  to  the  men  of  Company  C — that  Is,  57  rifles 
in  all.  The  keys  of  the  arm  racks  were  constantly  In  my  possession.  The  arm 
racks  were  not  opened  until  about  12.15  a.  m.,  August  14,  1906.  for  any  reason 
except  that  about  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  August  13.  1906,  one  rack  was  opened  for 
a  moment  to  allow  the  supemumerarj-  of  the  guard  to  get  his  rifle  in  order  to 
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take  the  place  of  a  member  of  the  ^^uard  who  was  takeu  sick,  and  whose  ritle 
was  at  the  same  time  placed  in  this  arm  rack. 

"About  12.15  a.  m.,  August  14,  lOOfJ,  I  was  awakened  by  a  corporal  of  the 
company,  who  told  me  that  shooting  had  been  going  on  and  that  call  to  arms 
had  been  soundetl  and  to  get  up  and  open  the  ann  racks.  I  went  down  to  the 
first  sergeant  and  askeil  him  what  I  should  do,  whether  I  should  open  the  arm 
racks,  and  he  said,  *  Wait  for  orders.'  Conwrai  Madison,  wliom  I  met  as  I 
was  returning  to  the  squad  r(H>ni.  told  mo  orders  of  the  commanding  olficer 
were  to  open  the  arm  racks.  I  then  opened  three  racks,  the  fourth  having  been 
broken  open  by  the  men  trying  to  get  their  rifles  from  the  racks  to  fall  in  when 
call  to  arms  sounded. 

"  Darby  W.  O.  Bra w  nek. 
"Hcnjeaiit.  Company  C\  lUcenty-flfth  Infantry.'* 

Sworn  to  and  sul ascribed  lx»fore  me  tliis  2()th  day  of  August,  liXHi. 

Samuel  1*.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry, 

Trial  Officer.  Summary  Court. 


Senator  Warner.  I  desire  also  to  offer  in  evidence  the  affidavit  of 
the  witness  Brawner  as  found  on  page  232  of  Senate  Document  155. 
(The  affidavit  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Affidavit  S. — Darby  W.  O.  Brawner.  Company  C.     Aroused  hy  firiny. 

Territory  of  Oklahoma,  County  of  Canadian,  ms: 

Perscmaily  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  duly  authorixed  to 
administer  oaths  in  and  for  the  county  and  Territory  aforesaid,  one  Sergt. 
Darby  W.  O.  Brawner,  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry,  who 
deposes  and  says  that  he  has  been  in  the  United  States  Army  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years — in  Cuba.  El  Caney.  and  Santiago,  in  the  Philii»plnes  April.  1900, 
to  August  1,  1002. 

That  im  August  V^  he  was  garrisoned  at  Fort  Brown  and  was  detailed  in 
charge  of  quarters  Company  C;  betwt»en  12  and  12.20  h(»  was  aroustnl  by  tiring, 
which  sounded  liki»  it  was  a  distance  over  tiie  lirick  wall  in  town,  and  that  he 
rushed  downstairs  to  find  his  first  sergeant,  and  received  orders  as  to  opening 
up  the  gun  racks.  He  found  Sergeant  Ilarley.  who  said,  **  Wait  for  orders." 
While  standing  then*  he  heard  Major  IVnrose  say :  **  Open  those  gmi  racks  and 
fall  in  line  promptly,  and  if  you  can  not  find  n;;ncoinmissi(,ned  officer  in  charge 
of  (luarters.  break  them  open  and  fall  in  line  i)roinptly.*'  He  rushed  ui>stairs 
and  began  to  oi>en  gun  racks,  and  one  that  he  could  not  get  open  was  lu'ciken 
open  and  he  found  all  of  the  guns  intact.  Tlie  men  ran  promptly  and  fell  in 
line,  and  the  roll  was  call(»d  and  the  men  were  all  present  and  accoimted  for. 
He  lighted  a  lantern  and  found  all  of  the  gmi  ra<ks  intact  cxivpt  the  one 
broken  open.     He  remained  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Affiant  further  deposes  and  says  that  to  his  best  knowltnlge  no  firearms  were 
gone  or  used  by  any  members  of  the  Twent>'-fifth  United  States  Infantry  at 
Fort  Brown  prior  to  call  at  arms  as  state<l.  Me  means  by  members  of  Com- 
pany C. 

Darby  W.  O.  Brawnkr. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  nie  tliis  24tli  tlay  ni'  November,  100r>. 

E.  T.  Barbour, 

Notary  Public. 
My  connnission  expires  July  20,  11K>>. 
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Senator  Warner.  I  also  desire  to  introduce  in  evidence  Affidavit  K, 
of  Samuel  Harley,  as  found  on  page  228  of  Senate  Document  155. 
(The  affidavit  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Affidavit  K. — S^amucl  /larley,  first  sergewnt  Company  C.     Relative  to  his 

company. 

Territory  of  Oklahoma.  County  of  Canadian,  ss: 

PersonaUy  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority  duly  authorlased  to 
administer  oaths  in  and  for  the  county  and  Territory  aforesaid,  Sergeant  Samuel 
W.  Harley,  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infnatry,  deposes  and 
says : 

That  he  has  served  for  a  period  of  sixteen  .\c!ars  in  the  United  States  Army, 
having  served  in  the  Sioux  Indian  campaign  in  the  years  181K)  to  1891.  SiouY 
Indians  at  Pine  Ridge,  and  other  engagements,  and  the  campaign  in  Cuba,  being 
wounded  there  in  the  battle  of  El  Caney,  July  1,  1898;  and  also  served  in  the 
war  in  the  Philippines. 

That  he  was  garrisoned  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  on  August  13,  190G,  and  was 
acting  sergeant  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  That  about  the  hour  of 
12.1.^)  o'clock  a.  m.,  August  14,  or  better  known  as  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August. 
t90(),  he  was  arous<Hl  by  firing  and  hearing  the  call  to  arms,  and  dressed  quickly 
as  possible.  He  met  noncommissioned  officer  Sergeant  Browner,  in  charge  of 
quartei*s ;  Sergeant  Browner  asked  him  "  Shall  I  open  the  racks?  "  to  which  he 
replied  **  Wait  for  orders."  He  then  met  Corporal  Washington,  who  informed 
him  that  the  call  to  arms  had  been  sounded.  He  then  Instructed  Corporal 
Washington  to  inform  Sergeant  Browner  to  let  the  men  have  their  guns  and  get 
down  stairs  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some  of  the  men  were  already  downstairs 
without  their  guns,  and  he  sent  them  back  for  their  rifles.  Major  Penrose  asked 
wliy  they  did  not  have  their  guns,  and  a  member  of  tlie  company  replied  that 
they  could  not  get  their  guns  from  the  racks,  as  they  could  not  get  in  them. 
Major  Penrose  ordered  men  to  get  their  guns  if  they  liad  to  break  open  the  gun 
racks.  Sergeant  Browner  opened  as  fast  as  he  could  the  racks  in  the  dark,  but 
the  men  broke  oi>en  one  rack.  He  reported  to  Lieutenant  Grier,  who  took  charge 
of  the  company  at  once. 

Affiant  further  says  that  he  starteii  the  roll  call,  but  as  the  gas  lamps  were 
giving  such  bad  lights  Major  Penrose  ordered  Lieutenant  Grier  to  count  the 
men  and  move  to  the  rear  of  the  ciuarters,  where  they  were  lined  along  stone 
wall  fence  in  position  of  defense,  wliere  they  remained  one  hour.  Captain  Mack- 
lin  then  assunuMl  command,  marched  the  men  in  front  of  (luarters,  and  affiant 
called  roll.  All  men  were  present  and  accounteii  for  excrept  two — Sergeant 
Thomas  and  Private  I^ee — out  of  total  of  57  men  in  the  company.  The  men  not 
accountiHl  for  on  roll  call  were  on  pass.  They  then  marched  back  and  assumed 
a  position  on  guard  and  remained  on  duty  until  about  9  o'clock. 

Affiant  further  alleges  that  upon  examination  of  guns  at  IJ^O  a.  m.  August  14, 
190r),  guns  were  found  intact  and  unfirefl.  In  the  investigation  conducted  by 
General  Garlington,  at  Fort  Reno,  only  seven  men  were  examined  by  him,  and 
are  as  follows,  being  seven  in  number :  Sergeants  Turner,  Holly,  McMurray, 
Thomas,  and  Privates  Lee,  Edward  Johnson,  and  George  Harris. 

That  ac^'ording  to  affiant's  belief  and  knowledge,  no  member  of  his  company 
was  engagetl  in  any  shooting  or  firing  and  num  were  all  accounted  for  on  i^ount 
and  roll  call,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  into  details  or  explanation  of 
any  of  these  facts  at  the  Investigation  that  General  Garlington  conducted. 

Samuel  W.  Harley. 

Sul>scrlbed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  November,  1906. 
[seal.]  K.  T.  Barroctr,  Notary  Public, 

My  tH:)mmi8sion  expires  July  20,  1908. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DARBY  W.  0.  BRAWNER  (COLORED)— Continued. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  WTien  you  left  Niobrara  what  kind  of  ammunition  was  issued 
to  you? — A.  Ball  ammunition,  sir.  Twenty  rounds  of  steel-ball  am- 
munition. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  that  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  we  kept  that  until 
we  got  to  Fort  Brown.  I  disremember  the  day  they  were  taken  up, 
but  it  was  soniewhei-e  almut  the  second  or  third  of  the  month  they 
were  taken  up. 

Bv  Senator  For^vkfui: 

« 

Q.  That  would  be  the  second  or  third  of  August,^  you  mean? — 
A.  \  es,  sir;  somewhere  along  about  the  third.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were  taken  up  the  day  we  mustered,  or  not.  They  were  taken 
up  somewhere  along  about  there. 

Bv  Senator  AVarner  : 

Q.  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  you  did  not  see  Corporal  Madison 
before  the  gun  racks  were  opened,  the  night  of  August  13;  is  that 
correct  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  ? — A.  I  did  see  him. 

Q.  A\Tiere  did  you  see  him? — A.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Corporal  Madison  who  gave  you  orders? — A.  No,  sir; 
(>)rporal  O'Neil.     That  woke  me,  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Corporal  (J'Neil  woke  me.  I  was  awakened  by  Cor- 
I)oral  O'Neil. 

Q.  AMio  was  it  came  to  vou  and  told  you  that  the  orders  were  to 
open  the  gun  racks? — A.  I^rom  Major  Penrose? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Corporal  Madison,  sir. 

Q.  Corporal  Madison? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  also  heard  the  major's 
voice  myf>elf . 

Q.  Yes. — A.  At  the  same  time  he  was  speaking  to  me. 

Q.  I  notice  in  your  affidavit,  which  seems  to  have  been  dated  at 
August  14,  sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  Samuel  P.  Lyon,  captain, 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  that  you 
sav: 

Corporal  Madison,  whom  I  met  as  I  was  returning  to  tlie  squad  nx)m,  told 
me  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  were  to  o[)en  the  arm  racks. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

I  then  opened  three  raelis,  the  fourth  liaviug  bei^u  broken  oi)eu  by  the  men 
trying  to  get  their  rifles  from  the  racks  to  fall  in  when  call  to  arms  sounded. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  exactly  correct. 

Q.  AVhat  correction  would  you  make  in  that? — A.  From  the  way  I 
understand,  the  way  that  the  Senator  reads  it,  the  rack  was  broken 
before  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded,  and  these  racks  wasn't  broke 
until  after  the  call  to  arms  sounded,  and  by  orders  of  the  major,  if 
I  understand  the  way  that  the  Senator  reads  it. 

Q.  That  is  right.  Sergeant;  I  do  not  so  undei-stand  the  affi- 
davit. When  it  says  "  When  call  to  arms  sounded,"  it  does  not 
mean  afterwards.    You  are  right  in  your  explanation,  Sergeant.    In 
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this  affidavit  that  I  liavo  read,  wliich  was  sworn  to  on  the  20th  of 
August,  I  notice  you  say  nothing  with  reference  to  hearing  the  order 
from  Major  Penrose  to  the  men. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  getting  their  arms? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  asked.  I 
was  only  asked  certain  questions,  and  I  answered  just  such  questions 
as  I  was  asked,  sir;  but  I  heard  this  with  my  own  ears. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  that  is  the  reason  you  did  not  ? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

• 

Q.  Now,  yon  have  made  a  number  of  affidavits.  You  have  made 
one  which  has  been  put  in  here  in  connection  with  your  testimony, 
dated  August  14,  1901),  at  Fort  Brown,  sworn  to  before  Captain  Lyon 
on  xVugust  20.  Taking  that  first,  how  was  that  affidavit  made  out? 
Did  you  write  that  out  or  did  you  tell  somebody  what  you  knew,  and 
did  thev  write  it  out  ? — A.  I  told  some  one,  to  the  best  of  mv  knowl- 
edge,  all  I  knew  of  the  facts,  and  it  was  wrote  down. 

Q.  Did  vou  withhold  any  information  from  anybody  at  that 
time? — A.  "No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  affidavit  read  over  to  you  before  you  signed  it? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it — I  mean,  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  read 
it  myself,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  j^repared  and  you  signed  it  and  swore  to  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this  that  you  know  of  ?  I  wiU 
read  it  to  you,  omitting  the  preliminary  part  of  it:  "About  12.15 
a.  m.,  August  14,  1906,  I  was  awakened  by  a  corporal  of  the  com- 
pany, who  told  me  that  shooting  had  been  going  on  and  that  call 
to  arms  had  been  sounded,  and  to  get  up  and  open  the  arm  racks." 
Is  there  anything  wrong  with  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   (Reading:) 

I  went  down  to  the  first  sergeant  and  asked  him  what  I  should  do — whether 
I  should  open  the  arm  racks — and  he  said,  "  Wait  for  ordors." 

Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

Corporal  Madison,  whom  I  met  as  I  was  returning  to  the  squad  roon?,  told 
me  orders  of  the  commanding  otfieer  were  to  open  the  arm  racks. 

Is  that  connect? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.   (Reading:) 

I  then  opened  three  racks,  the  fourth  having  been  broken  open  by  the  men 
trying  to  get  their  rifles  from  the  racks  to  fall  in  when  the  call  to  arms  sounded. 

Is  that  correct,  with  the  explanation  you  made  a  while  ago,  that 
call  to  arms  was  sounded  before  the  racks  were  broken  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  correct,  except  that. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  if  there  is  anything  omitted  from  that  it 
is  not  your  fault,  because  you  did  not  prepare  flie  affidavit  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Another  affidavit  has  been  put  in  evidence,  found  at  page  232 
of  Senate  document  155,  in  which  you  are  made  to  say  what  I  will 
read  to  you.  First,  I  will  ask  you  this:  This  affidavit  is  made  before 
E.  T.  Barbour,  notary  public,  elated  November  24, 1906. 

A.  T  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.    Who  is  that,  sir? 
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Q.  The  notarv  public  is  E.  T.  Barbour,  a  notary  public  for  the 
Territory  of  Oklahoma. — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  make  any  affidavit  to 
him. 

Q.  It  appears  to  be  signed  by  you  and  swoitl  to  before  him. — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  didn't  make  any  affidavit  to  him. 

Q.  You  didn't  make  any?  This  is  the  Constitution  League. — A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn*t  make  any  affidavit  there. 

Q.  You  didn't  make  any  affidavit  there? — A.  I  made  one  to  Mr. 
Stewart. 

Q.  Mr.  Gilchrist  Stewarts — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  one  to  him^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  write  this  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  swearing  to  it  before  a  notary  public — 
that  is,  the  Gilchrist  Stewart  affidavit? — A.  I  did — to  Mr.  Stewart. 

Q.  This  is  the  one,  I  guess. — X,  It  is  all  right  if  it  is  that  one. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  this.     You  are  made  to  say : 

He  rushed  upstairs  Jind  lK»j:an  to  (ipen  i^un  racks,  and  one  that  he  could 
not  get  open  was  broken  open  and  he  found  aU  of  the  guns  intact 

Did  you  say  anything  about  one  that  you  couldn't  get  open  ?  Did 
you  use  such  language  as  that,  which  is  found  in  this  affidavit,  or  do 
you  know? — A.  I  am  not  sure,  because  I  don't  remember.  That 
was  a  considerable  time  back.  It  was  about  three  months  later,  and 
I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  there  any  gun  rack  that  you  tried  to  open  and  couldn't 
open? — A.  No,  sir.  The  fourth  one,  when  I  got  to  the  fourth  one, 
after  opening  the  three,  it  was  already  broken  open. 

Q.  ^ou  unlocked  three? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  last  one  I  got  to 
was  already  opened. 

Q.  I  do  not  see  anything  else  in  this  affidavit.  Now,  he  makes 
you  say : 

He  foimd  Sergeant  Harley,  who  said  "  Wait  for  orders." 

Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  further: 

While  standing  there  he  heard  Major  Penrose  say :  "  Oi)eu  those  gun  racks 
and  fall  in  line  pnnnptiy.  and  if  you  can  not  find  noncommissioned  officer 
in  charge  of  quarters,  break  them  oi)en  and  fall  in  line  promptly." 

Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  mention  Major  Penrose  in  the  first  affidavit,  but 
you  did  in  this  second  one. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVho  wrote  out  that  first  affidavit  that  you  made  at  Fort 
Brown  ? — A.  Captain  Lyon,  captain  of  Company  B. 

Q.  Captain  Lyon  wrote  that  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  did  some  officer  of  your  company  write  it  and  swear  you 
before  Captain  Lyon  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  examined  there  by  Major 
Blocksom,  but  I  don^t  know  whether  he  taken  an  affidavit  of  it  or 
not.  But  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Lyon,  he  asked  me  the  same  questions 
over  again. 

Q*  Did  you  give  the  same  testimony  to  all  and  tell  the  same  storv 
to  all  these  people  as  you  have  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  recol- 
lect.   I  told  the  truth,  as  far  as  I  know  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  withhold  the  truth  from  anybody  at  any  time? — ^A.  I 
did  not. 
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Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  about  this :  You  say  at  one  place  here,  that 
when  you  found  Sergeant  Harley  you  asked  him  whether  you  should 
open  the  gun  racks,  and  he  said :  "  Wait  for  orders." — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that,  or  not,  all  that  you  said  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  all  I  said  to  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  Corporal  O'Neil  having  told  you  that 
the  call  to  arms  had  sounded? — A.  No,  sir.  Through  excitement  I 
didn't  say  anything  to  him,  because  I  thought  if  he  had  heard  the 
call  to  arms  sounded  he  would  have  told  me  to  open  them,  or  not  to 
open  them,  and  he  told  me  to  wait  for  orders. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you,  inasmuch  as  Corporal  O'Neil  had  said 
that  the  call  to  arms  had  sounded,  that  you  should  tell  Sergeant 
Harley  what  had  been  stated  to  you  in  that  respect? — A.  I  should 
have  if  I  had  thought  of  it,  but  through  excitement  I  didn't  think 
of  that  point,  and  I  was  waiting  td  see  an  officer — a  commissioned 
officer — that  is  who  I  wanted  to  see  to  take  orders  from. 

Q.  You  told  us  this  morning  that  you  didn't  know  whether  Ser- 
geant Harley  had  authority  to  tell  you  to  open  a  gun  rack  or  not 
under  such  circumstances? — A.  And  1  doesn't  know  yet.  sir. 

Q.  But  he  was  your  superior  officer,  and  if  he  nad  told  you  to 
open  the  gun  rack A.  I  would  have  obeyed  the  order. 

Q.  Corporal  O'Neil  was  your  inferior  omcer? — A.  Junior  to.  me, 
and  I  didn't  take  orders  from  him. 

Q.  You  could  not  take  orders  from  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  or  not  particular  about  the  officer  in  charge  of  quar- 
ters opening  the  gun  racks?  Are  the  commissioned  omcers,  your 
company  commanders,  particular  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are 
particular,  excepting  if  you  hear  a  call  to  arms — an  alarm  call  goes; 
the  call  to  arms — if  you  hear  it  you  open  them. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  hear  it? — A.  Your  captain,  if  he  hears  it,  he  can 
be  there  almost  by  the  time  the  call  is  sounded;  by  the  time  it  is 
sounded  once  or  twice  he  will  be  there  and  give  you  an  order  to 
ojpen  the  racks,  and  you  take  your  orders  direct  from  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  and  not  from  a  noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  What  I  w^ant  to  get  at  is,  would  you  be  justified,  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  and  practice,  in  opening  the  gun  racks  on  the  word 
of  some  inferior  who  told  you  that  the  call  to  arms  had  been 
sounded? — A.  That  is  a  case  not  covered  in  the  instructions,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not;  but,  in  order  to  be  justified,  I 
wouldn't  do  it,  but  would  wait  for  the  captain  to  come,  and  take 
orders  direct  from  him. 

Q.  You  went  to  Sergeant  Harley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  him? — A.  Because,  in  the  absence  of  the 
company  commander. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  was  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  you  had  no 
officer  with  the  company,  I  understand. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Lieutenant  Grier  did  not  belong  to  your  company? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  he  was  adjutant. 

Q.  Of  the  battalion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Would  you  have  taken  orders,  and  obeyed  them,  from  Sergeant 
Hurley? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  senior  to  me. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  would  shift  the  responsibility? — A.  OflF  of  my  shoulders, 
and  I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Q.  If  you  as  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  should  open  the  gun 
racks,  without  having  an  order  either  directly  from  a  commissioned 
officer  or  from  a  senior  noncommissioned  officer,  what  would  be  the 
result  to  you?-^A.  I  would  be  court-martialed  and  get  fi'om  a  year 
to  eighteen  months. 

Q.  You  would  be  punished  severely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  that  particular  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  would  be  tried,  you  mean,  by  court-martial? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tried  by  court-martial,  and  you  would  suffer  whatever  penalty 
was  imposed  on  you  by  the  court-martial? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  comes 
pretty ^steep  for  anytfiing  of  that  kind. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  have  seen  men  punished  for  such  offenses  since  you  have 
l^een  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  since  I  have  been  around  the  Army 
I  have  seen  a  good  bit  of  it. 

Q.  Corporal  Washington  has  been  mentioned  in  relation  to  this. 
Do  you  remember  now  how  he  was  mentioned  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don*t 
remember  much  about  him. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all,  I  guess.  You  can  go  now,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro. 

Q.  Did  you  state  this  morning  that  you  counted  the  ^ms  in  the 
racks  after  the  men  went  out  and  fell  in  line? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  guns  that  were  left  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  by  lamplight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  lit  your  lamps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  in  your  testimony  this  morning  that  you  had 
not  lit  your  lamp  when  you  counted  the  guns  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  If  you  did,  it  was  a  mistake;  you  had  a  lamp  lit  when  you 
counted  the  guns? — A.  I  would  like  to  make  it  a  little  plainer  there 
to  the  Senator,  if  I  may. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  if  I  can  explain  it,  I  will.  The  men  first  fell 
in  line,  l^hey  fell  in  line  for  Lieutenant  Grier,  and  they  were 
counted,  and  they  were  present;  and  then  when  the  commander  of 
the  company.  Captain  Macklin,  came  they  fell  in  line  again  in  front 
of  barracks  and  were  counted,  and  then  he  called  tor  the  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters  to  count  the  gims,  and  I 
did  so.  He  told  me,  "  Light  a  lamp,  Sergeant,  and  count  the  guns 
in  the  racks,"  and  I  counted  the  guns  and  reported  to  him  how  many 
there  were,  and  he  says  to  the  first  sergeant,  "  That  makes  the  com- 
pany present  and  the  rifles  present,"  and  he  says,  "  Take  the  lamp 
back  in  the  quarters.  Sergeant,  and  remain  there,"  and  I  went  back 
in  the  barracks  and  put  the  lamp  on  a  shelf. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  "intact?" — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  what  it  means? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  say  that  that  gun  rack  was  intact,  what  would 
be  the  meaning  of  it? — A.  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  it. 
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Q.  Voii  say  in  your  affidavit  on  pa^e  '28i2  of  Senate  Document  Xo. 
155,  which  has  been  read  to  you  in  part  by  Senator  Forakcr,  that  you 
lighted  a  lantern  and  found  all  of  the  gun  racks  intact  except  "the 
one  broken  open.  Now,  what  did  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  didn't 
say  that.  I  said  I  lit  the  lanteni  and  found  all  the  guns  present. 
That  is  what  I  said  in  my  testimony.  I  don't  know  what  they  put  it 
down  in  the  l)ook,  but  I  know  what  I  said  in  my  testimony  that  I 
gave.  I  don't  differ  from  that,  because*  I  said  I  found  all  the  guns 
present. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  AMiat  was  the  condition  of  the  racks  at  that  time?  Put  it  in 
vour  own  words.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  racks  then? — A. 
The  racks  had  been  hammered  on  this  part  here,  and  they  was  injured 
on  these  staples  here. 

Bv  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  All  four  of  them? — A.  I  didn't  notice  but  one  in  particular. 
But  I  noticed  that  they  had  been  hammering  them,  and  they  pulled 
the  staples  out  of  one:  but  the  other  three  I  didn't  notice,  ex- 
cept that  they  had  been  chopped  with  an  ax,  the  sharp  part  of  it.  I 
didn't  pay  very  much  attention  to  that,  but  I  unlocked  three  of  them, 
and  when  you  just  unlock  the  rack  and  leave  this  key  in  here  you 
don't  know  whether  it  is  unlocked  or  not,  in  the  excitement. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  that  language  to  mean,  then,  that  all 
the  gun  racks  were  in  proper  condition  except  the  one  that  was  broken 
open? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  didn't  give  that,  either.  Of  course  that 
could  have  been  put  down;  but  I  said  that  the  guns  and  gun  racks 
werc  all  present.  That  is  what  I  gave  in  my  testimony,  that  the 
guns  and  gun  racks  were  all  present,  when  I  gave  my  testimony  to 
my  captain. 

Bv  Senator  Scott  : 

ft/ 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  at  this  gun-rack  business.  AATien  you 
went  up  there  to  open  those  racks,  one  of  them  had  l)een  broken 
open  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  right  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  No;  you  have  got  it  wrong.  Senator. 

Senator  Scott.  Then  I  have  been  listening  wrong  for  two  or  three 
days. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  the  men  were  still  hammering  on  one  when 
I  went  up,  but  it  was  not  broken  open. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  Because  it  is  the  rack  that  set  on 
this  side,  and  if  it  had  been  broken  open  they  would  not  have  been 
hammering  on  it.  You  can  take  the  imagination  for  that,  that  if 
it  was  broken  oi^en  they  would  not  have  been  hammering  on  it.  That 
is  the  onliest  way  I  could  imagine,  that  it  wasn't  broken  open,  to 
come  at  it  in  a  plain  way.  It  was  dark  up  there,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  broken  open  or  not,  but  they  were  still  hammering 
on  it. 

Q.  You  i*emember  swearing  to  this  affidavit,  given  in  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  entire. 
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Q.  Dated  the  24th  of  November,  190G,  before  E.  T.  Barbour,  notary 

fiiblic? — A.  No;  I  didn't  make  any  affidavit  to  that  gentleman  at  all. 
don't  know  him.     I  never  saw  hmi.     I  didn't  make  any  affidavit  to 
him.     I  made  an  affidavit  before  Mr.  Stewart. 

Senator  Fulton.  I  suppose  that  he  was  some  notary  public  that 
they  called  in. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  simply  raised  your  hand  and  took  your  oath  after  you  gave 
this  testimony  to  Mr.  Stewart? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  might  have  been  some  gentleman  sitting,  as  the  ste- 
nographer is  here,  who  would  be  a  notary  public,  before  whom  you 
would  be  taking  the  oath.  Is  that  it,  or  was  there  anyone  present 
but  the  one  man  ? — A.  There  was  no  one  present  but  Mr.  Stewart. 

Q.  Did  you  raise  your  hand  and  go  through  the  form  of  taking  an 
oath  when  you  gave  this  testimony  to  Mr.  Stewart,  or  when  you 
signed  it — before  or  after? — A.  I  will  have  to  study  a  moment. 

Q.  Were  you  sworn  ? — A.  I  have  got  to'  think  whether  I  was  or  not 
I  will  not  answer  that. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  sworn  in  this  matter  before  to- 
day ? — A.  I  wouldn't  like  to  answer  that,  because  I  want  to  tell  you 
there  was  nothing  to  that;  but  I  have  been  sworn  so  many  times  T 
can't  remember. 

Q.  At  what  point*  were  3^ou  sworn  ? — A.  Oh,  every  time  I  saw  some 
one  it  seemed  to  me  like  I  was  sworn  in. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  sworn  by 
Major  Blocksom  and  by  Captain  Lyon  and  by  Major  Penrose,  and 
then  cominff  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  I  was  sworn  in  by  General  Gar- 
lington  ana  General  McCaskey. 

Q.  Yes.  This  later  time,  before  Mr.  Stewart,  you  are  not  sure  of 
that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  will  not  swear  to  that,  because  nearly  every  time 

T  saw  somebociv  it  looked  like  thev  wanted  to  swear  me  in. 

..  .- 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  these  affidavits  and  statements  that  vou  are 
represented  as  having  sworn  to  that  you  did  not  read  yourself  before 
you  signed  them? — A.  Any  affidavits  that  I  swore  to;  did  I  read  it? 

Q.  Did  you  sign  your  name? — A.  I  disremember.  I  think  I  si^ed 
my  name  to  nearly  all  I  saw — all  that  was  asked  of  me;  but  I  didn't 
read  any  of  them.  I  gave  the  testimony  and  swore  to  it,  and  if  they 
put  it  down  the  way  I  said  it  it  was  all  right. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  read  it  yourself  or  that  no  one 
read  it  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Taliaferro.  I  have  finished. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  stenographer  present,  as 
there  is  now,  taking  down  your  words  as  vou  were  talking?  Do  you 
know  whether  there  was  one,  or  not?  Was  there  a  shorthand  man 
present? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

4- 

Q.  You  told  them  what  vou  knew,  and  answered  their  questions^ 
and  then  you  supposed  they  had  written  dowiv^v^T^VVv\Tv^^«rt<feR!SN?^\ — 
A.  Yes,  ar;  just  what  I  told  them. 
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By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  And  you  signed  everything  you  saw? — A.  Everything  I  was 
asked  to  sign  by  an  officer,  I  signed  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  They  told  you  it  was  what  you  had  said,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes, 
sir 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q,  In  this  case,  where  the  oath  was  made  before  Mr.  Stewart,  that 
was  not  a  case,  was  it,  where  there  was  an  army  officer  present? — 
A.  No.  sir;  there  was  no  army  officer  present. 

Q.  And  no  one  was  present  who  had  any  authority  over  you  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  given  at  all,  it  was  given  with  j-our  free  will? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  read  and  write,  of  course,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
read  and  write  a  little. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  enlisted? — A.  I  was  born  in 
Charles  County,  Md. 

Q.  Carroll  County,  Md.  ? — A.  Charles  County. 

Q.  Did  you  enlist  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  enlisted  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue. 

Q.  In  Washington  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  of  any  kind  before  you  went 
into  the  Army? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  since,  except  what  you  told  us  about,  at  San 
Antonio? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had. 

Q.  Nothing  of  any  kind ? — A.  No,  sir;  never  had. 

Q.  And  then  you  simply  missed  a  check  roll  call  and  was  fined 
$3?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  were  reprimanded  but  that  one  time,  were 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  in  the  record. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know,  but  I  wanted  it  in  again.    That  is  all. 

(The  witness  at  this  point  was  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  JEFFEBSON  (COLOBED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  have  given  us  your  full  name,  have  you,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son ? — A.  My  name  is  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  Company  C  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in 
August,  1906  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  it  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  What  position,  if  any,  did  you  hold  in  that  company? — A.  I 
held  the  position  as  room  orderly. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  Room  orderly. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  that  is. — ^A.  Room  orderly  consists  of  a  soldier 
cleaning  up  the  barracks  and  also  seeing  that  the  lamps  and  every- 
thing  around  the  quarters  is  perfectly  clean  for  the  company  com- 
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mander  the  next  morning — at  all  times.  He  also  fill  up  the  lamps  at 
night.  At  8  o'clock  I  lit  the  lamps  in  C  Companjr,  lit  the  lantern  and 
set  it  by  my  bed  for  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  oi  the  quarters  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  into  the  record  here  the  official 
record  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  found  at  page  260  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 155,  furnished  by  the  War  Department. 

(The  record  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

THOMAS   JEFFEBSON. 

EnUsted  January  6,  1892;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Troop  C,  Ninth 
Cavalry,  January  5.  1897.  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;   character,  good. 

Keenlisted  January  14,  1897;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  January  13,  1900,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character,  excellent 

Reenlisted  January  14,  1900;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Januarj^  13,  1903,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character,  good. 

Enlisted  February  15,  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of 
Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  23,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  According  to  this  it  appears  you  enlisted  January  6,  1892. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Ninth  Cavalry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  next  enlistment  was  January  14,  1897? — A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  in  D  Company. 

Q.  And  then  you  reenlisted  January  14,  1900,  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany D,  Twenty-fifth  Inftmtry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  served  until  you  were  discharged  without  honor 
November  23,  1906  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.*^ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  while  you  were  in  the  service? — 
A.  Well,  no,  sir ;  not  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  Were  you  court-martialed  or  anything  like  that? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  I  had  three  or  four.    I  disremember. 

Q.  Yes ;  I  saw  something  of  that  kind.  Wliat  were  those  offenses 
that  you  were  charged  with  : — A.  One  was  disobedience  of  orders  of  a 
noncommissioned  officer  named  Sergeant  Gamble  and  the  other  was  in 
the  Philippine  Islands — missing  check ;  night  check. 

Q.  That  is  check  roll  call  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 
Three  or  four. 

Q.  Were  j^ou  arrested  at  Fort  Brown  with  the  11  other  men? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  those  12  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  company  that  night  at  Brownsville  when  the 
firing  was,  on  August  13? — A.  \es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  in  bed,  asleep. 

Q.  In  bed,  asleep  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Right  in  barracks,  up  above. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Senator  Scott  will  show  you  that  map  and  explain  it  to  you. 
You  were  in  C  Company  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  Upstairs^  sir. 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  lYve  witness.  \s^  ^<K^'aX5^^  ^^^hx»:^ 
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Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  when  the  firing  commenced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  awakened  you? — A.  I  was  asleep  in  C  Company's  quar- 
ters, and  when  I  awakened  1  was  awakened  by  a  shot — it  seemed  to 
me  like  a  pistol.  Immediately  after  that  shot  there  was  several  rapid 
shots  fired.  I  jumi)s  out  of  my  bed  the  first  shot.  I  goes  to  the  win- 
dow opposite  to  where  I  slept — that  is,  in  the  rear,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  building.  When  I  looked  out  of  the  building  I  saw  firing 
going  on.  It  seemed  like  the  firing  was  toward  the  post.  I  kept 
a-looking  out  there  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  say,  so  I  went  back  to 
my  lx»d  and  I  set  there  listening  to  see  whether  any  shots  hit  the 
quarters  or  not,  and  I  heard  the  call  to  arms,  and  when  "To  arms" 
went  everybody  jumped  out  of  their  beds,  and  there  was  such  a  con- 
fusion, all  crymg  for  the  gim  racks  to  be  opened  to  get  their  rifles, 
because  the  man  in  charge  of  quarters  could  not  be  round,  so  there 
was  so  much  confusion  around  there  and  so  much  excitement  that  the 
men  didn't  know  what  to  do.  So  we  stayed  up  there  until  the  gun 
racks  was  opened.  We  stayed  up  there  until  one  man  went  dow^n- 
stairs,  named  Rudy,  and  Major  IVnrose  asked  him,  he  says:  "Why 
don't  you  get  your  guns?"  or  "What  is  the  matter  with  C  Com- 
pany ?  "  so  Rudy  says,  "  We  can't  get  our  guns."  So  the  remark  I 
heard  Major  Penrose  say  was, ''  Get  them  open  some  way.'' 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  that  ccmversation  took  place? — A.  Up- 
stairs— right  by  my  bunk — at  the  gun  rack. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  the  remark 
that  Major  Penrose  made,  ''  Get  the  gun  racks  open."  So  when  the 
order  was  given,  some  man,  I  don't  know  who  it  w^as,  had  an  ax  or 
some  other  material  breaking  the  gun  racks  open,  which  the  gun 
rack  at  my  left  was  bui*st  wide  open.  The  other  one  next  to  it,  the 
chains  was  broke,  snapped  to  pieces,  and  the  other  two,  I  don't 
know^ ;  they  must  have  lieen  hacked  on  some  w  ay  or  another.  I  know 
the  two  on  the  side  I  was  on  was  pretty  badly  damaged,  and  also 
some  of  the  guns.  Some  guns  had  chips — pieces — knocked  out  of 
them,  and  also  had  the  sights  knocked  off  of  them. 

Q.  Go  right  ahead.  Did  vou  hear  this  pounding  on  other  racks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  pounding  on  all  of  the  racks. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  gun? — A.  I  got  my  gun  from  the  rack  that 
was  first  bursted  open.  • 

Q.  You  did  what  ? — A.  I  got  my  gun  from  the  first  rack  that  was 
bursted  open — when  they  first  burst  the  gun  rack. 

Q.  You  got  your  gun  when  they  first  burst  the  gun  rack? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  the  bui*sting  open? — A.  There  was  so 
many  men  crowded  over  the  gun  racks,  and  then  it  was  dark,  and  we 
couldn't  discover  who  it  was. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  going  on  then? — A.  Yes,  sir:  the  firing  was 
going  on.  And  they  all  came  and  got  their  guns,  and  they  couldn't 
get  down — after  we  got  our  guns  we  didn't  have  the  ammunition 
to  use.  We  had  this  reduced  ammunition,  so  that  we  stayed  around 
the  quarters  several  minutes,  until  the  quai*termaster,  named  Mc- 
Murray,  he  issued  us  this  ball  ammunition. 

Q.  Before  we  go  any  further,  tell  us,  when  the  company  formed  down 
below,  whether  the  roll  was  called  or  not. — \.  A\lien  the  company 
was  called  I  had  to  go  downstairs  and  answer  to  my  name.    I  heard 
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my  name  called,  and  I  came  downstairs.  I  didn't  fall  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  company — the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  company  does.  I 
stays  up  there  and  help  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of 
quarters  to  see  that  everything  is  right,  and  when  they  calls  my 
name  I  goes  downstairs  and  answei^s  to  my  name;  and  when  I  got 
down  there  the  first  sergeant  ordered  me  upstairs  to  take  my  place 
with  the  nonconmiissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  So  that  vou  went  upstairs  and  remained  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  it  about  issuing  additional  ammunition? — A. 
We  didn't  have  nothing  but  this  additional  ammunition  until  the 
firing  commenced,  and  then  we  went  down 

Q.  You  say  "  additional  ammunition,"  you  mean  this  guard  am- 
munition?— A.  Yes,  sir;  this  guard  ammunition.  And  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant, he  issued  this  other,  this  ball  ammunition. 

Q.  Had  the  firing  ceased  then  or  not? — A.  The  firing  had  ceased, 
it  seemed  to  me  like,  altogether,  w^hen  C  Company  got  dow-n  and 
called  the  roll. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  with  the  company  on  guard  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  didn't  do  no  guard  duty  at  all. 

Q.  Whei*e  was  vour  gini  during  that  night ;  what  did  you  do  with 
it  i — A.  My  gun,  1  had  it  right  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  wnth  the  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  put  it  back  in  the  rack,  or  what  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  held 
my  gun  out. 

Q.  You  kept  it  in  your  possession  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my 
possession  that  night,  until  along  toward  morning,  when  the  order 
was  that  all  extra  gims  in  the  gun  racks  should  be  put  in  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant's storeroom.  Then  all  the  guns  were  taken,  and  I 
puts  mine  in  the  gim  rack  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  Captain 
Macklin  was  down  there. 

Q.  WTien  you  put  yours  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether,  later,  you  were  required  to  turn  in  your  am- 
munition also. — A.  Well,  sir:  when  my  ammunition  was  turned  in, 
T  turned  it  in,  T  supose,  long  after  the  othei-s  had  turned  theirs  in 
and  the  quartermaster-sergeant  he  says  "  Everybody  turn  in  their  am- 
munition." So  I  suppose  the  rest  of  the  company  turned  in  their 
ammunition,  and  I  turned  mine  in  immediately  afterwards,  after 
everybody  else  had  turned  in  theirs;  because  I  w^as  room  orderly,  and 
had  lots  of  work  to  do,  so  I  turned  in  mine  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant  all  the  ammuni- 
tion that  was  ever  issued  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  turned  in  all  the 
ammunition  there. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  surplus  ammunition  of  any  kind? — A.  No, 
sir,  I  never;  because  they  ain't  supposed  to  have  any. 

Q.  I  know  they  are  not  supposed  to,  but  still  they  might  have; 
that  is  what  we  want  to  find  out. — A.  Everyone  is  supposed  to  turn  it 
in.  The  noncommissioned  officer  inspects  and  sees  that  no  man  has 
any  extra  ammunition. 

Q.  Now,  Jeffei'son,  did  you  ever  clean  one  of  those  guns? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have  cleaned  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Army? — A.  I  was  in  the  Army 
going  on  twelve  years  and  ten  months,  lacking  four  or  five  days. 

Q.  How  often  are  your  guns  inspected  when  you  are  in  garrison? — 
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A.  We  have  inspection  every  Saturday,  a  perfect,  strict  inspection  at 
all  times. 

Q.  Once  a  week  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  clean  one  of  these  guns  after  it  has 
been  fired  five  or  six  times,  so  that  it  will  pass  at  inspection ;  what  is 
your  judgment  about  that? — A.  It  seems  to  me  like  it  takes  an  ex- 
perienced man  about  fifteen  or  twentj^  minutes,  and  a  man  that  is 
very  slow  about  cleaning  a  gun  or  doing  anything  of  that  kind,  it 
takes  him  about  thii-ty  minutes,,  at  least. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  commissioned  officer,  a  captain,  lieutenant, 
lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  or  general  cleaning  one  of  these  guns? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  have  since  I  have  been  in  the  service. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  shooting  that  night  ?-:- 
A.  No,  sir ;   I  never  did. 

Q.  Were  you  outside  of  the  barracks  or  over  the  wall  of  the  reser- 
vation that  night,  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  town  anywhere  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Or  anybody  in  either  your  company  or  in  B  or  D  Companies 
who  did  ? — A.  No,  sir ;   I  haven't  heard  anything  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody 
of  having  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  that  would  lead  you  to 
suspect  anybody  belonging  to  either  one  of  these  companies  of  sup- 
pressing any  information  m  regard  to  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  As  to  who  participated  in  that  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  withheld  any  information  from  anybody  at  any 
time? — A.  I  have  talked  with  lots  of  men  on  the  subject. 

Q.  No;  I  mean  have  you  refused  to  tell  any  officer,  or  anybody,  all 
that  you  might  know  about  this  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  all  questions  fully  and  truthfully,  that 
have  been  asked  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  have,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  made  an  affidavit,  and  I  want  to 
call  his  attention  to  it.  I  had  it  here  a  moment  ago,  but  I  do  not  find 
it  now,  and  you  may  take  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  were  enlisted? — A.  My  home 
was  in  Indianapolis,  in  the  State  oi  Indiana. 

Q.  And  you  enlisted  there  the  first  time  you  enlisted? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  enlisted  at  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested  for  any  offense  before  you  went  into 
the  Army  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  That  is  all  that  I  wanted  to  ask  him. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  In  the  last  of  your  testimony  you  said  that  you  never  heard 
anything  leading  you  to  suspect  any  members  of  either  of  the  compa- 
nies of  being  connected  with  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than 
I  had  a  talk  about  who  I  thought  did  it,  or  something  like  that. 
We  discussed  it  as  a  matter  of  that  kind.  We  discussed  it,  who  we 
thought  did  it,  or  whether  we  suspect^  anyone  in  the  company  did  it. 

Q.  AATiom  did  you  talk  with  about  that? — A.  With  several  mem- 
bers of  the  company. 
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Q.  Did  you  learn  the  next  day  after  the  shooting,  or  the  day  after- 
wards, that  it  was  charged  that  they  had  found  ammunition  such  as 
you  used  in  the  Springfield  rifle  down  there? — A.  I  had. 

Q.  You  heard  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  That  they  had  found  am- 
munition, and  also  found  the  clips  from  the  rifles. 

Q.  Did  that  lead  you  to  suspect  that  possibly  somebody  in  the 
companies  had  been  connected  with  it? — A.  My  ideas  when  I  first 
seen  them,  I  did  think  that  the  soldiers  had  done  it. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  But  afterwards  the  men  got  to  talking  about  it,  and 
tried  to  find  out — at  least  I  tried  to  find  out — and  then  I  said  T  didn't 
believe  that  the  soldiers  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  tliat  possibly  the  soldiers  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  possibly,  you  say? — A.  I  says  that  when  I  heard  that 
the  clips  with  the  cartridges  had  been  found  in  the  town,  and  I  seen 
the  clips  that  they  said  they  found  in  the  rear  of  B  Company,  I  then 
supposed  that  the  soldiers  possibly  had  something  to  do  with  the 
shooting.     That  is  my  reason  for  believing  that  the  soldiers  did  it. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  an^'^body  that  you  thought  that  some  of  the 
soldiers  were  connected  with  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
I  did. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  awakened  by  a  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  that  shooting? — A.  Well,  it  seemed  to 
me  like  the  man  must  have  been  standing  up  by  B  Company,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  pistol  shots  would  fly  right  down  the  line  by 
C  Company  and  the  empty  barracks.  That  is  the  way  it  sounded. 
The  bullets  flying  up  there.  It  seemed  they  went  down  by  the  extra 
barracks.  You  see,  the  empty  barracks  is  on  our  left  going  in  the 
rear  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Yes.  They  call  them  east  of  Company  C.  You  ciin  under- 
stand that  [indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  shots  seemed  to  have  been  fired  from  the  rear  of 
what? — A.  The  rear;  it  must  have  been  shots  from  the  rear  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall  of  B  Company,  right  down  the  line.  It  seemed 
as  though  it  was  right  down  the  line. 

Q.  Just  look  where  Senator  Scott  is  pointing  on  the  map.  You 
see  the  figure  "  1 '"  in  red ;  was  it  coming  up  from  that  direction  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  That  is  the  telegraph  office. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Thev  call  it  the  telegraph  office.  You  saw  the  flash? — A.  Not 
only  one,  but  I  seen  the  flash  of  several  guns. 

0.  Which  way  were  they  all  firing?— Av  It  seemed  like  the  first 
shot  was  fired  and  went  down  the  line,  and  it  seemed  like  the  rest  of 
them  were  firing  at  an  elevation  up  toward  the  quarters. 

Q.  Over  the  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  have  been,  because  it 
was  at  an  elevation. 

Q.  You  could  see  that  plainly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  could  see  the 
flash  from  the  rifles. 

Q.  You  were  standing  at  the  window,  and  you  thought  there  was 
no  danger? — A.  No,  sir;  because  T  seen  the  rifles  elevated  up,  and 
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I  thought  there  was  no  danger;  so  that  I  went  back  to  my  bed,  to 
see  if  there  was  any  striking  the  quartei*s. 

Q.  You  sat  down  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hurry? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hurry  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  those  men  were  shooting  there  for? — A.  I 
never  had  the  least  idea  at  all  what  they  were  shooting  for;  never 
had  the  least  idea.  When  I  was  awakened  fii*st  I  thought  it  was  fire. 
I  thought  it  was  the  call  which  a  soldier  gives  for  fire  or  any  disturb- 
ance around  post.  I  never  thought  it  was  a  disturbance,  but  I 
thought  it  was  a  fire,  or  a  drill,  which  they  generally  have  at  night 
for  fire  call. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  see  the  flashes  of,  where  they 
seemed  to  leave  the  guns  so  as  to  be  firing  over  the  barracks? — A.  To 
my  judgment,  I  think  there  must  have  been  about  75  to  100,  or  maybe 
a  little  more. 

Q.  Did  that  shooting  continue  from  the  same  point? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Wlien  I  heard  the  first  shot  it  seemed  like  they  was  right  from  the 
same  point. 

Q.  How  was  the  light  that  night? — A.  There  was  very  little  light: 
it  was  dark;  I  don't  think  we  had  any  moonlight.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  men  who  were  doing  the  shooting? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  When  you  saw  the  flashes  of  the  guns  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  the  guns? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  see  the 
guns,  I  just  saw  the  flash. 

Q.  About  how  manv  men  would  you  think  were  connected  with 
that  shooting? — A.  \Vell,  sir;  I  believe  there  must  have  l>een  10  or 
12;  nuivbe  a  little  more. 

Q.  ^  ou  have  heard  considerable  shooting  since  you  have  been  a 
soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir;   I  have. 

Q.  So  you  can  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  number 
engaged  in  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  must  have  been  about 
10  or  12,  or  mavl)e  more. 

Q.  Yes;   but  that  many  at  least,  you  think? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  again;  taking  this  building  here  which  has  been  known 
as  a  telegraph  office,  you  know  where  that  telegraph  office  was? — A. 
Yes,  sir;   I  know,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  those  flashes  with  reference  to  that? — A.  They 
wasn't  nowhere  up  near  that. 

Q.  Just  come  here  and  point  on  the  map  so  that  you  can  tell  about 
where  they  were. — A.  I  don't  understand  the  map,  but 

(Senator  Warner  here  explained  the  map  to  the  witness.) 

Bv  Senator  Warner: 

ft- 

Q.  B  and  C  quartei>>  are  here,  and  D  quartei's  are  down  the  other 
side  of  the  gate.     Now  you  understand  the  situation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  just  point  out  as  near  as  you  can  where  those  flashes 
were. — A.  Those  flashes  were  right  in  here,  behind  B  and  C. 

Q.  In  the  road? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  B  Company  there  is  an  alley 
runs  right  in  rear  of  B  Company's  quarters. 

Q.  Here  is  the  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets; 
this  was  the  allev  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  shooting  seemed  to  be  where,  now? — A.  Right  in 
here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  At  the  mouth  of  the  alley? — A.  At  the  mouth  of  the  alley; 
right  in  there. 

Q.  At  the  mouth  of  the  alley  and  garrison  road  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  parties  remained  there  during  the  shooting? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  seemed  as  though  they  remained  there  until  after  D  Company 
had  patrolled  the  town,  so  I  understand. 

Q.  How  many  feet  was  that,  would  you  think,  from  the  barracks? — 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  judge  about  75  feet. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  what  it  has  been  estimated  to  be  in  the  examina- 
tion of  another  witness.      About  75  feet? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

•  Q.  So  that  these  people  were  standing  out  there,  75  feet  away  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  standing  out  of  the  window,  looking  in  this 
direction  [indicating]  ? — A.  I  wasn't  standing  out.     I  was  inside. 

Q.  You  were  standing  at  the  window  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Looking  at  them  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Seeing  the  flashes  of  the  gims? — ^A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  shooting? — A.  It  must  have 
Ijeen  six-shooters  and  Winchesters,  or  maybe  shotguns.  It  seemed  it 
was  a  mixed-up  affair. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  seemed  part  pistol  and  part  Winchester.  It 
sounded  to  be  very  loud,  and  some  seemed  to  be  more  explosion  than 
what  others  were. 

Q.  Then  as  I  understand  you,  before  you  had  jgotten  downstairs  to 
C  Company  after  the  racks  were  opened,  the  firmg  had  ceased? — A. 
It  seemed  to  me  when  C  Company  had  fallen  downstaii"s  altogether 
that  the  firing  had  ceased. 

Q.  Yes;  and  you  say  there  was  gi'eat  confusion  up  there  in  C 
Company? — A.  Yes,  sir:  great  confusion,  because  they  couldn't  find 
their  noncommissioned  officer  to  open  the  racks. 

Q.  Where  did  the  noncommissioned  officer  sleep  ? — A.  He  slept  on 
that  end  of  the  barracks  in  two  little  rooms,  I  guess  about  four  feet 
wide. 

Q.  AVlien  vou  sav  ''  That  end  of  the  barracks/'  vou  mean  the  end  of 
the  barracks  farthest  from  the  gate  ? — A.  We  were  at  the  gate ;  they 
slept  at  the  end  next  to  the  gate. 

Q.  Toward  the  gate?  I  didn't  mean  to  say  from  the  gate. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upstaii's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^^Tio  was  he  ? — A.  Sergeant  Brawner.  I  don't  know  what  other 
noncommissioned  officer  slept  with  him. 

Q.  Your  business  was  to  clean  the  lamps? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  clean 
all  the  lamps. 

Q.  To  keep  them  clean  and  to  keep  them  full  of  oil  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  as  to  be  ready  to  l>e  lit  in  any  emergency? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  placed  the  lamp  down  by  your  lx»d,  you  say,  for 
the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
placed  the  lantern  at  the  bed  for  the  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  quarters.  He  takes  a  check  eveiy  night  to  see  whether 
every  man  in  the  quarters  that  ain't  on  pass  is  in,  and  if  any  are 
absent  he  repoits  to  the  officer  of  the  day  so  many  men  absent. 
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Q.  Now,  where  did  you  place  that  lantern? — A.  After  I  put  the 
lights  out  all  over  the  building  all  the  lamps  goes  out  all  over  the 
building  except  the  first  sergeant's  lamp.  That  was  at  9  o'clock,  and 
aften  9  o'clock  I  goes  to  bed  and  leaves  a  lantern  setting  down  beside 
my  bed  for  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  to  take 
it  and  check  with  it. 

Q.  That  was  your  orders? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  place  to  keep  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  lantern  lit? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  gets  it. 

Q.  Was  it  lit  when  you  left  it  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  left 
to  go  to  bed  it  was  there. 

Q.  It  was  clean  and  had  plenty  of  oil  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was 
perfectly  clean  when  I  left  it  beside  my  lied.  lit. 

Bv  Senator  P^oraki-ir: 

• 

Q.  That  was  at  0  O'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  9  o'clock. 
Q.  AMuit  was  it   left  there  for? — A.  It  was  left  there   for   the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  quarters  to  take  the  check  with  ever}'  night. 
Q.  At  11  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  is  what  T  wanted  to  get  at. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  up  and  awake  in 
quaii:ers  after  11  o'clock? — A.  No,  sir;  we  are  supposed  to  have  a 
guard  on  post  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  The  guards  are  supposed 
to  be  walking  i)ost. 

Bv  Senator  Warner: 

• 

Q.  When  was  it  you  saw  Sergeant  Brawner? — A.  When  I  seen 
Sergeant  Brawner — I  think  it  was  when  he  came  upstairs,  I  think, 
to  unlock  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  AMiere  was  his  lantern  then  ? — A.  I  don't  know  where  his  lan- 
tern was.     lie  must  have  left  it  in  his  room. 

Q.  Did  he  have  it? — A.  I  don't  think  he  had  it.  He  may  have 
had  it,  but  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Whni  did  he  do? — A.  He  came  up  and  unlocked  one  or  two  of 
the  gun  racks  after  the  order  was  given  to  break  them  open. 

Q.  How  uumy  did  he  unlock? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  dont  know  how 
many  he  unlocked,  but  I  suppose  it  was  about  one  or  two,  because  I 
know  the  other  two  was  already  bursted  oj>en,  and  I  know  that  he 
didn't  unlock  those  two  that  I  slept  by. 

Q.  The  two  that  you  slept  by  were  bursted  open  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Yhat  do  you  mean  by  being  "bursted  open?  " — A.  They  were 
hit  with  an  ax. 

Bv  Senator  Taliaferro: 

ft' 

Q.  Explain  on  this  point  just  how  they  were  broken  open. — A. 
They  were  hit  right  there  and  this  thing  was  bursted  apart  [indicat- 
ing on  the  gun  rack]. 

Bv  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  is,  the  lo<'k  was  knocked  off? — A.  More  than  the  lock. 
Pieces  like  that  was  all  knocked  oflf  [indicating]. 

Q.  AVlien  you  say  that  this  was  all  thrown  open,  this  is  the 
belt  that  holcls  the  rifles  in  place,  and  that  was  thrown  back  [indi- 
catiDg]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  thrown  back,  and  this  steeple  was  out. 
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Q.  That  is  the  staple  in  which  the  lock  was  fixed  over  the  hasp  ? — 
A. -Yes,  sir;  and  also  this  piece  right  in  here  was  biirsted  out,  all  to 
l)ieces  [indicating].     The  blacksmith  had  to  take  them  and  fix  them. 

Q.  That  was  the  condition  of  the  two  next  to  your  bed  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  One  you  say  was  unlocked.  How  about  the  other  two? — A. 
The  other  two  that  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  banister,  the  step, 
they  might  have  been  unlocked  by  Sergeant  Brawner,  because  they 
wasn't  buret  open  and  knocked  up.  They  wasn't  damaged  near  so 
bad  as  the  two  on  my  side. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Both  of  these  racks  you  speak  of  were  so  broken  open  that  any- 
body could  see  that  they  were  broken  open,  and  could  get  a  gun  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  could  get  their  guns  any  time  they  wanted  to. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  about  the  light  there ;  how  could  a  person  see  to  hit  that  if 
you  had  no  light? — A.  That  night  there  wasn  t  no  light  that  I  know 
of  in  the  quarters.  T  heard  a  man  tell  me  to  light  the  light,  but  then 
the  report  was,  another  man  says,  not  to  light  them ;  so  that  T  didn't 
light  the  lights  at  all,  because  I  supposed  that  in  CAse  of  firing  like 
that  when  a  man  didn't  know  what  it  was  it  was  danger  to  his  life, 
because  they  would  shoot  right  into  a  plac^  where  they  seen  a  party 
standing. 

Q.  Was  the  shooting  going  on  then? — A.  When  the  call  to  arms 
went,  the  shooting  was  going  on,  and  that  is  when  we  got  up,  and 
you  can  see  that  if  we  lit  a  lamp  in  the  quarters,  all  from  the  outside 
could  see  the  men  inside  to  shoot  at  them. 

Q.  And  the  men  outside  might  then  shoot  at  the  barracks  instead 
of  over  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  shoot  wherever  they  seen  a  man  stand- 
ing. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Because  the  gun  racl^  set  almost  right  in  front  of  a 
window. 

Q.  Did  you  count  the  guns  there  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
not  my  place  to  count  them.  . 

Q.  Were  the  guns  counted? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  down  with  the  company  at  all  ? — A.  I  went  down 
only  when  my  name  was  called. 

Q.  Then  you  were  excused? — A.  Yes,  sir;  then  I  was  excused  and 
went  back  up  in  quarters. 

Q.  Then,  what  did  you  do  with  the  guns? — A.  I  held  my  gun  until 
the  order  was  issued  to  bring  the  extra  guns  down,  and  then  I  taken 
my  gun  down. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  some  time  in  the  morning;  I 
don't  know  just  what  time  it  was;  I  know  it  was  before  daylight. 

Q.  Was  it  before  reveille? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  before  reveille. 

Q.  You  didn't  gq  out  on  guard  duty  that  dav? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  go. 

Q.  You  were  excused,  being  there  in  the  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
don't  do  no  guard  duty  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Madison  there  that  night? — A.  I  heard 
his  voice;  \  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Harley? — ^A.  I  seen  Sergeant  Harley 
when  I  went  downstairs,  when  he  called  my  name. 
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Q.  You  did  not  see  him  at  any  other  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
see  him  at  any  other  time. 

Q.  Wlien  was  it  you  saw  Sergeant  Madison  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  Ser- 
geant Madison ;  I  heard  Sergeant  Madison. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say? — A.  He  was  one  of  the  men,  I 
think,  that  told  me  not  to  light  the  lights. 

Q.  Was  he  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  No,  sir;  but  he  was  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  and  I  was  supposed  to  obey  him. 

Q.  WTio  was  the  officer  there  to  give  orders  that  night? — A.  The 
senior  sergeant  was  supposed  to  give  orders.  The  first  sergeant,  he 
was  downstairs,  but  the  senior  sergeant  was  supposed  to  give  orders. 

Q.  Who  was  the  senior  sergeant  there  in  the  quarters,  if  you 
know? — A.  I  disremember  who  was  the  senior  sergeant  in  the  com- 
pany, now. 

Q.  Did  vou  know  of  any  trouble  that  the  members  of  the  company 
had  had  there  at  Brownsville? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  seen,  in  fact,  where 
Private  Reed  had  got  thrown  into  the  river  down  there. 

Q.  The  Rio  Grande  River? — A.  The  Rio  Grande  River.  And 
Private  Newton  got  hit  over  the  head  with  a  revolver. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  there  was  considerable  feeling  there  in 
Brownsville? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  say  that,  l>ecause  I  never  had 
no  feelings  against  them  myself. 

Q.  You  knew  that  order  was  issued  on  the  night  of  the  13th  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  all  to  be  in  barracks  by  8  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  8 
o'clock — retreat,  it  was.  T  was  upstairs.  I  went  out  on  the  front 
parade,  and  I  heard  the  first  sergeant  saying  something  to  the  com- 
pany, but  I  didn't  quite  understand  what  it  was,  and  so  when  the 
men  came  in  I  asked  some  of  them  what  was  that  order  read  down 
there,  and  thev  said  there  was  an  order  issued  by  the  commanding 
officer  that  each  and  every  man  would  come  in  before — by — 8  o'clock. 
So  I  told  them  it  didn't  apply  to  me,  because  I  didn't  go  out,  nohow. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  not  concerned  about  the  order? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  wasn't  concerned  about  the  order,  because  T  thought  there  was 
some  kind  of  drill — night  drill — or  something  which  we  generalW — 
usually — had. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Continuing  my  examination  of  the  witness,  I  find,  Jefferson,  at 

Sage  515  of  this  Senate  Document  155,  what  purports  to  be  an  affi- 
avit  made  by  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dated  the  12th  day  of  September,  1906,  before  Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
captain  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  summary  court,  made  at  Fort  Reno, 
Okla.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  you  this  affidavit.  Do  you  remember  making 
this  affidavit? — A.  I  remember  making  an  affidavit  before  Lieutenant 
Hav,  of  C  Company. 

(J.  Before  Lieutenant  Hay  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  your  second  lieutenant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  that  affidavit? — A.  I  disremember  what 
dav  it  was,  and  what  month. 

Q.  Was  it  at  Fort  Brown,  or  Fort  Reno,  or  where? — A.  It  was  at 
Fort  Reno. 

Q.  At  Fort  Reno?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  any  before  Captain  Lyon?  I  mean,  did  you 
make  your  narration  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Captain  Hay?  You  seem 
to  have  been  sworn  by  Captain  Lyon. — A.  I  was  sworn  by  Captain 
Lyon. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  by  Captain  Lyon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  Lieuten- 
ant Hav,  he  wrote  down  the  affidavit. 

Q.  Well,  he  has  written  out  a  very  important  affidavit  here,  and  I 
want  to  read  it  to  you  and  see  what  you  have  got  to  say  about  it.  I 
want  you  to  listen  carefully  to  this.     This  reads : 

PersonaHy  appi)eared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Thomas 
Jefferson,  a  private  of  Comp«iiij'  C,  T\\*entj'-flfth  Infantry,  who.  toeing  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  siiys,  as  follows: 

That  he  went  to  bed  in  his  company  quarters  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  about  9 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  August  18-14,  190<5,  and  was  awakened  by  the  report  of  a 
shot  in  the  mfddle  of  the  night. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  I  didn't  say  in  the  middle;  T  said  about  be- 
tween 11  and  12.  " 

Q.  A^Tiat  is  that?— A.  Between  11  and  12. 

Q.  WTiat  was  between  11  and  12? — A.  The  shooting.  I  told  him 
I  thought  that  was  when  it  was. 

Q.  About  the  middle  of  the  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  them  your  story,  and  then  they  wrote  this  out,  using 
their  own  language  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.   . 

Q.  To  continue  reading  from  the  affidavit : 

that  then  he  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  in  the  direction  of  where  the 
shot  came  from,  this  l)eing  toward  the  rear  of  B  Company's  quarters. 

Is  that  correct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  it  says: 

He  saw  from  the  flash  of  a  gun  a  man  was  firing  from  inside  the  wall — on 
the  side  nearest  to  the  (piarters — between  the  rears  of  B  and  C  Companies. 
This  man  seemed  to  be  firing  high  and  up  over  the  quarters.  He  fired  six 
shots.  At  the  same  time  about  10  men,  who  were  scattered  along  the  wall, 
either  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  or  on  the  inside  of  it,  in  rear  of  B  Company's 
quarters,  were  keeeping  up  a  steady  fire,  and  fired  probably  100  shots  or  over. 

A.  I  don't  remember  saying  that. 

Q.  First,  did  you  see  anybody  inside  of  the  wall  shooting? — A.  I 
said  that  they  must  have  been  on  the  inside  or  outside,  down  to- 
ward B. 

Q.  On  the  inside  and  outsi4e  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  vou  tell  us  whether  they  were  on  the  inside  or  the  out- 
side?— A.  "So,  sir;  it  was  too  dark  for  me  to  tell  whether  they  were 
on  the  inside  or  the  outside,  except  these  men  that  were  up  near  where 
I  was,  where  you  could  kind  of  see  the  wall. 

Q.  You  sai^  you  saw  some  man  fire  six  shots  high  in  the  air.  Did 
you  make  that  statement  to  Lieutenant  Grier? — A.  I  don't  know  that 
J  made  that  stateuient.  I  told  him  I  seen  several  shots,  and  they  were 
lifted  high  in  the  air,  but  I  didn't  say  how  many  shots. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  sentinel  who  was  on  duty? — A.  No,  sir;  be- 
cause the  sentinel  is  right  under  the  porch — well,  he  wasn't  right 
under  the  porch,  but  you  couldn't  see  him — under  the  window. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  him  from  where  you  were? — A.  No,  sir;  l)e- 
cause  the  porch  extends  out  over  where  the  sentry  walks. 

Q.  Wliere  do  you  think  these  shots  came  from,  inside  or  out? — A. 
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I  still  say  they  came  from  the  inside  or  outside.  I  don't  know  which 
it  was. 

Q.  Which  one  do  you  think  it  was,  inside  or  outside,  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge? — A.  They  were  close  to  the  wall.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  were  inside  or  out.  They  might  have  been  inside  or 
miffht  have  been  outside. 

Q.  They  might  have  been  on  either  side,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  they  were  from  the  rear  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  quote  again  from  this  affidavit : 

These  men  seemed  to  be  firing  high,  but  he  could  not  teU  in  what  direction  they 
were  firing. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  No,  sir;   I  told  him  what  direction,  because  I 
told  him  they  were  shooting  high  and  elevated  over  the  quarters. 
Q.  Over  the  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.   (Reading  further  from  the  affidavit) : 

And  while  they  were  still  firing  he  went  back  and  sat  down  on  his  bed  to  listen 
whether  any  of  the  shots  were  hitting  the  quarters  or  not. 

That  is  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading) : 

None  seemed  to  be  hitting  the  quarters,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
firing  was  not  at  the  quarters. 

A.  Yes,  sir;   that  is  cort-ect. 
Q.   (Reading)  : 

Then  call  to  quarters  sounded,  and  he  went  outside  to  fall  in  with  the  com- 
pany. 

Is  that  correct?  Did  you  go  out  to  fall  in  with  the  company? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;   when  my  name  was  called  I  went  out. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  anything  alK)ut  your  name  being  called  in  this 
affidavit. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

That  the  firing  ceaseil  wliile  he  was  still  sitting  on  his  bed. 

A.  AVhile  I  was  still  what? 

Q.  That  the  firing  ceased  while  you  were  still  sitting  on  your  bed. — 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Is  that  correct? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  sav  that  to  anvbodv? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

That  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  the  persons  who  were  firing  while 
standing  at  the  window. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  That  is  true. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

That  no  one  else  was  standing  «t  the  window  while  he  was  standing  there. 

A.  That  is  true. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

And  that  he  saw  no  one  else  standing  at  any  of  the  windows  looking  out. 

A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

that  he  thinks  that  the  first  shot  fired  was  a  pistol  shot. 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

as  it  made  a  very  shaii)  report. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  pistol  shots  sharp? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  seem  to  be  more 
sharper  than  anv  other. 

Q.  What  kind  of  report  does  the  army  rifle  make?  Is  not  that  a 
sharp  report  also? — A.  I  don't  think  myself  it  is  such  a  sharp  report 
as  a  pistol.     It  has  got  more  of  a  kind  of  a  dull,  lonesome  sound. 

Q.  Your  rifle  has  got A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  pistol  has  a  sharper  sound  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Than  the  Springfield  has  gpt? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  He  saA^s  it  has  a  "  lonesome  "sound. 

The  WrTNESS.  Yes,  sir;  a  lonesome  sound. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  (Reading:) 

That  he  thinks  that  some  of  the  rest  of  the  shots  were  fired  by  rifles,  as  the 
reports  of  these  were  louder  and  not  so  shari>,  and  some  by  pistols. 

That  is  to  sav,  you  think  they  were  both  by  rifles  and  pistols? — 
A.  Yes,^  sir;  I  kind  of  thought  "once  that  they  were  both  rifles  and 
pistols,  but  I  made  the  statement  that  it  was  Springfield  rifles. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  made  it  in  the  report  that  it  was  Springfield 
rifles. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  the  Springfield  rifles  like  you  used? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

That  he  does  <Qot  know  who  did  this  shooting  or  has  not  heard  anything  to 
lead  him  to  suspe<*t  any  particular  i^erson  or  persons  of  being  concerned  in  this 
shooting. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  # 

Q.  That  is  all  right,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  signed  that,  apparently? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  swore  to  it,  apparently? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  Captain  Lyon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  read  over  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;  it  wasn't  read  over  to 
me. 

Q.  It  was  not  ? — A.  Not  that  I  knows  of,  it  wasn't.  I  remember  of 
signing  it. 

Q.  You  do  remember  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  they  ask  you  to  sign  an  affidavit  without  reading  it  to 
you  ? — A.  I  never  read  mine,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember? — A.  I  don't  know  what  the  rest  of  the 
men  did. 

Q.  But  whether  you  did  or  not,  still  the  statement  in  there  is 
practically  correct,  and  you  have  no  recollection  of  making  any 
other? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  recollection  of  making  any  other. 
But  what  I  said  here,  I  think,  I  have  told  to  the  War  Department. 

Q.  You  have  told  to  the  War  Department  the  same  thing? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  same  thing  that  I  have  said  here  to-day. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  tell  it  to  the  War  Department? — A.  I  was 
working  for  Lawyer  Block 
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Q.  You  are  working  for  whom? — A.  Lawyer  Block — ^Mr.  Block; 
a  noted  republic,  I  suppose  it  is.  He  asked  me  was  I  a  discharged 
soldier,  and  I  told  him  yes;  so  that  he  telephoned  up  to  the  War 
Department  to  send  me  out  to  Washington  Barracks,  and  I  went  out 
to  Washington  Barracks  and  gave  them  a  letter,  and  so  they  sent  it 
up  to  the  War  Department,  and  about  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
General  Davis  sent  for  me  up  to  the  War  Department. 

Q.  The  Judge- Advocate-General  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  happened  then  ? — A.  He  set  me  down,  and  I  gave  him  the 
testimony. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  substantially  the  same  testimony  that  you 
have  given  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  tell  him  as  to  the  kind  of  arms  you  thought  were 
used  in  this  firing? — A.  I  told  him  I  thought  they  were  pistols  and 
rifles  and  shotguns — a  rather  mixed  affair. 

Q.  You  told  him  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  statement  with  a  view  to  reenlistment? — 
A.  Well,  not  particularly  to  roenlist,  at  all.  but  just  to  clear  myself, 
to  show  him  that  I  was  innocent;  which  I  read  in  the  paper  he  said 
that  if  any  soldier  would  prove  his  innocence  he  would  reconsider 
the  matter. 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  President  would  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  what  I  read  in  the  paper. 

Q.  And  you  went  there  to  give  this  testimony  before  General  Davis, 
to  satisfy  him  that  you  were  innocent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  ^Mien  was  it  you  did  this? — A.  I  disremember  what  date.  I 
think  it  was  last  month — I  know  it  was  last  month. 

Q.  Was  it  since  this  inv^estigation  commenced? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
before  this  investigation. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  resolution  for  this  investigation  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  or  afterwards? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  was — I 
am  not  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  afterwards,  Jefferson,  when  you 
got  a  subpoena  or  a  notice  from  General  Davis  to  come  there? — 
A.  It  might  have  been  afterwards  or  before.  I  disremember  when 
it  was. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  one  or  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  that  statement  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  left 
the  statement  and  my  discharge,  too. 

Q.  You  left  your  aischarge  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  got  your  discharge  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  your  discharge  without  honor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  got  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  got  all  of  them. 

Q.  He  has  all  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  report  from  him  as  to  whether  you  can 
reenlist  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  further  communication  from  him? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  several  weeks  ago  or  maybe  a  month  ago? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  may  have  been  three  weeks  ago  at  least. 

Q.  Had  you  made  an  application  to  reenlist? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
make  any  application  at  all, 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  anything  about  where  these  shots  seemed  to  be 
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that  you  heard  when  you  were  awakened? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I 
told  him  I  thought  they  were  in  rear  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Inside  or  outside  of  the  wall? — A.  I  said  I  thought  they  were 
inside  or  outside;   I  told  him  one  of  the  two. 

Q.  You  told  him  that  you  couldn't  tell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  while  ago,  in  your  examination  in  chief,  you  said  that  these 
were  behind. — A.  Well,  that  is  behind 

Q.  Outside  of  the  wall. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  behind  or  outside 
the  wall. 

Q.  You  told  him  behind  and  outside  the  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  your  best  impression  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  make  a 
note  that  I  desire  to  have  a  subpoena  issued  for  Gen.  George  B.  Davis, 
Judge- Advocate-General  of  the  Army,  a  subpcpna  duces  tecum,  to 
bring  this  man's  affidavit  with  him.  I  will  not  ask  him  to  come  here 
imtil  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  which  will  probably  be  on 
Monday,  but  I  want  him  subpoenaed  to  appear  forthwith  and  to  bring 
with  him  any  statement  in  writing  that  he  has  made  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  late  private  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  dis- 
charged without  honor  November  23,  1906. 

Senator  Warner.  I  now  desire  to  insert  in  the  record  in  connection 
with  this  witness's  testimony  his  affidavit  which  has  been  referred  to, 
found  on  page  515  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  intended  to  put  that  in  myself. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, a  private  of  Company  C.  Tw-enty-fifth  Infantry,  who.  being  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  as  follows : 

That  he  went  to  bed  in  his  company  quarters  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex..  alx)ut  9 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  August  13-14,  1006.  and  was  awakened  by  the  rciwrt  of 
a  shot  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  that  then  he  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  in  the  direction  of  where  the  shot  came  from,  this  being  toward  the  rear 
of  B  Company's  quarters.  lie  saw  from  the  flash  of  a  gun  that  a  man  was 
firing  from  inside  the  wall  (on  the  side  nearest  to  the  quarters),  between  the 
rears  of  B  and  C  Companies.  This  man  seemed  to  be  firing  high  and  up  over 
the  quarters.  He  fired  six  shots.  At  the  same  time  about  ten  men  who  were 
scattered  along  the  wall,  either  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  or  on  the  inside  of 
it,  in  rear  of  B  Company's  quarters,  were  keeping  up  a  steady  fire  and  fired 
probably  100  shots  or  over.  These  men  seemed  to  be  firing  high,  but  he  could 
not  tell  in  what  direction  tliey  were  firing,  and  while  they  were  still  firing  he 
went  back  and  sat  down  on  his  bed  to  listen  whether  any  of  the  shots  were 
hitting  the  quarters  or  not.  None  seemed  to  be  hitting  the  quarters,  so  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  firing  was  not  at  the  quarters.  Then  call  to  quar- 
ters sounded  and  he  went  outside  to  fall  in  ^ith  the  company ;  that  the  firing 
ceased  while  he  was  still  sitting  on  his  bed;  that  It  was  so  dark  that  he 
could  not  see  the  persons  who  were  firing  while  standing  at  the  window ;  that 
no  one  else  was  standing  at  the  window  while  he  was  standing  there  and  that 
he  saw  no  one  else  standing  at  any  of  the  windows  looking  out ;  that  he  thinks 
that  the  first  shot  fired  was  a  pistol  shot,  as  it  made  a  very  shart  reiwrt ;  that 
he  thinks  that  some  of  the  rest  of  the  shots  were  fired  by  rifles,  as  the  reports 
of  these  were  louder  and  not  so  sharp,  and  some  by  pistols;  that  he  does  not 
know  who  did  this  shooting  or  has  not  heard  anything  to  lead  him  to  suspect 
any  particular  person  or  persons  of  being  concerned  in  this  shooting. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 
Private,  Compcmy  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  this  12th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1906. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Summary  Court. 

(The  witness  was  here  excused.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SOLOMON  P.  O'NEIL  (COLOBEB). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Give  us  your  name  in  full. — A.  Solomon  P.  O'Neil. 

Q.  How  old  are  vou? — A.  Twentv-nine  years  old,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  late  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  In- 
fantry? — A*  In  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  belonged  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVliat  company? — A.  I  was  in  Company  C  of  the  Twenty -fifth 
Infantry. 

Q.  AA^ere  you  with  it  at  Fort  Brown  in  August  last? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  place  the 
official  record  of  Corporal  O'Neil's  service,  furnished  by  the  War 
Department,  as  found  at  page  256  of  Senate  Document  155  . 

The  record  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  as  follows: 

SOLOMON    P.    O'NEIL. 

Mustered  In  July  8,  1808;  was  nuistered  out  as  a  private  of  Company  F. 
Eighth  United  States  Vohinteor  Infanti-y,  March  (>,  1800;  character  not  of 
record. 

Reenlisted  March  18,  1800:  was  dis<'hargetl  as  a  private  of  Company  B, 
TH\'enty-fourth  Infantry.  March  17,  1002,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  March  18.  1002;  was  discharged  as  a  conwral  of  Company  B, 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  March  17,  1005.  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  very  good. 

Reenlisted  June  2.  1005;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal  of 
Company  C,  Twent>'-flfth  Infantry,  November  24,  lOOC. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  From  this  record  it  appears  that  you  were  first  mustered  in 
July  8,  1898.  Where  did  you  live  at  that  time? — A.  In  C!olumbia, 
Tenn. 

Q.  Were  you  a  native  of  Tennessee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  continuously  in  the  service  since  July  8,  1898, 
down  until  you  were  discharged  without  honor  November  24,  1906? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  only  twelve  days  I  was  out,  when  I  went  out  of  the  vol- 
unteers. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  discharged  you  were  serving  as  a  corporal 
in  Company  C? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  firing  in  Brownsville  the  night  of  August 
13? — ^A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  it  commenced.  Corporal? — A.  I  was  in 
my  company's  quarters — in  C  Company's  quarters,  in  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  Upstaii*s  or  downstairs? — A.  Upstairs. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  quarters  were  you  sleeping?  There  is  a 
map  riglit  on  the  wall,  to  vour  left. 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Bulkeley.) 

The  Witness.  I  slept  right  in  this  end  of  the  barracks — tiie  south 
end  of  the  quarters  of  C  Company. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now  proceed  and  tell  us  in  your  own  way  all  you  recall  of  what 
occurred  that  night,  after  you  got  awake.    What  awakened  you? — ^A, 
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Well,  the  firing  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpeter  calling  to  arms,  and 
the  men  rustling  around  in  quarters  getting  up,  was  what  awakened 
me,  somewheres  about  midnight,  I  don't  know  just  what  time.  I 
got  up  out  of  bed  and  waked  up  the  sergeant  that  slept  in  the  room 
with  me 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  Sergeant  Brawner. 

Q.  Was  he  on  duty  that  night? — A.  He  was  in  charge  of  quarters 
that  night. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — A.  I  got  out  of  bed  and  was  feeling 
for  my  clothes,  and  I  felt  his  shirt,  with  a  book  in  the  pocket,  and  1 
asked  him  was  it  his  shirt,  and  I  told  him  the  call  to  arms  had  ^one. 
He  jumped  up  and  went  on  downstairs.  He  beat  me  out,  and  said  he 
was  going  to  ask  the  first  sergeant  should  he  open  up  the  racks.  I 
told  him  the  call  to  arms  had  gone.  I  got  up,  and  as  soon  as  I  found 
my  clothes  and  got  them  on — I  never  did  get  on  all  my  clothes — as 
soon  as  I  found  a  part  of  it  I  went  to  see  if  the  racks  were  open,  and 
the  racks  hadn't  been  opened  then,  and  I  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  I  could  see  firing  back  of  the  wall. 

Q.  Where  was  this  firing? — A.  It  was  in  about  back  of  B  Com- 
pany's quartei*s ;  some  way  outside  of  the  wall  of  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  wasn't  shooting  to- 
wards Brown,  but  out  in  that  way.  I  couldn't  tell  in  what  way  they 
were  shooting,  but  it  looked  like  they  were  shooting  straight  up,  from 
the  blast  from  the  guns. 

Q.  How  much  shooting  did  you  see  there? — A.  Well,  they  were 
shooting.  I  could  hear  them  shooting  before  I  got  up — before  I 
got  out  of  bed. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  first  shooting  that  I  heard  started  off,  it  seemed 
like,  with  one  or  two  shots  fired. 

Q.  One  or  two  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  I  could  hear  some 
man  hollering,  it  seemed  like,  with  a  heavy  voice.  ''  Oh,  you  black 
sons  of  bitches;  come  out,  you  sons  of  bitches,"  or  something  like 
that. 

Q.  You  could  hear  somebody  calling  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — A.  He  seemed  to  be  somewhere  about  along 
the  little  street;  about  the  middle  street;  about  the  street  that  runs 
out  the  main  gate. 

Q.  Did  vou  go  out? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  went  out  until  after  the 
racks  had  been  opened. 

Q.  You  did  not  accept  the  invitation.  I  understood  vou  to  say  that 
you  went  to  the  gun  racks.  Was  there  a  light  in  the  barracks  or 
not? — A.  No,  sir;  there  wasn't  any  light  in  the  braracks. 

Q.  As  soon  as  vou  got  some  of  your  clothes  on  you  ran  out  to  the 
gun  racks? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  them  ?  Had  they  been  unlocked 
or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  they  had  not  been  unlocked  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Brawner  then? — A.  No,  sir;  he  told  me 
he  was  going  downstairs  to  see  the  first  sergeant  or  an  officer.  At 
any  rate,  I  couldn't  tell;  it  was  dark  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  gun;  and  if  so,  how  did  you  get  it? — A.  I 
didn't  get  my  gun  tlie  first  time  I  went  to  the  gun  racks.  I  went  there 
and  they  were  locked,  and  then  I  went  and  looked  out  where  I  heard 
this  hollering  and  firing,  and  after  that  the  racks — some  of  them — 
were  broken  open  and  I  got  my  gun  out  and  went  dowxYsl-eAx^^^c^^^^^ 
in  line  with  the  rest  of  tne  men. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  your  gun  or  some  other  giin  that  night  ?    Did  you 
get  your  gun  or  somebody  else's  gun  ? — A.  I  didn't  get  my  gun,  not  at 


that  time,  but  I  got  it  that  same  night. 
Q.  You  got  it  later? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  Some  other  soldier  had  taken  your  gun  and  you  took  somebody 
else's  gim  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  it? — A.  The  lower  sight  was 
cut  completely  off,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  gun  right  behind  you.  Can  you  indicate  which  is  the 
lower  sight? — A.  This  is  the  lower  sight  [indicating  on  gun]. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  cut  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ITow  could  it  have  been  cut  off?  What  with,  apparently? — A. 
It  was  cut  off,  I  guess,  with  an  ax. 

Q.  Cut  off  or  broken  off? — A.  It  was  cut  off,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  barrel  injured  in  any  way,  or  around  the  stock — the 
wooden  part? — A.  It  was  scarred  up. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  Some  parts  of  the  wood  was  scarred  up. 

Q.  AVliere  did  your  gun  stand  in  the  rack;  somewhere  near  the 
lock,  or  what  distance  rrom  it? — A.  I  don't  know  just  exactly  where 
it  stood  from  the  lock,  but  I  think  it  was  about  this  far  from  the 
lock  [indicating  on  gun  rack]. 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  condition  of  your  gun  to  an  oflBcer? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;   I  showed  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  reported  it  to  Captain  Macklin? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  saw  it 
when  I  got  it  from  the  man  who  had  it. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  showed  it  to  him? — A.  I  was  at 
the  gate,  on  guard. 

Q.  You  were  on  guard;  that  was  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  whether  your  guns  were  inspected  the  next  morn- 
ing.— A.  Yes,  sir;  mspected  that  next  morning  by  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Your  gun  was  inspected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  after  or  before  you  got  your  own  gun? — A.  That 
was  before  I  got  my  own  gun. 

Q.  Before  you  got  your  own  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  gun  you  had  was  inspected,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  into  detail  over  that.  Was  that  a 
careful  inspection  or  not? — A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  looking  for,  if  you  know  ? — A.  He  seemed  to  be 
looking  for  powder,  to  see  had  any  of  the  men  shot  the  pieces. 

Q.  Did  he  find  all  those  guns  clean  or  not? — A.  I  guess  he  did, 
sir.  He  went  all  the  way  around  the  line.  I  never  heard  of  any- 
one's gun  being  found  witli  any  powder. 

Q.  Xow,  further,  about  the  gun  racks  that  night.  Did  you  see 
them  after  they  had  been  opened,  and  do  you  know  whether  any  of 
them  were  broken  open  ?  Just  please  tell  us  whatever  you  may  know 
in  that  respect,  and  tell  us  in  what  condition  they  were  all  found. — 
A.  I  couldn't  say  just  how  they  was  that  night  until  after  they  were 

fut  down  in  the  storeroom.     I  saw  then  that  there  was  three  of  them, 
tliink,  broke  completely  open. 

Q.  You  think  three  of  them  were  broken  completely  open? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  one  battered  up  considerable. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them,  if  any  at  all,  Sergeant  Braw- 
ner  opened,  or  unlocked,  I  mean? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  how 
many  he  unlocked. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  came  upstairs  at  any  time  to  unlock 
tiiem? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  up  there  to  unlock  them.  I  know  that 
he  was  unlocking  one  there  when  I  got  my  gun  out. 

Q.  He  was  unlocking  one  when  you  got  your  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  vours  out  of  a  rack  that  he  unlocked  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  was  a  rack  that  was  not  broken  open. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  unlocked  any  others  or  not? — ^A.  I 
don't  know,  sir,  whether  he  unlocked  any  others  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  except  as  to  the  one  out  of  which  you 
got  your  gun  ? — A.  The  one  that  wasn't  touched  at  that  time. 

Q.  State  whether  when  he  unlocked  your  gun  rack  there  was  con- 
fusion more  or  less  there.  Was  there  pounding  and  confusion 
there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  see  about  these  racks.  You  know  one  was  broken  open. 
Did  I  hear  you  say  there  was  more  than  one  broken  open  ? — A.  i  es, 
sir ;  there  was  three  that  was  broken  completely  open. 

Q.  Three  broken  completely  open  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  those  broken  open  also  had  the 
key  turned  in  the  lock  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  about  the  keys,  sir ;  I 
never  noticed  that. 

Q.  But  you  know  three  were  broken  open? — A.  They  sent  them 
to  the  blacKsmith  shop. 

Q.  There  is  a  gun  rack  behind  you.  Explain  in  what  condition 
they  were  left,  those  that  were  broken  open. — A.  The  bands  were  cut 
clear  off  of  one  of  them.  I  never  noticed  well  enough  to  remember, 
now. 

Q.  It  was  cut  in  two? — A.  It  was  cut  down,  cut  right  in  two;  I 
think  it  was. 

Q.  They  were  repaired  the  next  day? — A.  I  think  some  of  these 
pieces  were  knocked  out  of  one  of  them  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  the  wooden  pieces  behind  the  band  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning  what  was  done  with  these  gun  racks,  if  any- 
thing?— A,  They  were  sent  to  the  blacksmith  shop. 

Q.  First,  let  me  get  that;  you  think  three  of  them  were  broken 
open? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  three  cut  clear  open. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  Sergeant  Brawner  was  there  turning  the 
lock  in  some  of  them  with  his  keys? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.Q.  How  many  of  them — do  yoii  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is,  did  you  get  your  gun  out  of  a 
rack  broken  open  or  out  of  a  rack  that  he  unlockea  ? — A.  It  came  out 
of  a  rack — my  gun  was  in  the  rack  that  wasn't  broken  open. 

Q.  Your  ffim  was  in  a  rack  that  was  not  broken  open? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  at  that  time  I  didn't  get  my  own  gun. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  The  gun  you  got  was  gotten  out  of  a  rack  that  was  broken 
open  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  how  is  it?  You  got  a  gun — somebody's  gun.  Do  you 
know  whose  gun  it  was  you  got? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  was  it? — A.  I  know  the  man.  He  transferred  from  L 
Company.    Holland,  I  think  his  name  was. 

Q.  You  got  Holland's  gun.  Now,  did  you  get  that  out  of  a  rack 
that  was  broken  open  or  out  of  a  rack  that  was  unlocked?     G«XL^<5i^ 
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tell  US? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  just  what  rack.     I  think  I  got  it  out 
of  some  rack  that  was  unlocked ;  I  am  almost  sure  I  did. 

Q.  You  think  you  got  it  out  of  a  rack  that  was  unlocked?— A. 
There  was  so  much  confusion  there,  and  guns  and  everything  falling 
all  over  the  floor,  it  was  hard  to  tell  where  you  were  getting — and 
dark,  too. 

Q.  I  expect  that  is  so.  Your  own  gun  was  in  a  different  rack 
from  the  one  which  you  got  a  gun  from  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  my  own  gun 
was  in  that  same  rack. 

Q.  Your  ffun  was  in  the  same  rack  with  the  gun  that  you  got  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  right  where  I  got  this  gun. 

Q.  Was  the  gun  that  you  got  injured  in  any  way? — A.  The  gim 
that  I  got  was  pattered  up  some  here  [indicating].  I  don't  remem- 
ber just  what  part  of  it 

Q.  That  is  enough  on  that.  You  will  be  asked  some  questions  on 
cross-examination,  and  I  may  think  of  something  else,  but  I  will  pa&s 
it  for  the  present.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  takes  to  clean  one  of 
these  guns  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection  after  it  had  been  fired  a 
half  a  dozen  times? — A.  After  it  has  been  shot? 

Q.  Yes;  after  it  has  been  fired  a  half  dozen  times. — A.  I  judge  it 
would  take  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  to  clean  it  clean,  so  that  it 
would  pass  an  inspection. 

Q.  By  that  you  mean  to  clean  the  barrel  and  the  chamber  and  take 
out  the  bolt  and  dismount  it? — A.  Get  the  dust  all  out,  and  every- 
thing? 

Q.  And  oil  it? — A.  If  you  didn't  clean  out  the  bolt  it  wouldn't 
make  much  difference  if  you  cleaned  it  with  oil;  it  would  run  right 
through  the  firing  pin,  the  oil,  and  it  would  show  if  you  didn't  get 
it  clean. 

Q.  Would  a  gun  be  clean  that  was  not  cleaned  both  with  respect 
to  the  barrel  and  the  chamber? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  amnmnition  did  your  company  have  that 
night? — A.  We  had  the  short-range  amnumition  that  night.  We  had 
10  rounds. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  kind  of  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  night,  we  didn't. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  call  the  guard  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Describe  the  bullet  in  that  cartridge. — A.  It  is  a  lead  bullet, 
about  the  shape  and  about  the  length  of  the  steel  bullet. 

Q.  Has  it  any  steel  jacket  on  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  a  lead  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  a  light  charge  of  powder  ? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  had  only  that  kind  of  ammunition? — A.  We 
issued  that  anmumition  after  we  got  to  Brownsville. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask  the 
witness. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  were  sleeping  with  Sergeant  Harley? — A.  No,  sir;  with 
Sergeant  Brawner. 

Q.  I  mean  with  Sergeant  Brawner;  and  he  was  in  charge  of  quar- 
ters?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  roused  him  up,  did  you  ?     You  woke  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  that  when  you  first  heard  the  shooting? — A.  That  was 
when  I  first  rolled  out  of  bed.  I  laid  there  and  listened  at  it  for  a 
while.  When  there  was  one  or  two  shots  fired  I  thought  probably 
it  might  have  been  a  sentry  on  post  fired  that  shot. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  what? — A.  Then  afterwards  they  commenced 
firing,  it  seemed  in  volleys  like,  and  then  I  could  hear  this  man  hol- 
lerinff, "  Oh,  you  black  sons  of  bitches ;  come  out,  you  sons  of  bitches," 
and  things  like  that.     It  seemed  like  a  man  with  a  pretty  heavy  voice. 

Q.  Then,  when  the  firing  was  of  volleys,  you  began  to  think  that 
it  was  dangerous? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  there  was  something  unusual 
going  on. 

Q.  What  all  did  you  hear  that  man  say? — A.  That  is  about  all  I 
remember  hearing  him  say. 

Q.  And  all  that  was  said  loud  enough  to  hear  him  in  quarters? 
That  was  said  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice — a  heavy  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
a  heaw  tone  of  voice. 

Q.  'if'ou  heard  him  distinctly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  rest  of  them  could  have  heard  him? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  could  or  not.  I  was  in  the  end  of  the  quarters  that 
looked  to  me  like  it  was  down  next  to  the  shooting — right  next  to 
B  Company's  quarters — and  it  seemed  to  be  in  rear  of  B  Company's 
quarters. 

Q.  In  rear  of  B  Company's  quarters? — A.  About  in  rear  of  B 
Company's  quarter's. 

Q.  And  you  heard  that  while  you  were  yet  getting  up  ? — A.  It  was 
going  on  while  I  was  getting  up  and  clean  up  to  the  time  that  I  got 
up. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  he  call  out? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many 
times  he  called  out,  but  he  called  out  more  than  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  He  called  out  more  than  two  or  three  times  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  call  each  time? — A.  Well,  I  heard  him  say,  "  Oh, 
vou  black  sons  of  bitches.  Come  out,  vou  sons  of  bitches,"  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

Q.  Shouting  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice? — A.  In  a  very  heavy  kind  of 
voice. 

Q.  It  was  loud  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  loud. 

Q.  Evidently  he  wanted  you  to  hear  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  First  was  a  shot  or  two  and  then  came  the  volleys? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  volleys,  in  what  direction  was  that  shooting  done? — A. 
When  I  went  to  the  window  the  shooting  looked  like  to  me  it  was 
straight  up ;  when  I  peeked  out  the  window  after  I  went  to  the  gun 
racks  it  looked  like  the  shooting  seemed  to  be  elevated.  You  can  tell 
from  the  shooting  of  a  gim,  the  blast  of  a  gim ;  it  has  a  kind  of  blast 
like,  when  the  ffun  is  elevated. 

Q.  You  say  "blast?  "—A.  It  just  blazes — shoots  up,  like. 

Q.  A\Tiat  we  sometimes  call  the  flash,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  the  gun  is  being  shot  up  in  that  direction,  of  course 
the  flash  necessarily  goes  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  flash  is  in  the  direction  in  which  the  aim  is  taken? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  the  gun  is  pointed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  from  that  flash  they  seamed  to  be  firing  nearly  straight 
up  ? — A.  Seemed  to  be  very  nearly  straight  up ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  firing  at  the  barracks  at  all? — A.  1  couldn't  tell  what  way 
they  were  -shooting,  but  it  seemed  to  me  the  guns  were  pretty  well 
elevated. 

Q.  And  how  many  volleys  did  you  hear? — A.  I  couldn't  say  how 
many  volleys  I  heard. 

Q.  You  have  heard  shooting  considerably? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It 
seemed  to  be  more  or  less  kind  of  mixed  up  afterwards. 

Q.  I  asked  you  how  many  volleys  you  heard. — A.  I  couldn't  say 
how  many  volleys  it  was,  because  it  was  all  mixed  up.  It  was  pretty 
thick  after  the  iSrst  two  or  three  shots  were  fired,  and  then  next  it 
seemed  like  it  was  in  vollevs  more. 

Q.  Did  the  shooting  remain  at  the  same  place ;  that  is,  the  parties 
who  were  doing  the  shooting^  apparently,  as  far  as  you  could  tell  ? — 
A.  As  far  as  I  could  tell,  it  did. 

Q.  Sergeant,  so  as  to  locate  the  shooting  parties,  if  we  can,  I  will 
refer  to  the  map.     You  understand  this  map,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Senator  Warner  here  explained  the  map  to  the  witness.) 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

* 

Q.   You  know  where  the  telegraph  office  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  get  you  to  state  as  near  as  you  can  right  there, 
pointing  to  it  yourself,  where  the  shooting  parties  were  located — that 
IS,  judging  from  the  sound  and  the  flash  oi  the  gims? — A.  It  seemed 
to  me  they  were  located  along  in  here,  somewhere  [indicating].  It 
looked  as  if  they  were  right  in  along  about  this  street. 

Q.  Garrison  road,  and  the  mouth  of  the  alley,  you  are  indicat- 
ing?— A.  They  were  about  in  this  street.  That  runs  into  the  Garri- 
son road  I  indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Yes.  That  is  the  alley  that  you  are  pointing  to  between  Wash- 
ington and  Elizabeth  streets? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  near  the  mouth  of  that  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  remained  permanent  there,  did  it;  that  is,  did  the  shoot- 
ing go  up  the  alley  toward  the  town,  at  all — the  parties  doing  the 
shooting — or  did  they  remain  stationary? — A.  That  is  all  I  saw,  right 
there. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  from  the  parties  there? — 
A.   I  judge  it  was  about  200,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Two  hundred  at  this  time  this  shouting  was  going  on  that  you 
have  spoken  of,  "  You  black  sons  of  bitches,  come  out?  " — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  your  gim  was  inspected  the  next  morning? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  the  gun  that  I  had  that  night  was  inspected  the  next  mom- 

Q.  AVlien  the  captain  went  around  the  line,  all  along  the  line? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  when  the  captain  went  all  along  the 
line?  " — A.  Well,  I  mean  the  line  of  the  guards,  or  the  sentries,  of 
the  posts. 

Q.  The  posts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  called  them  posts. 

Q.  AVhat  inspection  was  made  of  your  gun  ? — A.  He  examined  and 
looked  through  the  barrel  and  taken  out  the  bolt  and  looked  at  the 
bolt. 
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Q.  And  what  else? — A.  And  he  run  a  rod  through  them.  He 
didn't  run  a  rod  through  mine,  but  he  did  through  the  guns  of  most 
of  the  men,  and  if  any  man  had  anything  like  dust,  or  anything  that 
looked  like  powder,  or  anything  that  looked  like  dirt  in  his  gun,  or 
it  wasn't  clean 

Q.  He  would  run  the  rod  through? — A.  He  would  run  the  rod 
and  a  clean  rag  through. 

Q.  Three  or  the  gun  racks  were  broken  open? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as 
near  as  I  can  remember  there  was  three  broken  open. 

Q.  You  would  have  a  pretty  clear  remembrance  of  that,  would 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  talked  of  as  a  little  strange,  was  it  not,  there, 
in  connection  with  this  shooting,  that  the  gun  racks  of  Company  C 
should  have  been  broken  open? — A.  That  they  should  have  been 
broken  open? 

Q.  Yes;  it  was  spoken  of  there? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that  they  should  have  been  broken  open.  I  don't  know  of  anyone 
speaking  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  spoken  of  ? — A.  About  their  "  should  have 
been  broken  open  ?  " 

Q.  About  the  fact  that  they  were  broken  open  when  the  shooting 
was  going  on. — A.  Everybody  knew  that  they  were  broken  open  at 
the  time  the  shooting  was  going  on,  because  they  were  ordered  to  be 
broken  open,  because  the  man  in  charge  of  quarters  could  not  be 
found. 

Q.  You  could  not  find  Sergeant  Brawner? — A.  I  didn't  look  for 
him.  I  knew  that  he  had  told  me  that  he  had  gone  downstairs  to 
find  the  first  sergeant — the  acting  first  sergeant — Harley,  to  ask 
whether  the  racks  should  be  broken  open. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Harley  that  night? — A.  After  this  shoot- 
ing was  going  on  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  time  you  saw  Brawner  that  night? — A. 
After  he  left  me  in  the  room,  after  I  woke  him  up  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  after  that  he  was  opening 
this  rack. 

Q.  The  rack  from  which  you  got  your  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
could  hear  him,  and  I  know  that  it  was  him.  He  was  trying  to  open 
this  rack. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  him,  did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  speak  to 
him. 

Q.  Did  he  not  speak  to  any  of  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any  of  the  racks  been  broken  open  before  that? — A.  They 
were  breaking  them  open  then.  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  been 
broken  open  before  that  or  not,  but  I  know  they  were  breaking  them 
open  at  the  time  he  was  unlocking  them. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  got  your  gun  out  of  the  rack  which  he 
opened? — A.  I  got  mine  out  of  one  that  he  unlocked. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  your  gun  out  of  the  rack  you  hurried  down- 
stairs, did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  fell  in  ranks. 

Q.  Well,  you  hurried  down,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  fell  in  line  as  soon  as  you  got  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  whatever  you  heard  about  the  breaking  open  of  these 
gun  racks  must  have  occurred  before  you  got  your  gun  ? — A.  "NVliat 
I  heard  about  the  breaking  open  of  the  racKS? 

Q.  The  breaking  of  the  gun  racks — that  is,  the  noise,  and  so  on  ? — 
A.  The  noise  was  going  on  clear  up  until  then.  They  were  hammer- 
ing on  the  racks  even  when  he  was  trying  to  open  them. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  answer  my  question  ?  All  of  that,  so  far  as 
you  know,  when  you  were  upstairs,  went  on  before  you  got  your  gun, 
because  as  soon  as  you  got  your  gun  you  started  downstairs? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  as  soon  as  I  got  my  gun  I  started  downstairs. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  you  have  said  that  there  was  great  confusion  there 
of  guns  falling  down  on  the  floor  and  of  guns  around  on  the  ground — 
on  the  floor  of  the  barracks? — A.  I  never  said  that  there  was  con- 
fusion of  guns  falling  on  the  floor,  but  I  say  there  was  confusion, 
and  there  was  guns  laying  all  around — all  over  the  floor. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  guns  lying  all  around,  all  over  the  floor? — 
A.  This  was  during  the  time  I  wont  to  get  mv  gun  that  I  seen — ^there 
are  two  racks  setting  right  together.  There  is  a  rack  sits  right  there 
and  one  right  here,  pretty  close  together  [indicating]. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  the  way  it  was,  there  was  some  guns  that  had 
been  jerked  out  or  knocked  out  of  the  racks  by  some  men  at  the  time 
I  got  my  gun.  I  don't  Iniow  whether  by  somebody  feeling  for  their 
guns  or  what. 

Q.  But  those  guns  were  lying  around  loose  there? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  were  knocked  out  of  the  racks.  The  racks  were  right  at  the 
banister. 

Q.  These  guns  were  out  of  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  those  guns 
were  out  of  the  racks. 

Q.  How  many  guns  were  out  of  the  racks? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you.  These  were  guns  that  had  been  knocked  out  of  the  broken 
racks. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  how  many  there  were? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  guns  left  m  the  broken  racks? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  were  or  not. 

Q.  There  were  two  broken  racks? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there 
were  any  left  in. 

Q.  There  were  two  broken  racks? — A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  anything  being  left  in  them.  I  went  right  on  downstairs  as 
soon  as  I  got  mine. 

Q.  I  know;  you  went  downstairs  as  soon  as  you  got  your  gun? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  your  gun  out  of  a  rack  that  was  opened  by  Ser- 
geant Brawner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  trouble  opening  that  rack? — A.  It  seemed 
like  it  was  pretty  hard  for  him  to  get  it  open.  It  seemed,  apparently, 
from  the  rattling,  and  so  on,  of  getting  keys. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  It  seemed  like  it  was  pretty  hard  for  him 
to  get  it  open,  some  way  or  other.  I  don't  know  what  was  the 
trouble;  and  the  major  was  downstairs  hollering,  rushing  the  men 
out,  telling  them  to  hurry  up  and  fall  out,  and  everything,  and  every- 
body was  confused  and  excited  and  torn  up  there,  and  it  was  hard 
to  tell  anything. 
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Q.  Yes;  and  these  guns  wei*e  on  the  flopr  when  the  major  was 
ordering  the  men  to  hurry  up  downstairs  and  get  their  gims? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Wliy  did  not  somebody  take  these  guns  oflF  the  floor? — A.  It 
seemed  to  me  they  were  rushing  them  out.  He  had  been  rushing 
them  out.  He  was  still  down  there  and  hollering,  and  saying  I  donx 
know  what  all,  but  I  could  hear  him,  and  knew  nis  voice,  and  he  was 
telling  them  to  fall  out  promptly. 

Q.  And  did  not  anybody,  while  he  was  down  there  hollering  to 
them  to  fall  out  promptly,  pick  these  gims  up  off  the  floor  and  hurry 
down? — A.  They  were  going  just  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  they  were 
trying  to  get  the  racks  open. 

Q.  But  these  gims,  you  say,  were  out  of  the  racks  on  the  floor  ? — 
A.  He  didn't  holler  only  the  once,  but  he  hollered  until  pretty  nearly 
every  man  got  his  gun. 

Q.  You  say  this  band  was  cut  in  two  [indicating]  on  gun  rack? — 
A.  As  near  as  I  can  say,  this  band  was  cut  in  two. 

Q.  That  is  the  band  that  holds  the  rifles  in  the  gun  rack  ? — A.  Yes, 
siry  and  I  think  there  was  a  piece  cut  out  of  here  [indicating] ;  I 
am  not  sure. 

Q.  That  is,  out  of  the  timber,  between  the  places  that  hold  the 
gims,  the  openings  for  the  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  bands  were  cut  in  two? — A.  I  couldn't 
say,  but  I  think  there  was  three  racks  that  they  were  cut  in  two. 

Q.  "What  is  that,  an  iron  or  a  steel  band  ? — A.  It  is  steel,  sir,  I  think, 
with  a  leather  cover  over  it. 

Q.  And  covered  with  leather? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  locks  were  knocked  off  of  how  many  of  the  racks? — 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  locks  being  knocked  off,  whether 
the  locks  were  knocked  off  or  whether  the  bands  were  cut  off.  It 
seemed  to  me,  though,  that  one  of  them  was  dented  along  here 
[indicating]. 

Q.  When  you  say  ''dented,"  what  are  you  speaking  of? — A.  It 
seemed  to  me  there  was  one  cut  along  here  [indicating  on  gun 
rack]. 

Q.  It  was  the  hasp  here,  was  it  not? — A.  It  seemed  to  me  ther^ 
was  one  cut  somewhere  along  there.     I  don't  just  exactly  remember. 

Q.  Cut,  you  say.  WTiat  do  you  mean — cut  in  two? — A.  This 
wasn't  cut  in  two.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  thing  was  cut  and  bat- 
tered up  right  over  the  hasp. 

Q.  What  was  cut  in  two  s — A.  I  don't  think  either  one  of  these  was 
cut,  but  this  was  battered  up  and  cut;  and  the  ones  that  wasn't  cut 
open,  the  ones  that  was  locked. 

Q.  And  your  gun,  when  vou  got  it,  had  the  sight  cut  off? — A.  The 
sight  was  cut  completely  off.  It  was  a  little  diilferent  sight  from  this 
sight  [indicating  gun]. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference? — A.  There  was  a  kind  of  a  rise  here, 
and  this  piece  was  a  little  higher,  and  that  thing  was  cut  clear  on 
[indicating  on  gun]. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  The  whole  thing;  the  base  and  all? — A.  This  whole  thing;  this 
whole  front  leaf. 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  \VTiat  do  you  call  that? — A.  We  call  it  the  sight  leaf. 

Q.  The  sight  leaf,  and  the  base  is  this  part  here? — A.  That  was 
not  cut  completely  oft,  but  the  part  that  run  up ;  it  is  connected  onto 
that,  and  this  was  cut  off,  one  side,  and  the  other,  it  was  cut  so  that  it 
broke  it  out. 

Q.  Was  the  gun  different  from  this? — A.  It  seems  to  me  the  sight 
was  different  from  this.  It  is  about  the  same  gun.  There  is  a  little 
difference  in  the  sight. 

Q.  "When  you  were  looking  out  of  the  window,  as  you  have  ex- 
plained, at  the  time  of  this  shooting,  could  you  see  anything? — A.  I 
could  see  pretty  good,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  gun  barrels  when  the  shots  flashed? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  couldn't  see  that  good. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  would  you  say,  from  the  shooting  you 
heard,  were  engaged  in  that  shooting? — A.  Well,  the  way  the  shoot- 
ing was  going  on,  it  could  possibly  have  been  a  dozen  men,  I  guess. 
It  would  take  about  that  many  to  make  that  much  noise. 

Q.  I  am  asking  your  opinion.  Of  course  you  couldn't  count  them, 
it  was  so  dark. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  from  your  knowledge  of  shooting  and  the  volleys  that  you 

heard A.  It  would  take  about  that  many,  from  my  judgment, 

what  I  know  of  shooting. 

Senator  Warren.  That  is  all  that  T  care  to  ask  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  You  say  your  gun  was  in  the  rack  that  was  not  broken  open, 
the  rack  that  was  unlocked  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  My  gun  was  in  the  rack 
that  wasn't  broken  open,  and  also  the  gun  that  I  got  for  my  gun. 

Q.  Was  the  rack  that  was  unlocked  and  not  broken  open  at  all 
mutilated,  chopped  on,  or  hammered  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  appears  to  have  been  an  effort  to  break  all  the 
racks  open  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  rack  unlocked  from  which  you  got  your  ^n? — 
A.  I  heard  the  man  who  unlocked  it,  and  I  knowed  it  was  him,  be- 
cause I  can  tell  his  voice. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Did  they  have  an  inspection  of  guns  after  you  got  your  gun 
back  the  next  morning? — A.  They  inspected  the  other  gun  that  I  had, 
and  they  inspected  my  gun  that  the  other  man  had  that  carried  it  out 
that  night. 

Q.  Was  it  broken  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  standing  right  there 
at  the  gate,  and  he  was  on  guard  at  that  gate. 

Q.  What  was  said  when  they  saw  that  the  gun  was  broken  ?  Was 
any  thing  said  about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  him  that  some  one  had 
my  gun,  and  then  this  man  hollered  and  said  that  he  had  a  wrong 
gun,  and  I  got  his  gun  and  he  had  mine,  so  that  I  got  my  own  gun 
right  back  and  he  taken  his. 
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Q.  Did  that  go  through  the  same  inspection  as  the  other  gun,  the 
broken  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  inspected  every  gun,  and  went  all 
around  the  line,  and  the  sergeant  with  him.  . 

Q.  He  inspected  every  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  until  he  inspected  every 
gun. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  he  was  making  a  special  inspection  for  signs 
of  powder? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  was  inspecting  for. 

Bv  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  what  he  did  with  the  guns  that  he  found 
broken  that  day  ? — A.  Each  gun  he  found  broken  he  looked  at  it  and 
said  that  he  would  see  that  man  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  he  inspect  those  to  see  about  the  powder? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
inspected  eveiy  gun — every  gun  that  a  man  had. 

Q.  He  did  not  pass  them  oy,  whether  thev  were  broken  or  not? — 
A.  He  inspected  all  of  them,  even  the  broken  ones.  He  inspected 
those  that  were  not  broken  and  those  that  were  broken,  all  along  the 
line. 

Q.  When  he  came  along  to  a  man  with  a  broken  gun,  did  he  treat 
him  the  same  as  he  did  a  man  with  a  gun  that  was  whole? — A.  I 
don't  know  how  he  treated  all  of  them.  All  I  know  he  looked  in 
mine  pretty  thoroughly. 

Q.  Did  he  come  up  and  take  your  gun  in  his  hand? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
you  have  to  take  a  gun  in  vour  hand  to  inspect  it. 

Q.  Yes;  I  know  how  they  do  it;  but  what  did  he  do  with  your 
gun  ? — A.  He  took  it  and  took  the  bolt  out,  and 

Q.  Did  he  treat  a  man  with  a  broken  gun  the  same  as  he  did  a  man 
with  a  gun  absolutely  complete  and  in  good  condition? — A.  He 
looked  at  it  a  little  more  carefully  if  it  was  broken  than  if  it  had  not 
been  broken. 

Q.  Did  he  stand  you  out  of  ranks  or  anything  because  your  gun 
was  not  in  order? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  do  anything  to  you — punish  you? — A.  I  was  right  at 
the  gate,  where  all  the  guard  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  post. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  him  for  your  gun  being  in  bad  condition  or 
not? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Outside? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Later? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  ^Vhen  did  you  report  to  him? — A.  I  reported  to  him  after- 
wards. I  don't  know  just  what  day  afterwards,  but  it  was  probably 
two  or  three  days  afterwards. 

Q.  What  happened  to  you  then? — A.  He  told  me  that  he  would 
see  me  about  giving  me  another  gim  later;  he  didn't  have  time  to 
fool  with  it  then,  he  had  all  this  other  business  to  attend  to,  and 
didn't  have  time  to  fool  with  giving  me  a  new  gun. 

Q.  Did  he  require  you  to  make  any  explanation  of  it? — ^A.  He 
could  very  easily  see.  He  knew  how  it  happened.  He  asked  me  how 
it  happened,  and  I  told  him  that  I  judged  it  got  cut  oflF  during  the 
racks  being  broken  open  that  night. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  nothing  done  out  of  the  usual  course,  except 
you  reported  to  him  a  few  days  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  did  you  give  up  your  gun? — ^A.  When  I  turned  in  my 
gun.    I  used  another  gun  to  mount  guard  and  do  duty  in. 

Q.  When  did  you  turn  in  your  gun,  with  the  rest  of  them? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  one  man  they  issued  a  gun  in  place  of  his. 
He  had  a  pretty  bad  gim.  That  was  Edward  Lee.  I  would  have 
got  a  new  gun,  I  suppose.  I  would  have  got  another  gun ;  they  were 
going  to  issue  these  new  guns. 

Q.  So  that  the  inspecting  officer  when  he  inspected  the  guns  treated 
you  men  with  the  broken  guns  as  well  as  he  did  the  ones  with  the 
whole  ones,  did  he? — A.  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  he  did? — A.  He  looked  at  them  a  little 
closer. 

Q.  He  passed  you  back  your  gun  after  inspecting  it,  without  doing 
anything  more  than  he  did  to  the  man  with  a  complete  gun? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  told  you  to  report  to  him 
later? — A.  He  did,  and  he  said  that  he  would  see  about  giving  me 
another  gun. 

Q.  And  you  did  report  to  him  later? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  asked  you  where  the  sight  had  been  broken  off, 
and  you  told  him  that  it  must  have  been  oroken  off  that  night  in 
getting  the  guns  out  of  the  racks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  knew  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  state? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told 
him  that  it  was  probably  broken  in  the  excitement  of  getting  the 
guns  from  the  racks,  and  breaking  the  racks  open. 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  undertake  to  .say  now,  in  answer  to  the  questions  of 
Senator  Bulkeley,  that  at  the  time  of  the  inspection  the  captain 
told  you  to  report  to  him? — A.  He  said  to  me  to  report,  and  he  would 
see  about  giving  me  another  gun. 

Q.  That  was  at  the  time  of  the  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  three  or  four  days  afterwards? — A.  That  was  at  that 
time,  but  it  was  some  time  afterwards  before  there  was  anything 
else  said  about  it,  and  I  never  did  get  another  gun. 

Q.  That  is  the  answer  that  you  made  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
Senator  Bulkeley? — A.  What  was  the  question,  sir? 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  captain  directed  you  to  report  to  him,  and 
said  that  he  would  give  you  a  gun  later,  or  something  to  that  effect  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  stated  that  the  captain  at  inspection  went  all  around 
the  line  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  wnat  I  heard  from  the  sergeant. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  know  anything  about  it  excepting  only  your 
own  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  Cossack  post  at  the  gate? — A.  Near  the  gate, 
right  near  the  gate. 

Q.  You  diduT  go  with  him  to  any  of  the  other  posts? — A.  No,  sir; 
but  I  could  see  pretty  much  all  around. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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TESTmONT  OF  WILLIAM  MAP?  (COLORED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Give  us  your  full  name. — A.  William  Mapp. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  don't  know  my  age  exactly,  but  I 
think  I  am  about  36  years  old. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  Augusb  last? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company? — ^A.  Company  C. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  ask  to  have  put  into  the  record  at  this 
point  the  official  record  of  this  witness  as  found  on  page  262  of  Sen- 
ate Document  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  as  follows: 

Enlisted  May  18,  1892;  was  discharged  as  a  prlate  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  August  17,  1895,  upon  his  own  request  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  and  three  months'  service,  lie  having  enlisted  for  five  years;  character 
good. 

Enlisted  July  16.  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  23,  19()C. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  belonged  to  Company  C? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  firing  at  Brownsville  on  the  night  of 
August  13,  1900?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  you  can  about  that,  all  you  recollect.  Wliere,  for 
instance,  were  you  sleeping  that  night? — A.  I  was  sleeping  in  the 
barracks,  the  south  side,  in  my  bunk. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  official  position  that  night — any  official  duty 
of  any  kind  to  discharge? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  ^Miat  was  it  ? — A.  I  was  clerking  in  the  exchange. 

Q.  In  the  post  exchange  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  detailed  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  sleeping  in  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  Upstairs,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  barracks,  the  side  fronting  the  parade 
ground  or  fronting  the  town  ? — A.  Fronting  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  Fronting  the  parade  ground,  in  C  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  or  awake  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  I 
was  asleep,  sir. 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

Bv  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Now,  have  you  got  the  thing  in  your  mind  by  that  map? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  although  I  am  not  very  much  of  a  hand  at  maps. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  awakened  you  ? — A.  The  noise,  the  call  to  arms,  and  the 
shooting  was  the  first  thing  that  I  heard,  sir,  when  I  awakened. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  awake? — A.  I  got  up  as  quick 
as  I  could,  although  I  was  somewhat  amazed,  and  I  stood  in  the 
floor  for  about  a  minute,  and  then  I  put  on  my  trousers  and  sat  down 
then  on  my  .locker  at  the  foot  of  my  bunk  and  put  on  my  phoe««,  and 
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the  shooting  wiis  then  still  going  on,  and  while  I  was  putting  on  my 
shoes  I  heard  a  voice  cry  out  aloud, '"  Come  out,  all  of  you  black  sons 
of  bitches/' 

Q.  AVliere  were  those  vt)ices?  Where  were  the  people  whose  voices 
you  heard,  as  near  as  you  could  locate  them? — A.  It  seemed  to  be 
over  out  by  the  wall  there. 

Q.  By  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Back  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — A.  After  I  put  on  my  shoes,  the  men 
were  all  getting  up  and  rustling  around,  appearing  to  be,  to  find 
the  man  that  was  in  charge  of  quarters.  They  were  hollering, 
"Why  don't  3^(m  open  these  gim  racks;"  and  of  course,  myself,  I 
rushed  to  the  gun  racks.  ^ 

Q.  Was  there  any  light  there? — A.  There  was  no  light  in  the  bar- 
racks at  all;  only  a  reflection  from  the  lights  in  the  street  that  would 
make  a  kind  of  a  dim  light. 

Q.  Could  you  see  people  moving  about  in  the  barracks? — A.  At  a 
near  distance;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  giui  racks.  In  what  condition  did  you  find 
them — open  or  closed,  or  how? — A.  They  were  closed  at  the  time  I 
went  there.    The  commanding  officer's  voice  I  heard. 

Q.  That  is  Major  Penrose? — A.  Major  Penrose's  voice.  He  says: 
"  Why  don't  you  men  hurry  up  and  fall  out?  "  Private  Rudy  says: 
"  We  are  not  going  to  fall  out  without  our  guns  to  get  killed;  "  and 
he  says:  "  Why  don't  you  get  your  gims? '  Then  ne  made  the  re- 
mark that  the  gun  racks  were  not  open  and  the  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  quarters  wouldn't  open  the  gim  racks,  and  he  said 
"  Get  them  open  some  way ;  "  and  in  a  minute  some  one  came  with  an 
ax  and  began  opening  this  rack  near  where  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  out  of  a  rack  that  was  broken  open?— -A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  got  it  out  of  a  rack  that  was  broken  open. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  First  Sergeant  Brawner  about  there 
about  the  time  you  were  getting  your  gun? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
see  him. 

Q.  The  rack  was  broken  open  and  you  got  your  gun,  and  what  did 
you  do  there  ? — A.  I  w^as  there.  After  I  got  my  gun  of  course  I  got 
down  and  fell  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  men. 

Q.  You  fell  in  line  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  falling  in  as  fast  as  they  could? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just 
as  fast  as  they  could  get  their  guns  they  were  falling  in. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command? — A.  Lieutenant  Grier  taken  command 
of  the  company. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  was  officer  of  the  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  your  captain? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  there. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  down  and  fell  in  line,  state  what  was  done, 
if  anything,  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  men  were  there. — ^A.  They 
were  all  there,  so  far  as  T  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  count,  or  call  the  roll,  or  anything  of  that 
kind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  TVlio,  and  what  did  he  do? — A.  Sergeant  Harley,  the  acting 
first  sergeant,  began  calling  the  roll,  and  then  the  men  were  ooimted 
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by  Lieutenant  Grier,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  also  by  the  acting 
first  sergenat  behind  Lieutenant  Grier. 

Q.  Wnat  was  the  result  of  that  counts  Were  the  men  found  to 
be  all  there  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  there  or  accounted  for? — A.  They  were  all  there 
or  accounted  for. 

Q.  I  will  not  go  into  detail  over  that.  You  after  that  went  around 
and  were  sUitioned  behind  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  company  was 
marched  and  stationed  behind  the  wall. 

Q.  After  remaining  there  for  a  time  you  were  brought  back  to 
the  barracks,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  first  dismissed  for  the  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Miat  was  done  with  the  guns? — A.  The  guns  were  put  into 
the  storeroom. 

Q.  You  put  youi-s  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

*Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  there? — A.  They  remained  there 
until  we  had  orders  to  fall  out  and  get  ready  to  go  on  guard. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  guard  then  wiui  your  company? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  has  all  been  gone  over.  You  remained  on  guard — your 
company  remained  on  guard  until  the  next  morning,  did  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  next  morning  were  you  relieved? — A.  I 
judged  it  to  be  at  least  9  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  and  stand  on  guard  with  your  company  that 
night?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  your  guns  were  inspected  the  next  morn- 
ing; and  if  so,  by  whom? — A.  They  were  inspected;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom,  and  at  what  time  ?— A.  They  were  inspected  by  Cap- 
tain Macklin. 

Q.  By  Captain  Macklin  while  you  were  yet  on  post? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  by  Captain  Macklin  while  we  were  on  post. 

Q.  What  post  were  you  stationed  at? — A.  I  couldn't  just  remember 
what  was  the  number  of  that  post,  as  the  company  was  divided  into 
picket  posts. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  your  squad  at  that  post? — A.  I  think 
each  post  was  detailed  three  privates,  with  a  noncommissioned  officer, 
officer. 

Q.  That  would  be  four  at  each  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  that  is  what  was  at  yours  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiere  were  j^ou,  along  the  brick  wall  or  beyond  the  brick 
wall  ? — A.  We  were  along  the  brick  wall ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  gate? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  my 
post  was  about  the  second  post  from  the  gate. 

Q.  You  were  there  all  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Captain  Macklin  inspecting  the  gims  of  any  other 
posts  than  yours  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  know  that  he  inspected  youi's. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  lie  find  any  dirty  gims  at  your  post? — A.  Not  to  my 
recollection,  sir. 

Q.  At  9  oVlock  you  were  relievetl? — A.  Just  about  0  o'clock;  it 
might  have  been  earlier  than  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — A.  The  company  was  relieved  and  the  guns 
tumeil  in  to  the  storeroom  again^  and  fhe  «i\\\Tttv\u\\.\^\!k. 
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Q.  And  the  aimnunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  aninninition  did  you  have  that  night? — A.  That 
night  when  the  trouble  began  ? 

Q.  Yes,  when  it  begun? — A.  We  had  the  reduced-range  ammuni- 
tion; at  least  T  did,  had  ten  rounds  of  reduced-range  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  kind  of  ammunition  when  the  firing 
occurred,  than  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  additicmal  ammunition  issued  to  you  that 
nig] it  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  return  it,  whatever  it  ttas,  later? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was 
taken  up  later. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that  except  as  to  yourself? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  returned  all  yours,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dfd  you  have  any  anununition  at  all  that  night,  or  had  you  had 
any  ammunition  from  the  time  the  reduced-range  cartridges  were 
issued  to  you,  excepting  ♦jjiuud  anununition,  guard  cartridges,  and 
such  ball  cartridges  as  were  issued  to  you  that  night  of  the  firing? — 
A.  T  didn't  quite  understand  that  questiim. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  anununition  at  all  except  the  guard  car- 
tridges befoi'e  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  none  afterwards  excei)ting  the  guard  cartridges* 
and  the  ball  cartridges  that  woi'e  issued  to  youf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  turned  all  those  in  later,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting  up  of  the  town? — A.  I  do 
not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it  yourself? — A.  I  did  not, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  your  ctmipany  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  either  of  the  other  companies  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody  in 
either  of  the  companies? — A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  you  have  kept  back  from  any- 
body who  has  sought  information  from  you  about  it? — A.  I  have 
none,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  tell  all  you 
know  about  it? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  further  about  this  matter  than  what  you 
have  told  us? — A.  AH  I  know  further  about  it  is  the  statement  that 
the  corral  boss  made  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Wlio  is  he?— A.  Mr.  Voshelle. 

Q.  He  told  you  the  next  morning,  what  ? — A.  He  made  the  state- 
ment at  C  Company's  breakfast  table  in  the  dining  room. 

Q.  Was  that  after  you  came  off  guard  ? — A.  "V  es,  sir.  He  made  a 
remark  this  way.  He  says:  •' Well,  boys,  it  is  well  that  this  thing 
happened  as  it"  did.  I  was  out  in  town  last  night  and  they  had 
planned  to  catch  a  gang  of  you  fellows  up  in  that  colored  saloon  and 


massacre  vou." 


Q.  Who  told  you  that,  Voshelle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  corral  boss? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man  or  a  white  man  ? — A.  He  is  a  white  man. 
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Q.  Did  he  belong  with  your  regiment? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  sta- 
tioned there  when  1  went  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  before  you  went  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  him  since;  any  relations ?-- 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  TeU  us  again  just  what  he  said. — A.  He  said,  "  Well,  it  is  just 
as  good  that  this  happened  as  it  did."  He  says :  "  I  was  out  in  town 
last  night  and  the  crowd  came  up  in  front  of  me,  and,"  he  says, 
•'  their  plan  was  to  catch  a  gang  of  you  boys  up  in  that  colored 
saloon  and  massacre  you." 

Q.  What  colored  saloon  did  he  refer  to^ — A.  It  was  a  saloon  that 
was  opened  up  there  just  before  the  trouble  by  a  soldier  who  had 
been  discharged. 

Q.  Allison? — A.  Allison. 

Q.  That  was  up  on  garrison  road  ( — A.  On  the  street  right  up  to 
the  right  of  the  garrison  as  you  go  out  of  the  gate. 

Q.  Out  where? — A.  On  the  right  of  the  garrison. 

Q.  That  is  up  beyond  the  corner  of  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  who  this  crowd  was,  or  did  he 
tell  you  anything  further  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  cjidn't  auestion 
him  and  he  didn  t  tell  me  anything  further  about  it.  He  didn  t  speak 
it  directly  to  me ;  he  spoke  it  ri^t  in  the  dining  room,  where  there 
was  a  whole  squad  of  men  sitting  besides  myself. 

Q.  He  is  here,  is  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  if  you  know  how  to  cle^n  a  gun,  and  how  long  it 
takes  to  clean  one  of  these  gims  after  it  has  been  fired  a  few  times 
so  as  to  pass  inspection. — A.  Well,  sir,  it  has  always  taken  me  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes  to  clean  my  gim  so  that  it  would  pass  rigid 
inspection. 

Q.  That  is,  to  clean  the  barrel,  using  water  or  some  other  sub- 
stance?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  to  clean  the  chamber  and  oil  the  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  take  out  the  bolt  and  dismount  it? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  that  is  involved  in  cleaning  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  go  over  it  in  detail,  because  we  have  been  over 
it. — A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  That  is  your  experience  i — A.  That  is  my  experience. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  anv  trouble  at  all  while  vou  were  at  Brow-ns- 
ville? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  A^Hiere  did  you  enlist? — A.  At  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  At  St.  Paul,  Minn.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  Minnesota,  when  you  are  at  home? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  born  up  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  Dorn? — ^A.  In  Virginia. 

Q.  What  place  in  Virginia? — A.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Q.  Where  Senator  Scott  lives? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  am  not 
a  read  man  at  all,  and  have  nothing  more  than  mother  wit,  myself. 
I  never  have  had  any  schooling  whatever.  I  left  there  when  I  was 
a  very  small  boy. 
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Q.  But  that  is  where  you  were  bom  and  grew  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  people  there  now? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know  a  soul. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  of  any  kind  while  you  were  in  the 
Army  ?  I  have  asked  you  about  Brownsville,  and  you  did  not  have 
any  there. — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  trouble  while  I  was  in  the 
Army. 

Q.  You  never  were  court-martialed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  were  reprimanded,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — ^A.  I 
never  was. 

Q.  There  are  no  black  marks  against  you  of  any  kind? — ^A.  None 
of  anv  kind. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  clerking  at  the  post  exchange? — A.  I 
think  that  wo  were  at  Brownsville  a  week  before  we  got  the  exchange 
opened,  but  I  also  clerked  at  Niobrara  before  we  left  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  that  the  men  in  your  company  or  in 
either  of  the  other  companies  could  get  any  surplus  ammunition  with- 
out stealing  it,  or  misappropriating  it,  either  at   Niobrara  or  at     . 
Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;   there  was  no  way. 

Q.  All  the  ammunition  except  what  was  issued  directly  to  the  men 
was  kept  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  was  it  not? — A.  Ye^s,  sir. 

Q.  In  his  stororoom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  lock  and  key  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  boxes  that  were  sealed  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  you  were  engaged  in  target  practice  all  your  ammu- 
nition was  handled  under  the  eye  of  an  officer  who  was  present? — A. 
It  is  always  under  the  supervision  of  a  commissioned  officer. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  A  commissioned  offic^^r  or  a  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  A 
commissioned  officer. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  loiow  anything  about  any  saloons  being  opened  on  the 
garrison  road,  nght  in  front  of  the  barracks,  and  between  the  gate 
and  the  Allison  saloon,  after  you  were  paid  oflF? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  tnat? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

(At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Monday^  Febmnry  18^  1907, 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  in. 

Senator  Warren  called  the  meeting  to  order,  but  iunnediately  sur- 
rendered llio  chair  to  Senator  Scott.  There  were  also  present: 
Senators  Foraker,  Lodge,  Ilenienway.  Hnlkelev.  Warner,  Blackburn, 
and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  MAPP  (COLORED)— Continued. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Mapp,  you  were  awakened  by  the  firing  and  the  call  to 
arms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  noise  of  the  men  in  the  quarters. 
Q.  Wellj  the  call  to  arms  was  ^ust  as  you  awoke,  was  it? — A.  I 
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could  not  say  whether  it  was  then  or  not.  I  know  that  I  heard  most 
everything  when  I  were  awakened,  the  noise  of  the  shooting  and  the 
call  to  arms,  but  how  long  it  had  been  going  before  I  was  awakened 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Wliere  was  this  shooting? — A.  ^Vhy,  it  seemed  to  be  over  by  the 
wall,  sir.    Between  D  and  B  Companies. 

Q.  That  is,  do  you  mean  by  that,  over  by  the  wall  out  in  Garrison 
road  ? — A.  Out  in  the  Garrison  road ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  telegraph  oflfice  was  at  the  comer  of 
Elizabeth  street  and  Garrison  road ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  where  that 
telegraph  office  was. 

Q.  Was  it  in  that  direction? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  so  far  as  I  could 
hear  it. 

Q.  And  then  where  did  it  seem  to  be  after  that? — A.  Why,  out- 
side of  that  I  could  not  say,  it  seemed  only  just  at  that  one  place. 
That  is  the  only  place  it  seemed  to  be. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear? — A.  A^Tiy,  I  heard  about 
ten  or  twenty  shots  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Not  more  than  that? — A.  It  possibly  might  have  been  more. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  your  best  judgment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  first  awakened  you  put  on  your  clothes? — 
A.  I  stood  up  on  the  floor  for  a  minute  and  then  I  put  on  my  trousers. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  window? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  vou  sat  down  and  put  on  your  shoes?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tne  men  were  up,  were  they  ? — A.  The  men  in  the  barracks 
then  were  upj  and  scrambling  around.  Some  of  them  were  yet 
getting  on  their  clothing,  and  other  men  were  trying  to  get  to  the  gun 
racks. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  downstairs,  were  you  one  of  the  early  men 
down  in  line,  or  one  of  the  late  ones? — A.  Why,  I  think  I  was  one 
of  the  earliest  men ;  probably  there  was  ten  or  fifteen  men  down  there 
when  I  pot  down  there. 

Q.  With  their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  fell  in  line  with  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  other  men  came  down? — A.  All  the  men,  as  they  could 
get  their  rifles,  came  down  and  fell  in  line,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  name  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  quarters  that 
night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him? — A.  I  saw  him  afterwards. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  afterwards? — A.  I  mean  after  the  lilies 
had  been  formed,  after  they  had  got  a  little  more  reconciled  and  the 
racks  had  been  opened,  the  other  racks  outside  of  the  one  that  was 
bursted  open. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  saw  him  ? — A.  I  saw  him  in  the  barracks,  he 
was  then;  that  is,  rather,  downstairs  at  the  orderly  room. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  see  him  upstairs  at  all? — A.  Not  when  they 
were  scrambling  to  get  the  racks  bursted,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  upstairs  at  all  before  you  went  down  and  fell 
into  line? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  when  the  men  became  more  reconciled  you  saw  Braw- 
ner? — A.  That  is,  after  the  line  was  formed  I  saw  him  at  the  order- 
lies' room. 

Q.  You  say  the  fijun  racks  were  broken  open  ? — A.  I  said  a  gun 
rack  was  broken  open,  yes,  sir.  One  of  the  gun  racks  were  broKen 
open. 
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Q.  Any  more  than  one? — A.  ^Vhy,  there  was  no  more  than  this 
one  was  broken  open  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  broke  that  open  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  the 
man's  name  that  broke  it  open. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  broken  open? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
I  do.     It  was  broken  open  with  an  ax. 

Q.  What  was  broken  about  it? — A.  Why,  the  upper  band/ 1  think, 
was  broken. 

Q.  That  is  the  band  that  held  the  rifles  in  the  gun  racks? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Because  the  upper  band  in  the  gun  rack  would  be  the  one  that 
holds  the  pistols? — A.  (Turning  to  gun  rack.)  This  is  the  band  I 
mean. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  the  band  that  holds  the  guns  in  the  racks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  that  band  was  broken? — A.  Well,  I  could  not 
tell  you,  Senator,  what  part  of  the  band  was  broken,  because  I  did 
not  examine  it  that  close.  All  I  know  is  that  it  was  broken.  Yet 
I  did  not  pay  that  much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  broken  about  it? — A.  After  it  was  fixed — 
the  next  day — I  could  see  where  it  seemed  to  be  welded  together  there, 
but  1  could  not  say  just  exactly  the  part  of  the  band  that  was  broken. 

Q.  Then  you  say  the  next  day  when  you  saw  it,  this  band  seemed  to 
have  been  cut  in  two. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  welded  together  again? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  welding  from  the  lock? — A.  I  could  not 
say,  sir;  I  did  not  pay  it  that  much  attention.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  say. 

Q.  And  where  was  it  you  saw  it  the  next  day? — A.  It  was  not 
possibly  the  next  day  I  seen  it,  because  they  were  sent  to  the  black- 
smith's shop  the  next  day  to  be  repaired,  and  possibly  it  might  have 
been  the  day  after.     It  was  in  its  original  place  when  I  saw  it. 

Q.  You  knew  where  the  guards  were  stationed  ordinarily — ^their 
posts? — A.  Why,  no,  sir;  I  don't  know  ordinarily  where  they  were 
stationed,  because  at  that  time  I  was  not  performing  any  guard  duty 
myself. 

*Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  on  guard  duty? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wait  until  I  finish  the  question.  Do  you  know  how  many  men 
were  on  guard  duty  the  night  of  the  13th  up  to  the  time  of  the  fir- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  duty  from  your  company? — A.  That 
I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  say  the  roll  was  called  when  you  went  downstairs? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  names? — ^A.  It  was  not  exactly  completed,  but  the  roll 
was  stopped  and  the  men  were  counted  by  Lieutenant  Greer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  present  then  or  not  ? — ^A.  Well^ 
sir,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  they  were  present. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  learn  were  present  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  many  should  there  have  oeen  to  have  them  all  present? 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  excused  ? — A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  were  on  pass  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  how  many  may  have  been  sick  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q,  You  know  nothing  of  those  things? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  you  heard  Major  Penrose  say  something? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  upstairs  in  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  ? — A.  I  heard  him  say,  "  Why  don't 
you  men  hurry  up  and  fall  in  ?  " 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  meanwhile,  when  he  said  that,  why,  Private 
Rudy — that  is,  he  was  Artificer  Rudy — ^lie  said,  "  We  are  not  going 
to  fall  out  without  our  ffuns  to  get  killed,"  and  he  said,  "  Why 
don't  jou  get  your  guns? ''  and  he  said  "We  can  not  find  the  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  to  open  the  racks."  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"get  the  racks  open  in  some  way."  During  the  meantime  some  one 
C4ime  with  an  ax. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  after  you  had  been  awakened  by  the  firing 
and  the  call  to  arms  and  the  noise  in  the  barracks  which  you  have 
stated  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  xVpproximately.  You  had  stood  there  on  the  floor,  and  then 
you  put  on  your  clothes  and  then  sat  down  and  put  on  your  shoes — 
about  how  long  was  it? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  how 
long  a  time  it  was,  sir,  because  I  could  not  say,  during  the  excitement. 
Everything  was  exicted  and  the  time  might  have  been  longer  or 
shorter  than  I  could  say. 

Q.  You  would  not  attempt  to  approximate  the  time? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  it  was  five  minutes  or  ten  minutes  or  three  minutes? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  And  you  heard  in  addition  to  this  a  noise  outside  of  the  wall — 
somebody  shouting  out  something? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is.  when  I  was 
putting  on  my  shoes. 

Q.  When  you  were  sitting  down  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  side  of  the  barracks  were  you  on  then? — A.  I  slept  on  the 
south  side  of  the  barracks,  facing  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  That  is,  facing  the  parade  ground  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  were  on  the  part  of  the  barracks  farthe^st  away  from 
Garrison  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Oa^rman  : 

Q.  Where  did  that  voice  seem  to  come  from  ? 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  come  to  that.  You  slept  on  the  side  farth- 
est away  from  the  garrison  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  shouting  distinctly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  w^as  there  more  than  one  man  shouting? — A.  It  did  not 
seem  to  be,  sir ;   it  seemed  to  be  one  distinct  voice. 

Q.  And  what  direction  did  that  voice  come  from? — A.  It  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  garrison  road. 

Q.  WTiere,  with  reference  to  where  you  had  heard  the  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  with  reference  to  that? — A.  That  is,  over  by  the 
garrison  road  walls.     That  is  where  the  shooting  was  done. 

Q.  Well,  the  garrison  road  extended  all  along  the  north  side  of 
Fort  Brown.  Isow,  when  you  say  over  in  the  garrison  road,  I  will 
refer  to  the  map  here.  This  is  Elizabeth  street  that  leads  into  the 
gate  opening  into  the  grounds,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  red  figure  "  1,"  as  we  understand  it,  is  where  the  tele- 
graph office  was,  and  up  here,  east  of  Elizabeth  street — the  next  street 
east — is  Washington  street,  and  this  is  barracks  D  here,  which  is  west 
of  the  entrance  to  the  gate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  next  barracks  east  is  B  and  then  next  is  C  and  then  a  vacant 
barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  you  as  nearly  as  you  can  to  locate  the  party  who  was 
doing  this  shouting. — A.  Well,  so  far  as  I  could  locate  the  party  who 
was  doing  it,  that  is  something  that  is  beyond  what  I  could  do,  sir. 

Q.  As  nearly  as  you  can  from  the  direction  the  sound  came. — ^A. 
The  sound  came  from  the  direction  in  which  the  shooting  had  been — 
from  between  B  and  D  barracks. 

Q.  Would  you  say  down  here  on  Elizabeth  street? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not  say  on  what  street. 

Q.  You  located  the  telegraph  place,  from  which  the  shooting 
seemed  to  be  in  part  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  locate  this  shouting  the  same? — A.  I  should  judge  it 
was  in  that  direction. 

Q.  The  man  who  did  the  shouting,  what  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said 
"  Come  out,  all  of  you  black  sons  of  bitches.'' 

Q.  Did  you  mention  that  to  anyone? — A.  Why,  no,  sir;  I  did  not 
mention  it  to  anyone;  it  was  not  necessary.  There  was  others  that 
heard  it,  I  suppose,  beside  me. 

Q.  Was  it  so  plain  that  anyone  could  have  heard  it  there  in  the 
quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  talked  about  this  shooting  that  occurred  at  Brownsville 
afterwards,  didn't  you  ^ — A.  Yes,  sir;   it  was  discussed. 

Q.  You  told  them  what  you  had  heard,  didn't  you? — A.  AVhy,  we 
did  discuss  it ;  wondered  how  it  could  have  been  done,  and  who  could 
have  did  it,  but  there  was  no  one  that  seemed  to  know  who  done  it 

Q.  Did  you  tell  your  comrades  there  what  you  had  heard  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  hadn't  heard  nothing. 

Q.  You  had  heard  somebody  say  "  Come  down,  all  you  black  sons 
of  bitches,"  or  words  to  that  effect? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  neces- 
sary to  be  talked  over  at  all. 

0.  I  did  not  ask  whether  it  was  necessary  or  not.  Did  vou  tell  anv 
one  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  told  any  one  of  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  next  day,  or  within  the  next  day  or  two,  that  it 
was  charged  that  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  battalion  had  done  the 
shooting  up  of  Brownsville,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  didn't  vou  say  to  your  comrades,  "Why,  our  men 
didn't  shoot  them  up.  I  heard  this  man  out  there  shouting,  '  Come 
down,  you  black  sons  of  bitches? '  " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  it  to  any  of  your  noncommissioned  officers? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  commissioned  officer? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  anyone? — A.  Well,  now,  mentioning 
about  this  shouting? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Why,  I  rather  spoke  too  fast.  I  think  I  mentioned 
it  in  my  affidavit. 

Q.  f  think  that  is  correct,  but  I  am  asking  about  talking.  What 
was  the  name  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  corral? — A.  Voschell,  I 
think  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  sleep  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  where  he  slept. 

Q.  He  was  a  married  man  ? — A.  I  could  not  say.  He  was  nothing 
connected  with  the  company  or  regiment  at  all,  sir. 
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Q.  Didn't  he  eat  in  the  mess  room  with  the  company  ? — A.  He  ate 
there  that  morning  after  this  trouble. 

Q.  Did  he  usiiau y  eat  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  ever  been  in  the  mess  room  with  the  company  before 
that  morning  of  the  14th? — A.  I  had  never  remembered  of  seeing 
him  in  there. 

Q.  Yon  never  had  seen  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  time  did  you  have  breakfast  that  morning? — A. 
AVliy,  I  think  the  company  went  to  breakfast  between  half  past  8  and- 
9  o'clock,  after  their  being  relieved  off  of  guard. 

Q.  It  was  after  vou  were  relieved  of  guard,  then,  whatever  time 
that  was? — A.  Ithmkso;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Voschell  came  in  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \^^lat  conversation  did  you  hear  between  Voschell  and  any 
members  of  your  company  ? — A.  None  outside  of  this  statement  that 
he  made. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say  anything  to  Voschell  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Voschell  eating  his  breakfast?— A.  He  was,  sir. 

Q.  Never  had  been  to  breakfast  there  or  any  meal  there  before 
with  the  mess  that  vou  know  of? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  had  messed,  of  course,  with  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  it  Voschell  said? — A.  He  said  "  Well,  boys,  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  this  happened  as  it  did,  because  I  was  out  m  town 
last  night,  and  the  gang  came  up  in  front  of  me  and  said  the  plan 
was  to  go  up  to  this  colored  saloon  and  catch  a  bunch  of  you  fellows 
in  there  ana  massacre  you." 

Q.  AATiat  had  been  said  to  induce  him  to  make  that  remark? — A. 
There  was  nothing  had  been  said  to  induce  him  to  make  that  remark 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  any  member  of  the  company  after 
he  made  that  remark? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No  conmient  upon  it  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  (l(m't  know  where  Voschell  slept? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  direction  he  said  or  intimated  he  was  going 
when  he  heard  these  men  make  that  talk? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  time  of  night  it  was? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Just  stated  what  you  have  said  and  nothing  more? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Nothing  was  said  to  him  by  any  member  of  the  company  about 
the  shooting?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  could  hear? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  position  where  you  could  have  heard  him? — A. 
I  was  right  there  when  I  heard  him  make  these  remarks. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  sitting  to  him? — A.  Just  as  close  as  that 
chair  is  to  me  now^,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  right  next  to  him,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sitting  right  at  the  table  next  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  heard  everything  that  he  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  have  heard  what  was  said  to  him  just  as  well  as  he 
could  have  heard  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  heard  nothing  said  to  him? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Nor  any  other  word  by  him  said,  but  thesie  remarks  which  you 
have  mentioned  ? — A.  That  is  all,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  had  you  heard  this  shooting  discussed  much  among  the 
men  after  it  occuri-ed  on  the  night  of  the  13th? — A.  Why,  it  was 
discussed  mostlv  everv  dav  while  we  were  there  afterwards. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  it  discussed? — A.  ^Vliy,  it  was  wondered  what 
was  going  to  be  done  about  it  and  who  did  it,  and  how  it  could  have 
been  did,  but  no  one  ever  said  that  they  did  it,  or  knowed  anybody 
that  was  implicated  in  it,  nothing  of  that  sort  being  found  out  or 
said;  simply  wondered  who  in  tiie  world  could  have  done  it  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  what  was  going  to  be  done  about  it. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  this  wondering  who  had  done  the  shooting  and 
what  was  going  to  be  done,  about  it,  did  you  mention  to  your  com- 
rades or  anyone,  ''  Why,  Voschell  heard  these  men  coming  up  and 
saying  they  were  going  to  massacre  you,  or  our  fellows — our 
troops?'^ — A.  No,  sir:    I  never  mentioned  that. 

Q.  Never  mentioned  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  mentioned  that  to  any  commissioned  oflScer  or  non- 
commissioned officer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  all  the  discussions  about  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  the 
only  time  that  I  mentioned  it  was  in  my  affidavit. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  Voschell  was  sitting  by  your 
side? — A.  You  did,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  sitting  on  the  other  side? — A.  Why,  it  was  some  sol- 
dier comrade  of  mine.     I  could  not  call  his  name  just  at  present,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  sat  next  to  him  (m  this  side? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  sitting  down,  eating  with  you,  was  he? — A.  He  was 
eating  at  the  same  breakfast  table  where  I  was  eating;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  white  man  in  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  ^Vliat  did  this  man  do?  What  was  his  business? — A.  He  was 
corral  boss,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  came  out  in  the  direct  testimony. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  Was  he  an  employee  of  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  an  employee 
of  the  post. 

Senator  Foraker.  An  employee  of  the  Government? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  was  a  white  man.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
regiment. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  ^Miere  was  Major  Penrose  when  you  heard  that  voice  exclaim- 
ing, "Come  out  here,  you  damned  sons  of  bitches?" — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  ^^Tiere  was  Major  Penrose  when  you  heard  that  voice  exclaim- 
ing, "Come  out  here,  you  damned  sons  v>f  bitches?" — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir,  where  he  was. 

Q.  You  heard  his  voice  after  that,  didn't  vou? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  that? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  say  just  exactly, 

Q.  About  what  time  with  reference  to  your  action?  You  said 
you  were  putting  on  your  shoes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  heard  that  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  on  your  shoes  you  went  downstairs,  didn't 
you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  I  went  downstairs  as  soon  as  I  got 
my  shoes  on. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  jour  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  your  gun  just  as  soon  as  you  got  your  shoes  on,  didn't 
you? — A.  Noj  sir;  not  exactly. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  put  your  shoes  on  ? — A.  Why,  I  had 
to  wait  for  the  opening  of  the  gun  racks  just  the  same  as  anybody 
else,  so  that  a  person  could  get  a  gun.  The  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  either  came,  or  the  gun  racks  had  to  be  bursted  open. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  guns  fall  out  of  the  rack  on  the  floor? — A.  I 
did  not  see  them  fall  out;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  they  were  on  the  floor? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  say  that. 

Q.  No  guns  on  the  floor  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that ;  never  been  asked 
about  the  guns  being  on  the  floor  before. 

Q.  Were  they  on  the  floor  ?^^A.  I  did  not  see  any  on  the  floor,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  on  the  floor? — A.  No,  sir.  Quite  likely 
they  were  on  the  floor  I  suppose,  if  the  gun  racks 

Q.  Which  rack  did  you  get  your  gun  from? — A.  From  the  rack 
that  was  bursted  open. 

Q.  You  saw  the  man  burst  it  open  ? — A.  I  could  see  the  man — ^that 
is,  being  close  to  him — why,  hammering  on  the  rack ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  standing  by  him  when  he  was  doing  that  ? — A.  I  was 
pretty  close  to  him ;  I  went  to  the  rack  after  I  got  my  clothes  on,  so  as 
to  get  my  gun. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  strokes  he  made  to  get  it  open? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  wmild  not  attempt  to  say. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  your  gun  yon  went  downstaii-s,  did  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Major  Penrose  there  then? — A.  He  was  there. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  his  voice  before  that? — A.  I  had,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  his  voice  ordering  them  to  open  up  the  gun 
racks  if  thev  couhl  not  find  the  key? — A.  He  had  ordered  them  to 
fall  in. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  you  were  putting  on  your  shoes? — A.  I  think 
it  was,  sir. 

Q.  A^Hien  you  heard  Major  Penrose's  ordei^s? — A.  That  was  after 
I  had  my  shoes  on. 

Q.  How  long  after? — A.  ANliy,  I  could  not  say  just  exactly  how 
long. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  some  idea. — A.  I  have  not  any  idea  of  the  time 
at  all. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  on  your  shoes,  you  went  to  the  gun  rack, 
you  said? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  while  you  were  at  the  gun  rack  or  while  you  were  going 
to  the  gun  rack  that  you  heard  this  voice  of  Major  Penrose? — A.  it 
was  while  I  was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  waiting  to  get  hold 
of  a  gim. 

Q.  Just  after  you  had  put  on  your  shoes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  told  me  that  you  heard  this  voice.  "  Come  out  here, 
you  black  sons  of  bitches,"  while  your  shoes  were  oeing  put  on? — ^, 
That  is  what  I  did,  sir. 
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Q.  And  then  innnediately  after  vou  got  your  shoes  on  you  heard 
this  voice  of  Major  Penrose.  So  Major  Penrose  was  down  there — 
must  have  been  there,  mustn't  he,  while  that  was  going  on? — A.  Well, 
I  could  not  say.     He  must  have  been  some  place  around. 

Senator  Overman.  He  must  have  been  some  place  right  close  there. 

Bv  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  In  your  direct  examination  you  were  asked  this  question : 

Do  you  know  of  any  way  that  the  men  in  your  company  or  in  either  of  the 
other  conii)anies  could  get  any  surplus  ammunition  without  stealing  it  or  mis- 
appropriating it,  either  at  Niol>rara  or  at  Brow^nsville? 

to  which  your  answer  was  "  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  way ; "  that  is,  no 
way  unless  stealing  it  or  misappropriating  it? — A.  Well,  there  was 
no  way  of  stealing  it  or  misappropriating  it. 

Q.  No  way  of  stealing  it  ana  no  way  of  misappropriating  it? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I 
mean  by  that. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  ammunition  was  sealed  up;  the  surplus  am- 
munition?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  keeping  the  surplus  anunu- 
nition? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  kept? — A.  It  was  kept  in  the  storeroom;  the  or- 
derly room,  it  is  called. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  business  in  the  storeroom? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  storeroom  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  ammunition  was  kept  there? — A.  Why, 
of  course,  in  the  meantime,  while  being  issued  anmiunition,  I  have 
been  to  the  storeroom  and  seen  it  in  the  sealed  boxes  like  it  came  from 
the  arsenal. 

Q.  When  it  comes  from  the  arsenal  it  comes  in  sealed  boxes? — A. 
Tn  sealed  boxes. 

Q.  But  the  fact  is,  when  you  have  answered  this  way,  ^ou  know 
nothing  about  how  it  was  kept  in  the  storeroom? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  whatever?  Now,  that  night  there  was  extra  ammu- 
nition issued  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  after  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  before  you  deployed  as  skirmishers,  how  much  was 
issued  ? — A.  Well,  some  were  issued  more  and  some  less. 

Q.  It  was  an  irregular  issue?  How  did  it  come?  That  is  not 
usual,  is  it? — A.  Why,  sir,  it  could  be  issued  that  way. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  it  could  be.  Was  that  usual? — 
A.  In  issuing  it  that  way,  ves,  sir;  I  should  judge  it  would  be. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  tn  the  way  it  was  issued  in  a  hurry,  like  it 
was  that  night. 

Q.  Issued  in  a  hurry  ? — A.  In  a  hurry. 

Q.  No  special  account  made  of  it? — A.  That  is,  there  was  a  special 
number  of  rounds.  Of  course,  I  could  not  account  for  or  say  nothing 
about  what  the  men  had. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  were  issued  to  you? — A.  Why,  I  think  it 
was  about  15  rounds. 

Q.  About  15 — do  you  know?— A.  Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, I  had  in  addition  15  rounds  issued  to  me. 
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Q.  Were  some  issued  30  or  40  or  50  or  60? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  there  were  a  man  issued  that  nimiber  of  rounds  at  all. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  how  many  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  yourself  what  the  others  did  with 
their  ammunition? — A.  What  they  did  after? 

Q.  Afterwards. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  each  man  turn  in  his  ammunition? — A.  We  were 
all  called  one  by  one  to  turn  in  the  guns  and  ammunition  into  the 
orderly  room. 

Q.  vMien  you  turned  in  your  gun  and  ammunition  you  broke  ranks, 
didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \ou  don't  know  what  those  back  of  you  did,  or  did  you  stand 
there  and  watch  them  to  see  what  they  did  with  gims  and  ammuni- 
tion?— A.  Well,  I  saw  a  number  of  them  turn  them  in.     Of  course 

1  didn't  stand  right  there  to  see  it  myself,  to  see  what  they  did  with 
it,  but  then  I  judge  that  is  what  every  man  done,  as  he  was  ordered 
by  the  commissioned  officer,  and  a  commissioned  officer  right  there. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Did  3'ou  see  anyl>ody  turn  in  any  l>esides  yourself^ — A.  I  saw  a 
number  of  men. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  I  have  forgotten,  did  you  say  how  many  men  were  in  line  ap- 
proximately when  you  got  downstairs? — ^A.  I  didn't  say,  sir;  I  said 
that  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  say  now  you  can  not  say? — A.  I  never  have  said  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  were  in  line. 

Q.  Can  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  men — whether  it  was 
half  of  the  company  or  two-thirds  of  the  company  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
could  not  give  you  any  idea. 

Q.  ^Miether  there  were  2  men  or  20  men  in  line  when  you  got 
down  ? — A.  ^Vliy,  when  I  got  down  of  course  there  were  more  than 

2  men  there,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  how  many?  That  is  all  I  am  asking  you,  Mr.  Mapp, 
your  best  judgment? — A.  Why,  I  could  not  say  how  many  there 
were. 

Q.  You  would  not  attempt  to  say  whether  10,  15,  or  20? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  whether  10,  15,  or  20. 

Q.  You  had  your  regular  place  in  line  in  the  company,  every  man, 
didn't  you? — A.  Why,  I  had  a  place  in  line,  but  whether  it  was  ai 
regular  place  or  not  I  could  not  say,  because  sometimes  I  was  in  the 
front  rank  and  sometimes  fell  in  in  the  rear  rank. 

Q.  In  the  same  file? — A.  No,  sir;  not  always  in  the  same  file. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  San  Carlos  in  1899  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then,  in  1899? — A.  I  was  in  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  enlisted  at  that  time? — A.  I  enlisted  the  first  time 
in  1892,  and  served  three  years  and  three  months. 

Q.  And  then  went  out  for  a  time  ? — A.  Stayed  out  ten  years. 

Q.  Excuse  me.  I  thought  you  had  remained  contmuously  in 
the  service. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes»  sit. 
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Q.  In  October,  1904  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  enlist  again  until  1905. 

Q.  So  tliat  you  were  at  neither  of  those  places?  The  next  morning 
after  the  shooting  you  say  your  gun  was  inspected  ? — A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  What  post  were  you  on  then  as  a  guard  that  night? — A.  It 
was  either  No.  3  or  4;  the  way  they  w^ere  laid  there  that  night, 
I  can't  remember  the  number  of  the  post  that  I  did  have. 

Q,  Thou  you  knew  that  night  that  there  were  seven  posts? — A. 
Seven  ? 

Q.  Seven  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  main  j)ost  was  at  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  main 
post  was  at  the  gate. 

Q.  In  going  from  the  gate  to  the  east,  where  was  your  post  ? — A. 
You  call  the  east  to  the  right? 

Q.  The  right  of  the  gate  as  you  face  the  town. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  up  from  the  Kio  Grande  River.  We  have  been 
calling  it  to  the  west, — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  was  the  third  post 
from  the  gate. 

Q.  That  would  bring  it  about  what  point? — A.  That  would  bring 
it  about,  well,  near  between  C  and  the  vacant  barracks. 

Q.  That  is,  between  barracks  C  and  the  vacant  barracks? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  vacant  barracks. 

Q.  Wliich  is  marked  on  that  map  ''  36?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  a  detail  from  each  company 
to  do  guard  duty? — A.  Prior  to  this? 

Q.  Until  you  went  cm  guard  early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  always  a  detail  made  up  from  each  company 
for  guard. 

Q.  Yes;  six  men  from  each  company  and  a  noncommissioned 
officer? — A.  Not  alwavs  six;  it  varies. 

Q.  According  to  the  strength  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  company. 

Q.  But  the  giuird  usually  consisted  of  eighteen  men,  did  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  did. 

Q.  And  so  many  noncommissioned  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  that  guard  that  was  on  dutv  the  night  of  the  13th,  and 
which  was  the  general  custom,  one-third  would  be  on  duty,  would 
there  not ;  that  is,  six  on  duty  and  twelve  off  duty? — A.  According  to 
the  number  of  posts  they  had. 

Q.  On  dutv  two  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  off  duty  four  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  custom  with  your  battalion? — A.  That  was  the 
custom  all  over  the  whole  Army. 

Q.  Yes ;  I  am  speaking  of  your  battalion. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  custom  on  the  night  of  the  13th  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  custom,  was  it  not,  in  guard  duty,  to  have  one  or  the 
details  on  duty  at  the  barracks  and  one  on  the  posts? — A.  You  mean 
at  the  barracks  or  at  the  guardhouse? 

Q.  The  guardhouse  is  the  headquarters,  is  it  not? — A.  Of  the 
guard? 

Q.  Of  the  guard  ?  For  instance,  I  assume  that  you  had  a  post  at 
the  gate.  Was  there  not  a  sentry  posted  at  the  gate  that  night? — A. 
No,  sir;  this  sentry  haji  a  regular  post  to  walk  around,  in  front  or 
rear  of  the  barracfa. 
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Q.  Front  and  rear  of  every  barracks? — A.  Front  and  rear  of  the 
barracks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  sentry  was  on  duty  the  night  you  heard 
this  man  shouting? — A.  No," sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  out  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  if  he  had  heard  this  shouting  also?-^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  inquiry  as  to  that? — A.  There  was  none  made 
by  me. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  question  was  asked  or  not:  Were 
you  arrested  ?     You  were  arrested,  were  you  ? — A.  Arrested  ? 
Q.  At  Fort  MePherson  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  1  want  now  to  put  in  evidence  the  affidavit  made  by  William 
C.  Mapp,  the  same  affidavit  which  seems  to  be  found  at  page  167  and 
also  at  page  516  of  Senate  Document  155.  I  do  not  find  any  other 
affidavit  here. 

Senator  Warner.  Are  not  these  affidavits  identical? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  say  they  are  identical,  so  that  I  am  putting  in 
only  one  of  them. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  they  are  identical;  that  is  the  reason  that 
I  called  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  are  identical,  and  I  will  put  in  only  one  of 
them;  and  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  do  not  find  any  other 
affidavit  here  made  by  William  Mapp. 

The  affidavit  found  on  page  516  of  Senate  Document  155  is  here 
incorporated  in  the  record  as  follows : 

Personally  appeared  before  ine.  the  undersigned  authority,  one  William 
Mapp.  a  private  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who,  being  ^uly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  as  follows : 

"That  he  was  asleep  in  his  company  quarters  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  on  the 
night  of  August  13-14.  190G,  when  he  was  awakened  some  time  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  by  the  sound  of  shooting  outside  of  the  quarters  and  the  noise  of 
trumpets  blowing  call  to  arms;  that  he  then  put  on  his  clothes,  and  while 
doing  this  heard  some  one  from  the  outside  of  the  qXiarters  call  out.  "  Come  out, 
you  black  sons  of  bitches;''  that  the  sound  of  shooting  and  of  this  person's 
voice  seemed  to  come  from  outside  and  back  of  the  quarters;  that  he  heard 
about  ten  or  fifteen  shots  in  all ;  that  he  did  not  see  any  of  this  shooting  and 
does  not  know  who  did  it.  and  has  no  reason  to  suspect  any  particular  person 
or  persons  of  being  concerned  in  it;  that  he  was  told  by  the  corral  boss  the 
next  morning  that  he,  the  corral  boss,  had  seen  a  crowd  of  men  near  the  post 
who  seemed  to  be  looking  for  soldiers  with  the  evident  intention  of  killing 
them ;  that  the  above  Is  all  that  he  knows  concerning  this  shooting,  and  that  he 
has  no  reason  to  suspect  any  particular  person  or  persons  of  being  concerned 
in  it 

"  And  further  the  deponent  salth  not. 

"  William  Mapp, 
**  Company  C,  Ticenty-flfth  Infantry.'* 

Sworn  to  and  sul)s<-ribod  bofore  me  at  Fort  Reno.  Okla.,  this  25th  dav  of 
September,  1906. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  Summary  Court. 
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Senator  Forakkr.  I  want  to  state  before  1  call  another  witness 
that  I  have  three  or  four  other  witnesses  from  Company  C,  as  I  also 
have  from  each  of  the  Companies  B  and  D,  but  I  think  that  I  will 
pass  from  this  for  the  time,  reserving  the  right  to  call  them  later,  arid 
take  lip  the  Hospital  Corps.  There  are  some  men  of  that  Corps  who 
are  very  anxious  to  get  away,  and  if  that  is  agreeable,  I  will  follow 
that  course. 

(After  informal  discussion  the  witness,  Charles  W.  Askew,  was 
called.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHABLES  W.  ASKEW  (COLOBED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  State  your  name  in  full. — A.  Charles  W.  Askew. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August 
last  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  Brownsville  on  the  night  of 
August  18? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vlien  the  firing  that  has  been  talked  about  occurred? — A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  here  the  record  of  this 
soldier  as  it  is  given  by  the  War  Dej)artment,  at  page  259  of  Senate 
Document  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows: 

I  IIABLKS    W.    ASKKW. 

EnUsted  December  15.  1898;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Troop  K,  Tenth 
Cavalr>%  De<erul)er  14.  1901.  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character, 
good. 

ReenHsted  Febrmiry  11.  1902;  was  discharged  as  a  farrier  of  Troop  H,  Tenth 
Cavalry,  Febniary  10.  1905.  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character, 
very  good. 

Reenlisted  April  4.  1905 ;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany C.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  16.  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service? — A.  I  was  in  the  scTvice 
seven  vears  and  six  or  seven  months. 

Q.  You  were  enlisted,  I  see,  December  15,  1898? — A.  December 
15,  1898;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  did  you  live  in  when  you  enlisted? — A.  The  State 
of  Mississippi. 

Q.  You  are  a  native  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home  in  Mississippi? — A.  Panola  County. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Where  did  you  enlist  ? — A.  In  Nashville,  Tenri. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  in  Company  C? — A.  No,  sir; 
only  company  clerk. 

Q.  You  were  the  company  clerk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  company  clerk  at  the  time  when  this  shoot- 
ing affray  occurred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  had  y^ii  l^^n  holding  that  position? — A.  Since 
January  0. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  company  clerk? — A.  The  company  com- 
mander. 

Q.  That  was  Captain  Macklin,  in  this  instance? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Proceed  and  tell  us  in  your  own  way  all  you  can  remember  of 
that  shooting  affray,  commencing  by  telling  us  where  you  were  when 
it  commenced. — A.  I  was  in  my  bunk  in  quarters  asleep,  and  when 
I  woke  the  shooting,  the  firing,  was  goin  on,  and  Sergeant  Harley 
got  up  and  woke  me  up,  and  when  I  woke  up  the  firing  was  going  on. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep — upstairs  or  down? — A.  No,  sir;  in  the 
orderly  room,  just  opposite  the  office. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  there? — A.  I  slept  there.  There 
is  where  the  company  clerk  always  sleeps. 

Q.  You  slept  there  l)ecause  you  happened  to  be  company  clerk? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  (The  map  was  here  explained  lo  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

Bv  Senator  Fokaker: 

Q.  Xow  proceed.  You  slept  downstairs  in  the  orderly  room,  as  I 
understand  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  did  you  get  awake? — A.  Sergeant  Harley  woke  me 
up,  and  also  the  firing  going  on  when  I  woke  up. 

Q.  A\niat  did  you  do? — A.  I  went  up  there  and  started  upstairs  and 
I  met  a  lot  of  men  coming  down,  and  the  call  to  arms  was  going  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  heard  it,  and  just  then  Major  Penrose  came  from 
his  quarters  to  C  Company's  quarters  and  said,  "  Come  downstairs 
and  fall  in,"  and  we  went  down  and  fell  in,  and  then  he  said,  "  Go 
on  back,  men,  and  get  your  arms,"  and  we  said  we  couldn't  get  the 
mins  out  because  we  couldn't  get  the  keys,  and  he  said,  "  Have  them 
broken  open,  then.'" 

Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  You  heard  him  say  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  occurred? — A.  They  went  back  upstairs  and  some- 
body commenced  hammering  on  the  gun  racks.  I  couldn't  say  ex- 
actly who  he  was,  but  I  got  my  gun  out  of  a  gun  rack. 

Q.  How  was  the  rack  opened  that  you  got  your  gun  out  of? — 
A.  This  one  that  I  got  mine  out  of  it  seamed  to  be  broken  open. 

Q.  Where  was  that  rack  standing,  if  you  can  tell  us? — A.  That  was 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  steps  going  up. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  your  gun? — A.  I  came  right 
back  downstairs  and  fell  in  with  the  rest  of  the  men. 

Q.  AVliat  occurred  then  ? — A.  Then  they  ordered  some  ammunition 
out  there  to  be  distributed  among  the  men, 

Q.  What  happened  after  that?  We  have  been  over  that  in  detail, 
and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  am  not  stopping  now. — A.  Lieutenant 
Grier  caine  up  at  the  same  time  and  told  Sergeant  Harley  to  call  the 
roll,  and  he  was  a  little  confused,  and  it  seemed  like  he  couldn't  call 
it,  and  then  they  counted  the  men.     Then  they  issued  the  ammunition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  the  counting  of  the  men  was? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  said  they  were  all  present  or  accounted  for. 

Q.  Your  company  went  and  took  it5  station  by  the  wall? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  remained  there  for  quite  a  while? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  then  afterwards  you  were  put  on  guard  ? — ^A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Passing  over  all  that,  what  was  done  the  next  morning,  if  any- 
thing, about  your  guns? — A.  Our  guns  were  inspected  about  6  o'clock. 
I  don't  know  the  exact  time,  but  it  was  something  like  that. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  My  gun  was  inspected;  our  guns  were 
inspected  that  morning  about  6  o'clock,  I  judge  it  was. 

Q.  While  you  were  still  on  post? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  that  night? — A.   No.  7  cossack  post. 

Q.  No.  7  cossack  [)ost  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  that  post? — A.   Corporal  Madison. 

Q.  You  were  with  Corporal  Madison,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  inspection,  and  what  was  the 
result  of  it? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  a  close  inspection.  He  looked  at  my 
gun  and  also  all  the  rest  of  the  men's  guns  very  carefully. 

Q.  Were  the  gims  passed  or  not? — A.  Were  they  passed? 

Q.  Did  they  pass  inspection  or  not  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  inspection,  or  the  result  that 
night,  of  the  guns  at  any  of  the  other  posts  than  your  own? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  at  any  of  the  other  posts? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  what  happened  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  post  is  uj)  back  by  the  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  up  near 
the  storehouse. 

Q.  Was  the  ammunition  inspected  also  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  your  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that? — A.  Some  of  us  didn't  have  all 
the  ammunition.  I  had  15  rounds,  and  some  of  them  had  20,  perhaps 
more.    I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  That  is  of  what  kind? — A.  Ball  ammunition. 
^    Q.  When  was  that  issued  to  you? — A.  That  was  issued  that  night 
after  the  roll  call. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  kind  of  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A^Tiat  did  you  have  before  that  was  issued  to  you? — A.  We  had 
the  reduced  range  ammunition. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  when  the  ball  cartridges  were  issued  to 
you  ? — A.  We  didn't  use  that  at  all ;  took  it  back  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  and  take  it  back  in  the  quarters,  or  carry  it  with 
you? — A.  No,  sir;  we  didn't  carry  it  with  us  that  night.    I  didn't. 

Q.  You  didn't? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  fall  in  with  it  or  not? — A.  No.  sir:  I  didn't  have  anv- 
thing  when  I  fell  in.  and  when  they  issued  the  ammunition  I  put 
mine  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  You  put  it  in  your  pocket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  no  ammunition  when  you  fell  in? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  company  clerk,  and  were  you  requii'ed  to  fall  in 
for  drill? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  after  you  had  fallen  in  and  this  ammunition  was  issued, 
you  simply  put  yours  in  your  pocket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  the  belt  at  that  time? — A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  get  a  belt? — A.  Yes.  sir:  before  I  was  pi!t 
on  guard. 
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Q.  When  did  you  get  it,. and  under  what  circumstances?  Describe 
fully. — A.  We  got  tne  belts.  They  dismissed  us  after  the  firing 
ceased,  some  time  afterwards,  some  time  during  the  night,  about  an 
hour,  or  something  like  that,  and  we  went  back  in  the  quarters,  and 
the  ffuns  were  locked  up,  and  so  Captain  Macklin  gave  orders  that 
all  tne  men  should  go  upstairs  and  go  to  bed,  and  so  I  went  to  bed, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  I  suppose;  but  before  I  could  get  mv  clothes 
oflF,  hardly,  the  order  was  given  for  all  the  men  to  get  up  and  get  out 
for  guard. 

Q.  ^Miere  were  the  guns  then? — A.  He  had  them  locked  up  in 
another  room. 

Q.  "Where  were  they  locked  up? — A.  In  one  of  the  storerooms. 

Q.  They  were  not  returned  to  the  gim  racks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  vou  do  then? — A.  I  got  up  and  got  my  gun  and  was 
put  on  guard.    ^Ve  marched  out. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  belt  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  a  belt. 

Q.  Did  you  put  your  ammunition  in  it?^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AMiat  kind  of  ammunition? — A.  Ball-cartridge  ammunition. 

Q.  You  wore  the  company  clerk.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of 
ammunition  your  company  was  supplied  with  at  Brownsville  up  to 
and  at  the  time  of  this  firing? — A.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  they 
were  supplied  with  this  reduced-range  ammunition. 

Q.  \\  nen  were  you  supplied  with  it,  and  what  do  you  remember 
about  it,  if  you  remember  at  all? — A.  We  were  supplied  with  that 
ammunition  shortly  after  we  arrived  at  Brownsville.  Of  course, 
when  we  first  arrived  at  Brownsville  we  had  ball  cartridge,  and  they 
were  turned  in  immediately  after  muster,  I  think;  between  the  first 
and  the  second,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  When  is  your  muster? — A.  The  end  of  every  month — the  30th 
or  31st. 

Q.  The  31st  of  July  you  should  have  had  muster? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  was  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  turn  in  vour  ball  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  vou  tell  how  much  vou  had  on  the  wav  down  to  Browns- 
ville  ? — A.  Twenty  rounds. 

Q.  You  were  issued  this  reduced-range  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  ? — A.  I  was  issued  10  rounds. 

Q.  Did  you  have  from  the  time  you  turned  in  that  20  rounds  until  • 
the  time  of  this  firing  any  other  ammunition  than  these  10  rounds 
of  reduced-range  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  cartridge  that  has  no  steel  jacket  over  the  bullet,  as 
I  understand? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Just  a  lead  bullet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  small  charge  of  powder? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fifteen  .grains? — A.  \es,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  firing  and  after  you  came  oflF  duty  the  next  morning 
what  did  you  do  about  your  ammunition,  if  anything? — A.  Tt  was 
turned  in.     We  had  orders  to  turn  it  in. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — A.  To  the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  Was  that  counted  and  checked  up  at  the  time? — A.  I  disre- 
member  whether  it  was  counted  and  checked  up  at  the  time  or  not, 
but  I  know  that  it  was  turned  in.    I  think  it  was,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  yours  in? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;   I  turned  wvtv^  \w. 
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Q.  Your  ammunition  account  was  all  straight,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  own  gun  was  found  to  be  clean  and  your  ammunition  was 
found  to  be  all  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  whether  or  not  at  Niobrara  or  at  Brownsville  either 
one  there  was  any  opportunity  for  the  men  that  you  know  of  to  get 
any  surplus  ammunition? — A.  It  was  a  veiy  poor  chance.  They 
couldn't  get  any  on  the  ranges,  I  am  satisfied. 

Q.  They  could  not  get  any  on  the  range? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ^Miy? — A.  Because  they  had  commissioned  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  right  there.  AVhen  you  did  your  skirmish  firing — 
every  time  you  went  up  200  or  300  yards — ^you  had  so  many  issued 
out  of  a  box,  and  there  was  a  man  standing  right  there  to  attend  to 
it.  And  as  soon  as  you  fired  all  those  you  went  back  and  you  were 
issued  so  many  more. 

»    Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Brawner  the  night  of  the  firing? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  until  after  the  gun  racks  were  opened. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him.  then  t — A.  Downstairs,  standing  on  the 
porch,  the  first  time  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  were  formed? — A.  After  we 
formed. 

•  Q.  He  being  in  charge  of  quarters,  did  not  fall  in  with  you  and  did 
not  go  with  you  { — A.  Ao,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  see  him  until  after  you  formed? — A.  No. 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  tell  anything  about  him? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No»  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anvbo<ly  in  youi*  c()mi>any  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  in  any  of  the  other  companies  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anybody  cinnected  with  the  garrison  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anylx)dy  of 
lx*ing  connecte<l  with  or  having  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   Have  vou  refused  lo  tell  all  that  vou  know  about  it  to  anvbodv 
•  .  .         . 

that  has  asked  you  i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  vour  officers  or  to  anvbodv  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  regard  to  it  that  you  are  not  willing  to  tell 
us  now,  if  we  call  your  attention  to  it? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Is  there  anything  at  all  in  connection  with  it  that  you  have 
knowledge  of  that  you  are  not  willing  to  fully  impart  to  us? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  affidavit  in  this  case?  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  one  anywhere  here  in  this  record? — A.  How  is  that,  sir? 

By  Senator  Hemenway  : 

Q.  Have  you  sworn  to  any  statement,  have  you  sworri  to  any  writ- 
ten statement,  heretofore? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don  t  think  I  did. 

Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  company  clerk ;  what  do  they  require 
of  you  ? — A.  To  make  out  the  pay  rolls  and  muster  rolls,  and  write 
oMcial  letters. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  good  pensman? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  good. 

Q.  What  occupation  did  you  follow  before  you  enlisted  in  the 
Army? — A.  Farmer. 

Q.  Farmer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  lived  down  in  Mississippi  on  a  plantation? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  live  down  there  exactly  when  I  first  enlisted,  but  that  was 
my  principal  occupation  before  I  went  in  the  service. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested  before  you  went  ih  the  Army  ? — A.  No, 
sir :  I  never  was  arrested. 

Q,  You  never  were  arrested  in  your  life? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  court-martialed  at  any  time  while  you  were  in  the 
Army  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  court-martialed  once  in  K  Troop,  Tenth 
Cavalry — twice  in  K  Troop,  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  once  in  Troop  H. 

Q.  \Vliat  were  you  court-martialed  for? — A.  I  went  downtown 
without  my  blouse,  and  the  orders  was  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
downtown  without  a  blouse,  so  that  I  was  downtown  that  day  in 
Cuba,  being  on  fatigue,  it  being  Sunday,  and  an  officer  preferred 
charges  against  me. 

Q.  How  were  you  punished  ? — A.  I  forfeited  a  dollar. 

Q.  That  was  one  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  with  K  Troop  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  serving  with  that  troop  in  Cuba  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  During  the  Spanish- American  war? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  I  served  there  from  December  15,  1898,  three  years 
in  K  Troop.  I  enlisted  for  the  Tenth  Cavalrv  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  and  joined  with  them,  T  think,  about  two  or  three  days 
afterwards. 

Q.  Was  that  regiment  in  Cuba  after  you  enlisted  in  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  \\Tien  was  this,  in  1899? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  down  in  the 
same  place  in  1899,  K  Troop. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  of  one  offense  that  you  committed  for  which 
you  were  punished.  What  was  the  other? — A.  The  other  was  at 
Holguin,  Cuba. 

Q.  What  was  that  for? — A.  Me  and  another  fellow  got  into  a  little 
scrap,  and  I  struck  him  with  a  brick  and  I  was  put  in  confinement. 

Q.  Who  was  this  fellow  ? — A.  His  name  was  Robert  Ash. 

Q.  Was  he  a  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  your  comrades? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  he  got  into  a  scrap? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  in  confinement  for  that? — A.  I  think 
T  was  kept  in  there  thirty  days. 

Q.  Thirty  days  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  court-martialed  for  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A\Tiat  was  the  third  offense? — A.  The  third  offense  was  failing 
to  salute  an  officer,  at  Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo. 

Q.  Failing  to  salute  an  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — A.  At  Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo. 

Q.  What  command  were  you  serving  with  then? — A.  Maj.  R.  B. 
Reed's  command. 

Q.  What  was  your  punishment  for  that? — A.  T  was  punished  with 
$3, 1  think. 

Q.  Three  dollars'  fine? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  you  can  tell  us  in  regard  to  this  matter  that 
occurs  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  can  cross-examine  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  Did  you  break  open  any  of  those  racks  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  anybody  doing  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  racks  the  next  morning  at  all? — A.  I 
looked  at  them  when  they  were  brought  down  to  the  orderly  room 
the  next  morning. 

Q.  How  did  they  seem  to  have  been  opened  ? — A.  It  looked  like  to 
me  they  had  been  broken  open. 

Q.  What  with? — ^A.  With  an  ax,  it  seemed;  they  were  bent  up. 

Q,  With  an  ax  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  look  like  they  had  been  pried  apart  with  a  crowbar  or 
anything  like  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  simply  chopped  open  ? — A.  That  little  hook  that  joins  the 
rack 

Senator  Foraker.  There  is  a  gun  rack  right  behind  you.  Look  at 
that. 

The  ^ViTNESS.  It  was  battered  up  here  like  that  [indicating  on  gun 
rack] . 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  The  staples  were  smashed,  were  they? — A.  Not  all  of  them; 
some  of  them  smashed  ofP. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  who  broke  them  open? — A.  I  heard  it  said 
that  Artificer  Rudy  broke  them  open. 

Q.  Artificer  Rudy? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Charles  E.  Rudy. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  he  broke  them  all  open? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  heard  that  he  broke  open  one.  I  don't  know  who  broke  the  others 
open. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  name  is  spelled  ? — A.  R-u-d-y. 

Q.  Is  he  here? 

Senator  Foraker.  He  is  here. 

Senator  Lodge.  Very  well. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  the 
call  to  arms. 

Q.  And  it  was  First  Sergeant  Harley  who  wakened  you  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  about  how  long  after  you  were  awakened  was  it  that  you 
heard  the  call  to  arms  ? — A.  They  were  all  going  about  the  same  tune, 
it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  Where  was  Sergeant  Harley?  Was  he  up  and  dressed  when  he 
called  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  dressing. 

Q.  Dressing? — A.  Yes,  sir;   putting  on  his  trousers. 

Q.  And  you  and  he  heard  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  what  that  meant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  fall  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  your  gims? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  your  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  went  out  and  fell  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  out  and 
fell  in.' 

Q.  Without  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  myself  and  several 
more 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  You  went  and  fell  in,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Without  ammunition? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  without  a  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  by  the  call  to  arms — that  there  was 
danger  to  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  understand  about 
it. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  why  it  was  that  you  went  out  and  fell  in  with- 
out ammunition  and  without  a  gun? — A.  When  I  started  upstairs 
and  Major  Penrose  came  up  at  the  same  time  he  say§,  "  Company, 
downstairs  and  fall  in ;  "  so  there  was  two  or  three  of  us — how  many 
and  who  they  was  I  don't  remember — started  down,  and  he  says,  "  Go 
back,  men,  and  get  your  arms ;  "  and  some  of  them  said  they  couldn't 
get  their  gims,  thev  couldn't  get  the  gun  racks  open,  because  they 
were  locked,  and  tney  couldn't  find  the  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  quarters,  and  he  said,  "  If  you  can't  find  the  noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters  to  unlock  them,  break  them  open." 

Q.  You  did  fall  in,  I  understand  you? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  Without  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  after  that  that  Major  Penrose  told  you  to  ao  and  get 
your  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Major  Penrose  there  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  lio  was  there 
when  he  gave  the  first  command  to  fall  in. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  fell  in  there  without  guns?— A.  Two  or 
three  of  us — four  or  five  of  us.     I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Was  Sergeant  Harley  one  of  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  What  became  of  him? — A.  I  don't  know  where  he  went. 

Q.  And  you  say  after  you  had  gotten  your  guns  and  Sergeant 
Harley  started  to  call  the  roll  he  seemed  to  be  so  confused  that  he 
couldn't  do  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  confused? — A.  He  seemed  like  he 
was  excited  or  scared,  or  something. 

Q.  Excited  or  scared  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  in  the  service  a  long  time,  had  he  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  that  he  was  excited  or  scared? — A.  I 
could  tell  from  his  voice.    He  couldn't  hardly  talk,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  Then  they  had  a  count  of  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  counted 
them. 

Q.  And  who  did  the  counting  of  the  men? — A.  I  think  Lieutenant 
Grier. 

Q.  Did  the  light  there  have  anything  to  do  with  the  counting  of 
the  men  ?— A.  The  light  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Why,  I  don't  know  what  light  you  mean,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  light  at  the  barracks,  wasn't  there? — A.  I  didn't 
see  no  light  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  No  light  at  all  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  light  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  a  lamp  post  there. 
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Q.  Wasn't  that  lamp  lit? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  lamp  was  lit. 

Q.  Yes.    There  was  that  light  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  gave  light,  didn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  gave  light,  from  that 
post. 

Q.  But  the  sergeant  seemed  to  be  so  confused  that  he  could  not 
call  the  roll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  all  present? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  present  or 
accounted  for. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  have  anything  to  do  with  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  present? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  absent  on  guard  duty? — A.  Really,  I  don't 
know  that  either. 

Q.  How  many  were  absent  sick? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  can't 
remember. 

Q.  How  many  were  absent  on  pass? — A.  I  think  two  men  were 
absent  on  pass. 

Q.  How  many  were  absent  without  leave? — A.  There  was  none. 

Q.  How  many  were  on  duty  at  the  corral  and  other  places,  at 
oflBcers'  quarters,  of  your  company  ? — A.  Private  Harden,  I  think  he 
was  cooking  for — working  for — ^Lieutenant  Higgins.  They  say  he 
wasn't  there.     I  don't  know  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

Q.  You  understood  that  when  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded  it  was 
your  duty,  first  thing,  to  get  your  gim  and  your  ammunition? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  your  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  my  gun. 

Q.  AVliere  did  you  keep  your  ammunition? — A.  I  kept  my  ammu- 
nition in  the  orderly  room,  where  I  slept  at;  my  ammunition  that  I 
had  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  that  in,  your  McKeever  box,  or  what  we  call  the  web 
belt  ? — A-  The  McKeever  box. 

Q.  You  never  did  get  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did  get  that. 

Q.  You  fell  in  line,  finally,  with  your  gun.  withoujt  any  ammu- 
nition ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  Army  how  long? — A.  Seven  years  and 
six  or  seven  months. 

Q.  And  the  ammunition  was  issued  to  you  there  and  you  put  it 
in  a  belt? — A.  About  15  rounds. 

Q.  About  ir>?  How  numy  did  you  have? — A.  I  had  15  rounds. 
I  counted  them  the  next  morning. 

Q.  You  counted  them  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  know  how  much  you  had  that  night? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  were  just  handed  out  to  you  promiscuously? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  did  the  other  men  in  the 
company  get? — A.  I  don't  know.  Some  of  them  got  more  than  I 
got.     Some  had  20  rounds. 

Q.  Some  of  them  got  30  or  40? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  run 
up  that  high,  but  I  know  that  some  had  more  than  I  did,  and  some 
had  less. 

Q.  How  did  that  come? — A.  T  don't  know,  sir.    They  just  issued 
it  out 
Q.  During  the  excitements — A.  Xes^svt. 
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Q.  They  just  helped  theniir-eives ? — A.  No,  sir:  but  a  niau  came 
around  and  issued  it.  "^'ou  know  it  was  dark,  and  sometimes  he 
would  say  to  two  men.  "  Take  this  box,"  and  sometimes  one  man 
would  grab  more  than  the  other,  and  sometimes  four  in  a  box. 

Q.  iTiat  was  issued  that  wny  tliat  niglit?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Ovkrmax  : 

Q.  Wa.s  it  issued  in  a  Imx  or  a  bandolier^ — A.  In  the  bandolier,  but 
rhe  Im>x  was  open. 

By  Senator  Warneh: 

Q.  That  night  the  amnumitioii  was  inspected? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  It  was  iiisi)ectfd  at  (!  o'clock? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  could  an  offiwr  inspect  that  ammunition,  issued  irregularly 
in  Uuit  way,  to  tell  how  umch  yon  had? — A.  We  had  a  belt  on  then. 

Q.  You  had  on  a  l)elt  then?— A.  Ye=,  sir:  that  was  put  on  before 
we  went  on  guard. 

Q.  That  was  put  on  before  you  went  on  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  j'ou  t(K»k  your  auniiunitioii  out  of  your  pocket  and  put  it  in 
the  belt? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  much  aniinunitioti  did  you  havf  when  you  weiv  in- 
spected?— A,  I  had  15  rounds. 

Q.  Did  the  officer  ask  vou  whv  it  was  vou  had  oulv  15  instead  of 
20  rounds?— A.  No,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  Some  of  the  men  on  your  post  had  10  rounds? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir.  I  know  some  of  the  men  had  less  than  T  had,  but  I  don't 
know  how  much. 

Q.  Did  the  officer  ask  von  how  il  came  that  some  of  the  uien  had 
less  than  you  had  ? — .\,  No.  sir. 

Q.  No  question  of  that  kind  was  asked  at  all  ? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  i-ondition  of  the  gims  thai  morning? — A.  They 
seemed,  sir,  to  W  in  fine  eoTidition.  so  far  as  I  know  about  it.  They 
didn't  say  anything;  to  nobody  where  I  was  when  I  was  insiiected, 

Q.  Xp  fine  (ronilition  in  what  way — l>eing  sound  and  clean  and  in 
every  way  ? — A.  ^'es.  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  fault  found  with  the  guns  at  allJ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not. 

By  Senat<ir  Forakkr: 

Q.  Do  y<»u  know  whether  any  of  the  guns  were  injured  or  not  i — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  tht-y  were  laken  out  of  the  nicks?— A.  Ye.- 
guns  were  injured. 

Q.  How  is  thai  '. — .V.  Befoi-e  they  WOI>qfa 

Q.  Yes.    Do  you  know  whether  th«v 
A.  Yes,  sir;   tw«i  gims  iniured, 

Q.  Do  you  kriow    whose  guns  theV  L 
Corporal  O'Neil  nu,]  Piivule  lOlwarrt  ij^-n 

Q.  Edward  L-.'^-  A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  were  Unij-  i^i/ii.-  jniuri'd 
knocked  off  of  t'nip,,i  ,'   ■ 
some  of  this  pan 

Q.  Part  of  tb. 

Q.  Off  of  the 

Q,  I  do  not  wai 
Senator  WAxm 
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By  Senator  Warneu  : 

Q.  It  was  Corporal  O'Neil  and  who  else  who  had  their  guns  in- 
jured ? — A.  Private  Edward  Lee. 

Q.  Private  Edward  Lee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  called  to  those  guns? — A.  Next  mom- 

Q.  At  what  place? — A.  In  the  barracks,  in  the  orderly  room. 

Q.  How  did  your  attention  happen  to  be  called  to  that  at  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  Because  it  was  right  there  that  I  worked  at,  and  I  looked 
in  and  saw  them. 

Q.  You  saw  the  rest  of  the  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  the  rest  of  the  guns? — A.  They  all  seemed  to  be  in 
good  condition. 

Q.  Just  these  two  guns  that  seemed  to  be  injured? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  know  how  they  had  gotten  injured? — A.  No, 
sir:  I  did  not  know.     I  think  they  got  injured  by  an  ax. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  yourself? — A.  I  think  thej  got  injured  by  an 
ax  breaking  open  the  racks  that  night.  That  is  the  way  I  think 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  with  an  ax  breaking  them  open  ? — A.  No, 
sir;   I  heard  the  ax,  though.     I  heard  the  beating  on  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  You  saw  all  the  gims ;  and  as  company  clerk  you  went  in  look- 
ing at  the  guns? — A.  S^o,  sir;   I  didn't  paT  any  particular  attention. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Corporal  O'Neil? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Or  with  Private  I^^c? — A.  No,  sir;  not  particular;  except  as  I 
saw  two  of  those  guns  were  torn  up  there,  and  they  had  all  seen  it 
before  I  seen  it,  it  seemed. 

Q.  As  to  the  shooting  that  you  heard,  what  direction  was  that  ? — 
A.  It  mounded  to  me  like  it  was  over  toward  that  gate  somewhere. 

Q.  That  is  the  gate  into  the  fort  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Out  in  that  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see  that  building  marked  with  a  red  figure  "  1  "  on  the 
map  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  telegraph  office  at  the  corner  of  ElizabetH  street 
and  Garrison  road? — A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  reference  to  that? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  How  was  the  shooting  with  reference  to  that  telegraph  office, 
marked  "  1  ?  " — A.  It  seemed  to  be  out  in  that  direction  somewhere. 
I  couldn't  tell  exactly  where  it  was. 

Q.  How  many  persons  seemed  to  be  shooting? — A.  I  don't  know. 
It  seemed  like  a  good  many  of  them  was  shooting,  and  pretty  fast. 

Q.  When  yon  say  a  good  many — you  liave  been  in  the  Army  and 
you  can  tell,  approximately,  can  you  not.  the  number  of  persons  that 
are  shooting^ — A.  I  don't  know.  sir.  It  sounded  like  four  or  five  or 
six  men.  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  No  more  than  that^--A.  It  conM  have  l)een  more,  but  it 
sounded  to  me  like  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  how  it  sounded  to  you. —  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  von  hear  anv  other  noises? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Aside  from  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  any  order  to  cease  firing? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  anv  voice  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  in  barracks  C.  On  which  side  of  the  barracks  was 
your  room? — A.  On  which  side  of  the  barracks?    I  was  downstaii's. 

Q.  I  know;  but  we  have  got  it  here,  the  way  we  are  talking,  that 
the  barracks  fronted  south  to  the  parade  grounds. 

Bv  Senator  Blackbi  rn  : 

ft 

Q.  Here  is  the  barracks.  AVliat  part  of  that  barracks  were  you 
in? — A.  Right  along  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  On  the  ground  floor ^ — A.  Yes.  sir;  on  the  ground  floor. 

Bv  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Up  in  that  corner  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  barracks? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  in  the  part  of  the  barracks  toward  Garrison 
road? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  window  open  there,  was  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  but  a  mosquito  net  in  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  to  prevent  you  from  hearing  what  was  going  on? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  Major  Penrose,  as  you  have  said? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
heard  him. 

Q.  How^  long  had  you  Ijeen  awake  when  you  heard  Major  Penrose 
give  the  order  you  speak  of? — A.  T  hadn't  l>een  awake  but  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Q.  Yes.  But  you  had  gone  out  and  fallen  in  line  before  Major 
Penrose  gave  the  order  ot  which  you  have  spoken? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
went  upstairs  and  came  down  ancl  started  out,  and  Major  Penrose 
said,  "  C  Company  outside  and  fall  in."  So  three  or  four  of  us,  a 
small  number  of  us,  came  out  and  fell  in,  and  he  said, "  Oh,  you  men  go 
back  and  get  your  arms;"  and  then  somebody  said  that  the  racks  were 
locked  and  they  couldn't  get  into  them,  and  he  said :  "  If  you  can't 
find  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  break  them 
open."    So  we  went  back  upstairs  and  started  to  break  open  the  racks. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  after  that  that  the  hammering  commenced  on  the 
gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Just  before  I  got  up- 
staii-s,  because  there  was  a  lot  of  them  going  up  and  coming  down. 

Q.  And  sopiebody  got  an  ax? — A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  before  Major  Penrose  gave  the  order  to  break  open 
the  gun  racks? — A.  No,  sir;  afterwards. 

Q.  Where  did  that  man  go  to  get  the  ax? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
There  was  some  fire  axes  down  there. 

Q.  Wliere  were  those  fire  axes  kept? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  think 
thej-  were  kept  on  the  front  porch. 

Q.  Were  they  kept  in  the  storeroom? — A.  I  don't  know  where  they 
were  kei)t. 

Q.  Were  they  kept  out  on  the  front  porch  so  that  anybody  could 
get  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  company  clerk,  weren't  you? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that.     I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  But  you  knew  what  was  done  in  that  respect? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  w  ith  anything  like  that.  It  was  out  of 
my  line  of  business  altogether.  That  was  the  quartermaster's  busi- 
ness. 
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0-  Were  you  with  the  rest  of  CJompany  C  at  breakfast  in  the  bar- 
racks the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  breakfast? — A.  We  didn't  get  break- 
fast until  we  came  off  guard. 

Q.  Whatever  time  it  was — 9  o'clock? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  discussed  the  shooting  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  talk- 
ing about  it  and  wondering  who  did  it     All  of  us  talked  about  it. 

Q.   You  were  wondering  who  did  the  shooting  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  stated  there  about  who  did  it? — A.  No, 
sir ;   I  didn't  hear  anything  said  there  about  who  did  it. 

Q.   Nothing  at  all  ? — A.   rfo,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  what  was  said  there  at  the  mess  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  heard  the  general  talk  about  the  shooting. 

Q.  General  talk?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Were  you  accused  of  being  in  it? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Were  you  arrested? — A.   Yes,  sir;    I  was  arrested,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  that. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the,  12  men  who  were  arrested,  were  vou? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Will  you  allow  me  to  examine  him  about  that 
now  so  that  it  may  be  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly. 

Senator  For^xker.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  at  this  place 
the  charge  and  specifications  against  Charles  W.  Askew,  filed  against 
him  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

The  same  are  here  inserted  in  the  record  in  full  as  follows: 

Charge  and  specification  preferred  against  Private  Charles  M'.  Askexc,  Company 

C,  Tirenty-pfth  Infantry. 

Charge. — Coiuluct  to  tlie  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  disc'ipHue  in 
violation  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification. — In  that  Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  harracks  of  his  or  other  company 
stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  (1)  magazine  rifle,  caliher  .30,  model  1903, 
and  did,  singly  or  in  company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  part  in 
a  disturhance  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville.  Tex.,  in  which,  disturbance  one 
citizen  of  said  town  was  killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loa'ding  with  ball 
cartridges  and  firing  sjiid  rifle  in  said  streets  of  said  town,  and  causing  damage 
to  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town. 
This  on  or  about  August  18,  llK)r>. 

II.  Clay  M.  Supplek, 
Firat  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant, 
Tnenty-sixth  Infantry.  Officer  Prefeiiring  Charge. 

Witnesses:  Corpl.  Willie  II.  Miller.  Company  C;  Sergt.  Darby  W.  O.  Browner. 
Company  C ;  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  Company  B ;  Private  John  HoUomon,  Com- 
pany B ;  Corpl.  Charles  Madison,  Company  C :  Private  James  W.  Newton,  Com- 
pany C :  Private  Oscar  W.  Ueid.  Company  C ;  Corpl.  David  Powell,  Company  D ; 
Private  James  C.  Gill,  Company  D;  Private  Joseph  II.  Howard,  (^ompany  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry ;  Sergt.  James  K.  Reid,  Company  B. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  1906. 

Rate  of  pay, . 

Previous  conviction,  none. 
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[Pirst  indorKement.] 

Hnd 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  Auynat  28,  1906. 

lU*si)ectfully  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary'.  Department  of  Texas,  roc- 
oinmending  trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  9G2,  Armj'  Regu- 
lations, these  charges  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersigned,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable with  the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  allegations  as  set  forth  can  be  substantiat(»d. 

C.  J.   Cl-ABKE, 

Major,  TwcntiMiTth  Infantry,  Command  in  fj. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  wore  arrested  on  what  date? — A.  The  23d  of  August. 

Q.  You  left  Brownsville  on  w^hat  day  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  24th. 

Q.  It  was  the  25th.     That  is  a  matter  of  record. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  awav  with  the  battalion? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  There  were  12  of  you  arrested  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  all  confined  in  the  guardhouse  until  you  left? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  San  Antonio  you  were  dropped  off? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  battalion  went  on  to  Fort  Reno? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  kept  there  in  confinement  until  what  time? — A. 
Until  after  this  grand  jury  at  Brownsville  adjourned. 

Q.  Until  what? — A.  Alter  they  didn't  find  any  indictments. 

Q.  After  the  grand  jury  at  6rownsville  didn't  find  any  indict- 
ments?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  or  not  notified  that  charges  and  specifications 
had  been  filed  against  you  under  the  sixty-second  article  of  war? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  so  notified  ? — A.  By  Major  Brown,  I  think, 
of  the  Twentv-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Major  Brown,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  brought  to  trial? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  never 
brought  to  trial. 

Q.  Were  you  ready  for  trial  at  any  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
ready  at  any  time. 

Q.  You  were  arrested  while  you  were  there  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  went  to  Foil  Reno? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  you  this  charge  made  against  you  [reading]  : 

Charge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  in 
violation  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification. — In  that  Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C.  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  did.  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other  com- 
pany stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  (1)  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model 
190'i,  and  did,  singly  or  in  company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take 
part  in  a  disturbance  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance 
one  citizen  of  said  town  was  killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball 
cartridges  and  firing  said  rifle  in  said  streets  of  said  town,  and  causing  dam- 
age to  the  proi)erty  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town. 

You  have  heard  me  read  the  specifications.    Is  there  any  truth  in 
them,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  truth  in  them. 
0-  You  did  not  take  your  rifle? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  join  any  party? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  go  out  into  the  town  singly? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  shoot  it  up  yourself,  or  with  anybody  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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ave  no  knowledge  of  who  did  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
we  been  ready  to  be  tried  on  that  charge  at  any  time 
^  then? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

^ly  it  noW)  and  always  have  denied  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
.*iically,  as  well  as  generally? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  Do  you  know  how  you  came  to  be  arrested — ^upon  whose  sug- 

?estion  you  were  arrested  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  think  it  was  by 
!aptain  McDonald,  of  the  Texas  Rangers. 

Q.  Captain  McDonald? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  by  his  suggestion? — A.  He  sent  me 
up  there  one  day. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  by  his  suggestion? — A.  He  sent  me 
up  there  one  day,  and  I  had  some  caps,  and  Captain  Macklin  sent  me 
up  there  to  the  Administration  building,  and  he  asked  me  how  many 
caps  I  had  drawn  since  I  had  been  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  many  caps  you  had  drawn? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  uiey 
found  a  cap  downtown  with  my  initials  in  it, 

0.  With  C.  W.  A.,  isn't  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  found  that  down  the  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  is  what  led  to  your  arrest? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  about  that  cap.  Tell  us  anything  you  may  have  to 
say  about  that. — A.  I  gave  the  first  sergeant  one  of  my  old  caps  when 
I  was  at  Fort  Niobrara,  and  there  was  a  box  of  old  caps  that  was 
shipped  down  to  Fort  Brown,  and  when  they  got  down  there  they 
opened  that  box  of  old  caps,  and  some  of  those  muchachos,  I  suppose, 
found  them  and  got  them  and  carried  them  away;  and  I  think  that 
is  the  way  they  got  that  cap. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cap? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
saw  the  cap. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  cap? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  simply  told  you  that  there  was  a  cap  with  your  initials 
in  it  found? — A.  No,  sir;  I  simply  judged  that. 

Q.  You  simply  guessed  at  thatf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  judged  it. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  he  had  found  a  cap  with  your  initials 
in  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  before  the  grand  jury  met? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  grand  jury  did  not  indict  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  what  testimony  there  was  against  you 
that  led  to  your  arrest  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nobody  didn't  tell  me  anytliing. 
I  asked  Captain  Macklin  and  he  said  he  dian't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  wearing  a  cap  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  cap  in  your  possession  at  Fort  Brown? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  three  caps. 

Q.  You  had  three  caps. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1i\Tiere  were  they  and  how  did  you  happen  to  have  the  caps? — 
A.  They  were  in  the  orderly  room. 

0.  In  the  orderly  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  three  caps;  is  that  usual? — A. 
There  were  three  that  I  kept,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  had  two  or  three 
caps  when  we  c^me  down.  We  didn't  throw  the  uniforms  away  because 
we  were  going  south,  because  we  didn't  know  when  we  were  goins 
back  northwest  again.  They  packed  them  up  in  squad  boxes — our  old 
uniforms — and  all  the  good  caps  we  put  in  a  squad  box,  and  when  we 
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got  there  everybody  came  and  got  their  caps — ^and  I  got  mine — and 
hung  them  up  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  You  hung  yours  up  in  the  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  this  cap  was  one  of  your  caps,  how  could  it  have  gotten  out 
and  gotten  down  there? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  judge  1  was  ar- 
rested on  that  account. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  one  of  your  caps? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  three  caps — all  the  caps  afterwards  that  you  had  be- 
fore?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  given  on<*  cap  away  to  whom? — A.  To  Sergeant  Tur- 
ner, the  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Wliere  was  he? — A.  He  was  at  Fort  Sill. 

Q.  He  was  not  at  Fort  Brown  at  the  time  of  this  firing? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  with  the  cap  that  you  gave  him? — 
A.  No,  sir;   I  don't  know  what  he  did  with  that. 

Q.  You  gjive  him  that  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  it  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  tiot  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  did  it  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  j^ou  had  only  three  caps,  and  they  were  all  there 
afterwards,  as  they  were  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hanging  in  the  storeroom? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  locked  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  hanging  in 
the  storeroom,  but  in  the  orderlv  room. 

Q.  The  orderly  room.  I  should  have  said. — A.  The  room  where  I 
slept. 

Q.  The  room  where  you  slept  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  locked  when  you  were  out  of  it? — A.  No.  sir;  it  was 
never  locked. 

Q.  xlnvbodv  could  go  in  and  out? — A.  Do  vou  mean  where  we 
slept? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir:  anybody  could  go  in  and  out. 

Q.  Your  name  was  in  all  your  caps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  saw  this  cap  they  said  they  had  found? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  Captain  McDonald  said  to  you  ? — A.  He  said  did 
I  know  anything  about  this  shooting  and  who  did  it.     I  told  him  no. 

Q.  You  told  him  no? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  asked  me  where  I  was,  and 
I  told  him,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  and  he  said,  "  Tf  you  Icnew 
anybody  that  did  this  firing,  would  you  tell  on  them?  "  and  I  said, 
"  Yes,  sir;  I  would  tell  on  them." 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  the  caps? — A.  He  didn't  say 
anything  about  the  caps. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Just  a  moment  about  those  caps.  You  said  that  the  caps  were 
in  the  orderly  room. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  anybody  could  get  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  unlocked  all  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  anybody;  "  do  you  mean  that  anybody 
in  town  could  go  up  there  and  go  in  and  out? — A.  No,  sir;  anybody 
in  the  companies. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  you  can  tell  us  in  regard  to  this  matter  that 
occurs  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Foraker.  You  can  cross-examine  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  Did  you  break  open  any  of  those  racks  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  anybody  doing  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  racks  the  next  morning  at  all? — A.  I 
looked  at  them  when"  they  were  brought  down  to  the  orderly  room 
the  next  morning. 

Q.  How  did  they  seem  to  have  been  opened  ? — A.  It  looked  like  to 
me  they  had  been  broken  open. 

Q.  Avhat  with? — ^A.  With  an  ax,  it  seemed;  they  were  bent  up. 

Q,  With  an  ax  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  look  like  they  had  been  pried  apart  with  a  crowbar  or 
anything  like  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  simply  chopped  open  ? — A.  That  little  hook  that  joins  the 
rack 

Senator  Foraker.  There  is  a  gun  rack  right  behind  you.  Look  at 
that. 

The  Witness.  It  was  battered  up  here  like  that  [indicating  on  gun 
rack]. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  The  staples  were  smashed,  were  they? — A.  Not  all  of  them; 
some  of  them  smashed  off. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  who  broke  them  open? — A.  I  heard  it  said 
that  Artificer  Rudy  broke  them  open. 

Q.  Artificer  Rudy? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Charles  E.  Rudy. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  he  broke  them  all  open? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  heard  that  he  broke  open  one.  I  don't  know  who  broke  the  others 
open. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  name  is  spelled  ? — A.  R-u-d-y. 

Q.  Is  he  here? 

Senator  Foraker.  He  is  here. 

Senator  Lodge.  Very  well. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  the 
call  to  arms. 

Q.  And  it  was  First  Sergeant  Harley  who  wakened  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  about  how  long  after  you  were  awakened  was  it  that  you 
heard  the  call  to  arms? — A.  They  were  all  going  about  the  same  time, 
it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  Where  was  Sergeant  Harley?  Was  he  up  and  dressed  when  he 
called  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  dressing. 

Q.  Dressing? — A.  Yes,  sir;   putting  on  his  trousers. 

Q.  And  you  and  he  heard  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  what  that  meant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  fall  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  your  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  your  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  went  out  and  fell  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  out  and 
fell  in.' 

Q.  Without  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  myself  and  several 
more 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  You  went  and  fell  in,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Without  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  a  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  by  the  call  to  arms — that  there  was 
danger  to  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  understand  about 
it. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  why  it  was  that  you  went  out  and  fell  in  with- 
out ammunition  and  without  a  gun? — A.  When  I  started  upstairs 
and  Major  Penrose  came  up  at  tne  same  time  he  say§,  "  Company, 
downstairs  and  fall  in;  "  so  there  was  two  or  three  of  us — how  many 
and  who  they  was  I  don't  remember — started  down,  and  he  says,  "  Go 
back,  men,  and  get  your  arms ;  "  and  some  of  them  said  they  couldn't 
get  their  gims,  thev  couldn't  get  the  gun  racks  open,  because  they 
were  locked,  and  tney  couldn't  find  the  nonconmiissioned  oflBcer  in 
charge  of  quarters,  and  he  said,  "  If  you  can't  find  the  noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters  to  unlock  them,  break  them  open." 

Q.  You  did  fall  in,  I  understand  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  after  that  that  Major  Penrose  told  you  to  iro  and  get 
your  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Major  Penrose  there  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ho  was  there 
when  he  gave  the  first  command  to  fall  in. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  fell  in  there  without  guns? — A.  Two  or 
thn»e  of  us — four  or  five  of  us.     I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Was  Sergeant  Harley  one  of  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  What  became  of  him? — A.  I  don't  know  where  he  went. 

Q.  And  you  say  after  you  had  gotten  your  guns  and  Sergeant 
Harley  started  to  call  the  roll  he  seemed  to  be  so  confused  that  he 
couldn't  do  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  confused? — A.  He  seemed  like  he 
was  excited  or  scared,  or  something. 

Q.  Excited  or  scared  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  in  the  service  a  long  time,  had  he  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  that  he  was  excited  or  scared? — A.  I 
could  tell  from  his  voice.     He  couldn't  hardly  talk,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  Then  they  had  a  count  of  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  counted 
them. 

Q.  And  who  did  the  counting  of  the  men  ? — A.  I  think  Lieutenant 
Grier. 

Q.  Did  the  light  there  have  anything  to  do  with  the  counting  of 
the  men?— A.  The  light? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Why,  I  don't  know  what  light  you  mean,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  light  at  the  barracks,  wasn't  there? — A.  I  didn't 
see  no  light  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  No  light  at  all  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  light  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  a  lamp  post  there. 
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Q.  Wasn't  that  lamp  lit? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  lamp  was  lit. 

Q.  Yes.    There  was  that  light  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  gave  light,  didn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  gave  light,  from  that 
post. 

Q.  But  the  sergeant  seemed  to  be  so  confused  that  he  could  not 
call  the  roll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  all  present? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  present  or 
accounted  for. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  have  anything  to  do  with  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  present? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  absent  on  guard  duty? — A.  Really,  I  don't 
know  that  either. 

Q.  How  many  were  absent  sick? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  can't 
remember. 

Q.  How  many  were  absent  on  pass? — A.  I  think  two  men  were 
absent  on  pass. 

Q.  How  many  were  absent  without  leave? — A.  There  was  none. 

Q.  How  many  were  on  duty  at  the  corral  and  other  places,  at 
oflBcers'  quarters,  of  your  company? — A.  Private  Harden,  I  think  he 
was  cooking  for — working  for — Lieutenant  Higgins.  They  say  he 
wasn't  there.     I  don't  know  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

Q.  You  understood  that  when  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded  it  was 
your  duty,  first  thing,  to  get  your  gun  and  your  ammunition? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  your  gim  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  got  my  gun. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  your  ammunition? — A.  T  kept  my  ammu- 
nition in  the  orderly  room,  where  I  slept  at;  my  ammunition  that  I 
had  at  that  time. 

Q.  WTiat  was  that  in,  your  McKeever  box,  or  what  we  call  the  web 
belt? — A-  The  McKeever  box. 

Q.  You  never  did  get  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did  get  that. 

Q.  You  fell  in  line,  finally,  with  your  gun,  withoujt  any  ammu- 
nition?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  Army  how  long? — A.  Seven  years  and 
six  or  seven  months. 

Q.  And  the  ammunition  was  issued  to  you  there  and  you  put  it 
in  a  belt? — A.  About  15  rounds. 

Q.  About  15?  How  many  did  you  have? — A.  I  had  15  rounds. 
I  counted  them  the  next  morning. 

Q.  You  counted  them  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  know  how  much  you  had  that  night? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  were  just  handed  out  to  you  promiscuously? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  did  the  other  men  in  the 
company  get? — A.  1  don't  know.  Some  of  them  got  more  than  I 
got.     Some  had  20  rounds. 

Q.  Some  of  them  got  30  or  40? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  run 
up  that  high,  but  I  know  that  some  had  more  than  I  did,  and  some 
had  less. 

Q.  How  did  that  come? — A.  T  don't  know,  sir.     They  just  issued 
it  out. 
Q.  During  the  excitements — A.  Xes^^Vt. 
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Q.  They  just  helped  themselves? — A.  No,  sir;  but  a  man  came 
around  and  issued  it.  You  know  it  was  dark,  and  sometimes  he 
would  say  to  two  men,  *'  Take  this  box,'"  and  sometimes  one  man 
would  grab  more  than  the  other,  and  sometimes  four  in  a  box. 

Q.  That  was  issued  that  way  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Was  it  issued  in  a  box  or  a  bandolier? — A.  In  the  bandolier,  but 
the  box  was  open. 

By  Senator  Wakner: 

Q.  That  night  the  ammunition  was  inspected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  inspected  at  0  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  an  offic^^r  inspect  that  ammunition,  issued  irregularly 
in  that  way,  to  tell  how  much  you  had? — A.  We  had  a  belt  on  then. 

Q.  You  had  on  a  belt  then?— A.  Yes,  sir:  that  was  put  on  before 
we  went  on  guard. 

Q.  That  was  put  on  before  you  went  on  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  your  amuumition  out  of  your  pocket  and  put  it  in 
the  belt  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  nuich  ammunition  did  von  have  when  vou  were  in- 
spected? — A.  I  had  15  rounds. 

Q.  Did  the  officer  ask  von  whv  it  was  vou  had  onlv  15  instead  of 
20  rounds? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  the  men  on  your  post  had  10  rounds? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir.  I  know  some  of  the  men  had  less  than  I  had,  but  I  don't 
know  how  much. 

Q.  Did  the  officer  ask  vou  how  it  came  that  some  of  the  men  had 
less  than  vou  had? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  question  of  that  kind  was  asked  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  giuis  that  morning? — A.  They 
seemed,  sir,  to  be  in  fine  (X)n(lition,  so  far  as  I  know  about  it.  They 
didn't  say  anything  to  nobody  where  I  was  when  I  was  inspected. 

Q.  I.n  fine  condition  in  what  way — \mng  sound  and  clean  and  in 
every  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  fault  found  with  the  guns  at  all? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  guns  were  injured  or  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  they  were  taken  out  of  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two 
guns  were  injured. 

Q.  How  is  that  ( — A.  Before  they  were  taken  out  of  the  racks? 

Q.  Yes.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  injured  in  any  way? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:    two  guns  injured. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  guns  they  were^ — A.  They  belonged  to 
Corporal  O'Neil  and  Private  Edward  I^e. 

Q.  Edward  Lee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  their  guns  injured  ( — A.  This  sight  [indicating]  was 
knocked  off  of  Corporal  O'Neil's  crun,  and  Ed  Lee's  gun,  I  think 
some  of  this  iDart  was  knocked  off — -battered  up  [indicatmg]. 

Q.  Part  or  the  wood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Off  of  the  stock  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that. 
Senator  Warner,  I  will  pursue  it  now. 
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By  Senator  Warnku: 

Q.  It  was. Corporal  O'Neil  and  who  else  who  had  their  guns  in- 
jured i — A.  Private  Edward  Lee. 

Q.  Private  Edward  Lee? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  called  to  those  guns? — A.  Next  morn- 
ing. . 

Q.  At  what  place  ? — A.  In  the  barracks,  in  the  orderly  room. 

Q.  How  did  your  attention  happen  to  be  called  to  that  at  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  Because  it  was  right  there  that  I  worked  at,  and  I  looked 
in  and  saw  them. 

Q.  You  saw  the  rest  of  the  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  tlie  rei?t  of  the  guns? — A.  They  all  seemed  to  be  in 
good  condition. 

Q.  Just  these  two  guns  that  seemed  to  be  injured? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  know  how  they  had  gotten  injured? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  know.     I  think  they  got  injured  by  an  ax. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  yourself? — A.  I  think  thej  got  injured  by  an 
ax  breaking  open  the  racks  that  liight.  That  is  the  way  I  think 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  with  an  ax  breaking  them  open? — A.  No, 
sir;   I  heard  the  ax,  though.     I  heard  the  beating  on  the  gim  racks. 

Q.  You  saw  all  the  guns;  and  as  company  clerk  you  went  in  look- 
ing at  the  guns? — A.  No,  sir;   I  didn't  pav  any  particular  attention. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  a  talk  with  Corpoi'al  O'Neil? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Or  with  Private  I^e? — A.  No,  sir;  not  particular;  except  as  I 
saw  two  of  those  guns  were  torn  up  there,  and  they  had  all  seen  it 
before  I  seen  it,  it  seemed. 

Q.  As  to  the  shooting  tliat  you  heard,  what  direction  was  that? — 
A.  It  sounded  to  me  like  it  was  over  toward  that  gate  somewhere^ 

Q.  That  is  the  gate  into  the  fort  there? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Out  in  that  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see  that  building  marked  with  a  I'ed  figure  ""  1  "  on  the 
map? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  telegraph  office  at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street 
and  Garrison  road? — A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  reference  to  that? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  How  was  the  shooting  with  reference  to  that  telegraph  office, 
marked  "  1  ?  " — A.  It  seemed  to  l>e  out  in  that  direction  somewhere. 
1  couldn't  tell  exactlv  where  it  was. 

Q.  How  many  persons  seemed  to  be  shooting? — A.  I  don't  know. 
It  seemed  like  a  good  many  of  them  was  shooting,  and  pretty  fast. 

Q.  AVhen  you  say  a  good  nuiny — yon  have  been  in  the  Army  and 
you  can  tell,  appi-oxiniately,  can  you  not.  the  number  of  persons  that 
are  shooting^ — A.  I  don't  know.  sir.  It  sounded  like  four  or  five  or 
six  men.  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  No  more  than  that  ^-  A.  It  conld  have  l)een  more,  hut  it 
sounded  to  me  like  that. 

Q.   I  am  asking  how  it  sounded  to  yon.—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  von  hear  anv  other  noises^ — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  order  to  cease  firing^ — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  anv  voice  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  in  ban-acks  C.  On  which  side  of  the  barracks  was 
your  room? — A.  On  which  side  of  the  barracks?    I  was  downstairs. 

Q.  I  know;  but  we  have  got  it  here,  the  way  we  are  talking,  that 
the  barracks  fronted  south  to  the  parade  grounds. 

Bv  Senator  Blackbirn  : 

Q.  Here  is  the  barracks.  Wliat  part  of  that  barracks  were  you 
in? — A.  Right  along  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  On  the  ground  floor? — A.  Yes.  sir;  on  the  giound  floor. 

Bv  Senator  Warnkr  : 

Q.  ITp  in  that  corner  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  barracks? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  in  the  part  of  the  barracks  toward  Garrison 
road? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  window  open  there,  was  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  but  a  mosquito  net  in  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  to  prevent  you  from  hearing  what  was  going  on? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  Major  Penrose,  as  you  have  said? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
heard  him. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  bjeen  awake  when  you  heard  Major  Penrose 
give  the  order  you  speak  of? — A.  I  hadn't  been  aw^ake  but  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Q.  Yes.  But  you  had  gone  out  and  fallen  in  line  before  Major 
Penrose  gave  the  order  of  which  you  have  spoken? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
went  upstairs  and  came  down  ancl  started  out,  and  Major  Penrose 
said,  "  C  Company  outside  and  fall  in."  So  three  or  four  of  us,  a 
small  number  of  us,  came  out  and  fell  in,  and  he  said, "  Oh,  you  men  go 
back  and  get  your  arms;"  and  then  somebody  said  that  the  racks  were 
locked  and  they  couldn't  get  into  them,  and  he  said :  "  If  you  can't 
find  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  break  them 
open."    So  we  w  ent  back  upstairs  and  started  to  break  open  the  racks. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  after  that  that  the  hammering  commenced  on  the 
gim  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Just  before  I  got  up- 
stairs, because  there  w  as  a  lot  of  them  going  up  and  coming  down. 

Q.  And  souiebody  got  an  ax  ? — A.  \  es,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  before  Major  Penrose  gave  the  order  to  break  open 
the  gun  racks? — A.  No,  sir;  afterwards. 

Q.  ^Miere  did  that  man  go  to  get  the  ax? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
There  was  some  fire  axes  down  there. 

Q.  WHiere  were  those  fire  axes  kept? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  think 
thej^  were  kept  on  the  front  porch. 

Q.  Were  they  kept  in  the  storeroom? — A.  I  don't  know  where  they 
were  kept. 

Q.  Were  they  kept  out  on  the  front  porch  so  that  anybody  could 
get  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  company  clerk,  weren't  you  ? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that.     I  don't  have  anything  to  do  w4th  that. 

Q.  But  you  knew  what  was  done  in  that  respect? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  anything  like  that.  It  was  out  of 
my  line  of  business  altogether.  That  was  the  quartermaster's  busi- 
ness. 
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0-  Were  you  with  the  i*est  of  CJompany  C  at  breakfast  in  the  bar- 
racks the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  breakfast? — A.  We  didn't  get  break- 
fast until  we  came  off  guard. 

Q.   Whatever  tune  it  was — 9  o'clock? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  discussed  the  shooting  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  talk- 
ing" about  it  and  wondering  who  did  it.     All  of  us  talked  about  it. 

Q.   You  were  wondering  who  did  the  shooting? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  stated  there  about  who  did  it? — A.  No, 
sir;   I  didn't  hear  anything  said  there  about  who  did  it. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all? — A.   j^o,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  what  was  said  there  at  the  mess  room ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  hoard  the  general  talk  about  the  shooting. 

Q.  General  talk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Were  you  accused  of  being  in  it  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Were  you  arrested? — A.   Yes,  sir;    I  was  arrasted,  sir. 

Senator  Forakkr.  I  foi'got  to  ask  him  that. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  12  men  who  were  arrested,  were  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Will  you  allow  me  to  examine  him  about  thai 
now  so  that  it  may  be  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  at  this  place 
the  charge  and  specifications  against  Charles  W.  Askew,  filed  against 
him  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

The  same  are  here  inserted  in  the  record  in  full  as  follows: 

Charge  and  specification  preferred  against  Private  Charles  TT.  Askew.  Company 

C.  Tirenfy-fifth  Infantry. 

Charge. — Coiuliu't  to  tlu'  prejudice  of  g(M)d  i»rder  and  miUtary  discipHne  in 
violation  of  tlie  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification. — In  that  Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  did.  without  authority,  take  from  the  l)arracks  of  his  or  other  company 
stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  (1)  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1903, 
and  did.  singly  or  in  company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  part  In 
a  disturbance  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville.  Tex.,  in  which,  disturbance  one 
citizen  of  said  town  was  killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loa'ding  with  ball 
cartridges  and  firing  said  rifle  in  said  streets  of  said  town,  and  causing  damage 
to  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town. 
This  on  or  about  August  13,  1IK)(). 

II.  Clay  M.  Supplee, 
First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant, 
Tnenty-sixth  Infantry.  Officer  Preferring  Charge. 

Witnesses :  Corpl.  Willie  II.  Miller,  Company  C ;  Sergt.  Darby  W.  O.  Browner, 
Company  C ;  Sergt.  George  Jackson.  Company  B :  Private  John  IloUomon,  Com- 
pany B ;  Corpl.  ('harles  Madison.  Company  C ;  Private  James  W.  Newton,  Com- 
pany C ;  Private  Oscar  W.  Reid,  Company  C ;  Corpl.  David  Powell,  Company  D ; 
Private  James  C.  Gill,  Company  D;  Private  Joseph  n.  Howard,  (^ompany  D. 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry;  Sergt.  James  K.  Reid.  Company  B. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  1906. 

Rate  of  pay, . 

Previous  conviction,  none. 
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[Pi rat  indorsement.] 

<ind 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  August  28,  1906, 

Ucsi)ectfully  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary.  Department  of  Texas,  rec- 
ommending trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  9G2,  Army  Regu- 
lations, these  charges  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersigned,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable with  the  means  at  hand,  and  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  donl)tful  if 
the  allegations  as  set  forth  can  l)e  substantiated. 

C.  J.  Clarke, 
Major,  Twcnty-Hixih  Infantry,  Cotnmnndinff. 

By  Senator  Forakek: 

Q.  You  were  arrested  on  what  date? — A.  The  23d  of  August. 

Q.  You  left  Brownsville  on  what  day  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  24th. 

Q.  It  was  the  2oth.     That  is  a  matter  of  record. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  away  with  the  battalion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  12  of  you  arrested  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  all  confined  in  the  guardhouse  until  you  left? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  San  Antonio  you  were  dropped  off? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  battalion  went  on  to  Fort  Reno? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  kept  there  in  confinement  until  what  time? — A. 
Until  after  this  grand  jury  at  Brownsville  adjourned. 

Q.  Until  what? — A.  After  they  didn't  find  any  indictments. 

Q.  After  the  gi-and  jury  at  firownsville  didn't  find  any  indict- 
ments?— A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  were  you  or  not  notified  that  charges  and  specifications 
had  been  filed  against  you  under  the  sixty-second  article  of  war? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  so  notified  ? — A.  By  Major  Brown,  I  think, 
of  the  Twentv-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Major  Brown,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  brought  to  trial? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  never 
brought  to  trial. 

Q.  Were  you  ready  for  trial  at  any  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
ready  at  any  time. 

Q.  You  were  arrested  while  you  were  there  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  went  to  Fort  Reno  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  you  this  charge  made  against  you  [reading] : 

Charge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  In 
violation  of  the  si.xty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification. — In  that  Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other  com- 
pany stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  (1)  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model 
1903,  and  did,  singly  or  in  company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take 
part  in  a  disturbance  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance 
one  citizen  of  said  town  was  killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball 
cartridges  and  firing  said  rifle  in  said  streets  of  said  town,  and  causing  dam- 
age to  the  propertj'  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town. 

You  have  heard  me  read  the  specifications.     Is  there  any  truth  in 
them,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  truth  in  them. 
Q.  You  did  not  take  your  rifle? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  join  any  party? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  go  out  into  the  town  singly? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  ^oot  it  up  yourself,  or  with  anybody? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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ave  no  knowledge  of  who  did  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
we  been  ready  to  be  tried  on  that  charge  at  any  time 
^  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

..ly  it  now,  and  always  have  denied  it? — A,  Yes,  sir. 
..ucally,  as  well  as  generally? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Do  you  know  how  you  came  to  be  arrested — ^upon  whose  sug- 
gestion you  were  arrested? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.    I  think  it  was  by 
Captain  McDonald,  of  the  Texas  Rangers. 

Q.  Captain  McDonald? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  by  his  suggestion? — ^A.  He  sent  me 
up  there  one  day. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  by  his  suggestion? — ^A.  He  sent  me 
up  there  one  day,  and  I  had  some  caps,  and  Captain  Macklin  sent  me 
up  there  to  the  Administration  building,  and  he  asked  me  how  many 
caps  I  had  drawn  since  I  had  been  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  many  caps  you  had  drawn? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  uiey 
found  a  cap  downtown  with  my  initials  in  it 

Q.  With  C.  W.  A.,  isn't  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  found  that  down  the  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  is  what  led  to  your  arrest? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  about  that  cap.  Tell  us  anything  you  may  have  to 
say  about  tliat. — A.  I  gave  the  first  sergeant  one  of  my  old  caps  when 
I  was  at  Fort  Niobrara,  and  there  was  a  box  of  old  caps  that  was 
shipped  down  to  Fort  Brown,  and  when  they  got  down  there  they 
opened  that  box  of  old  caps,  and  some  of  those  muchachos,  I  suppose, 
found  them  and  got  them  and  carried  them  away ;  and  I  think  that 
is  the  way  they  got  that  cap. 

Q.  Do  3^ou  know  anything  about  the  cap? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
saw  the  cap. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  cap? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  simply  told  you  that  there  was  a  cap  with  your  initials 
in  it  found? — A.  No,  sir;  I  simply  judged  that. 

Q.  You  simply  guessed  at  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  judged  it. 

Q.  Did  he  saj^  to  you  that  he  had  found  a  cap  with  your  initials 
in  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  before  the  grand  jury  met? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  grand  jury  did  not  indict  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  what  testimony  there  was  against  you 
that  led  to  your  arrest? — A.  No,  sir;  nobodv  didn't  tell  me  anythmg. 
I  asked  Captain  Macklin  and  he  said  he  didn't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  wearing  a  cap  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  cap  in  your  possession  at  Fort  Brown? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  three  caps. 

Q.  You  had  three  caps. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'V\Tiero  were  they  and  how  did  you  happen  to  have  the  caps? — 
A.  They  were  in  the  orderly  room. 

0.  In  the  orderly  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  three  caps;  is  that  usual? — A. 
There  were  three  that  I  Kept,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  had  two  or  three 
caps  when  we  came  down.  We  didn't  throw  the  uniforms  away  because 
we  were  going  south,  because  we  didn't  know  when  we  were  goin^ 
back  northwest  again.  They  packed  them  up  in  squad  boxes — our  old 
uniforms — and  all  the  good  caps  we  put  in  a  squad  box,  and  when  we 
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got  there  everybody  came  and  got  their  caps — and  I  got  mine — and 
nung  them  up  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  You  hung  yours  up  in  the  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  this  cap  was  one  of  your  caps,  how  could  it  have  gotten  out 
and  gotten  down  there? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  judge  1  was  ar- 
rested on  that  account. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  one  of  your  caps  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  three  caps — all  the  caps  afterwards  that  you  had  be- 
fore?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  given  one  cap  away  to  whom? — A.  To  Sergeant  Tur- 
ner, the  first  sergeants 

Q.  AVhere  was  he? — A.  He  was  at  Fort  Sill. 

Q.  He  was  not  at  Fort  Brown  at  the  time  of  this  firing? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  with  the  cap  that  you  gave  him? — 
A.  No,  sir;   I  do^'t  know  what  he  did  with  that. 

Q.  You  gave  him  that  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  it  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  iiot  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  did  it  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  had  onh'  three  caps,  and  they  were  all  there 
afterwards,  as  they  were  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hanging  in  the  storeroom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  locked  or  not? — A.  No,  sir:  they  were  not  hanging  in 
the  storeroom,  but  in  the  orderlv  room. 

Q.  The  orderly  room,  I  should  have  said. — A.  The  room  where  I 
slept. 

Q.  The  room  where  you  slept  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  locked  when  you  were  out  of  it? — A.  No.  sir;  it  was 
never  locked. 

Q.  Anvbodv  could  go  in  and  out? — A.  Do  vou  mean  where  we 
slept? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  anybody  could  go  in  and  out. 

Q.  Your  name  Avas  in  all  your  caps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  saw  this  cap  they  said  they  had  found? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  Avas  it  Captain  McDonald  said  to  you? — A.  He  said  did 
I  know  anything  about  this  shooting  and  who  did  it.     I  told  him  no. 

Q.  You  told  him  no? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  asked  me  Avhere  I  was,  and 
I  told  him,  to  the  host  of  my  judgment,  and  he  said,  "  If  you  Iniew 
anybody  that  did  this  firing,  would  you  tell  on  them?  "  and  I  said, 
"  Yes.  sir;   I  AAould  tell  on  them." 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  the  caps? — A.  He  didn't  say 
anything  about  the  caps. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Just  a  moment  about  those  caps.  You  said  that  the  caps  were 
in  the  orderly  room. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  anybody  could  get  in  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  unlocked  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  "  anybody ;  "  do  you  mean  that  anybody 
in  town  could  go  up  there  and  go  in  and  out? — A.  No,  sir;  anybody 
in  the  companies. 
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Q.  You  mean  other  members  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
wasn't  a  place  that  was  barred,  so  anybody  could  go  in  there. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state,  as  near  as  you  can,  what  it  was  that 
Captain  McDouald  said  to  you  about  the  caps. — A.  He  asked  me  how 
many  caps  I  had. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  told  him  that  I  had  three. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  He  asked  me  how  many  I  had  drawn  since  I  was  in 
the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.     I  told  him  two. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  brought  one  from  the  cavalry.  Then  he  asked  me 
if  I  ever  gave  any  away  to  anybody,  and  I  told  him  that  I  gave  one  to 
the  first  sergeant.  I  had  two  of  the  last  issue  and  one  of  the  old  regu- 
lation. And  he  said,  ''  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shooting, 
and  where  were  you,"  and  I  explained  to  him  where  I  was  at,  and  he 
said,  "  If  you  knew  anybody  that  did  the  shooting  would  you  tell  on 
them?" 

Q.  But  I  am  asking  you  just  about  the  caps.  Is  that  all  he  said  to 
you  about  the  cap  or  about  caps? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  that  I  can 
remember. 

Q.  And  from  tjial  conversation  alone  you  inferred  that  they  had 
found  a  cap  downtown  with  your  initials  in  it? — A.  I  thought  they 
had  found  a  cap  downtown  that  had  my  initials  in  it. 

Q.  Yes — just  from  that  conversation? — A.  I  didn't  think  so  then, 
until  after  I  was  put  in  confinement.  I  didn't  think  they  had.  I 
didn't  think  anythmg  about  the  caj)  until  I  was  put  in  confinement 
and  then  I  thought  it  was  what  they  put  me  in  confinement  for. 
The}^  must  have  found  a  cap  with  my  initials  in  it. 

Q.  After  you  were  put  in  confinement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  it  must  have  l)een  a  cap  w^ith  your  initials  in 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  Your  cap  had  your  initials  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  my  caps  had 
my  initials  in  them. 

Q.  And  you  took  three  caps  with  you  to  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVho  was  the  sergeant  to  whom  you  gave  one? — A.  Sergt..  Wil- 
liam Turner,  first  sergeant  of  Company  C. 

Q.  He  went  with  you  to  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  with 
me. 

Q.  Wliat  he  did  with  that  cap  you  do  not  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  What  was  it  occurred  to  you  that  caused  your  arrest? — A.  A 
cap. 

Q.  A  cap? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  occurred  to  you  that  possibly  they  had  found  a  cap  with 
your  initials  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  given  all  the  conversation  that  w^as  had  with  you 
in  reference  to  your  caps,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  given  no  cap  away  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  give  no  cap  away  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  After  this  conversation  with  Captain  McDonald,  and  these  ques- 
tions, you  went  back  to  your  quarters  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  if  your  caps  were  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  carried 
them  back  with  me. 

Q.  You  carried  them  back  with  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  took  your  caps,  then,  when  you  went  up  to  Captain  Mc- 
Donald ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  all  your  caps  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  "it  have  occurred  to  you  as  possible,  then,  that  they 
found  a  cap  Avith  your  initials  in  it,  it  you  had  all  oi  your  caps? — ^A. 
Because  they  wouldn't  walk  up  and  confine  me  because  I  was  suspi- 
cious looking,  or  something;  I  couldn't  see  nothing  else. 

Q.  You  carried  all  your  caps  and  exhibited  them  to  Captain  Mc- 
Donald?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  all  my  caps. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Why  did  you  carry  your  caps  up  to  Captain  McDonald! — A.  I 
was  ordered  by  Captain  Macklin  to  carry  all  my  caps  up  to  Captain 
McDonald. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  But  why  should  you  have  thought,  if  you  had  all  your  caps 
there,  that  they  had  found  a  cap  with  your  initials  in  it? — A.  Because 
I  was  arrested. 

Q.  You  can  give  no  other  reason? — A.  No  other  reason. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  poor  chance  to  get  surplus  ammunition? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  poor  chance  to  get  surplus  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  you,  when  you  got  to  Fort  Brown,  see  any  surplus  ammu- 
nition lying  around  there? — A.  No,  sir;   I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  Any  cartridges  around  there  that  had  been A.  No,  sir;    I 

don't  remember  seeing  any. 

Q.  I^ing  around  any  of  the  quarters? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  relieved  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  detachment  of  them  when  you  got  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  anununition  was  it  you  took  when  you  went  to  Browns- 
ville?— A.  Twenty  rounds  of  ball  ammunition. 

Q.  That  was  the  steel  jacketed? — A.  The  steel  jacket. 

Q.  You  had  that  in  the  web  belt,  had  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
the  McKeever  box. 

Q.  You  knew  of  some  trouble  between  members  of  your  company 
and  citizens  at  Brownsville,  did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  knew  of  a  man  being  knocked  down? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I 
heard  of  that. 

Q.  Newton? — A.  Newton. 

Q.  You  heard  of  Reed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  a^y  other  trouble? — A.  No,  sir;  no  other 
trouble  that  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  You  knew  the  night  of  the  13th — the  evening  of  the  13th — ^that 
the  men  had  all  been  ordered  to  be  in  quarters  at  8  o'clock? — ^A.  I 
knew  that. 

Q.  That  was  an  unusual  order? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  to  that  time  you  could  be  out  until  11  o'clock? — ^A.  Un- 
til the  check  roll  was  called. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  cause  of  that  unusual  order,  did  you  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  know  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  it,  as  you  understand  it? — A.  I  under- 
stood that  some  man  attempted  rape  the  day  before 
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Q.  Attempted  what? — A.  Attempted  rape  on  some  lady,  and  it 
came  out  the  next  morning  that  some  negro  soldier  had  attempted 
rape  on  some  white  lady  in  town^  so  that  Major  Penrose  orderea  aU 
the  post  in  there  the  next  morning.  He  sent  a  detail  around  and 
caught  ever^  man  he  could  find  in  our  company,  except  two. 

Q.  That  IS,  it  came  out  in  the  papers  on  the  morning  of  the  13th? — 
A,  Yes,  sir;  on  the  morning  of  the  13th. 

Q.  That  this  had  (X'(Mirre(l  on  the  evening  of  the  12th? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  therefore  it  was  thought  best  that  the  men  should  all  be 
in  camp.  You  understood  that,  as  company  clerk? — A.  Yes.  sir;  that 
is  what  T  thought  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  men  talk  of  it?  —A.  AVelK  yes,  sir;  naturally  they 
talked. 

Q.  Was  it  aocuse<i  that  a  soldier  had  committed  this  assault? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  ineinlx»r  of  on^  of  your  companies? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  mem- 
ber of  my  company. 

Q.  It  was  said  that  it  was  a  colored  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  negro 
soldier. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  find  out  who  it  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  make  any  talk  about  it? — A.  I  talked  about  it,  but  I  didn't 
try  to  find  out,  btaiuse  T  didn't  think  I  could  find  out. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  find  out  who  did  the  shooting  at  Brownsville? — 
A.  Yni^^  sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  try  to  find  out  who  did  the  shooting  if  you 
didn't  try  to  find  out  who  committed  this  other  offense? — A.  Because 
I  was  in  confinement,  being  punished  for  nothing;  that  is  the  reason 
I  tried  to  find  out. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  were  put  in  confinement  that  you  tried  to  find 
out  ? — \.  Yei^.  sir. 

Q.  How  many  days  after  the  shooting  at  Brownsville  was  it  that 
you  were  put  in  confinement? — A.  I  was  put  in  on  the  23d. 

Q.  On  the  23d?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vnd  the  shooting  w^as  the  13th,  so  that  it  was  about  ten  days? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  those  ten  days  did  vou  try  to  find  out  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  about  it  and  tried  to  find  out. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tried  to  find  out. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  asked  several  fellows  did  they  know 
who  did  the  shooting — who  did  they  think  did  it.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  somebody  else  did  it;  that  sontfe  of  the  Mexicans  did  it,  or 
something,  so  that  I  had  to  give  up  on  that.  But  after  they  put  me 
in  confinement  I  tried  to  find  out  good. 

Q.  You  tried  to  find  out  good  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — A.  I  asked  all  the  fellows  if  they  just 
knew  anything,  anything  at  all  for  a  clew,  so  that  we  could  all  be 
certain  in  our  companies,  did  anybody  know  anything.  I  asked  sev- 
eral men  that.     I  asked  Brawner  did  he  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Sergeant  Brawner. 

Q.  He  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  the  night  of  the  13th?  - 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  Yes.. — A.  I  asked  all  the  fellow-s  up  in  confinement  did  they 
know  nnyhody  that  did  it.  or  did  they  know  anything  that  they 
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could  do  to  find  out  who  did  it.  I  didn^t  want  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
guardhouse  there  for  nothing. 

Q.  You  talked  about  it,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  other  attempt  then? — A.  I  couldn't  make 
any  other  attempt  then,  because  we  were  taken  to  Fort  Sam  Houston 
then. 

Q.  You  told  all  you  did? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  all  that  you  knew  about  this  matter? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  told,  so  fai*  as  you  remember,  all  that  occurred  at  the 
mess  table  on  the  morning  of  .the  14th  at  breakfast? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  had  vour  McKeever  box  in  vour  room,  jus  I  understand  i — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  have  it  out  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  did  you  have  then? — A. 
Twenty  rounds. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  web  belt  in  there,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  in  the  web  belt? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Nothing  in  your  web  belt? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning  you  took  out  your  McKeever  box  or  web 
belt? — A.  The  box.  I  had  on  the  McKeever  box  that  night  when 
I  was  on  guard. 

Q.  And  your  ammunition  that  was  in  your  pockets — what  did  you 
do  with  that? — A.  Put  it  in  my  belt. 

Q.  In  your  belt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  left  it  in  your  room? — A.  No,  sir;  I  put  it  on  when  I 
went  out  that  night. 

Q.  I  thought  you  wore  the  McKeever  box  when  you  went  out? — A. 
No,  sir;  you  mean  this  box.  1  put  on  the  McKeever  belt,  one  of 
these  belts  that  has  fiaps  or  pockets.     I  disremember  what  it  is,  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  McKeever  box  is? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
a  leather  box. 

Q.  Did  you  have  this  ammunition  in  that  box? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
had  the  reduced-range  ammunition  in  it,  and  never  taken  it  out. 

Q.  The  next  morning  you  took  out  the  other  belt? — A.  The  next 
morning  I  took  out  the  belt  with  the  flaps  on  the  pockets. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  the  suspender  belt. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  ammunition  in  that,  too? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning  when  you  were  inspected,  where  was  the 
ammunition? — A.  In  this  belt. 

Q.  In  the  suspender  belt  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  taken  the  ammunition  out  of  your  pockets,  then,  and 
put  it  in  the  suspender  belt? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  went  out  on 
guard. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  did  you  have  in  there? — A.  Fifteen  rounds. 

Q.  When  you  were  inspected,  part  of  your  ammunition  was  gone — 
that  is,  you  did  not  have  as  much  as  others  ? — A.  Some  of  the  others 
had  more  than  I  had.  I  didn't  count  theirs,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  had  more  than  I  had. 

Q.  Did  they  count  your  ammunition  oi\  tY\a\  m«p%d\ow\ — >^«  "^^* 
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sir;    Captain  Macklin  inspected.     I  don't  know  whether  he  counted 
or  not,  but  he  inspected  it  next  morning. 

Q.  He  inspected  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  why  you  only  had  ten  rounds? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  ask  you  what  you  did  with  the  other? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

At  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m. 

A  FTKRN(  M  )N    SESSION . 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  lo  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m..  Senator  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Presc»nt :  Senators  Scott,  Foraker,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Blackburn, 
Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OP  HOYTT  BOBINSON  (COLOBED). 

(Sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Bv  Senator  Forak?:r: 

« 

Q.  How  old  are  vou  ? — A.  1  will  be  27  years  old  the  30th  day  of 
October,  IWl, 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry 
while  it  was  stationed  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  August  last? — A.  YcvS, 
sir, 

Q.  AVere  you  with  it  the  niglit  of  the  firing  in  Brownsville,  about 
which  this  investigation  is  being  held? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  Company  I),  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  were  you  serving? — A.  Musician  of  the  corps. 

Q.  You  were  the  nuisician  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  musician  of  Company  D? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  night  you  were  on  duty  with  the  guard,  were  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Asa  musician? — A.    Ve>,  .>ir. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  an  instrument  did  you  use  as  a  musician  ?-- A.  I 
used  (he  army  trumpet. 

Senator  Fokaker.  At  this  point  I  will  put  in  the  testimony  the  offi- 
cial record  of  this  witness  as  given  by  the  War  Department  at  page 
207  of  Senate  Document  15.^). 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

HOYTT   ROBINSON. 

EnUsted  January  7,  1901 ;  was  cUseharj^ed  as  a  musician  of  (Company  G, 
Twenty-four  til  Infantry,  January  (i,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  ennstment; 
character  very  good. 

Reenlisted  January  .80,  1904;  was  discliarged  without  honor  as  a  musician  of 
Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  2G,  1900. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  you  will  please  tell  us  where  you  were  when 
this  firing  commenced,  and  whether  you  were  asleep  or  awake;  and 
then^  as  near  as  you  can  recall  it,  all  that  happened  thereafter.  Just 
go  right  along  in  your  own  way. — A.  I  were  in  the  guardhouse.  I 
slept  in  the  entrance  there,  something  like  an  arch. 

Q.  Before  you  go  into  that,  let  me  ask  you,  did  you  have  a  gun? — 
A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  one  issued  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  one 
issued  to  me,  but  it  was  in  the  arm  rack  in  Company  D's  quarters. 
Q.  You  had  no  gun  that  night  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  ammunition  with  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  not  required  to,  serving  as  musician  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  I  was  in  the  guardhouse. 
Q.  Let  Senator  Scott  explain  to  you  that  map  to  the  left  there. 
(Senator  Scott  at  this  point  explained  the  map  to  the  witness.) 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  Go  ahead  now  with  your  story.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed 
that  niffht  ? — A.  I  went  to  bed  after  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Why  did  you  stay  up  until  11  o'clock? — A.  The  last  call  I  had 
to  sound  in  the  Army  was  11  o'clock. 

Q.  What  call  was'that?— A.  Taps. 

Q.  That  was  your  business,  to  sound  taps  that  night  for  the  garri- 
son, was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  sounded  taps  at  the  guardhouse  did  anybody  else 
sound  taps  in  any  other  place  in  the  garrison? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Everybody  obeyed  that  sound  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  after  taps  you  went  to  bed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asleep? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  ha))pened? — A.  After  I  went  to  bed  and  went  to 
sleep  the  sergeant  of  the  guard — there  was  a  member  of  the  guard 
came  and  put  his  hand  on  me  and  said,  "  Get  up  and  sound  the  call 
to  arms;  there  is  somebody  firing  into  the  post."  Then  I  got  up  and 
seen  it  was  the  sergeant  of  the  guard.  Sergeant  Reed,  of  Company  B, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Was  he  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  guard  that  night? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  awakened  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  told  you  to  get  up  and  sound  the A.  Call  to  arms. 

Q,  Yes,  the  call  to  arms;  did  you  do  it  or  not ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  T  did. 

Q.  And  you  sounded  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  guard  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  besides  Sergeant  Reed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  whom  you  saw,  as  nearly  as  you  can. — A.  I  saw  No.  1, 
Private  Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  private  of  Company  B. 

Q.  He  was  No.  1.  You  mean  sentry  on  No.  1  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Then  I  saw  Sergeant  Reed  forming  the  guard,  and  a  corporal  of 
Company  D  of  the  Twenty-fifth  fiifantry — Corporal  Wheeler,  of 
Company  D. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  It  was  12  o'clock ;  I  looked 
at  the  clock. 

Q.  I  mean,  was  it  immediately  after  you  got  awake  and  sounded 
the  call  to  arms? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  just  before  I  sounded  the  call 
to  arms  I  went  into  the  guardhouse.  1  had  to  go  to  see  what  time 
it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  what  time  it  was  before  you  sounded  the  call 
to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  to  go  to  see  what  time  it  was? — A.  I  had 
to  go  four  or  five  steps  into  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that? — A.  I  wanted  to  see  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  You  were  ordered  to  sound  the  call.  What  diffet^wcfc  ^4^  SX. 
make  to  jou  what  time  it  was? — A.  I  was  aV^a"^^  a^<ttSi^\v^\.  Hia»Rk'V 
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sounded  the  calls,  or  whatever  duty  I  was  on ;  I  always  had  to  know 
what  time  I  had  to  start,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  know. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  ? — A.  Twelve  o  clock. 

Q.  It  was  12  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sounded  the  call  to  arms.  Now,  you  saw  Corporal  Wheeler 
and  Sergeant  Franklin  and  Sergeant  Reed;  did  you  see  any  other 
men  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  see  there? — A.  I  don't  know  just  the 
number  I  saw,  but  there  was  quite  a  number  in  line. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  men  ought  to  have  been  there? — ^A. 
Seventeen. 

Q.  Seventeen  was  the  whole  guard,  was  it  not? — A.  Seventeen  was 
the  whole  guard,  but  just  how  many  there  should  have  been  at  the 
guardhouse  I  don't  know. 

Q.  There  ought  to  have  been  two  reliefs  at  the  guardhouse,  I  sup- 
pose, should  there  not?  You  were  divided  into  three  reliefs,  weren't 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  divided  into  three  reliefs. 

Q.  A  man  would  be  on  two  hours  and  off  four? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  or  not  tell  us  how  many  men  turned  out  when  the 
sergeant  formed  the  guard? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  don't  know  just  how 
many,  because  I  went  right  on  to  sound  the  call  to  arms,  and  went 
out  into  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sound  the  call — where  were  you  standing? — A. 
Right  opposite  the  flagstaff,  at  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  Opposite  the  flagstaff,  in  front  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  guardhouse  was  that? — A.  About  100  vards. 

Q.  When  you  sounded  the  call  to  arms,  then  what  happened — 100 
yards,  you  say.  from  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  C)r  100  leet;  what  do  you  mean? — A.  About  100  feet,  instead 
of  100  yards. 

Q.  That  is,  you  think  it  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  measured  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  out  toward  that  to  sound  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  sounded  the  call  to  arms,  what  happened  further,  if 
you  can  tell  us? — A.  After  I  sounded  the  call  to  arms  the  other  mu- 
sicians of  the  companies  took  up  the  same  call. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  the  call  was  repeated  by  them  until  all  the  men 
got  out,  I  suppose.     I  wasn't  near  the  barracks  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  the  barracks  that  night  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  other  trumpeters  sound  the  call  to  arms  after 
you  had  sounded  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  you  had  no  gun.  You  did  not  turn  out  with  anybody  that 
night  at  all,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  firing? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.   Yes?— A.  No,  sir ;   I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  guard  were  absent  from  the 
guardhouse  who  should  have  been  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  still  going  on  when  you  sounded  the  call  to 
arms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  did  it  continue  Do  you  know  ? — A.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  about  fifteen  minutes  after  I  stopped  sounding  the  call. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  at  the  guardhouse  that  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  returning  to  the  guardhouse  after  this  fir- 
ing was  over,  as  though  coming  from  doN<7ivtown  to  join  the  gumrd ; 
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did  vou  see  anybody  coming  in  as  though  they  had  been  engaged  in 
the  firing  and  were  returning? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  witn  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  did  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  D  Company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  anybody  in  that  company  who  did  it? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  either  of  the  other  companies? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody  in 
either  of  the  companies  of  being  guilty  of  having  helped  to  do  that 
firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  withheld  any  information  from  anybody  about  the 
matter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  willing  to  tell  the  whole  story,  so  far  as  you 
know  it,  at  all  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  before  the  battalion  left  Brownsville;  were 
you  one  of  the  12  men  arrested  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  taken  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  about  this  matter  than  what  you 
have  just  told  us? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  I  was  born  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ky. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist? — A.  At  first  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  service  s — ^A.  Five  years 
nine  months  and  some  davs:  I  don't  know  exactlv. 

Q.  When  you  were  sounding  the  alarm,  the  call  to  arms,  in  what 
direction  from  the  guardhouse  did  the  firing  seem  to  be  from 
you  ? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  over  about  the  gate  there,  the  entrance  to 
the  post,  as  near  as  I  can  say ;  it  was  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  flashes  of  the  guns? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not 
see  any. 

By  Senator  Warnkr  : 

Q.  Mr.  Robinson,  you  say  you  have  been  something  over  five  years 
in  the  service? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  musician  all  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  duty  upon  the  proper  occasion  to  sound  the  call 
to  arms  when  you  receive  the  orders — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  that  when  the  call  to  arms  is  to  be  sounded  it 
means  that  there  is  danger,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  purpose  of  the  call  to  arms  is  to  get  the  garrison  in  a 
position  to  defend  itself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asleep  and  were  awakened  by  Sergeant  Reed? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  company? — A.  Company  B. 

Q.  Were  you  undressed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  up?  WTiere  was  your  instrument? — A.  It  was  lying 
on  my  bed. 

Q.   lou  got  the  instrument? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  walked  into  the  guardhouse  to  see  what  time  it 
was? — A.  I  ran  mto  the  guardhouse  to  see  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  Before  sounding  the  call  to  arms  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  outside  of  the  guardhouse "i — K.  "^«a,OT. 
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Q.  Now,  when  you  say  you  ran  into  the  guardhouse,  possibly  you 
may  be  mistaken  ? — A.  I  don't  know . 

Q.  You  were  in  the  guardhouse  when  you  were  awakened,  weren't 
you  ? — A.  I  were  in  tlie  entrance  to  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  In  the  entrance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  this? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  ran  into  the  room  in  the  guardhouse  that  had  the 
clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  before  in  your  experience  sounded  the  call  to 
arms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  sounded  the  call  to  arms  when  I  were  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  but  it  was  only  for  instruction. 

Q.  Instruction? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  drill. 

Q.  Was  your  instruction  just  as  soon  as  the  command  came  for  the 
call  to  arms  to  do  it  just  as  speedily  as  possible? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
we  were  out  on  the  drill  ground. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  I  am  getting  your  instructions  that  you  received 
in  case  of  your  being  attacked  m  any  place.  The  call  to  arms — that 
was  to  be  given  as  soon  as  you  could  give  it,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Well,  that  fire  call  I  w^as  taught  here  at  Fort  Assinniboine,  in  case  of 
fire  or  anything  distressing  to  the  post,  to  try  to  see  what  time  it  was, 
and  it  is  the  trumpeter  of  the  guard's  duty  to  see  what  time  it  is  in 
case  of  anything  about  the  post. 

Q.  In  case  of  fire  ? — A.  In  case  of  fire  or  any  kind  of  distress. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "distreas?  " — A.  I  mean  anything  like 
that  down  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  "  distress  "  when  the  garrison  was  being  at- 
tacked?— A.  Yes,  sir;  being  attacked. 

Q.  That  the  first  thing  you  had  to  do  was  to  find  out  the  time  be- 
fore you  sounded  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  it  was  my 
first  duty.     That  is  why  I  did  it. 

Q.  Then  you  came  out  in  front  of  the  guardhouse — and  where  was 
it  you  sounded  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Opposite  the  flagstaff. 

Q.  The  flagstaff  is  how  far  from  the  guardhouse? — A.  I  guess 
about  100  feet.     I  don't  know  just  exactly. 

Q.  One  hundred  feet  or  100  yards? — A.  I  know  it  wasn't  100 
vards.  I  don't  think  it  was  100  yards.  I  don't  know  just  exactly 
how  far  it  was.     It  was  a  little  ways  out  in  front  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  But  at  least  100  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  it  was  you  thought  it 
necessary  to  walk  out  100  feet  before  you  sounded  the  call  to  arms? — 
A.  I  wanted  to  go  out  into  the  parade  ground  near  opposite  the  offi- 
cers' quarters  and  the  soldiers'  barracks,  so  that  they  could  hear  the 
call  plainer. 

Q.  You  thought  that  the  100  feet  would  make  the  call  plainer? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  b}^  being  opposite  the  barracks  and  officers'  quarters. 

Q.  This  is  marked  "37"  here;  this  dark  square  is  marked  as  the 
guardhouse.     You  recognize  that  place,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  far  was  it  from  the  guardhouse  down  to  a  point 
opposite  the  barracks  of  Company  C? — A.  The  barracks  of  Company 

Q.  This  is  the  barracks,  you  understand,  don't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  don't  know^  just  how  far  it  is  from  the  guardhouse  to  the  barracks 
of  Company  C. 

Q.  Here  are  these  two  black  lines  here  running  north  and  south  at 
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what  seems  to  be  the  east  end  of  tlie  parade  ground.  Do  you  know 
whether  that  is  a  road,  or  a  sidewalk,  or  what  that  is  in  there? — A.  It 
is  between  the  parade  ground  and  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  It  is  a  sidewalk? — A.  A  sidewalk. 

Q.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  A  board  walk,  is  it? 

/• 

Bv  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Is  it  a  board  walk? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Q.  I  don't  know  that  it  makes  any  diflference.  How  near  that 
sidewalk  did  you  get  when  you  made  the  call  to  arms? — A.  I  were 
near  that  sidewalk.  I  don't  know,  I  couldn't  say  just  how  close  I 
were  to  it.     It  was  very  dark. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  cross  the  board  walk? — A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  \Vliere  was  the  flagstaff? — A.  Right  in  front  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  How  far  from  it? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  just  how  far. 

Q.  That  is.  when  vou  siay  "  in  front  of  the  guardhouse,''  you  mean 
down  toward — here  is  the  Rio  Grande  River. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that? — A.  Right  straight  in  front  of  the  guard- 
house; I  don't  know  that  it  was  very  far  in  front.     Just  a  little  ways. 

Q.  And  your  purpose  in  waiting  until  you  got  down  there  was 
so  that  the  men  and  the  officers  would  hear  better? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  other  calls  to  arms  were  there? — A.  There  was  quite 
a  number,  and  It  appeared  to  me  that  all  the  trumpeters  in  the  oar- 
i^acks  taken  it  u[). 

Q.  How  many  othor  trumpeters  were  there  in  the  barracks? — A. 
There  were  five. 

Q.  All  of  them  took  this  up? — A.  It  appeared  to  me  that  they  all 
taken  it  up.     I  d(m't  know;    1  weren't  at  the  barracks. 

Q.  Now\  the  guardhouse  of  which  you  speak — that  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  men  who  weren't  on  duty  as  sentinels  or  out  to 
relieve  sentinels  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  guardhouse? — A.  Are 
supposed  to  be  at  the  guardhouse:  yes  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  how  many  there  were  at  the  guardhouse? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  named  how  manv,  that  vou  saw  there? — A.  I  named 
*  * 

Sergeant  Reed.  Private  Benjamin  F.  Johnson.  Corporal  Franklm, 
and  Corporal  Wheeler. 

Q.   You  can  not  name  any  others^ — A.  Private  Samuel  Battle. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  others? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  that  after  you  had  sounded  the  call  to  arms,  or  after  you 
returned  from  the  flagstaff,  that  you  saw  those  parties? — A.  I  saw 
some  of  them  while  I  was  going  out  to  sound  the  call,  and  the  rest 
I  saw  when  I  came  back. 

Q.  Which  did  jou  see  when  you  were  going  out  to  sound  the  call 
to  arms? — A.  Private  Johnson  and  Sergeant  Seed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  others  at  that  time? — A.  I  never  paid  any 
attention  to  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  You  don't  remember,  now,  of  seeing  any  of  the  others? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  Sergeant  Reed  that  awoke  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  shooting  was  going  on? — A.  Yes^  sir. 
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Q.  In  what  direction  was  that  shooting? — A.  It  appeared  to  m»to 
\)e  over  about  the  entrance  of  Fort  Brown,  where  the  road  came  into 
the  post. 

Q.  Have  you  stated — my  remembrance  may  be  wrong — ^back  of  the 
quarters  of  which  company  did  that  firing  seem  to  be? — A.  As  near 
as  I  can  say,  it  was  over  there  at  the  road  where  it  came  into  the  post. 
I  don't  know  just 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  this  road;  this  is  the  gate  where  it  goes  in! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  the  telegraph  office;  was  it  in  that  direction? — A.  It 
appeared  to  me  to  be  there,  or  about  in  that  direction. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Down  in  that  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  nature  of  the  firing?  Was  it  quite  a  number  of 
shots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  number  of  shots. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  One  hundred  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  haven't  the  least  idea. 

Q.  Fifty? — A.  T  don't  know  how  many  shots  was  fired.  It  was 
quite  a  number,  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  All  the  men  who  were  on  as  sentinels  around  the  fort,  did  they 
go  in? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  knew  where  the  sentinels  were  posted? — A.  I  knew  where 
some  of  them  were  posted,  but  not  nil.  I  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  walking  post,  and  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  There  was  a  sentinel  at  the  barracks,  wasn't  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  was  one  posted  at  the  barracks — No.  2. 

Q.  No.  2  was  at  the  barracks? — A.  He  was  posted  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  No.  1  was  where? — A.  In  front  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  No.  3? — A.  T  don't  know.  I  don't  know  where  the 
posts  are. 

Q.  Did  they  have  three  posts? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  did 
or  not.  I  don't  know^  how  many  posts  there  were  in  Brownsville. 
All  I  know  is  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

Q.  That  one  at  the  guardhouse  and  the  one  at  the  barracks? — A. 
The  one  at  the  barracks;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  sentinel  at  No.  1  was  to  guard  the  barracks,  wasn't 
he? — A.  How  is  tliat? 

Q.  To  watch  the  ban*acks? — A.  I  suppose  that  is  why  he  was  up 
there;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  l)een  on  duty  jourself ,  or  have  you  been  a  musi- 
cian always? — A.  I  was  on  duty  m  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  not 
since  I  came  back  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  claiming  that  he  had  been  abused  and 
insulted  there — anv  of  your  comrades  at  Brownsville? — A.  I  heard 
of  two  men  being  abused  down  there,  but  those  men  didn't  tell  me 
that  they  had  been  abused.  I  just  heard  some  of  the  soldiers  talking 
about  it. 

Q.  What  were  their  names? — A.  They  said  Private  Reid,  of  Com- 
pany C,  and  Private  Lipscomb,  of  Company  C. 

Q.  Any  others? — A.  Not  as  I  knows  of. 
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Q.  Private  "Ash,"  it  says  here.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been 
insulted  and  abused? — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  tell  me  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  relieved? — A.  I  were  relieved 

Q.  From  your  duty? — A.  I  were  relieved  on  the  14th. 

Q.  What  time? — A.  Some  time  in  the  afternoon.  I  don't  know 
just  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  This  firing,  when  you  heard  it,  you  thought  the  fort  was  being 
attacked,  did  you  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  judge  were  in  the  firing  party? — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir.     I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  You  were  there  with  Sergeant  Reed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  the  other  parties  that  you  have  mentioned,  finally. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  vou  have  as  to  whether  the  fort  was 
being  attacked  or  not? — A.  t  asked  Sergeant  Eeed  what  did  that 
firing  mean,  and  he  said  that  he  didn't  know.  He  says,  "  I  guess  the 
citizens  of  Brownsville  is  coming  in  to  run  us  away." 

Q.  What  else?— A.  That  is  all  that  I  said. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  anything  before  as  to  any  reasons  why  the  citi- 
zens of  Brownsville  would  come  in  to  run  you  away? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  reason  given  there  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  none 
that  I  knows  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  of  this  matter  afterwards,  about  the  shooting 
up  of  the  town,  who  it  was  that  did  it? — A.  I  asked  around  in  the 
quarters  of  Company  D,  the  boys  that  sat  around  the  quarters,  who 
they  thought  did  that  firing,  and  they  all  seemed  to  think  the  citi- 
zens did  it.     I  think  the  same  thing. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so? — A.  I  don't  think  that  the  soldiers 
would  have  did  anything  like  that,  because  I  believe  they  had  better 
training  than  to  do  anything  like  that. 

Q.  You  heard  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  firing  that  ammunition 
had  been  found  which  was  alleged  to  be  such  as  was  used  in  your 
Springfield  rifles,  did  you  not? — A.  I  saw  that  in  that  Brownsville 
paper  that  they  print  down  there.  I  never  heard  anyone  speak 
about  it. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  men  talk  about  that,  where  that 
ammunition  came  from  ? — A.  After  they  saw  the  paper,  they  seemed 
to  think  that  they  had  picked  up  the  ammunition,  and  something 
they  called  bandoliers,  something  they  keep  the  ammunition  in,  on 
of  the  dump,  where  they  had  been  throwing  away  the  trash  from  the 
garrison. 
Q.  That  is  what  the  men  talked  to  you  about? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  AMio  said  to  you  that  they  got  ammunition  in  this  way? — A. 
I  don't  remember  who  the  men  were.  They  would  all  bunch  up 
and  talk  in  convei-sation  that  wav.  T  don't  remember  one  of  their 
names. 

Q,  WTiich  noncommissionec}  officer  did  you  talk  to  about  that  ? — A. 
I  didn't  talk  to  any  of  the  noncommissioned  officers. 

Q.  How  would  these  bandoliers  get  out  on  the  dump  to  be  thrown 
away? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  A  bandolier  contains  how  many  cartridges? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir,  how  many  cartridges,  exactly. 
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Q.  But  that  is  the  way  they  accounted  for  the  ammunition  that 
they  used,  talking  among  themselves? — A.  I  don't  imderstand. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  they  account  for  the  ammunition? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  this  firing,  in  what  direction  was  that  firing?  Could 
you  see  the  flash  of  the  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  in  what  direction  the  firing  was  being 
done? — A.  No,  sir;  but  it  seemed  to  be  over  at  the  entrance  of  the 
barracks,  that  road  that  came  in  from  town. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  any  shots  up  in  the  direction  of  the  guard- 
house, coming  from  the  guardhouse  in  the  direction  of  the  hos- 
pital?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  where  the  hospital  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  up  there  and  heard  no  shots  at  all  in  that  direc- 
tion?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  had  been  talked  of  considerably  in  the  barracks  between  the 
soldiers,  had  it  not,  the  treatment  that  you  had  received  at  Browns- 
ville, and  how  different  it  had  been  from  that  you  had  received  at 
Niobrara? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anything  before  this  firing 
started  down  there.  But  afterwards  I  heard  some  of  the  boys  say, 
"  I  guess  they  didn't  want  us  down  here  because  we  are  colored,"  and 
that  was  about  all  that  I  heard  about  it. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  heard  it  discussed  before  the  firing  at  all? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Senator  For^vker.  I  have  just  found  the  affidavit  that  he  gave,  and 
there  are  some  matters  that  I  want  to  know  about.  At  your  con- 
venience or  when  you  get  through  I  will  read  it.  This  is  from  page 
224. 

Senator  Warner.  Put  that  in  now,  if  you  like. 

Senator  Foraker.  At  page  224  of  Senate  Document  155  I  find  an 
affidavit  made  by  Hoytt  Robinson  and  subscribed  and  sworn  to  on 
the  24th  day  of  November,  1906,  before  "  E.  J.  Barbon,"  as  it  is 
printed  here.  I  suppose  that  is  the  same  notary,  '^  E.  T.  Barbour," 
and  this  is  simply  a  misprint.  That  will  identi^  it.  I  will  ask 
that  this  may  be  inserted  at  this  place  in  the  record. 

The  affidavit  is  as  follows: 

Affidavit  F. — Hoytt  Rohinson,  Company  D.     llelatlre  to  s(nnidiny  call  to  anns 

on  night  of  August  IS. 

Territory  of  Oklahoma,  County  of  Canadian,  hh: 

Pei*sonaUy  appeared  l)efore  me,  the  nndersigued  authority,  duly  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  In  and  for  the  county  and  Territory  aforesaid,  Hoytt  Robinson, 
musician,  Company  D,  who  deposes  and  says  that  he  has  served  in  the  United 
States  Army  five  years,  and  that  he  was  garrisoned  at  Fort  Brown  on  the  13th 
day  of  August ;  that  on  the  night  of  said  date  he  was  detailed  as  musician  of  the 
guard  and  was  assigned  to  tower  of  the  guard :  that  atK)ut  12.20  o'clock  he  was 
aroused  by  Sergeant  Reed,  commander  of  the  guard,  and  told  to  sound  the  alarm 
of  "call  to  arms ; "  that  while  he  was  sounding  the  "  call  to  arms  "  the  firing 
was  still  going  on  furiously,  and  it  was  back  in  the  town  of  Brownsville,  Tex., 
from  the  wall  of  the  post  and  was  some  distance  from  post  of  guards,  and  that 
about  the  hour  or  near  thereto  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  Captain  Macklin,  ofllcer  of 
the  day,  came  to  guardhouse  and  sent  two  men.  Corporal  Wheeler,  Company 
D,  and  Corporal  Franklin,  Company  B,  out  in  town  with  instructions  to  bring 
in  every  man  in  town,  and  tell  him  he  must  not  be  out  of  post  after  8  o'clock 
that  night,  August  13,  1906;  and  Captain  Macklin  sent  Private  Ash,  Company 
D,  to  the  wharf  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to  intercept  any  men  going  over  to  Mata- 
moras,  and  tell  any  returning  to  proceed  to  the  fort  at  once,  as  no  man  was  to  be 
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outside  of  said  post  after  8  o'eloclc.    Private  Ash  asked  if  he  should  talje  his 
gun,  to  which  Captain  Maclvlin  replied  "  No." 

Private  Ash  further  alleged  to  the  dei>onent  that  uix)n  his  return  he  was  re- 
peatedly insulted  and  abused  while  in  town.  Affiant  further  deposes  and  says 
that  after  he  was  relieved  at  2  o'clock  a.  ni.,  August  14,  1906,  he  saw  a  number 
of  citizens  walking  around  the  fort  wall  with  guns  and  Winchesters;  as  far  as 
affiant  knows  and  believes,  there  was  no  shooting  done  by  the  soldiers  in  post 

HoYTT  Robinson. 

Subscribed  and  swoni  to  before  nie  this  24tli  day  of  November,  190G. 

E.  J.  Babbon,  Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  July  20,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  In  this  aflidavit  you  state  that  at  about  7  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  13th  the  officer  of  the  day,  Captain  Macklin,  came  to  the 
guardhouse  and  sent  two  men,  Corporal  Wheeler,  Company  D,  and 
Corporal  Franklin,  of  Company  B,  out  in  town  with  instructions  to 
bring  in  every  man  in  toAvn.  Do  you  remember  anything  about 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  occurred,  as  nearly  as  you  can. — A.  Captain  Mack- 
lin was  officer  of  the  day  and  he  came  down  and  ordered  that  three 
patrols  should  be  sent  out  in  the  city  of  Brownsville  to  bring  in  all  the 
soldiei-s  that  were  scattered  out  in  town,  and  to  inform  the  men  that 
they  would  not  be  under  arrest,  but  that  they  would  remain  in  the  gar- 
rison, by  order  of  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  At  what  hour  ? — A.  At  8  o'clock.  No  man  allowed  out  of  the 
garrison  after  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  went  on  that  patrol? — A.  I  know  Corporal 
AVheelcr  was  sent  out  w4tli  a  patrol. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  he  took  with  him  ? — A.  Two  men, 
and  himself  made  three  men. 

Q.  This  affidavit  states: 

Captain  Macklin,  officer  of  tbe  day,  came  to  the  guardhouse  and  sent  two 
men.  Corporal  Wheeler,  Company  D,  and  Corporal  Franklin,  Company  B,  out 
in  town  with  instructions  to  bring  in  every  man  in  town  and  tell  him  he  must 
not  be  out  of  post  after  8  o'clock  that  night,  August  13,  190C;  and  Captain 
Macklin  sent  Private  Ash,  Company  D,  to  the  wharf  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to 
intercept  any  men  going  over  to  Matamoras  and  tell  any  returning  to  proceed  to 
the  fort  at  once,  as  no  man  was  to  be  outside  of  said  post  after  8  o'clock.  Pri- 
vate Ash  asked  if  he  should  take  his  gun,  to  which  Captain  Macklin  replied  no. 

Is  all  that  true  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Reading  further  from  the  affidavit: 

Private  Ash  further  alleged  to  the  deponent  that  upon  his  return  he  was  re- 
peatedly insulted  and  abused  while  in  town. 

Do  you  remember  about  that? — ^A.  He  did  say 

Q.  Let  me  finish: 

Affiant  further  deposes  and  says  that  after  he  was  relieved,  at  2  o'clock  a.  m. 
August  14,  1906,  he  saw  a  number  of  citizens  walking  around  the  fort  with 
guns  and  Winchesters;  so  far  as  affiant  knows  and  believes  tBere  was  no 
shooting  done  by  the  soldiers  in  post. 

Is  all  that  true? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  citizens  with  Winchesters  and  guns? — A.  They 
were  right  down  the  street  there  at  the  Cowan  Hotel ;  that,  I  believe, 
was  where  they  lived. 

Q.  Where  is  the  Cowan  Hotel? — A.  Mrs.  Cowan's  hotel. 
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Q.  There  was  a  house  there  called  the  Cowan  House  ?-^A.  Y«b,  «ir. 
There  was  a  house  there;  everyone  called  it  a  hotel;  I  don't  tartiW 
whether  it  was  a  hotel  or  not.    I  never  was  in  it 

Q.  Wliere  were  you  when  you  saw  these  men  ? — A.  We  were  on  the 
back  porch  at  Brown's. 

Q.  >Vhon  was  this? — A.  The  next  day. 

Q.  On  the  14th?— A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  14th. 

Q.  I  guess  we  are  not  interested  in  that.  That  was  down  the  alley- 
way, was  it,  or  down  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  down  Elizabeth 
street. 

Q.  There  is  the  Leahy  Hotel  and  there  is  the  Cowan  House  there. 
Which  do  you  mean  ?  The  Leahy  Hotel  fronts  on  Elizabeth  street — 
\.  It  was  down  by  the  Cowan  House. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  corner  of  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  a  number  of  men  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  guns  that 
looked  like  rifles,  and  revolvers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  outside  of  the  fort  with  guns  and  re- 
volvers, that  might  have  been  citizens,  that  night  of  the  firing? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  refer  to  here  is  what  you  saw  the  next  day? — A. 
What  I  saw  on  the  14tli  of  August. 

Q.  What  did  Private  Ash  tell  you  about  having  been  insulted 
when  he  went  down  in  town,  "  repeatedly  insulted  and  abused?" — A. 
He  said  some  of  the  men  called  him  out  of  his  name,  in  a  very  low, 
degraded  way.    That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  Called  him  names? — A.  Yes,  sir;  called  him  very  low  names. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all ;  cross-examine  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  In  my  questions  before,  when  I  asked  you  if  you  had  heard 
this  party  say  anything  or  make  any  complaint,  did  you  not  say  that 
you  had  not? — A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  If  you  had  heard  him  complain  of  any  mistreatment ;  did  you 
not  say  that  you  had  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  don't  think  you  asked  the  witness  about  Ash. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes,  I  did.    I  spelled  it  out  for  him. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  that  it  was  about 
these  other  men  you  asked  him. 

Senator  Warner.  No. 

Senator  Foraker.  Go  ahead. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  know  what  "  a.  m."  means,  do  you  not,  speaking  of  the 
day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  means  in  the  morning,  does  it  not,  before  noon  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  This  affidavit  that  was  read  was  sworn  to  the  24th  day  of  No- 
vember, 190G. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  when  the  Constitution  League  was  taking  evidence 
there,  was  it  not? — A.  They  were  there.  I  don't  Irnow  just  what  day 
they  were  there. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  you  understood  you  gave  this  affidavit?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  affidarit  it  reads : 

A /flan  t— 
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That  is  vou- 


further  deposes  and  says  that  after  he  was  relieved  at  2  o'clock,  August  14. 
1906,  he  saw  a  nuuiber  of  citizens  walking  around  the  fort  wall  with  guns  and 
Winchesters. 

Now,  you  say  that  was  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  August 
14th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  shooting  was  on  the  night  of  the  13th? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  this  "5  o^lock?  "  You  were  relieved  from 
guard  duty  at  2  o'clock,  as  you  have  stated. — A.  Two  o'clock  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th? 

Q.  Let  us  fix  the  time.  You  were  relieved  from  guard  dutv  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  were  you  not? — A.  In  the  morning?  No,  sir; 
in  the  evening. 

Q.  You  remained  there  all  night? — A.  All  night.  We  mounted 
guard  on  the  day  of  the  13th  about  10  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  say, 
and  we  was  relieved  on  the  14th  about  2  o'clock.  You  mean  in  the 
afternoon 

Q.  My  remembrance  of  the  evidence — I  may  be  wrong  about  that — 
is  that  between  2  and  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August 
Company  C  was  put  on  guard  duty.  Did  Company  C  relieve  these 
posts  then,  or  did  Company  C  still  remain  on  duty? — A.  No,  sir;  we 
were  not  relieved  until  2  o^clock.  The  main  giiard  of  the  post  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  extra  guard  that  was  put  on. 

Q.  That  was  an  extra  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  remained  there  until  2  o'clock  of  the  14th? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  So  that  this  should  be  2  o'clock  p.  m.  instead  of  2  o'clock  a.  m. 
of  the  14th? — A.  Y^,  sir;  it  was  in  the  evening. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  when  you 
saw  these  men  with  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

« 

Bv  Senator  AVarxer: 

Q.  This  private  that  went  round  to  see  about  the  men  not  going 
over  to  Matamoros  came  back  and  complained  of  the  bad  treatment 
that  he  had  received? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  back  and  was  telling  it 
after  we  were  relieved  off  of  guard. 

Q.  And  he  said  that  they  had  called  him  what? — A.  Very  bad 
names,  he  said. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  be  very  much  offended  about  it? — A.  No,  sir'^ 
he  was  just  laughing  and  talked  about  it. 

Q.  Just  laughed  and  talked  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhom  was  he  telling  this  to? — A.  He  was  just  telling  this  in 
quarters  and  I  w^ent  in  quarters  and  heard  him  say  this.  Efe  wasn't 
talking  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  anybody  specially? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  did  on  not. 

Q.  Was  any  statement  made  there  by  the  men  as  to  men  who 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  C.  NOLAN. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Give  your  name  in  full. — A.  William  C.  Nolan. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  some  capacity? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  is  it? — A.  I  am  a  private,  first  class,  in  the  Hospital 
Corps. 

Q.  Private  of  the  first  class  in  the  Uospial  Corps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — A.  Six  years  the  I7th 
of  next  month. 

Q.  Were  you  stationed  at  Brownsville  in  August,  1906 — last  Au- 
gust ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you;  in  what  particular  place  in  Brownsville 
were  you  stationed ?  Were  you  at  the  hospital  ? — A.  At  the  hospital; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  with  you? — A.  In  the  hospital,  sir? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  You  mean  men  connected  with  the  service? 

Q.  Yes ;   as  you  were. — A.  We  had  a  hospital  sergeant,  first  class. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Sergeant  Oltman. 

Q.  Yes;  and  who  else? — A.  One  private,  first  class,  Edward  San- 
bom.  And  then  we  had  there  three  or  four  patients  from  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry;  I  don't  remember  how  many,  but  the  hos- 
pital books  will  show  how  many. 

Q.  It  was  three  or  four? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  were  three  of  you — Oltmans^  Sanborn,  and  your- 
self— who  were  in  charge  of  the  hospital  ? — A.  \  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  at  least  three  patients,  and  possibly  four,  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  stationed  at  Brownsville  before  the  13th 
of  August? — A.  I  came  there  about  two  years  before  that,  I  guess,  in 

January. 

Q.  Yon  had  been  there  about  two  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  were  you? — A.  No,  sir;  only  detached  as  a  corps  man. 

Q.  As  what? — A.  Detached  as  a  corps  man. 

Q.  That  is,  you  had  been  there  with  the  troops  that  preceded  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  troops  did  immediately  precede  the  Twenty-fifth? — 
A.  You  mean  beiore  the  Twenty-fifth  arrived  there? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  there? — A.  They  were  there  when  I 
came  there. 

Q.  They  were  there  when  you  came  there,  so  that  they  had  been 
there  for  perhaps  two  years. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Getting  back  to  where  we  were  a  moment  ago,  did  you  hear  any 
firing  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  in  Brownsville? — A.  The  night  of  the 
13th  of  August 
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Q.  Yes,  of  1906,  last  August. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Conuiience  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  AAliere  were  you  when  that 
firing  commenced  ? — A.  I  was  in  what  was  known  as  the  east  ward — 
in  charge  of  the  east  ward  that  night. 

Q.  In  charge  of  the  east  ward  of  the  hospital  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  stand  up  here  and  point  it  out  to  you  on  the  map  ? 

Q.  Yes;  just  take  the  gun  rod  and  point  to  it.  This  is  the  hospital 
building  right  in  front  of  you  there. — ^A.  I  understand. 

Q.  Now,  where  were  you  ? — A.  This  would  be  east,  if  I  understand 
it  [indicating]. 

Q.  Yes;  that  would  be  east. — A.  I  was  right  in  about  here  in  the 
middle  in  the  east  ward. 

Q.  Is  that  a  two-story  building:  or  a  one-story  building? — A.  That 
is  a  two-story  building  on  this  middle  part  and  down  at  the  end. 

Q.  A  two-story  building  at  the  end  and  in  the  middle? — A.  Yes, 
bir. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  it  is  one  story. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVere  you  in  the  two-si ory  part  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  east  ward.    The  wards  are  on  the  first  floor. 

Q.  You  were  in  what  ward  ? — A.  The  east  ward. 

Q.  Were  you  awake  or  asleep? — A.  I  was  awake. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  happened  to  be  awake  at  that  time  of  night. — 
A.  I  was  suffering  a  good  deal  with  muscular  rheumatism  previous 
to  that  and  I  hadn't  been  able  to  get  rest  until  late  hours  of  the  night, 
and  the  bunk  I  occupied  was  just  about  the  center  of  the  ward,  and 
anybody  that  is  bothered  with  that  knows  the  pain,  and  I  laid  down 
there  just  to  get  ease,  and  I  heard  first  just  one  shot. 

Q.  Wiere  was  that  ? — A.  Just  back  of  the  hospital,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge — back  of  the  commissary's. 

Q.  Back  of  the  commissary's? — A.  Along  back  of  the  commis- 
sary's. 

Q.  AAliat  did  you  hear  next? — A.  At  the  first  shot  I  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  it,  only  one;  but  after  a  period  of  three  to  five  min- 
utes T  heard  two  or  three  shots  more,  bacK,  coming  northeast  of  the 
commissary's.  That  would  he  out  this  way  [indicating  on  map]. 
Then  probably  in  five  minutes  I  heard  five  shots,  probably  more,  east, 
north  of  east.  Then  I  called  the  attei^ion  of  the  young  fellow  that 
slept  back  in  the  ward,  Sanborn,  and  I  told  him  to  get  up,  that  there 
was  something  going  wrong,  and  he  got  up  and  we  sat  on  the  bed. 
After  we  got  up,  then  northwest  a  little  farther  we  heard  some  more 
shots. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  North  and  east,  you  mean,  do  you  not  ? — A.  It  came  from  the 
west — from  the  north  and  east  to  the  east  and  north  of  west. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

• 

Q.  That  last  shot  seemed  to  be  from  around  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
traveling  in  this  direction  [indicating].  And  now,  according  to  my 
idea,  it  was  around  to  the  north  of  west,  where  there  were  seven  or 
eight  shots,  probably. 

Q.  That  was  somewhat  in  rear  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  would  l>e  in  rear  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Well,  go  right  on. — A.  Then  I  made  the  remark  to  him.^  I  say^^ 
"I  will  go  and  call  the  sergeant."    Here  \s  tYv^  ?ftT^<i^w>[)^\vss>\^fc,^"V 
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guess.  That  is  where  he  lived  [indicating].  I  came  out  through 
mis  ward,  out  this  way,  and  went  around  by  the  kitchen  and  called 
him,  but  the  sergeant  was  already  up. 

Q.  You  came  out  through  the  rear  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a 
porch  there. 

Q.  There  is  a  porch  in  the  rear,  is  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  you 
had  to  go  around  to  the  rear  to  get  to  his  quarters. 

Q.  \es. — A.  I  called  the  sergeant  to  get  up,  and  that  there  was 
extraordinary  shooting  going  on,  and  he  answers  me  that  he  was 
already  up. 

Q.  You  say  "  extraordinaiy  shooting;''  was  it  an  unusual  or  a 
common  thing  to  hear  shots  around  there  in  the  night? — A.  On 
several  occasions  we  heard  shots  fired  around  on  the  borders  of  the 
reservation. 

Q.  I  will  get  that  later.  You  told  the  sergeant  to  get  up? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  he  answered  me  that  he  was  already  up,  and  tnen  he 
comes  to  the  hospital  and  orders  myself  and  Sanborn  to  li^ht  the 
lights  in  the  ward  and  also  in  the  operating  room,  so  that  in  case 
anvthing  should  happen  we  would  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
After  that  there  was  three  of  these  colored  men  that  was  in  the  ward, 
as  I  said  a  while  ago,  three  or  four,  I  am  not  certain  which.  There 
was  one  of  them  sleeping  back — ^now,  let's  see,  back  this  way  [indi- 
cating]. There  was  a  kitchen  in  there  and  there  was  a  room. back  to 
the  rear  [indicating]. 

Q.  Back  in  the  rear? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  kitchen.  We  used  him 
as  a  convalescent  patient,  and  used  him  to  assist  us  on  account  of 
only  having  two  of  us  there,  and  used  him  as  a  help  in  the  cook 
house,  and  he  was  asleep  in  there.  Then  this  fellow  here,  he  didn't 
get  up  until  after  we  went  out  on  the  front  porch.  That  is,  the  front 
porch  of  the  building  facing  west. 

Q.  The  building  has  a  front  porch,  has  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  went  out  onto? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upstairs  or  downstairs  ? — A.  Downstairs. 

Q.  You  went  out  on  the  front  porch? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  ? — A.  n  e  heard  then  this  constant  volley, 
sounding  like  towards  the  town;  that  is,  this  way. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  the  gate, down  there.  That  is  in  front  of  the 
garrison  ? — A.  That  is  the  gate  coming  into  the  garrison. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  heard  any  firing  from  that  quarter 
at  any  time:  and  if  so.  when. — A.  T  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  in 
front  of  the  gate.  The  firing  I  heard  sounded  like  it  was  in  rear  of 
these  quarters  here. 

Q.  That  is,  as  though  it  had  passed  around  the  reservation? — 
A.  That  is,  after  the  last  shooting  I  heard — that  is,  seven  or  eight 
shots  up  there,  and  then  general  firing  from  the  back  of  the  quarters 
in  the  center.     That  was  the  time  the  general  firing  commenced. 

Q.  The  general  firing  commenced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  bullets? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  locate  that  firing  more  definitely  than  you  have? — 
A.  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in  locating  the  firing  it  sounded 
to  me  like  it  came  from  this  way,  more  up  there,  acrass  from  the 
giiardbousej  like. 
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Q.  TTiat  is,  you  understand  me,  the  general  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  the  bullets  when  hitting — striking — sounded  like  they  were  hit- 
ting a  board  or  something. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  the  bullets  striking? — A.  I  couldn't  liear  the 
bullets  striking,  but  from  the  report  it  sounded  like  it  was  something 
awful  flat. 

Q.  Just  the  general  sound  of  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A\Tiere  was  that  firing,  out  in  the  town  or  on  the  reservation? — 
A.  It  was  off  of  the  reservation. 

Q.  Near  that  red  line,  which  is  the  stone  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  near 
the  stone  wall.    To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was  on  the  outside. 

Q.  It  was  on  the  outside  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  couldn't  see  the  guns  and  you  could  only  tell  by  how 
it  sounded  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  ready  to  take  care  of  wounded  people,  if  any  should 
1)6  brought  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  brought  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms  sounded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  sounded? — A.  That  was  sounded  from  two  to 
three  minutes,  I  think — in  fact,  I  think  it  commenced  about  the  time 
the  latter  part  of  the  firing  ceased. 

Q.  About  the  time A.  Not  the  first  of  the  firing,  but  the  latter 

l)art  of  the  general  fusillade,  the  call  to  arms  commenced. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  city? — A.  Outside  of  the  reservation. 

Q.  Then  it  commenced  about  the  time  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
firing  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  in  the  first  part  of  it,  but  the 
latter  part  of  it,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  were  all  somew^hat  excited,  were  you  not? — A. 
No,  sir;  we  were  not  excited.  The  most  trouble  we  had  was  seeing 
that  these  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  that  we  had  in  the  hospital  dia 
not  go  out.    They  were  inclined  to  go  out. 

Q.  These  privates? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AATiat  did  they  w^ant  to  do? — ^A.  They  wanted  to  go  down  and 
help  their  men  out. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  told  them  to  stay  where  thev  were. 

Q.  A^Tiat  did  they  seem  to  think  was  happening? — A.  The  suppo- 
sition was — they  seemed  to  think  there  was  a  riot  in  the  post  there.  . 

Q.  Did  anvbodv  seem  to  think  that  the  fort  was  bein/a:  attacked? — 
A.  I  don't  know.  I  thought,  myself,  the  fort  was  attacked,  from  the 
way  the  sound  came.  It  sounded  as  through  the  quarters  were 
attacked. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  been  there  two  years  before  that  time,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  you  heard,  a  number  of  times,  firing  in  that  vicinity  at 
night ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  several  oc^casions  we  could  hear  firing  in  that 
part  of  the  town,  around  in  that  element  of  the  town.  That  part  of 
the  town  was — well,  it  was  a  poor  element  of  the  town  lived  in  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  did  this  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  they  were  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  anybody  moving  along  that  line  of  the  reserva- 
tion ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  east  of  the  hospital  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  dark  night? — A.  A  dark  night,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  near  enough,  there  at  the  hospital,  to  see  the  road — to 
see  anybody  passing  on  the  road? — A.  There  are  two  ro\iidatVv«t^^^Kv^ 
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I  could  not  have  seen  from  either  road.  I  don't  know  which  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  me  to  speak  of.  There  is  one  road  back  of  the  reservation 
and  another  road  comes  right  through  the  reservation,  right  to  the 
hospital,  here.  This  is  the  road  in  the  reservation,  but  there  is  still 
another  public  road  goes  above  there,  and  after  it  gets  here  it  branches 
[indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Which  is  the  main  road  there? — A.  You  mean  outside  of  the 
reservation  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  road  is  not  shown  on  this  map. 

Q.  There  is  a  road  that  is  more  the  main  road  than  this  reservation 
road  that  is  shown  i — A.  Yes,  sir ;  this  road  here,  if  I  understand,  is 
inside  of  the  walls  ? 

Q.  Yes;   inside  of  the  walls. — A.  Yes,  sir;   inside  of  the  walls. 

Q.  Who  travels  this  road  inside  of  the  reservation  ? — A.  The  quar- 
termaster's department,  traveling  to  the  stables. 

Q.  That  is  the  reservation  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  main  road  that  the  citizens  travel  is  outside? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  far  away  is  that? — A.  I  testified  once  to  the  distance  of 
that,  but  since  thinting  about  it  I  think  I  testified  too  far.  1  testified 
that  it  was  supposed  to  be  from  here  across  this  way  [indicating],  I 
think  I  said  200  yards,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  that  far.  It  is  150 
yards  from  the  main  part  of  the  hospital  going  across  there. 

Q.  There  is  the  mam  road  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  firing  seemed  to  you  as  though  it  was  on  that  main 
road  there? — A.  The  firing  seemed  to  me — you  understand,  now,  I 
mean  the  general  routine  of  the  firing,  and  it  came  around  here,  and 
when  it  got  down  in  here,  where  there  is  a  little  Mexican  store  in  here, 
that  is  where  the  colored  fellows  opened  their  saloon,  right  at  this 
comer  like  [indicating]. 

Q.  A  little  bit  farther  to  the  left  is  where  w^e  have  been  locating 
it.  The  saloon  was  on  the  garrison  road,  farther  along.  Is  not 
that  up  that  way,  by  the  brick  wall  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
There  is  another  road  corners  right  there. 

Q.  That  is  where  that  saloon  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  shooting  you  heard  was? — A.  It  was  moving  from  that 
wav  around  that  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  Up  toward  the  saloon  and  up  toward  that  road  that  leads 
around  to  the  gate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  direction  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  your  testimony  in  this  case  once  before,  did  you 
not? — A.  Twice  before,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  your  testimony  the  first  time? — A.  My 
first  testimony  was  given  in  front  of  Major  Blocksom,  sir,  and  the 
second  in  front  of  the  assistant  United  States  attorney,  Mr.  Purdy. 

Q.  You  gave  your  testimony  to  both  these  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  ask  that  both  his  statements  be  incorpo- 
rated in  this  testimony  as  a  part  of  the  testimony  he  now  gives. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Major  Blocksom  all  that  you  have  told  us  here? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  told  Major  Blocksom  everything  that  was 
asked  me  by  Major  Purdv. 

Q.  I  mean  did  you  tell  Major  Blocksom  everything  that  you  have 
told  to  us  ?— A.  Y^es,  sir ;  as  far  as  v?^  \v«lv^  ^oiv^. 
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Q.  As  far  as  we  have  gone  down  to  this  time ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  told  them  anything  that  is  not  in  the  affidavits 
which  they  prepared  for  you,  that  is  not  your  fault? — A.  I  have 
stated  it  just  as  near  as  mv  ability  can  ^ve  it,  sir. 

Q.  WTien  did  you  testify  before  Mr.  Purdy? — A.  At  San  Antonio, 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  At  Fort  Sam  Houston.  AVas  anybody  present  to  cross-examine 
you,  or  did  he  examine  you  there? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any- 
one there  except — there  was  no  one  cross-examined  me.  There  was  a 
phonoffrapher  there. 

Q.  A  stenographer? — A.  Some  phonographer,  I  think,  that  took 
my  testimony. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  except  Mr.  Purdy  and  the  stenographer, 
that  you  remember? — ^A.  Not  m  the  room  while  he  was  talking 
to  me. 

Q.  And  he  simply  called  you  in  and  put  you  under  oath,  I  sup- 
pose?— A.  Yes,  sir;  to  get  my  knowledge  of  this  affair. 

Q.  And  then  he  asked  you  a  lot  of  questions,  and  you  answered 
such  questions  as  he  asked  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  signed  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  sworn  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  ask  to  have  incorporated  in  the  record  at 
this  point  the  testimony  of  W.  C.  Nolan,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Purdy  as 
found  on  pages  122  to  127,  inclusive,  of  the  second  part  of  Senate 
Document  155,  and  I  offer  all  that  in  evidence. 

Cross-examine  the  witness. 

The  testimony  of  the  witness  as  taken  before  Mr.  Purdy  is  here 
inserted  in  the  record  as  follows: 

William  C.  Xoij^x,  was  first  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Purd.v,  and,  being  afterwards 
exnniine<l  by  him,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Your  name  is  William  C.  Nolan? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  (•(mnected  with  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
which  was  stationwl  at  Fort  Brown  during  the  month  of  August,  1906? — ^A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  when  the  shooting 
took  place  in  the  city  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  lying  in  the  ward  in  bed;  had 
just  gone  to  bed. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  hospital  building? — A.  In  the  east  part. 

Q.  From  the  sound  of  the  shots,  c*ould  you  locate  where  the  person  was  that 
did  the  sh(M)ting? — A.  To  the  l)est  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  shot  that  I  heard 
was  south  of  the  hospital,  back  of  the  commissary. 

Q.  Then  did  you  hear  more  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction,  with  reference  to  the  hospital,  did  that  shooting  appear 
to  be? — A.  It  seemed  southeast  of  the  hospital. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  heard  that  shooting? — A.  I  was  still  in  my  bed. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  I  sat  up  in  my  bed. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  hear  any  shooting  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  About  three  shots,  northwest  of  the  hospital,  in  the  direction 
of  the  barracks. 

Q.  You  were  still  in  the  hospital  ward  iu  which  you  were  sleeping? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  that  room? — A.  No,  sir;  I  got  up  and  lit  the  light. 

Q.  I)i<l  you  hear  any  shooting  after  that? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction? — A.  About  due  west  of  the  hospital. 

Q.  That  is  toward  the  ofllcers'  quarters? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  in  the  directioB 
of  the  barracks. 
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Q.  How  much  shooting  did  you  hear  up  there? — A.  Quite  a  lot;  a  regular 
fusillade. 

Q.  You  were  still  in  the  hospital  ward? — A.  Yes;  when  I  heard  that  I  went 
out  on  the  front  porch  then. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  and  hear  after  that? — A.  After  this  I  heard  75  or  100 
shots ;  I  went  into  the  sergeant's  house  and  called  him,  but  he  was  out  I  then 
went  to  the  front  porch  and  asked  if  we  had  to  go  to  the  quarters,  and  he  said 
"  No ;  there  are  only  two  here  and  they  can  send  the  men  up  there  if  anything 
happens."  But  he  told  me  to  get  the  operating  room  ready  in  case  anyone  was 
injured. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shooting  after  that  fusilade  that  you  heard  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  you  heard  the  first  shooting  until  the 
last? — A.  I  should  say  it  was  probably  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  go  over  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital  that 
night?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Some  one  has  made  the  statement  or  testified,  as  I  am  informed,  that  a 
company  of  horsemen  rode  by  that  military  reservation  just  before  the  shooting 
comuieiiced.  I  will  ask  you  whether  3'ou  saw  or  heard  any  horsemen  on  that 
night?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  whatsoever  about  a  company  of  horsemen  riding 
in  that  vicinity  on  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  enlisted  men  were  in  the  hospital  on  that  night? — 
A.  There  was  a  sergeant,  first  class,  two  privates,  first  class  (myself  and  San- 
born), and  three  patients;  two  in  the  ward  at  the  time  and  one  asleep  in  the 
cookroom. 

Q.  How  many  colored  enlisted  men  were  there  in  the  hospital  on  that  night? — 
A.  Three,  or  there  may  have  been  four. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  presume,  in  the  Surgeon-General's  Office? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  state  that  the  first  shot  which  you  heard  while  you  were  in  your 
bed  in  the  wardroom  on  that  night  seemed  to  come  from  a  position  to  the  south 
of  the  hospital.  Might  not  that  shot  have  been  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  if  it  had,  the  sound  would  not  have  been  that  way  at 
all ;  the  barracks  are  west  and  the  sliot  was  almost  due  south. 

Q.  So  your  best  judgment  is  that  it  was  south  of  tlie  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  the  location  of  tlie  coniniissiiry  departniont  or  the  other  buildings 
about  the  hosi)ital,  including  the  barracks,  have  affccteil  in  any  way  the  direc- 
tion from  whicli  that  sound  8eeme<l  to  come? — A.  I  would  not  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  second  shooting  apiwared  to  be  at  the  oast  of  the  hospital? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  road  east  of  the  liosi>ltal? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Alx)ut  how  near  to  the  hospital? — A.  I  should  judge  about  150  yards. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  or  not  tliat  shot  was  about  that  road? — A.  No.  sir; 
it  could  not  have  been  on  that  road,  for  it  mn  east  of  the  hospital ;  after  it 
passed  the  old  cavalry  stables  it  i)asses  out  this  way  [indicating]  instead  of  com- 
ing toward  the  quarters. 

Q.  Did  that  second  shooting  api)ear  to  l)e,  from  the  sound,  nearer  to  the  hos- 
pital than  the  road  is,  or  further  away? — A.  The  second  shot  sounded  to  me 
just  as  though  it  was  on  the  road. 

Q.  And  about  how  long  after  that  was  it  that  you  heard  shots  up  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  barracks? — A.  Not  over  twenty  or  thirty  seconds. 

Q.  If  the  person  who  did  tlie  second  shooting  had  been  al>out  the  road,  taking 
into  consideration  the  time  that  had  elapsed  after  that  shooting  and  the  third 
shooting,  would  it  have  been  i»ossible  to  go  from  the  place  on  the  road  east  of 
tlie  liospital  to  the  road  in  front  of  the  barracks  to  the  north? — A.  Yes,  sir;  In 
thirty  seconds. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  sliooting  up  In  town  that  night? — A.  I  was  not  in  town 
that  night. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  hear  any  shooting  that  seemed  to  be  In  town? — A.  Yes;  the 
last  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  had  taken  place  on  that  night  up  In  town? — ^A.  No». 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  the  houses  in  Brownsville  had  been  shot 
Into  that  night? — A.  That  night,  shortly  after  the  last  shooting. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  learn  this? — A.  From  the  patrol  soldiers  that  were 
sent  out  by  Major  Penrose.    They  Informed  me  that  the  shooting  was  along 
the  barracks  and  the  quarters  along  there. 
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Q.  Who  were  the  members  of  that  patrol? — A.  CJolored  men;  I  could  not 
tell  you  their  names, 

Q.  Did  anybody  prevent  you  from  leaving  the  hospital  that  night? — A.  No; 
only  tlie  sergeant  told  me  to  stay  in  the  hospital  and  not  to  go  down  where 
the  shooting  was,  and  I  stayed  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  bugle  call  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that,  with  reference  to  the  first  shot? — A.  I  should  say  not 
longer  than  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  first  shots. 

Q.  How  many  bugle  calls  did  you  hear  then  after  you  heard  the  first  bugle 
call? — A.  That  was  the  only  call  I  heard. 

Q.  And  the  first  bugle  call  that  you  heard  was  about  twenty  minutes  after 
the  first  shots? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  call? — A.  It  was  a  call  to  arms. 

Q.  And  that  bugle  call  was  made  how  long  after  the  second  shooting  that  you 
heard  east  of  the  hospital? — A.  About  fifteen  or  seventeen  minutes. 

Q.  And  during  the  third  shooting  you  heard  a  number  of  shots  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  tlie  Inirracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  bugle  call  sounded,  with  referenc*e  to  that  shooting — before 
or  after? — A.  About  ten  minutes  after. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  had  you  heard  altogether  before  you  lieard  the 
bugle  call? — A.  About  six  shots. 

Q.  Did  you  hoar  any  shooting  after  the  bugle  call? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  after  that? — A.  One  successive  report  of 
about  five  shots ;  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  after  the  call  to  arms. 

Q.  And  you  only  heard  one  bugle  call? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  fired  from  first  to  last? — A.  There 
must  have  been  100  shots,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  concerning  which  you  care  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  with  reference  to  which  I  have  not  questioned  you? — A.  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  in  a  case  like  this  to  tell  anything  if  be  knows  it.  This 
question  was  never  asked  me.  and  what  I  am  going  to  tell  may  be  a  small  thing 
and  may  not  be  of  aUy  good,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  it.  Now  I  won't  be  ix)si- 
tive  how  many  nights  it  was  l)efore  the  shooting,  but  the  negro  that  was  hit  in 
the  head  with  a  pistol — I  was  on  niglit  duty  at  the  hospital  that  night — (?ame 
up  to  the  hospital  that  night  after  I  had  gone  to  bed.  I  saw  a  man  out  on  the 
front  porch  and  he  did  not  seem  to  know  where  he  was  going.  I  got  up  and 
went  to  the  door  and  asked  what  the  troul)le  was,  and  he  said :  **  I  am  hurt." 
I  walke<l  into  the  disi>ensary  and  sat  him  down  in  a  chair  and  looked  at  him  and 
found  that  his  face  was  all  covered  with  blood,  and  he  had  several  cuts  about  his 
head.  I  got  some  water  and  stuff  and  washed  him  off  and  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter.  He  said :  "  I  got  hit  in  the  head  with  a  six-shooter."  I  asked  a 
good  many  question?  as  to  the  accident  to  see  if  he  had  l>ei»n  drunk,  as  we  are 
supposed  to  find  out  about  that,  and  1  don't  think  that  he  was ;  he  did  not  have 
any  signs  of  having  l>een  drunk.  I  asked  him  how  he  got  that  lick,  and  he  said 
he  went  l)y  the  post-offlce  an<l  some  one  ran  out  and  hit  him  with  a  six-shooter. 
I  asked  him  if  that  was  all  that  he  did — just  go  by  the  post-offlce — and  he  said 
that  it  was.     I  aske<l  him  who  it  was  that  hit  him  and  he  said :  **  Oh,  tliat's  all 

right ;  we  will  get  them  s of  I) s  some  day."     I  told  him  then  that  he 

ought  not  to  talk  that  way.     I  heard  afterwards  that  the  man  who  struck  him 
was  tlie  man  that  claimed  tliat  this  fellow  ran  between  two  white  ladies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else,  Mr.  Nolan,  other  than  this  conversation  you 
had  with  tliis  colored  soldier  who  had  been  hit  over  the  head  with  a  six- 
shooter? — A.  No.  sir;   nothing  but  what  I  have  stated  here. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Nolan.  1  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  made  a  statement 
CO  anyone  in  authority  concerning  the  direction  in  which  ytm  lieard  this  shooting 
on  that  night? — A.  To  no  one  except  Major  Blocksom.  in  Brownsville.  Tex. 

Q.  That  was  how  long  after  the  night  of  the  I'Uh  of  August? — A.  A  couple 
of  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you,  on  the  next  day,  make  a  statement  to  anyone  about  hearing 
firing  that  night  south  of  the  hospital  and  then  to  the  east  of  the  hospital? — A. 
I  did  not  make  it  to  anycme  except  to  the  men  in  the  hospital ;  just  talking 
along  like  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  I  may  have  said  so. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  next  day  that  the  town  had  been  shot  into  by  the  negro 
soldiers  stationed  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew,  did  you  not,  that  an  order  had  l)een  issued  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  August  by  Major  Penrose  to  the  effect  that  the  troops  would  not  be 
allowed  out  in  town  that  night? — A.  No,  sir:   I  did  not  know  about  It. 
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Q.  From  the  shooting  which  you  lieard  there  that  night,  did  you  get  the 
Impression  at  that  time  that  the  persons  wlio  did  the  shooting  started  it  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  formed  that  opinion  from  the  fact  that  you  heard  the  first  shot 
fired  apparently  to  the  south  of  the  hospital  and  then  heard  two  shots  appar- 
ently on  the  road  to  the  east  of  the  hospital,  and  then  a  short  time  after  that 
heard  the  shooting  up  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  harracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  three  shots. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  got  that  impression  at  the  time.  I  presume  that  yon  had  an 
idea  that  it  was  not  the  soldiers  who  did  the  shooting,  did  you  not? — A.  I  can 
not  say  whether  I  had  any  idea  whether  it  was  the  colored  soldiers  or  not  who 
were  doing  the  shooting. 

Q.  At  least  it  did  not  seem  of  sufficient  importance  to  you  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  any  of  the  officers  in  command  there  at  Fort  Brown  on  the  following 
day,  shortly  thereafter,  that  you  had  heard  shooting  south  of  the  hospital  and 
east  of  the  hospital  1 — A.  No,  sir ;   I  made  no  statement  imtil  I  was  called  upon. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  called  on  for  a  statement? — A.  About  ten  days  after- 
wards, by  Major  Blocksom. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  him  that  you  heard  a  shot  fired  first  to  the  south  of  the 
hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  that  the  two  shots  were  east  of  the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  three  shots  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  Indicating  to  your  mind  that  the  parties  who  first  started  the  shooting 
were  located  south  of  the  hospital? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  came  along  east  of  the  hospital  on  the  road  and  proceeded 
to  a  point  between  the  barracks  and  the  town,  where  the  general  sboothig  took 
place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  impression  that  you  have  had  from  that  day  to  this? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  as  to  whether  the  colored  troops  were  responsible  for  this  shooting, 
you  do  not  know,  and  did  not  have  smy  idea  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  Now\  as  you  stated  before,  you  were  in  the  wardroom  in  the  hospital, 
which  is  in  the  east  part  of  the  building,  when  you  heard  the  first  and  second 
shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  windows  were  open,  I  presume? — A.  Yes.  sir.    It  was  hot  weather. 

Q.  And  you  heard  no  one  pass  along  that  road,  either  on  horseback  or  on 
foot? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  fiashes  of  any  guns  on  the  road? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  dark  in  your  room  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ck)uld  you  see  out  of  the  windows  toward  the  road? — A.  I  could  see  south 
but  not  to  the  east. 

Q.  Why  could  you  not  see  to  the  east? — A.  I  was  in  my  bed  and  it  was  dark 
and  the  doors  w^ere  shut  up  at  that  end. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  in  a  position  to  see  out  of  the  door  or  window  looking 
east? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  building  also  to  the  east  of  the  wardroom? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  building  between  the  hospital  where  you  were  that  night  and 
the  public  road  to  the  east  of  the  hospital  on  which  you  heard  the  shots 
fired?— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  I  presume  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  imderstood  as  saying  that  those  two 
shots  were  on  the  road? — A.  No,  sir;  but  as  near  as  I  could  locate  it  it  was  on 
that  road. 

Q.  When  you  came  out  of  the  hospital  room  to  which  side  did  you  go? — A.  To 
the  west  side. 

Q.  That  is,  the  side  toward  the  oflScers'  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what 
we  call  the  officers*  quarters. 

Q.  And  from  your  position  there  on  the  porch  you  had  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  officers'  quarters  and  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Although  you  were  looking  toward  the  barracks  when  the  shooting  was 
going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  shooting  seemed  to  be  back  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  oflScers  crossing  the  parade  ground  going  over 
toward  the  barracks? — A.  I  could  not  say  that  they  were  ofllcers;  I  saw  some 
people. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  night  was  unusually  dark  or  only  moder- 
ateJy  dark? — ^A.  It  was  pretty  dark. 
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Q.  But  you  could  see  men  going  across  the  parade  ground? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I 
«a\v  one  man  with  a  lantern  and  some  one  along  with  him. 

Q.  Is  there  an3'thing  else  concerning  which  you  wish  to  make  a  statement? — 
A.  Xo,  sir;    that  is  all. 

William  C.  Nolan. 

The  State  of  Texas,  County  of  Bexar ^  as: 

William  C.  Nolan,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has  read 
the  foregoing  testimony'  by  him  subscribed,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  his 
own  knowledge,  except  as  to  those  matters  therein  stated  uix>n  information  antl 
belief,  and  that  as  to  those  matters  he  believes  them  to  be  true. 

William  C.  Nolan. 

Subscrllied  and  sworn  to  l)efore  me  this  3d  day  of  Januarj-,  1907. 

fSEAi^l  D.  H.  Habt,  Clerk, 

By  A.  I.  Campbell. 
Deputy  Clerk,  United  States  District  Court. 

By  Senator  Scx)tt  : 

Q.  You  have  told  everything  you  know  in  regard  to  this  shooting, 
have  you? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  have  told  everything  you  know  when  you  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  you  Imow  about  this  shooting? — A.  I  have  told 
everything  that  I  know  tliat  has  been  asked  me  so  far. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  or 
anybody  else,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  did  this  shooting? — 
A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  keeping  from  this  committee  any  knowledge 
that  might  lead  us  to  find  out  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  have  no  interest  in  it,  one  way  or  another? — A.  Xo  inter- 
est in  it. 

Q.  Xo  relation  to  the  regiment? — A.  Xow,  understand,  Senator, 
that  I  was  asked  some  questions  by  Mr.  Purdv  that  you  have  never 
asked  me  vet. 

Q.  AMiat  were  they? — A.  I  was  asked  a  question  in  regard  to  a 
man,  two  or  three  days  previous  to  this  shooting,  that  was  hurt,  a 
colored  man  that  belonged  to  one  of  these  companies — I  couldn't 
state  what  his  name  was  or  what  comi>any  he  belonged  to,  but  I 
would  know  him  if  I  would  see  him.  He  came  to  the  hospital  about 
half  past  11  at  night  with  his  face  all  cut  up  and  a  wound  across  his 
eye,  and  I  was  on  duty  that  night,  and  he  wanted  his  face  dressed, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  hospital  man  to  notice  the  condition  of  anyone 
that  comes  in,  wWther  they  show  any  signs  of  drink  or  violence,  and 
ask  questions  how  they  got  this.  So  w^hen  I  took  him  in  the  dis- 
pensary I  asked  him  how  this  occurred,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  he 
was  walking  down  Elizabeth  street — that  is  the  main  street  from  the 
gate  there — and  there  was  some  one  ran  out  in  the  street  and  knocked 
nim  on  the  head  with  a  six-shooter ;  and  I  asked  him  why  he  did  that, 
why  he  was  hit,  and  he  said  that  he  didn't  know,  and  t  said,  "  That 
is  mighty  funnv,  that  you  get  knocked  in  the  head  and  wouldn't  know 
the  reason  for  it,''  and  he  said  that  was  why  it  was,  and  then  he  made 
a  very  improper  remark,  that  I  wouldn't  like  to  repeat  here  in  front 
of  the  ladies,  and  he  said,  "  We  will  fix  them  vet." 

Q.  He  was  a  colored  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  Xewton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  Xewton. 
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Q.  What  day  was  that? — ^A.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  shooting. 

Q.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  been  discharged  from  the  hospital? — ^A.  He  was  put 
on  sick  report  and  came  next  morning,  but  now  long  he  stayed  in 
the  hospital  I  couldn't  say.  I  don't  tnink  they  carried  him  on  the 
sick  report  more  than  one  day. 

By  Senator  Blackburn  : 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  hospital  with  you  on  the  night  of  the  13th  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  he  wasn't  there. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  You  5ay  it  was  your  duty  to  observe  him — what  condition  he 
was  in  when  he  came  in  there.  Was  he  intoxicated  or  not?  Did 
you  observe  whether  he  was  intoxicated  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  was  going 
to  speak  of  that.     He  was  not  intoxicated. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  told  all  this  that  you  have  now  stated  to  Mr. 
Purdy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  in  your  statement  made  before  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  all  in  evidence.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else 
that  you  stated?  Did  you  see  any  horse  or  horses  or  hear  or  any 
hoi*semen  passing  down  this  street? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  or  hear  of  any  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  shots  were  these ;  I  mean  shots  from  what  kind 
of  guns,  or  what  kind  of  arms  did  those  sound  like  to  you? — A.  Well, 
sir;  as  the  Senator  remarked  just  now,  as  to  shots,  through  the  ex- 
citement there,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  The  only  shots  I  could 
really  distinguish  was  the  last  five  shots  that  was  fired,  and  that  was 
fired  undoubtedly  by  a  Colt  pistol — a  Colt  revolver — five  successive 
shots,  after  the  whole  thing  was  over.  It  seemed  to  take  its  time, 
"  boom,  boom,  boom,  boom,  boom."  That  was  the  last  shots  that 
was  fired. 

Q.  The  last  five  shots  that  were  fired.  That  was  at  what  point? — 
A.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  was  up  that  way  from  the  middle 
quarters,  going  toward  the  guardhouse,  outside  of  the  fence. 

Q.  That  is,  back  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  In  between  the  middle  of 
the  guardhouse,  but  outside  of  the  fence. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  fence — outside  of  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  where  you  mean — where  was  it  with  reference 
to  that  saloon  that  the  colored  man  started? — A.  I  will  show  the  Sen- 
ator on  the  map. 

Senator  BLArKBURx.  Here  are  the  company  barracks,  you  under- 
stand. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  where  the  saloon  is  placed — ^here.  Here  is 
the  quarters,  and  here  is  the  guardhouse,  ana,  to  my  idea,  the  last 
five  shots  were  fired  somewhere  m  here  [indicating]. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Outside  of  the  fence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  were  fired,  as  you  think,  from  a  Colt's  revolver? — 
A.  That  is  my  idea. 
Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  reports  of  firearms? — A.  Yes,  sii*; 
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that  is,  with  all  of  our  guns  that  we  have  had  in  use  for  several 
years. 

Q.  Then  this  firing  moved  off,  down  in  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir: 
I  say  those  were  the  last  I  heard.  Those  were  the  last  of  the  firing  1 
heard. 

Q.  Those  were  the  last  of  the  firing  you  heard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
night;  all  that  I  heard. 

Q.  If  there  was  more  firing  downtown,  you  didn't  hear  it? — A. 
Xo,  sir ;  that  was  after  the  general  firing,  you  understand. 

Q.  After  the  whole  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  this  general  fusil- 
lade, the  wind-up. 

Q.  Where  were  these  shots  you  heard? — A.  That  was  back  in 
here,  back  of  these  quarters. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  say  "  back  of  these  quarters."  You  mean  back  of  bar- 
racks C  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  barracks  C. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  When  you  say  "back"  you  mean  in  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  back 
of  the  quarters — ^west. 

Q.  You  mean  outside  of  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  outside  of  the 
wall. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  We  have  been  calling  east.  Sergeant,  up  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  west  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  and  we  nave  been  calling  north 
towards  the  town  and  south  from  the  barracks  to  the  parade  ground. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  points  of  the  compass  do  not  lie  exactly 
that  way. 

Senator  Warner.  But  that  is  how  we  have  been  calling  it,  for 
convenience. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  the  town,  as  we  have  been  considering 
it,  is  north  from  the  barracks. 

The  Witness.  North  of  the  barracks? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes.     It  is  not  due  north,  but  northwest. 

The  Witness.  We  called  that  west  of  the  barracks.  Here  is  the 
Rio  Grande  River  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Warner.  I  was  just  telling  yo»i  what  we  have  been  call- 
ing it. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  call  it  west,  then.  What  you  mean,  then,  is  that  the 
firing  was  in  the  town  outside  of  the  wall,  whether  it  was  west  or 
north? — A.  Yes.  sir;  but  I  couldn't  say  just  how  far  back  in  town. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  yo\i  do  you  know  where  the  Miller  Hotel 
is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  flust  point  to  it.  It  is  numbered  "5"  on  the  map. — A.  The 
Miller  Hotel  [pointing  on  map].     That  is  the  alleyway  here. 

Q.  State  whether  you  heard  any  firing  as  far  (Jown  as  the  Miller 
Hotel. — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  couldn't  say? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  All  the  firing  you  heard  was  outside  of  the  wall,  in  the  rear 
of  those  barracks  B  and  C? — A.  In  the  rear  of  the  wall,  what  we  call 
west  of  the  barracks. 
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Bv  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Would  you  state  positively  that,  in  your  opinion,  that  firing 
was  outside  of  the  wall  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  what  1  thought. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  altogether,  perhaps? — A.  From 
the  beginning? 

Q.  From  the  beginning  until  the  ending? — A.  It  must  have  been 
a  hundred  shots. 

Q.  I  must  have  been  a  hundred  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  xVnd  most  of  these  shots  must  have  been  fired  down  behind  the 
barracks,  outside  of  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  sounded  to  me  that' 

wav. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  sounded? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  couldn't  locate 
them  exactly. 

Q.  You  only  heard  these  several  distinct  shots  that  you  have 
described,  as  the  men  who  did  the  shooting  appeared  to  move  around 
the  reservation  im  that  citizens'  road  east  of  the  reservation? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  toward  the  saloon  that  the  colored  man  kept,  and  down 
into  the  town  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  coming  around  this  road  nere. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  that  I  care  to  ask  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  first  shooting  you  heard  was  where?  Just  point  out  on  the 
map. — A.  The  first  shooting  I  heard,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
was  back  in  here  [indicating  on  map].  That  is  a  long  building. 
Back  of  the  commissary's. 

Q.  A\Tiich  is  marked  what? — A.  Sixty-nine. 

Q.  Sixty-nine;  yes.  That  is  the  storehouse  of  the  commissary? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  inside  of  the  reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  south  of  west,  toward 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  main  road  that  runs  outside  the  reserva- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  would  call  that  east  of  the  main  road. 

Q.  Well,  never  mind  about  that  direction. 

Senator  Foraker.  Call  it  east.  I  think  the  Sergeant  is  right  about 
that. 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  east  or  west,  but  tak- 
ing it  from  the  main  road  toward  the  Rio  Grande  River,  it  would 
be  how  far  to  that  place  you  heard  the  shooting — up  to  the  main  road 
in  the  reservation? — A.  From  the  first  shot? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  now,  to  cross  and  come  down  by  the  commis- 
sary's we  would  have  to  come  down  by  the  lagoon.  The  lagoon  is  way 
in  here. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  would  judge  it  to  be  half  a  mile  or  three-eighths  of 
a  mile. 

Q.  The  next  firing  you  heard  was  where? — A.  Going  out  this  way 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Which  is  marked  how  ? — A.  This  is  the  reservation  road  [indi- 
cating]. The  reservation  road.  It  runs  l)etween  what  is  marked 
the  cavalrv  stal)les  there  and  the  bakerv. 
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Q.  That  is  the  reservation  road? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  reserva- 
tion road. 

Q.  So  that  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  reservation  road? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  this  second  firing,  vou  understand,  I  think  was  still  farther  from 
the  reservation  than  this  commissary  building.  That  is  quite  close 
there.  That  big  road  passed  by  what  is  known  as  the  cavalry  parade 
ground. 

Q.  Where  was  the  next  shooting? — A.  More  up  this  way  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  Up  toward  the  main  road? — A.  The  main  county  road. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  More  coming  around  this  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  around  toward  where  the  saloon  was. 

Rv  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Where  was  the  next  shooting  you  heard? — A.  About  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  saloon. 

Q.  Which  would  be  an  extension  of  the  garrison  road? — A.  The 
garrison  road,  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  connecting  with  the  county 
road  that  is  not  shown  on  the  map  at  all. 

Q.  And  coming  down  into  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Out  in  the  town,  back  of  barracks  B  and  C? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  that  shooting,  I  want  to  know  when  it  was 
you  heard  the  call  to  arms. — A.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  With  reference  to  those  different  times  you  heard  the  shoot- 
ing  

Senator  Blackburn.  About  where  was  the  shooting  being  done? 

The  Witness.  As  I  stated  before,  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded, 
according  to  my  idea,  before  the  firing  ceased  back  of  these  quarters, 
in  whatever  part  of  town  it  was. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  B\it  while  the  shooting  was  going  on  around  in  the  other 
places A.  There  was  no  general  call  to  arms. 

Q.  No  call  to  arms.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  general  shooting  had 
nearly  ceased  l)efore  tlie  call  to  arms  had  sounded? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  it  is. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  many  calls  to  arms,  how  many  blowing  of  trumpets,  did 
you  hear? — A.   I  think  they  blowed  two  calls. 

Q.  More  than  one  trumpet? — A.  No,  sir;  they  only  have  one 
trumj^et  to  repeat  it  three  times;  it  was  repeated  three  times. 

Q.  Only  one  sounded  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  onlv  one  that 
I  heard.     That  would  be  the  musician  of  the  guard  to  sound  that  call. 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

• 

Q.  From  the  time  vou  heard  the  first  shot  up  to  the  time  of  the 
call  to  arms,  in  your  judgment,  how  many  minutes  was  it? — A.  To 
the  best  of  my  judgment  it  would  be  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
miniites;  that  is,  from  the  first  shot  I  heard  to  the  last. 

Q.  Did  that  seem  at  all  strange  to  you.  Sergeant,  that  shooting 
should  be  ffoing  on  and  vou  not  hear  the  call  to  arms? — A.  The  first 
part  of  it  didn  t  seem  strange.    As  I  stated  before,  w^  \\«.d  Vvw^x^  ^\!l 
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different  occasions  before  stray  shots  around  town,  but  when  the 
general  alarm  was  given  it  seemed  strange  to  me. 

Q.  You  heard  no  bullets  whistling  over  the  hospital  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  awake  all  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  awake 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  testimony  before  Mr.  Purdy,  when  you  si>eak  of 
west — so  that  it  will  be  intelligible  hereafter — what  direction  do 
you  mean,  Sergeant ;  tell  us  what  direction  you  mean,  so  that  we  may 
understand  it  and  not  become  confused?  When  you  speak  of  west, 
what  do  you  mean? — A.  I  mean  that  the  town  of  Brownsville  lays 
west  of  the  garrison. 

Q.  And  that  the  parade  is  east  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  You  mean  the 
parade  grounds? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  depends  on  how  far  you  go.  Our  parade  ground 
reached  away  up  here  [indicating], 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  that.  Sergeant. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  What  is  this  direction  [indicating]  ? — A.  I  would  call  that 
south. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  But  you  fix  the  direction  of  the  town.  You  call  that  west  of 
the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  west. 

Q.  And  w^hen  you  have  given  the  points  of  the  compass  in  your  tes- 
timony before  Mr.  Purdy  it  was  with  the  idea  of  that  being  consid- 
ered west? — A.  West  of  the  town. 

Q.  Yes.  I  wanted  that  understood,  so  that  we  might  not  have  any 
confusion  about  it. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  this  party  who  had  been  injured  and  reported  to  the 
liospital  a  few  days  oefore  the  firing,  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  sent 
there,  or  did  he  come  there  by  the  direction  of  any  officer? — A.  No, 
sir;  he  told  me  that  he  came  there  by  his  own  consent.  Any  soldier, 
you  know,  that  has  anything  happen  to  him  at  night  should  go  to  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  was  considering. — A.  And  go  on  sick  report; 
but  he  came  without  anything  at  all — came  by  himself. 

Q.  ^Miat  time  was  that? — A.  About  half  past  11  at  night. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  time  he  had  been  struck  by  this  pistol? — 
A.  Only  just  stated  that  he  had  just  come  from  town  and  had  been 
struck.     He  didn't  state  any  special  time. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Was  he  pretty  badly  hurt,  Sergeants — A.  No,  sir;  nothing 
serious.  He  had  one  cut  here  and  one  cut  across  here  [indicating] ; 
just  enough  to  break  the  skin.  The  blood  would  really  look  worse 
than  the  wound. 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

• 

Q.  You  asked  who  it  was  that  had  struck  him  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  gave  you  no  satisfaction  as  to  who  struck  him? — A.  No, 
sir;  he  just  stated  some  man  run  out  and  struck  him. 

Q.  And  he  also  said,  when  you  pressed  him  for  the  name  of  the 
party  that  struck  him,  "  Oh,  that's  ail  right;  we  will  get  them  sons  of 
bitches  some  day?  " — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  remark  he  made. 

Q.  That  is  his  language? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  remonstrate  with  him  about  using  such  expressions 
with  such  feeling? — A.  I  told  him  that  he  shoula  not  use  such  lan- 
guage as  that  ana  should  not  talk  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  never  said  nothing  then. 
•  Q.  Never  said  anything  further  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  position  there  to  estimate  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy the  time  at  which  the  call  to  arms  was  given,  with  reference  to 
the  shooting? — A.  The  distance  where  I  was  at  to  where  the  call  to 
arms  was  sounded  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  about  that. 

Q.  I  mean  the  time  when  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  time  of  the  shooting. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  out  on  the 
porch  when  that  was  made. 

Q.  You  were  not  excited,  you  sav? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  service  how  many  years? — A.  Ten  or 
twelie  years. 

Q.  Ii  the  call  to  arms  had  been  sounded  by  other  trumpeters  than 
the  one  you  heard  give  the  three  blasts,  which  you  say  is  the  call  to 
arms,  vou  would  have  heard  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  such  call  to  arms? — A.  I  never  heard 
but  the  one. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  from  what  part  of  the  fort  that  call  to  arms 
was  sounded  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  would  say  that 
it  was  sounded  from  right  by  the  flag  pole  near  the  guardhouse. 

Senator  Warner.  As  the  affidavit  taken  before  Mr.  Purdy  has  been 
introduced  in  evidence  I  do  not  care  to  ask  this  witness  any  further 
questions. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  w^ould  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  other  question.  The  other 
man  who  was  on  duty  with  you  is  a  first-class  private  of  the  Hos- 
pital Corps? — A.  First-class  private,  sir. 

Q.  His  name  was  Sanborn: — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  him  here.  Do  you  know  where 
he  is? — A.  He  is  in  Fort  Sam  Houston,  doing  duty  there. 

Q.  He  is  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  may  not  get  him.  He  gave  his  statement  also  before  Mr. 
Purdy  at  the  same  tmie  you  made  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  what  he  said.  He  is  a  truthful  man,  is  he? — 
A.  We  have  always  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  truthful  man. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  some  questions  and  answers  from  page  121  of 
volume  2  of  Senate  Document  155,  from  the  examination  by  Mr. 
Purdy : 

Q.  Did  you  benr  a  bugle  caU  on  that  Evening? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that,  with  reference  to  the  first  firing? — A.  It  was  right  after 
the  shots  that  I  mentioned  as  being  the  first  fired  after  the  two;  right  after 
that  the  bugle  sounded. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  it  after  the  first  two  shots  were  fired? — A.  About  two 
or  three  minutes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  bugle  call? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  a  call  to  arms. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  second  bugle  call? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  four  or  five 
that  seemed  to  take  it  up ;  afterwards  it  was  an  assembly  blow. 

Q.  Did  the  firing  continue  while  these  bugles  were  being  sounded? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  there  was  firing  during  the  time  that  the  bogle  was  blown  the  first  time. 

Q.  Did  the  firing  seem  to  be  nearer  to  you  or  farther  away  than  the  first 
firing? — A.  Just  about  the  same  distance  as  the  first  five  ^bot&. 
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Does  the  reading  of  that  statement  by  Mr.  Sanborn  refresh  your 
recollection  as  to  whether  there  was  more  than  one  call  to  arms 
sounded? — A.  I  stated  to  you  that  there  were  three  calls  blowed. 
That  is,  the  bugler — the  amount  of  companies  in  the  post,  each  com- 
pany has  a  call.  There  was  three  companies,  and  the  call  would  be 
sounded  three  times.     That  is  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  three  times. 

Q.  So  that  when  the  bugle  was  sounded  each  company  would 
repeat  it? — A.  No,  sir;  he  repeats  it  himself. 

Q.  He  repeats  it  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  ^o  out  on  the 
parade  ground  and  they  turn  to  each  company — reveille  and  retreat 
and  everything  like  that. 

Q.  The  bugler  at  the  guardhouse  has  testified  before  us  that  after 
he  sounded  the  call  to  arms  it  was  repeated  by  the  buglers  of  the  com- 

Eanies. — A.  Well,  it  was  dark,  vou  know.  They  might  have  done  it; 
ut  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  might  have  repeated  it  on  the 
parade  ground. 

Senator  Blackburn.  Did  the  bugler  of  the  guard  testify  that  he 
sounded  the  call  to  arms  more  than  once? 

Senator  Foraker.  My  recollection  is  that  he  sounded  it  opposite 
the  flagstaff ;  but  he  did  not  say  that  he  repeated  it;  but  I  do  remember 
that  he  said  it  was  caught  up  and  repeated  by  the  other  trumpeters. 

Senator  Blackhurn.  I  only  suggested  this  because  it  might  be  that 
the  witness  might  not  be  disagi'eeing  with  the  trumpeter. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  All  this  testimony  being  in  evidence,  I  believe  that  is  all  that 
T  want  to  ask  on  that.  Just  one  other  question.  You  said  the  first 
shot  you  heard  was  fired  while  you  were  lying  in  your  bunk,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  ward? — A.  The  first  shot  I  heard  while  I  was  lying  on 
the  bunk. 

Q.  You  were  awake,  but  not  up,  so  that  you  could  see? — A.  The 
first  shot  came  as  though  it  were  over  somewhere  back  of  the  commis- 
sary buildings,  yes,  sir. 

0.  Somewhere  over  back  of  the  commissary's  is  indefinite.  How 
far  back  of  the  commissary's,  if  you  can  tell? — A.  I  judge  probably 
100  yards. 

Q.  A  hundred  yards  back  of  them.  Would  that  be  somewhere  near 
where  that  county  road  is  of  which  you  speak,  which  is  not  on  this 
map? — A.  Yes,  sir  [indicating  on  map].  When  you  leave  the  com- 
missary's and  get  to  this  road  here,  these  stables  here  were  used  by  the 
cavalry  once,  and  back  of  there  is  the  cavalry  parade  ground.  All 
of  this  has  been  grown  up  with  what  we  call  catclaw  brush  and 
mesquit.  This  is  all  very  heavily  timbered  in  here,  and  the  best  I 
could  judge,  back  of  these  stables,  about  like  that,  about  150  years 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Over  where  the  road  was  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  wouldn't  consider  the 
first  shot  that  far,  but  over  as  far  as  the  post  road. 

Q.  As  far  as  the  post  road,  and  half  as  far  as  the  other? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  tell  us  it  was  from  where  that  was  down  to 
the  saloon  that  was  astablished  by  this  colored  man  ? — A.  From  where 
the  first  shot  was,  the  way  they  would  have  to  go,  would  be  a  good 
half  mile  without  they  would  cut  right  across. 
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Q.  And  if  they  followed  the  road  they  would  have  to  come  right 
through  here? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  cut  across  from  the  road  they  would  have  to  go  through 
that  catclaw  brush,  and  that  they  could  not  do? — A.  They  could  do 
it,  but  it  would  be  hard  traveling. 

Q.  If  they  followed  the  road  they  would  come  out  right  by  the 
saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  A^^lo  was  this  man  you  found  up  and  dressing? — A.  That  was 
Sergeant  Oldman. 

Q.  He  was  up  putting  on  his  clothes? — A.  Xo,  sir;  he  was  up, 
listening. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  should  have  been  out  in  that 
guardhouse? — A.  Up  and  around  the  guardhouse? 

Q.  No;  in  the  guardliouse,  detailed  from  the  barracks? — A.  I 
should  judge,  from  the  companies,  there  ought  to  have  been  six  from 
each.  As  a  rule,  some  companies  furnisTi  more  than  others.  It 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  companies.  They  generally  furnish 
a  sergeant,  one  corporal,  and  about  three  or  four  privates.  Probably 
there  was  four  or  nve  men  to  the  company. 

Q.  You  were  sitting  on  the  porch,  and  did  you  see  any  of  the  men 
at  the  guardliouse? — A.  I  couldn't  see  them  on  account  of  this  build- 
ing here  that  was  between  us  and  the  guardhouse — the  gymnasium 
hall.  This  is  the  canteen  here.  Here  is  the  exchange  building,  and 
here  is  the  guardhouse,  and  we  were  right  here,  and  we  would  look 
right  over  here,  and  this  little  house  is  here,  and  the  guardhouse  was 
blocked  off. 

Q.  So  that  you  don't  know  whether  those  men  were  there  or  not? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  referring  to  the  tes- 
timony of  William  Sanborn,  that  that  is  in  evidence? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  offer  it  when  he  comes  on. 
AATiat  I  have  alreadj^  read  to  the  witness  is  necessarily,  of  course, 
already  in  evidence. 

Senator  Warner.  I  would  like  the  statement  of  Edward  Sanborn 
to  go  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  object  to  its  all  going  in;  I  don't  think 
it  is  competent  testimony.  Of  course  I  can  quote  am^thing  that  I 
want  to  and  examine  the  rest  of  it.  But  let  it  all  go  in.  The  witness 
will  be  here.     I  will  have  him  here. 

(The  witness  was  at  this  point  excused,  and  told  that  he  must  not 
leave  until  to-morrow.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  HABDEN  (COLOBED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Blackburn.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Give  us  your  full  name. — A.  William  Harden  is  my  full  name. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August 
last? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to  ? — ^A.  B  Company. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  put  in  evidence  here  the  record  of  William 
Harden,  as  found  at  page  251  of  Senate  Document  No.  155* 
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The  record  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows : 

Enlisted  August  13,  1898;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  I, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  February  27,  1899,  upon  his  own  request,  he  hayhig 
enlisted  for  the  war  with  Spain;  character  very  good. 

Enlisted  July  21,  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  19,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  Brownsville  the  night  of 
August  13th  when  there  was  some  firing  in  the  town  of  Browns- 
ville?— A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  the  east  ward,  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  Oh,  you  were  in  the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  sick  list? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  hospital 
on  the  sick  list. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  hospital? — A.  I  don't  know  just 
how  many  days  I  had  been  in  the  hospital,  but  since  a  few  days  after 
we  hadffot  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  Where  was  your  gim  ? — A.  In  the  rack. 

Q.  And  where  was  your  ammunition? — A.  My  ammunition  was  in 
my  belt. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  In  the  quarters. 

Q.  AVhen  you  were  sent  to  the  hospital  you  left  that  behind  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  when  this  firing  occurred? — A.  I 
was  on  my  bunk  in  the  east  ward  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  Were  you  awake  or  asleep? — A.  I  was  awake,  but  I  said  in  my 
affidavit  that  I  was  on  my  bunk  asleep.  But  I  will  correct  that.  I 
were  awake. 

Q.  I  have  not  seen  your  affidavit.  You  made  an  affidavit  before 
whom? — A.  Before  my  company  commander,  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 
He  taken  the  affidavit  in  Oklahoma. 

Q.  He  was  your  company  commander? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  say  that  you  were  asleep  if  you  were, 
in  fact,  awake  ? — A.  What  I  mean  by  asleep,  I  was  in  my  bunk  in  the 
east  ward;  but  at  the  time  the  firing  taken  j)lace  I  was  awake.  I 
had  been  laying  around,  laying  around  on  my  bunk,  sometimes  asleep, 
all  day,  and  being  in  the  hospital  like  that  it  would  be  sometimes 
3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  you  would  get  to  sleep,  and  what 
I  meant  by  being  asleep  I  was  on  my  bunk  in  the  east  ward  in  the 
hospital. 

Q.  We  will  find  your  affidavit  directh'.  Go  ahead. — A.  What  I 
want  to  correct  is  this  sleeping  part. 

Q.  Your  affidavit  is  at  page  163  of  Senate  Document  155,  and  I 
offer  that  in  evidence. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  here  inserted  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

PersonaUy  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  William 
Harden,  a  private  of  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who,  being  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  as  follows : 

"  I  was  in  the  post  hospital  at  Fort  Brown.  Tex.,  asleep  on  my  bunk  on  tlie 
night  ef  August  13,  1906,  when  the  shooting  took  place  at  that  post  The  shoot- 
ing woke  me  up.  I  got  up  and  came  out  on  the  front  porch  toward  town  with 
the  hospital  steward  and  the  other  patients.  When  I  got  out  on  the  hospital 
porch  I  heard  a  bunch  of  mounted  people  galloping  along  the  wire  fence  from 
east  to  west,  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  post.  They  were  coming  fi^m  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  wire  fence. 

They  opened  up  a  fire  near  where  the  wire  fence  Joins  the  wall,  in  rear  of 
the  Qrat  set  of  barracks.    They  fired  a  few  shots  here,  I  don't  know  exacdy 
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how  many,  and  tben  rode  on  along  the  wall  to  where  most  of  the  firing  took 
place — In  rear  of  B  and  C  Company  barracks.  Firing  ceased  soon  after  call 
to  arms  sounded.  Some  six  or  seven  bullets  came  over  the  hospital.  We  got 
behind  those  big  brick  pillars.  The  bullets  were  lead  bullets,  because  they 
had  a  coarse  hum  and  did  not  sing  like  a  steel  bullet.  It  was  too  dark  to 
see  any  persons.  I  knew  nothing  about  any  trouble. 
And  further  the  deponent  saith  not 

William  Harden, 
Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  this  25th  day  of 
September,  1906. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Sammary  Court, 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  In  this  affidavit  you  say : 
I  was  in  the  post  hospital  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  asleep  on  my  bunk. 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  want  to  correct  that  sleeping  part. 

Q.  You  were  not  asleep? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? — A.  When  I  went  to  Brownsville,  a  few 
days  after  I  got  to  Brownsville,  why  I  was  sick  when  I  went  to 
Brownsville,  and  was  put  in  hospital,  and  the  acting  doctor  in  the 
hospital  there  was  Mr.  Combe,  of  Brownsville,  in  place  of  Captain 
Edwards,  who  was  the  doctor,  who  was  up  at  Austin,  Tex.,  on 
maneuvers. 

Q.  Doctor  Combe,  of  Brownsville,  was  acting  doctor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  the  mayor  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  acting 
doctor  at  the  post.  I  went  to  the  hospital  and  was  up  in  the  hospital 
under^him.  I  don't  know  how  many  days  I  was  in  the  hospital  rrom 
the  day  I  went  to  the  hospital  until  the  13th,  but  I  guess  it  was  some 
four  or  five  or  six  days,  or  something  like  that;  I  don't  know  how 
many  days  it  was;  I  won't  saj^. 

Q.'  Well? — A.  On  the  evening  of  August  13th,  about  5.20,  I  got 
permission  from  the  hospital  sergeant  to  go  over  to  the  canteen 

Q.  That  was  in  the  afternoon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  got  permission  to  go 
to  the  canteen  and  get  me  an  apple  pie. 

Q.  An  apple  pieT — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  gave  me  permission,  and  he 
told  me  to  come  Dack  before  the  doctor  came. 

Q.  That  is,  the  sergeant  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  Sergeant  Oltmans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  So  that  I  went  over  to  the  canteen,  and  there  was 
four  or  five  fellows  in  one  canteen  storej  and  I  consumed  some  time 
waiting  my  turn  to  get  waited  on,  and  when  I  came  back  from  the 
canteen,  about  seven  or  eight  minutes,  I  guess,  afterwards.  Major 
Penrose  and  Mr.  Combe  and  another  man,  I  don't  know  his  name, 
were  crossing  the  small  bridge  that  led  between  the  officers'  line  and 
the  hospital,  coming  over. 

Senator  Bijlkeley.  Here  is  the  hospital  and  here  is  the  exchange. 
Is  that  what  you  call  the  canteen  [indicating  on  map]  ? 

The  Witness.  Show  me  where  the  officers'  line  is. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Here  are  the  barracks  over  here,  and  here  are 
Major  Penrose's  quarters  here.  Here  is  the  hospital,  and  there  is  the 
walkway  which  comes  down.  Here  is  the  canteen,  and  here  is  the 
exchange,  and  here  is  the  gymnasium. 
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The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  these  two  goes  down  to  the  canteen, 
about  40  paces  in  there,  and  when  I  came  out  of  the  canteen  Major 
Penrose  and  Doctor  Combe  and  this  man  were  just  leaving  tnis 
bridge  across  here,  and  this  roadway  goes  around  by  the  corral. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  There  is  a  bridge  there? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  came  out  this 
walk  here,  and  this  is  between  the  hospital  and  the  exchan^,  and 
when  I  got  out  of  the  canteen  they  were  leaving  this  place,  and  I  had 
orders  from  the  sergeant  to  get  back  before  the  doctor  came,  and  there 
is  a  bay  porch  here,  and  so  I  stepped  back  in  this  bay  porch  until 
these  people  passed,  so  that  I  could  go  in  the  rear  and  go  into  the  hos- 
pital; and  when  they  got  to  this  walkway  they  came  off  20  paces 
m  here  [indicating],  as  though  they  were  going  to  the  canteen — that 
is,  they  stepped  toward  the  canteen  at  the  place  where  the  road  from 
the  hospital  crosses  to  the  canteen. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Xow,  this  man  that  was  with  Major  Penrose  and  Doc- 
tor Combe;  he  was  laving  off  with  his  hands  [witness  indicating] 
and  talking  pretty  loud. 

Q.  Wlio  was  he? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name.  They  said  he  was 
a  quarantine  officer.  I  don't  know  who  he  was.  Anyhow,  he  was 
talking  loud.  He  told  Major  Penrose  that  Texas  never  stood  for  it 
and  wouldn't  stand  for  it ;  that  his  wife  was  assaulted  by  some  negro 
soldier. 

Q.  That  what? — A.  That  his  wife  was  assaulted  by  a  negro  sol- 
dier, and  that  if  there  wasn't  some  arrests  made  before  10  o'clock  and 
turned  over  to  Brownsville,  they  would  kill  every  damn  negro  soldier 
in  Fort  Brown.  Major  Penrose  replies  back  to  him  that  when  this 
offense  was  committed  that  this  company  was  out  on  practice  march, 
and  that  he  had  good  soldiers,  and  he  didn't  believe  there  was  a  sol- 
dier in  his  battalion  that  would  commit  any  such  crime.  They  walks 
off  between  the  hospital  and  the  canteen.  I  goes  back  in  the  Hospital, 
and  there  was  this  fellow  in  the  hospital,  a  nrst-class  private,  I  can't 
call  his  name 

Q.  Sanborn? — A.  Sanborn;  yes,  sir.  And  I  told  him  the  conver- 
sation I  heard,  and  he  told  me  that  morning  there  was  a  lady  as- 
saulted by  some  soldier,  but  there  hadn't  been  much  said  about  it. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  anything  of  it  until  then? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was 
my  first  hearing  of  it.  I  hadn't  heard  anything  until  I  heard  this 
man  and  Major  Penrose;  and  I  came  in  and  told  this  man  and  he  said 
that  he  heard  it  that  morning,  but  there  hadn't  been  much  said  about 
it.  So  that  us  being  patients  we  had  to  go  inside,  and  I  went  inside 
and  was  laying  on  my  bunk  some  minutes  after  12  o'clock,  and  I  heard 
two  shots  fired  rapidly,  eastward  from  the  hospital. 

Q.  How  far  and  where  from  the  hospital  would  that  be?— A. 
About  200  yards.  I  suppose,  right  in  here  [indicating].  Here  is 
the  roadway  and  here  is  the  barbed-wire  fence. 

Q.  That  is  the  roadway  inside  of  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  roadway  outside  of  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  is  a  roadway  outside.  I  heard  these  two  rapid  shots  that  way, 
outside,  eastward  from  the  hospital,  and  I  jumps  up  and  runs  out  on 
the  porch,  and  I  meets  Nolan  and  Sanborn,  and  when  I  got  out  on  the 
porch  I  heard  a  crowd  of  horses  galloping ;  when  I  got  out  thev  had 
^ot  pretty  near  the  corner  and  had  gotten  about  the  comer  oi  that 
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fence.  They  had  got  about  where  the  barbed-wire  fence  connected 
Avith  the  wall,  and  they  opened  up  some  shots,  and  then  thev  galloped 
on  down  to  the  main  gate  and  opened  up — I  don't  know  now  many 
shots — I  guess  a  hundred  or  more  shots  were  fired  there.  Sanborn, 
being  a  first-class  private  in  charge,  he  made  myself  and  Nolan  get  be- 
hind the  pillars  in  the  old  hospital  building  there.  That  is  an  old 
Spanish  building,  a  big  old  building,  and  we  got  behind  those  pillars 
to  keep  from  getting  hit  with  stray  bullets  coming  from  the  southeast 
over  the  hospital.  He  made  us  get  behind  there  to  keep  from  getting 
hit.     And  these  was  lead  bullets. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  hear? — A.  I  heard  some  seven  or  eight  bul- 
lets go  over  the  hospital. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  hear  that  you  can  tell  us  about? — A.  Aft-er 
be  made  us  get  behind  these  brick  abutments,  the  call  to  arms  went, 
and  about  three  or  four  minutes  after  the  call  to  arms  went  firing 
ceased.  And  the  last  shot  that  was  fired  was  fired  away  downtown. 
It  was  an  old  musket  or  shotgun  of  some  kind,  fired  away  downtown. 
We  all  had  formed  on  the  porch  there,  and  had  talked  there  and 
wondered  about  the  shooting,  and  he  made  us  patient^  go  to  bed. 
He  made  us  go  and  get  into  bed.  After  we  were  up  there  aoout  forty 
or  fifty  minutes  after  the  firing  ceased  we  discussed  about  the  matter, 
and  then  he  made  us  go  and  get  into  bed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns  when  they  were  firing,  or 
anything  of  the  kind? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  say  that  I  saw  the 
flashes  of  the  guns,  because  the  barracks  and  the  big  gate  were  in  be- 
tween me  and  where  the  shooting  was. 

Q.  You  can  locate  the  firing  only  by  the  soimd? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  vou  did  hear  some  bullets? — A.  Thev  came  from  the  south- 
^ast,  near  the  gate,  over  the  hospital — seven  or  eight  bullets — and  this 
man  made  Nolan  and  me  get  behind  these  pillars,  and  he  got  behind 
the  pillars  himself  to  keep  from  getting  hit. 

Q.  Was  Nolan  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  first  man  on  the 
porch  when  I  got  out. 

Q.  AVhat  is  your  recollection  as  to  when  these  bullets  went  over, 
before  or  after  he  came  out? — A.  They  went  over  after  he  came  out. 
He  being  first-class  private,  he  could  detail  us  to  get  behind  there, 
and  he  made  us  get  behind  these  abutments,  and  got  behind  himself. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  down  to  the  barracks  that  night? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  go  to  the  company  until  two  days  after  that,  about  the  loth. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  this  shooting  except  what 
you  have  just  told  us? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  your  gun  nor  your  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  went  to  the  hospital,  and  my  gun  and  ammunition  were  left  in  my 
^uad  master's  charge. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  tell  anybody  all  you  know  about 
this? — A.  You  say,  have  I  refused  to  tell  anybody? 

Q.  Yes;  have  yo\i  ever  refused  to  tell  anybody  what  you  have  told 
us? — A.  No,  sir;  during  the  investigation  before  I  gave  Lieutenant 
Lawrason.  When  Lieutenant  Lovering  w^as  there  I  didn't  tell  him 
all  that  I  have  told  you,  because  he  didn't  ask  me.  He  only  asked 
me,  "  Where  were  you  that  night  of  the  13th  ?  "  and  so  on  and  so  on, 
and  "  That  is  all  for  you."  And  I  only  answered  the  questions  that 
he  asked  me  and  then  I  passed  out. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  dont 
know  who  did  this  shooting;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  that  anybody 
in  this  battalion  did  it? — A.  I  could  take  an  oath,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  it  wasn't  no  soldiers  did  it ;  it  couldn't  have  been  the 
soldiers. 

Q.  You  have  taken  an  oath.  You  are  under  oath  now.  Do  vou 
know  anything  that  leads  vou  to  suspect  that  any  of  these  soldiers  had 
an3rthing  to  do  with  the  snooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  to  tell  anything  about  it  when  you  have  been 
asked  about  it  to  the  extent  that  you  have  been  asked  about  it? — A. 
I  haven't  refused  to  tell  nobody.  In  my  investigations  I  told  all 
that  I  was  asked. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  am  about  28  years  old. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  Did  you  enlist  from  that  State? — A.  No,  sir;  I  enlisted  from 
North  Carolina. 

Q.  Wherabouts  in  North  Carolina? — A.  I  enlisted  down  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Q.  There  is  your  Senator  on  your  right  there.  Did  you  ever  see 
him  [indicating  Senator  Overman]? — A.  No,  sir;  if  I  did,  I  didn't 
Imowhim. 

Q.  You  were  in  Company  B  while  Captain  Shattuck  was  captain 
of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  while  Captain  Shattuck  was  captain 
of  the  company ;  and  I  worked  for  Captain  Shattuck. 

Q.  What  duty  did  he  put  you  on? — A.  Well,  he  detailed  me  to 
work  for  him — ^to  work  around  his  house. 

By  Senator  Scott  :  • 

Q.  What  vou  call  a  "  striker?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  To  take  care  of  his  house  and  family  ? — A.  I  taken  care  of  his 
house  and  his  two  horses  and  his  cows  and  all  his  house  ware  while 
he  Tvas  off  on  two  months'  relief. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Now,  my  man,  if  you  knew  a  soldier,  or  more  than  one  soldier, 
that  did  any  of  this  shooting  or  knew  anything  about  this  shooting,^ 
would  you  tell  us  who  it  was  f— A.  Why,  sure  I  would.  Do  you  reckon 
that  if  I  knew  the  men  that  did  this  shooting,  do  you  suppose  that  I 
would  keep  it  to  myself  and  have  a  whole  battalion  of  soldiers  dis- 
charged?    If  he  was  my  brother,  I  would.     Why,  sure  I  would. 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  you  say  they  made  a  mistake  when  they  put  down  here 
that  you  were  asleep  when  the  shooting  commenced? — A.  That  is  an 
error  I  asked  to  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  so  state  then? — A.  Did  I  so  state? 

Q.  Yes;  when  you  made  this  affidavit  that  you  were  asleep. — ^A. 
When  I  said  so  they  put  it  down,  and  it  was  too  late,  if  I  put  it  down, 
to  change  it  then.    This  is  the  first  chance  I  have  had  to  correct  it. 

Q.  ^\  hen  did  you  first  find  out  that  they  had  put  that  down  there  in 
that  way  ? — A.  When  I  seen  my  affidavit. 
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Q.  When  did  you  see  it? — A.  I  seen  it  at  Reno,  after  it  was  put 
down.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  taken  six  or  seven  weeks — no ;  not  mat 
long,  but  about  three  or  four  weeks — after  they  taken  it  before  they 
were  showed  us  to  read  them  through. 

Q.  You  read  it  through? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  too  late  to  cor- 
rect it  then. 

Q.  You  saw  that  you  had  stated  that  you  were  asleep? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  correct  it? — A.  It  couldn't  be  coiTected. 

Q.  You  had  not  signed  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  signed  it  when  the  affi- 
davit was  taken. 

Q.  Were  you  sworn,  too,  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Lieuten- 
ant Lawrason  wrote  it  and  it  was  sworn  to. 

Q.  Why  did  they  show  it  to  you  again  ? — A.  Why  did  they  show  it 
to  me  again  ? 

Q.  That  is  the  question. — A.  He  wrote  the  affidavit  and  showed 
it  to  me. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  At  Reno. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  made  it? — A.  I  don't  know  how  long,  but 
it  was  some  weeks  afterwards. 

Q.  And  you  read  it  and  found  that  you  had  made  a  mistake? — A. 
The  man  that  taken  it.  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  he  put  "  asleep,"  but 
I  don't  know  whether  he  misunderstood  me  or  not,  but  when  I  gave 
the  affidavit  I  seen  that  the  mistake  was  made  in  this  affidavit  that  I 
was  in  the  east  ward  asleep.  I  didn't  mean  asleep.  I  was  in  the 
east  ward  in  the  hospital,  on  mv  bunk,  at  the  time.  I  could  have 
been  asleep  or  awake,  but  he  sai5  "  asleep,"  which  I  want  to  correct 
it,  which  I  meant  I  was  in  the  hospital  awake.  I  want  to  correct 
this  "  asleep  "  from  "  awake." 

Q.  I  think  we  understand  that.  Now,  you  got  out  (without  going 
over  all  this),  and  you  heard  these  horsemen  galloping  by? — A. 
When  I  got  out  I  heard  these  horses  galloping  just  before  the  road 
turns  to  go  down  to  the  barracks. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  service  how  long? — A.  Since  1905,  the 
last  time. 

Q.  How  long  before  that? — A.  I  went  out  on  a  short-order  fur- 
lough at  Fort  Logan.  I  went  out  in  1903  and  I  was  out  until  1905, 
when  I  reenlisted. 

Q.  From  the  sound  of  these  men  galloping  by,  how  many  men 
were  there? — A.  As  nigh  as  I  can  get  at  it  from  my  knowledge,  I 
guess  there  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  You  know  this — if  I  may  ask 
the  Senator  a  question. 

Q.  You  may. — A.  Can  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Q.  You  may. — A.  If  you  put  a  man  down  here  chopping  on  a  hard 
piece  of  timber,  and  you  put  a  dog  down  over  there  in  the  woods 
barking,  couldn't  you  tell  the  sound  of  the  dog  barking  from  the 
sound  of  the  man  chopping  wood?  Of  course  you  could.  Anybody 
could  tell  the  difference. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  have  to  take  your  opinion. — A.  Certainly,  anybody 
could. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  a  question.  You  could  not  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  chopping  of  wood  off  a  certain  number  of  blocks, 
and  the  barking  of  a  dog  i — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could. 

Q.  You  could  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  how  many  horsemen  there  were? — A.  1 
don't  know.  I  said  from  my  knowledge  it  might  have  been  12  or  15 
horses. 

Q.  They  were  making  no  noise,  of  course  ? — A.  They  were  making 
a  lot  of  noise. 

Q.  They  were  not  trying  to  keep  it  secret,  at  all?  Are  you  certain 
they  were  making  a  noise? — A.  Tney  were  galloping.  I  neard  their 
hoofs  against  the  ground,  of  course. 

Q.  Were  the  riders  making  any  noise? — A.  No,  sir;  the  ridei*s  were 
not  making  any  noise;  only  1  heard  their  galloping. 

Q.  There  was  no  hollering? — A.  No,  sir;   no  hollering. 

Q.  No  shouting? — A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  No  shouting  by  the  men  on  horseback? — A.  No,  sir;  the  men 
couldn't  shout  on  horseback  unless  thev  were  hollering. 

Q.  When  the  men  were  galloping,  the  firing  was  right  toward  the 
hospital? — A.  Yes;  but  wait  a  minute. 

Q.  Yes;  I  will. — A.  AVhen  the  first  shot  was  fired  the  horses  gal- 
loped around,  and  when  they  got  to  the  joining  of  the  wall  they 
opened  up  a  fire  again,  and  then  when  they  got  down  to  the  gate  then 
all  this  firing  commenced.  That  is  when  the  man  made  me  and  the 
other  men  get  down  behind  the  brick  abutments. 

Q.  Down  by  the  gate? — A.  Yes;  I  guess  that  is  the  gate,  right 
there. 

Q.  This  is  the  gate  here  opening  out  into  the  grounds  from  Eliza- 
beth street  [indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  The  gate  that  leaves  the 
grounds. 

Q.  Going  right  into  the  town,  right  in  here? — A.  Where  the  wall 
connects.    Right  up  there  they  opened  up  that  fire. 

Q.  They  were  in  here  [indicating]  ? — A.  Somewhere  in  here. 

Q.  About  the  places  marked  1,  2,  or  9;  along  in  those  places  where 
you  see  these  red  figures? — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  up  in  here  [indicating]. 
It  couldn't  be  there  if  it  was  around  the  gate. 

Q.  So  that  the  barracks  was  between  you  and  the  shooters? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  barracks  was  betwixt  me  and  the  shooters.  I  couldn't 
see  them  across  those  barracks. 

Q.  That  is  a  two-story  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  couldn't  see 
them  over  the  two-story  barracks  or  through  the  two-story  barracks, 
either. 

Q.  And  yet  the  shots  came  over  and  you  had  to  dodge  behind  a 
pillar  to  escaj^e  the  shots? — A.  The  shots  came  over  the  hospital,  and 
we  had  to  get  l)ehind  the  abutments  to  keep  from  getting  hit  with  the 
bullets. 

Q.  Thev  came  over  which  barracks? — A.  Thev  came  over — came 
over  here  where  we  were,  over  the  hospital  there. 

Q.  They  came  over  which  barracks,  there? — A.  The  supposition 
is  they  came  over  B  barracks  and  the  corner  of  C  Company's  barracks. 

Q.  Nolan  was  there  at  that  time? — A.  Out  on  the  porch. 

Q.  Hiding,  like  you  wei'e,  from  the  shots? — A.  \es,  sir;  behind 
those  brick  abutments. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  to  hide? — A.  Nolan  didn't  tell  me.  Oltmans 
told  me  and  Nolan  to  get  behind,  and  he  got  behind  himself. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  heard  the  call  to  arms? — A.  The  call  to 
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arms  went  after  the  shooting;  I  don't  know  just  how  many  minutes, 
but  it  went  shortly  after  the  shooting  taken  place — the  last  of  it 
taken  place. 

Q.  That  is,  the  shooting  was  about  over  when  the  call  to  arms 
sounded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  five  or  six  minutes  after  the  call  to  arms  went 
the  shooting  ceased. 

Q.  Did  these  men  shoot  as  they  went  along  the  road  ? — A.  The  first 
two  shots  were  fired  eastward,  and  when  they  got  forninst  where  the 
opening  up  of  the  east  wall  to  the  wire  fence  was,  they  fired  a  few 
more,  and  then  when  they  got  down  about  the  gate  they  opened  up 
again,  and  then  is  when  the  biggest  firing  commenced. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  to  the  east  of  the  nospital  that  the  first  shots 
were  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  calling  ''eastward''  up  toward  the  county  road? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  hospital.  That  is  east  from  the  hospital. 
Well,  the  first  shots  were  fired  up  there,  and  I  came  out  on  the  porch 
and  heard  these  horses  galloping  down  here,  and  when  they  got 
forninst  the  wire  fence  they  opened  up  and  fired  some  more,  and 
then  when  they  got  down  about  the  gate  the  other  firing  commenced, 
and  then  is  when  we  got  behind  the  brick  abutments  to  keep  from 
being  hit  by  the  bullets. 

Q.  I  understand  that.  But  that  road  you  point  out  as  being  east 
of  the  hospital,  that  is  the  road  running  through  the  reservation 
there? — A.  This  might  be  the  road,  but  there  is  another  road  beyond 
that  road  about  200  yards  over  there.  Is  this  road  inside  oi  the 
reservation  [indicating  on  map]  ? 

Q.  Yes;  that  road  is  inside  of  the  reservation. — A.  All  right,  sir. 
It  irr.  I  said,  two  blocks,  but  I  don't  know  the  distance  over  across 
the  barbed-wire  fence,  and  vou  come  around  and  then  come  down. 

Q.  It  was  on  that  road  that  you  heard  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on 
this  road  they  galloped  around  and  got  into  this  road  and  galloped  all 
the  way  down. 

Q.  I  know  that;  but  where  were  the  first  shots  fired,  if  you  will 
t«ll  me?  Was  it  while  they  were  on  the  countv  road? — A.  On  the 
county  road,  eastward  from  the  hospital. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  from  there? — A.  There  were  two 
shots  fired  eastward  from  the  hospital. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  flash  of  the  gims? — A.  I  couldn't  see  the  flash 
of  the  guns  because  I  was  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  \ou  were  in  the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  were  the  next  shots  fired  from? — A.  The  next  shots 
were  fired  down  where  the  wire  fence  connects  with  the  wall. 

Q.  Just  point  that  out  with  your  pointer  on  the  map. — A.  Now, 
what  I  want  to  understand 

Q.  Where  the  wire  fence  connects  with  the  wall? — A.  (Continu- 
ing.) Is  this  where  the  wire  fence  connects  with  the  wall?  Wait  a 
minute.     I  want  to  know  where  the  wall  is. 

Q.  That  red  mark  is  the  wall. — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  second  firing  was 
up  on  the  road,  in  here  [indicating] ;  the  next  firing  up  toward  the 
^ate  was  in  here  [^indicating],  ana  the  last  firing  was  opened  up 
down  here  [indicatmg],  and  there  is  where  we  were  ordered  to  get 
behind  the  brick  abutments,  and  we  got  behind  them. 
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By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  That  is  supposed  to  be  a  stone  wall? — A.  All  that  red  line 
can't  be  the  stone  wall,  sir.  Here  is  the  wire  fence;  from  here  up  is 
the  wire  fence,  and  this  is  the  road  in  here. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is  the  barracks  there,  that  is  unoccupied.  Was  there  a 
wire  fence  behind  that? — A.  The  wall  comes  from  D  barracks  down 
to  the  river ;  not  quite  to  the  river.  No  wagon  nor  anything  else  can't 
get  around  there. 

Q.  Does  the  wire  fence  extend  down  behind  the  unoccupied  bar- 
racks?— A.  That  is  half  way  or  something  like  that,  behind  the  unoc- 
cupied barracks  that  didn't  have  any  soldiers  in  it. 

Q.  Does  the  plank  walk  reach  behind  the  end  of  the  unoccupied 
barracks? — A.  That  wire  fence  comes  down  about  there  [indicating], 

Bv  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  It  comes  down  about  the  length  of  the  unoccupied  barracks,  you 
think? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  brick  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  when  you  got  behind  the  brick  pillar  did  not  Nolan 

fit  behind  there? — A.  You  see  there  is  seven  or  eight  of  these  pillars, 
hat  is  an  old  Spanish  building,  a  long  old  building,  90  or  100  feet 
long,  and  we  got  behind  those  brick  abutments  to  keep  from  getting 
hit  oy  the  bullets  coming  over. 

Q.  WTio  ordered  you  to  get  behind  those  pillars? — A.  Sanborn. 

Q.  And  Nolan,  too? — A.  He  said:  "You  boys  wijl  get  hit;  get 
behind  those  pillars." 

Q.  And  you  heard  bullets  pass  over  ? — A.  Seven  or  eight  bullets. 

Q.  Those  were  the  bullets  fired  from  .town,  near  the  gate? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  knew  those  were  lead  bullets  ? — A.  They  sounded  like  lead 
bullets.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  they  were  lead  bullets.  I  have  shot  Win- 
chesters and  pistols  and  I  know  the  sound  of  lead  bullets. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  a  battle? — A.  No  sir;  I  never  was  in  a  battle. 

Q.  Allien  you  say  thev  were  lead  bullets,  what  kind  of  lead 
bullets? — A.  The  lead  bullet  has  a  coarse  hum. 

Q.  A  coarse  hum? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  a  steel-jacketed  bullet  has  a  keen  whistle,  a  whiz, 
whatever  you  might  say. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  A  keen  whistle. 

Senator  Foraker.  A  sing 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  a  sing. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  talked  with  Nolan  of  that? — A.  We  talked  over  the  horse*, 
galloping. 

Q.  You  talked  to  Nolan  about  the  horses  galloping? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  wondei-ed  and  j^vondered  who  did  the  shooting. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  You  know  this,  that  if  a  man  down  street  there  would 
kill  a  man  and  nobody  would  know  who  did  it,  everybody  would  go 
there  to  sc»e  it  and  wonder  who  done  that ;  everybody  would  wonder. 

Q.  But  at  the  time  the  shooting  was  going  on,  you  didn't  think 

who  it  was? — A.  We  didn't  wonder.     We  were  standing  out  there 

and  Tve  Aeard  the  shooting,  and  then  we  sat  down  for  forty  or  fifty 
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minutes  on  the  porch  of  the  hospital  and  wondered  who  did  that 
shooting. 

Q.  And  talked  about  the  horses  galloping? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
talked  about  the  horses  galloping. 

Q.  And  how  near  you  came  to  being  shot,  and  how  you  had  to  get 
l>ehind  the  pillars? — A.  All  that  was  discussed  and  everything  was 
talked  about, 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  bullets  strike  the  barracks  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  None 
of  them  struck  them.     They  went  over  the  hospital. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

ft/ 

Q.  What  did  Sanborn  have  to  say  about  the  horses  galloping? — 
A.  lie  talked  just  like  any  other  man  would  talk. 

Q.  A^Tiat  did  Sanborn  say  about  these  horses  galloping? — A.  I 
don't  know ;  didn't  take  no  note  of  it.     I  don't  know  ]ust  what  he  said. 

Q.  He  said  that  he  heard  them? — A.  We  talked  over  it. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  over  it  with  Nolan? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  talked 
over  it. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  Nolan  now. — A.  Nolan  was  there,  and  San- 
born, and  the  patients. 

Q.  Did  Nolan  say  that  he  heard  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  sure,  we  all 
talked  over  it. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  call  to  arms  did  the  firing  cease  ? — A.  Five 
or  six  minutes  after  the  call  to  arms  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  last 
shot  was  fired  away  downtown ;  yes,  sir ;  and  it  was  an  old  shotgun. 
Anybody  that  ever  heard  a  gui^  go  off  can  tell  a  shotgun.  It  was  a 
shotgun.  It  went  off  "' boo-oo-oo-oo-m  "  [witness  imitating  sound]. 
It  sounded  awav  back  into  the  hills. 

Q.  That  was  the  last? — A.  That  was  the  last  shot. 

Q.  That  was  away  downtown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  about  five  minutes  after  that,  you  say,  that  the  call 
to  arms  sounded? — A.  I  said  that  the  firing  lasted  for  five  or  six 
minutes  after  the  call  to  arms  sounded,  and  then  after  that  ceased, 
this  old  gun  went  off  awtw  downtown. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  firing  ceased? — A.  Two  or  three  min- 
ute. Xo;  I  wUl  not  say  that.  I  will  say  a  minute,  or  something  like 
that. 

Q.  Where  was  the  call  to  arms  sounded? — A.  At  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  From  any  other  part  of  the  camp? — A.  I  disremember;  I  won't 
^av. 

•  _ 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  from  any  other  place? — A.  That  is  what  I 
am  telling  you  now.  I  will  not  say ;  but  1  did  hear  it  from  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  You  will  not  say  w^iether  you  did  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  You  say  you  enlisted  at  Charlotte?  Did  you  live  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Charlotte? — A.  I  lived  in  Charlotte 
right  regular  lor  about  five  years,  and  off  and  on  I  am  in  there  now, 
just  like  I  go  there  and  stay  for  a  while. 

Q.  What  people  did  you  live  with  there? — A.  I  kept  house  there 
for  a  while  myself,  and  then  I  live  with  John  Smith  whenever  I  go 
back. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  there;  what  was  your  business? — A.  Before 
I  went  in  the  Army  I  was  in  the  water-system  business.  I  was  a 
plumber.  Wlien  that  new  waterworks  was  put  down  there  T  was  a 
plumber. 

Q.  Did  you  shoot  any  Winchester  rifles  there? — A.  No,  sir.  Where 
1  heard  the  sound  of  Winchester  rifles  was  in  West  Vir^nia. 

Q.  You  went  over  there  into  the  coal  fields? — A.  \es,  sir.  You 
can  go  out  with  a  pistol  or  a  gun  there  and  shoot  as  much  as  you  want. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FBANC0I8  L.  OLTMANS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  Government  service? — A.  Yes,  sir;  sergeant  of 
the  first  class,  Hospital  Corps. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  oeen  in  the  service? — A.  About  twenty- 
three  years. 

Q.  Twenty-three  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  stationed  in  Brownsville  in  August  of  last  year  at 
the  time  the  Twentv-fifth  Infantry  was  there,  the  colored  troops? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  there? — A.  I  was  stationed  at  the  post 
a  little  bit  over  three  years. 

Q.  A  little  bit  over  three  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  firing  in  August  last?— A.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  there  three  yeara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  there  with  the  Twenty-fifth? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  connection  with  the  Twenty-fifth  itself? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  simply  stationed  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge? — A.  Capt.  J.  Edger  was  in  charge,  but 
he  was  on  duty  at  Camp  Mabry. 

Q.  He  was  on  duty  at  Camp  Mabry;  that  is  where  the  Texas 
National  Guard  was  encamped? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  soi'ne  of  the  regular  troops  were  there  and  he  was  there 
with  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  left  you  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  did  it? — A.  No,  sir;  we 
had  an  acting  post  surgeon.  Mayor  Combe,  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  He  was  the  mayor  also  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Scott  explained  the  map  to  the  witness.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  where  were  you  that  night  of  the  firing? — 
A.  My  quarters  were  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  That  little  spot  you  point  out  was  where  your  house  was? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  slept  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  this  side  of  the  house,  the 
second  floor. 

Q.  On  the  second  floor  of  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  gone  to  bed  when  this  firing  occurred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  awake? — A.  By  hearing  about  5  or  6  shots 
out  of  a  six-shooter:  I  took  it  to  be  an  old  .45. 
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Q.  An  old  45;  five  or  six  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  see  First-Class  Private  Nolan  about  that  time? — A. 
I  saw  him  afterwards. 

Q.  You  got  up.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  little 
bit  later  on,  about  a  couple  of  shots  coming  over  this  direction  and 
the  bullets  were  whistling  from  this  direction. 

Q.  They  whistled  over? — A.  Whistled  over  my  quarters,  and  near 
iny  quarters. 

Q.  You  heard  them  go  over  your  head? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  couldn't  tell  the  actual  direction? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  bullets  fired  from? — A.  They  must  have  come 
from  this  direction. 

Q.  Two  shots  you  heard? — A.  Two  shots. 

Q.  Coming  that  way  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  five  or  six  shots  coming  from  ? — A.  Sir,  by  the 
sound,  I  locate  them. 

Q.  Coming  from  this  direction  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  they  were  fired  from  there  and  coming  this  way  ? — 
A.  The  first  five  or  six. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  when  you  heard  that  ? — A.  I  got  up  and 
dressed  and  went  over  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  You  went  over  into  the  hospital? — A.  I  went  over  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  Entering  from  the  rear,  about  the  center  of  the  hospital,  as  you 
have  indicated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  front  porch? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  standing 
here  [indicating]. 

(At  6.26  o'clock  p.  m.  the  conmiittee  adjourned.) 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Foraker,  Bulkeley,  Warner, 
Fulton,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FKANCOIS  L.  OLTMANS— Continued. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  gave  your  testimony  recently  before  Mr.  Purdy? — A.  No, 
sir;  before  the  Inspector-General. 

Q.  Before  whom? — A.  General  Garlington. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  found  at  page  127  of  part  2  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 155.     I  offer  his  entire  testimony,  over  to  page  134. 

The  testimony  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Inspector-General, 

Washington,  December  28, 1906. 

Sergt.  Francois  L.  Oltmans,  being  duly  sworn  and  interrogated  by  Brig.  Gen.  E.  A. 
Garlington,  Inspector-General,  U.  S.  Army,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  Francois  L.  Oltmans,  sergeant,  first  class,  Hospital  Corps. 

Q.  Where  were  you,  Sergeant,  on  the  13th  of  August  last? — A.  I  was  in  my  quarters 
next  to  the  hospital  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex. 
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Q.  Where  were  your  Quarters  with  respect  to  the  hospital?— A.  My  quarters  were 
ahout  20  yards  from  the  hospital. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  between  11  and  12 — it  mig^t 
have  been  about  half  past  11  o'clock,  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  the  time? — ^A.  When  I  went  to  the  hospital — the  clock  was  not 
straight  there — it  was  about  a  qiiarter  to  12 — around  there.  1  could  not  state  exactly 
what  time  it  was;  I  guess  at  it. 

Q.  WTiat  makes  you  think  it  was  a  quarter  to  12? — ^A.  Because  my  little  girl  had  been 
to  the  children's  party  at  the  man's  house  that  was  shot  into — Cowen's  nouse.  She 
came  home  after  11  o'clock. 

Q.  And  the  firing  took  place  how  long  after  your  little  daughter  got  back? — ^A. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sir. 

Q.  Had  the  family  retired? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  asleep? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  woke  you  up? — A.  The  firing. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  heard  the  firing? — A.  I  ^t  up.  I  thought  there 
mieht  have  been  a  disturbance  in  the  town,  and  when  the  firing  continued  I  got  up 
and  went  to  the  hospital.  The  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  operating  room  ready  for 
emergency  cases  according  to  a  standmg  order. 

Q.  How  did  you  enter  the  hospital? — A.  From  headquarters  to  the  rear  of  the  hos- 
pital and  then  to  the  dispensary — that  is  to  say,  between  the  west  ward  and  the  admin- 
istration building. 

Q.  Did  you  go  onto  the  front  porch  of  the  hospital  before  entering? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  on  the  porch  as  you  passed  in? — A.  On  the  front  porch  I  saw 
Private  Nolan,  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  and  Private  Sanborn,  of  the  Hospital  Corps. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  Four  colored  patients. 

Q.  What  were  their  names? — A.  I  can  not  recollect.  There  were  four  colored 
patients  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  They  were  all  colored? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  their  names? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  on  the  porch  of  the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remained  there  at  least 
an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  on  the  porch  of  the  hospital  as  you  went  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
talking  to  the  hospital  corps  men. 

Q.  For  how  long? — A.  For  an  hour,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  porch? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  front  porch. 

Q.  When  did  you  light  the  lamps  in  the  operating  room? — A.  They  were  lighted 
when  I  came  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Was  it  a  dark  nignt  or  light? — A.  It  was  medium  dark,  sir.  I  do  not  recollect 
just  how  it  was;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  was  dark,  if  I  recollect  right. 

Q.  As  you  were  going  from  your  quarters  to  the  hospital,  did  you  meet  anyone  or 
see  anyone? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  passed  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anyone  running  in  the  darkness? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did,  shortly  after 
the  firing  commenced. 

Q.  What  direction  were  they  running? — A.  It  was  on  the  board  walk,  coming  from 
the  married  men's  quarters. 

Q.  Where  did  the  board  walk  lead  to? — A.  What  they  call  the  laundry  row,  where 
the  married  men  sleep. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  in  what  direction  the  men  were  running? — A.  They  were  running 
toward  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  noise,  as  of  people  running  in  any  direction? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  heard  the  call  to  arms. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  you  heard  the  firing? — A.  It  might  have  been  five  min- 
utes after  it.     The  call  to  arms  was  vey  quick. 

Q.  Was  it  after  you  got  to  the  hospital? — A.  No,  sir;  before  I  left  my  house. 

Q.  You  put  on  vour  clothes  before  leaving  your  quarters,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  tne  names  of  the  hospital  corps  men  to  whom  you  talked  alter  arriving 
on  the  porch  of  the  hospital? — A.  AVilliam  Cf.  Nolan  was  one  of  them,  and  the  other 
man's  name  was  Edward  A.  Sanborn. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  any  of  the  colored  patients  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  except  to  remark 
where  the  firing  came  from — we  were  wondering  where  the  firing  came  from. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  say? — A.  I  asked  them  what  might  be  up,  what  the  trouble  was, 
because  nobody  seemed  to  know  anything  about  it  at  the  time.  They  were  aston- 
ished that  the  firing  had  been. 

Q.  What  did  they  say? — ^A.  They  said  they  did  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  moving  around  on  the  streets  on  horseback? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  could  not  see. 
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Q.  Too  dark  to  see  from  where  you  were  to  the  streets? — A.  It  was  too  far  from  the 
town. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  that  you  took  to  be  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  in  your  hearing  remark  anything  about  horees  moving  about? — 
A.  No,  sir.  There  was  one  remark  made,  sir,  now  that  I  come  to  think  about  it.  The 
firing  was  commented  upon,  and  we  were  wondering  what  the  trouble  was.  One 
colored  man  made  the  remark  that  maybe  the  civilians  wanted  to  draw  the  colored 
garrison  toward  the  liring  point  and  attack  the  quarters. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  made  that  remark? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  ho  say  anything  about  having  heard  any  running  of  horees? — A.  No,  sir, 
I  was  wondering  how  men  could  make  a  mile  and  a  half  inpide  of  two  minutes.  That 
was  the  remark  I  made.     That  was  quick  work. 

Q.  What  was  said  at  that? — A.  The  man  said  that  it  may  have  been  a  horee  that  the 
man  was  riding. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  which  man  this  was?—  A .  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not  recollect  his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  know  these  colored  men?-  -A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  say  then?  were  four  uf  them  on  the  porch? — \.  Yes,  sir.  They  all  had 
venereal  tr(.)ubl('s. 

Q.  Did  eith(T  of  the  hospital  attendants-  that  is,  the  white  soldiers- -say  anything 
about  having  heard  any  horsemen  moving  about? — A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  body  of  men  could  have  ridden  along  the  wall  of  the  res- 
ervation or  the  wire  fence  that  night  and  you  not  have  heard  it? — A.  No.  sir;  I  do  not 
think  thev  could. 

Q.  And  you  heard  nothing  of  the  kin(i? — A.  I  heard  nothing  of  the  kind   sir. 

Q.  Your  quarters  were  about  how  far  from  the  hospital? — A.  About  15  or  20  yards  in 
places. 

Q.  You  got  up  immediately  upon  hearing  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  first 
shots. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  heard  the  first  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  at  first? — A.  Sir,  it  sounded  to  me  like  an  old  .45 
a-firing.  It  sounded  as  if  somebtxly  was  knocking  a  pick  into  the  side  of  a  bam — a 
heavy  sound. 

Q.  You  were  inside  your  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  the  only  shot  you  first  heard? — A.  No,  sir;  1  heard  about  five  or  six  in 
the  beginning. 

Q.  Then  you  got  up? — A.  Y''e8,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  dressing  you  heard  some  more? — A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  after  you  got  out? — A.  I  heard  some  more — five  or  six,  like  an  auto- 
matic— and  then  I  came  onto  the  porch. 

Q.  The  firing  was  continuous  tlu.'n  from  the  time  you  heard  it? — A .  Yes,  sir.  Trying 
to  count  it,  I  guess  there  must  have  been  100  or  more  shots. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  continue*  after  you  got  onto  the  porch? — A.  It  stopped  then — it 
was  over.     There  might  have  b(?en  a  few  shots  after  that,  l)ut  it  was  over. 

Q.  WTiile  you  were  passing  fro'n  your  quarters  to  the  hospital  did  you  hear  anything 
that  you  took  to  be  a  passing  bulht? — A.  No,  sir:  but  while  I  was  in  my  bedroom  yet 
it  seemed  to  me  I  heard  two  or  three  bullets  whistle  near  ni^  quartere. 

Q.  What  was  the  sound?  —A.  Sir.  it  sounded  something  like  a  Krag — "whist." 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  action  and  do  you  know  what  the  sound  of  a  bullet  is? — A.  I 
have  been  on  tlie  tanret  range.     There-  is  no  mistake  about  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  not  l)een  in  action? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  heard  the:n  on  tlie  target  range  where  were  you — on  the  firing  stand 
or  in  the  butt? — .\.   I  used  to  be  in  the  butt  and  on  the  liring  stand. 

Q.  Did  it  have  the  sound  of  a  ricochet"— A.  No,  sir:  a  free  ball  passing  close  to  the 
house. 

Q.  \Miat  fl(K>r  ni  th<*  house  were  you  sleeping  on? — A.  In  the  second  floor,  sir. 

Q.  Windows  all  open? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  yr)u  got  to  the  hospital  did  either  Sanborn  or  Nolan  say  anything  about 
having  li<»ard  balls  passing  the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Miat  did  they  say  about  that? — A.  They  tried  to  locate  some  of  the  shots,  and 
I  contended  that  they  came  from  the  rear  of  my  quarters — fn)m  the  quartefmaster*8 
corral — that  direction,  and  not  from  town,  from  the  other  side;  and  they  heard  the 
shots,  too — that  same  couple  of  them — coming  from  the  same  direction. 

Q.  They  thought  they  came  from  the  direction  of  the  quartermaster's  corral? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  not  from  town,  but  toward  town.  ■? 

Q.  Where  was  the  quartermaster's  corral  with  reference  to  the  hospital;  how  lar 
from  it? — ^A.  First  there  was  the  commissary,  then  the  quartermftst^t^  %\«t^wMsfc^ 
and  then  there  was  the  corral.    It  may  bej^  or  300  ytiTOB,  oi  %c>\£L<&\>ca\^\'^^  ^^caX. 
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Q.  And  then  from  the  hospital  to  the  men's  barracks,  how  far  waa  that? — ^A.  To 
the  first  barrack  might  have  been  about  400  yards. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  on  the  porch  about  half  an  hour? — ^A.  No,  sir;  possibly  more 
than  an  hour. 

Q.  During  that  time  did  you  see  anybody  moving  about  in  the  earrison  at  all? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  and  two  files  of  the  guard.  Tnere  were  also  two 
colored  women  came  to  the  hoepital  after  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  came  aiound. 
They  wanted  to  sleep  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  won.en? — A.  One  was  hysterical — seemed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  whisky;  and  when  she  continued  to  make  trouble  aiound  the  poet  we 
asked  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  to  take  her  away. 

Q.  Who  asked  the  sergeant  of  the  guard? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Whoro  did  they  come  from? — A.  They  came  from  town,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  town? — A.  From  what  was  called  at  the  post  the  "firing  line." 

Q.  Supposed  to  be  women  of  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir.  One  was  married  to  a  seigeant 
that  wa.s  at  the  con  petition  at  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  about  what  had  happened  in  town? — ^A.  They  were 
afraid  that  all  the  colored  people  would  be  shot  up,  and  for  that  reason  they  wanted 
to  come  into  the  hospital. 

Q.  Did  they  say  exactly  where  they  came  from? — A.  No,  sir.  They  lived  outside 
the  fence  somewheres. 

Q.  Did  this  woman  say  that  her  house  had  been  shot  into? — ^A.  No,  sir;  she  was 
afraid  that  the  colored  people  would  be  shot  up. 

Q.  Did  she  ^ive  any  rcawn? — A.  On  account  of  the  firing,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  mtimate  who  were  doing  the  firing? — A.  She  thought  that  the  white 
people  did  it. 

Q.  Did  she  say  why  she  thought  so? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  became  of  them? — A.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  took 
them  along. 

Q.  W  hat  was  the  name  of  this  sergeant? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  he  was  in  the  com- 
petition at  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  Wlii(  h  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  liquor? — A.  The  woman 
who  said  that  her  husband  was  at  the  competition  at  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  'Ihe  guards  that  you  saw  moving  about  before  these  colored  women  came,  where 
did  they  go? — A.  They  came  toward  the  hospital  and  asked  me  if  any  of  the  bullets 
had  struck  my  quarters. 

Q.  W  hat  did  you  say? — A.  I  told  them  no,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  did  the  guard  go  after  leaving  the  hospital? — ^A.  They  went  toward  the 
officers*  line. 

Q.  How  lorg  was  this  after  you  arrived  at  the  porch? — ^A.  It  must  have  been  nearly 
an  hour  after  tiiat. 

Q.  C'ould  you  see  the  troops  forming  at  the  barracks  from  where  you  w«e  on  the 
porch? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  any  of  the  sounds  like  orders  being  given,  the  rolls  being  called, 
or  anything  cf  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Too  lar  away? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  too  far  to  hear. 

0-  You  pay  you  thought  that  the  first  shot  you  heard  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
quartermaster's  corral? — A.  No,  sir;  the  first  shots  I  heard  seemed  to  me  like  an  old 
pistol,  .45,  that  came  from  the  direction  of  the  town;  but  of  the  other  shots,  I  heard  a 
couple  that  came  from  the  other  side. 

Q.  You  thought  they  were  fired  from  the  quartermaster's  corral? — ^A.  Not  exactly 
from  the  corral,  but  from  that  direction. 

Q.  There  were  soldiers  sleeping  in  the  corral,  teamsters,  etc.? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
civilian  employees. 

Q.  There  were  extra-duty  men,  too,  were  there  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  between  your  quarters  and  the  quartermaster's  corral? — 
A.  There  is  a  road  leading  to  it. 

Q.  I  mean  any  building  or  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  Not  in  a  straight  line,  sir. 

Q.  W'as  there  a  sentinel  posted  over  the  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  sentinel  near 
the  commissary. 

Q.  And  the  commissary  is  near  the  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  150  yards  away  from 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  sentinel  fired  his  piece? — ^A.  That  is  something  I 
never  heard,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  beyond  the  corral,  on  the  farther  side  from  your  quartere? — ^A,  On  the 
other  side  of  the  corral  there  was  an  ice  house — ice  .machine. 

Q.  W^as  the  quartermaster's  corral  situated  near  any  part  of  the  town? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  There  were  no  private  buildings  then  near  the  corral  in  the  direction  you  heard 
the  shots  come  from? — A.  No,  sir;  no  private  buildings;  ail  Government. 

Q.  Was  there  a  public  road  near  the  corral? — A.  No,  sir;  Government  road. 

Q.  Was  it  inside  the  wall  or  fence? — A.  Inside  the  fence,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  men  on  the  porch  say  that  they  had  gotten  behind  the 
pillars  to  keep  out  of  trie  way  of  the  passing  shots? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  while  vou  were  there  get  behind  a  pillar? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  pissing  sliots  while  you  were  on  the  porch? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I 
heard  them  while  I  was  m  my  quarters. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  shots  that  you  heard  that  you  thought  were  the  .45  caliber? — 
A.  About  five  or  six,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  base  vour  opinion  on  that  they  were  of  that  caliber? — A.  From 
the  heavy  sound;  a  souncl  quite  distinct  from  other  pistols  nowadays. 

Q.  You  were  inside  jrour  quarters  when  you  heard  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  outside,  what  was  the  character  of  the  gun  you  thought  from  whirb 
the  shots  were  tired? — A.  A  Kra^ — small  caliber. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  base  that  opinion  on? — A.  On  the  same  sound  that  we  heard  off 
and  on  when  the  sentries  fired  their  pieces. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  sentries  fired  their  pieces  that  night? — ^A.  I  am 
not  sure,  sir,  but  I  believe  that  the  sentry  at  No.  1  fired  his  piece. 

Q.  In  frcmt  of  the  guard? — A.  In  front  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it,  or  were  you  told  it? — A.  1  was  told  so. 

Q.  Were  you  told  in  what  direction  he  fired? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  a  sentinel  fires  his  piece  at  Fort  Bro^Ti,  what  would  be  the  natural  direc- 
tion in  order  not  to  hurt  anyone? — A.  If  he  would  fire  in  the  direction  of  the  Riq 
Grande,  crossing:  a  part  of  the  cemetery. 

Q.  That  would  take  the  shot  over  what  building? — A.  Between  my  building  and 
the  officers'  quarters. 

Q.  Would  that  be  near  the  hospital? — A.  No,  sir;  the  direction  would  be  farther 
away — the  line  of  the  bullet  would  be  at  least  100  yards  away  from  my  quarters. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  poet  No.  1? — A.  Yes,  bit. 

Q.  Supposing  a  sentinel  from  the  barracks  should  fire;  in  what  direction  would  he 
naturally  fire? — A.  Away  from  town. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  sentinel  on  that  poet  and  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  fire  your  piece, 
in  what  direction  would  you  fire  to  avoid  doing  damage? — A.  I  would  fire  toward 
Mexico,  and  it  would  have  been  at  least  100  or  IM)  yards  from  my  quarters. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  hospital  from  the  reservation  fence  that  runs  along  the  northeast 
side  of  the  reservation?    Just  look  at  the  map  here. 

(Sergeant  looks  at  map.) 

A.  It  is  close  on  to  200  yards,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Harden,  private,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  Who  was  in  the  hospital  that  night? — A.  I  think  I  do,  sir,  iJf  it  was  a  man  that 
belonged  to  B  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  have  onlv  one  man  of  B  Company  in  the  hospital?- -A.  I  could  not 
recollect,  sir;  but  I  think  it  was  that  man  whb  was  temporarily  on  duty  as  cook  in  the 
hospital. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  there  were  only  four  colored  soldiers  in  the  hospital  as 
patients  on  that  ni<»ht? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  were  only  four. 

Q.  Where  does  the  win*  fence  here  join  the  wall?  Come  here  and  show  me  on  this 
map. — A.  Near  the  east  end  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  bullets  you  heard  passine:  your  house  came  from  toward  the 
quartermaster's  corral? — A.  From  that  direction,  sir;  only  two  shots. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  th(»  remarks  made  by  any  of  the  colored  soldiers  that 
would  indicate  that  th^v  were  disgruntled  or  had  any  feeling:  as^ainst  the  citizens  of 
Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir:  I  dirl  not  hear,  except  that  there  was  some  dissatiafactioD 
about  their  ])eing  served  at  other  bare. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  make  any  remarks  that  they  were  dissatisfied  about  not  being 
able  to  go  to  the  encampment  that  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  vou  locate  any  individual,  or  was  it  just  general  talk? — A.  Just  general 
talk. 

0.  Where  did  you  hear  this  eeneral  talk? — A.  Passing  by  groups  talking. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  any  of  the  language  used? — A.  It  was  after  that  man  was  hit 
by  that  customs  official  I  saw  colored  men  in  conversation  together,  and  they  com- 
mented upon  that  and  claimed  that  the  man  was  not  to  blame,  but  was  simply  knocked 
off  the  aiaewalk  without  reason,  and  one  of  the  men  remarked  that  **thi8  was  not  the 
Texas  of  twenty-fiv<»  years  ago,  when  they  would  knock  colored  men  off  the  sidewalk 
in  that  wav.*' 
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Q.  C'an  you  recall  any  language  used  about  not  going  to  the  maneuver  camp? — A. 
No,  sir;  1  don't  believe  I  could. 

Q.  After  you  came  out  of  your  quarters  that  night  did  you  observe  the  flashes  of  any 
guns? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  The  Krag  makes  very  little  flash  at  night? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  because  I 
never  saw  them  fired  at  night. 

Q.  Sergeant,  were  these  four  colored  hospital  patients  on  the  porch  when  you  got 
there,  or  did  any  of  them  come  out  after  your  arrival? — A.  No,  sir;  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  were  all  on  the  porch  when  I  got  there. 

Q.  How  long  wore  you  at  Fort  Brown  after  this  occurrence? — A.  Up  to  the  16th 
of  October. 

Q.  Who  was  the  post  surgeon? — A.  The  post  surgeon  was  Captain  EJdger,  but  he 
was  at  that  time  absent. 

Q.  Who  performed  the  duty  of  surgeon  during  his  absence? — A.  Dr.  Frederick  J. 
Combe,  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  Was  he  the  mayor  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Having  offered  that  in  evidence,  I  will  not 
interrogate  this  witness  further  at  the  present  time.  I  want  to 
look  it  over  and  examine  him  later. 

Senator  Warner.  Then  suppose  until  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  it  over  we  let  this  witness  step  aside.     I  can  recall  him  later. 

Senator  Foraker.  Very  well.  1  will  look  this  over  when  I  have 
a  chance.     Probably  we  can  recall  him  this  afternoon. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEOBGE  JOHNSON  (COLOBED.) 

George  Johnson  (colored),  being  first  duty  sworn  bj^  Senatoi 
Foraker,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  George  Johnson,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  Mr.  Johnson? — A.  I  was  bom  in  1861. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  Culpeper  County,  Va. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  now? — A.  I  have  been  up  to  New  Tfork 
ever  since  last  fall. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August, 
1906,  when  it  was  at  Brownsville? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  To  what  company  did  you  belong? — ^A.  C  Company. 

Q.  What  duty  were  you  on  while  you  were  at  Brownsville? — A. 
Working  at  the  quartermaster's  corral. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  As  a  teamster. 

Q.  You  were  a  teamster? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^ere  you  employed  in  that  way  all  the  while  that  you  were  at 
Brownsville? — A.  All  the  while  I  was  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  W^hat  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  C  Company. 

Q.  Where  was  your  gun  kept  while  you  were  so  employed? — A.  At 
the  quarters,  at  the  barracks. 

Q.  In  the  gun  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay? — A.  I  stayed  down  at  the  corral  of 
nights. 

Q.  At  your  left  is  a  map.  I  will  ask  Senator  Bulkeley  kindly  to 
explain  that  to  you. 

(Senator  Bulkeley  pointed  out  to  the  witness  the  localities  of  the 
different  places  as  indicated  on  the  map.) 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  those  places? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  put  in  the  testimony  the  oflicial  record 
of  this  witness  as  given  by  the  War  Department  at  page  261  of 
Senate  Document  155. 
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The  record  is  as  follows: 

GEORGE   JOHNSON. 

Enlisted  July  1,  J899;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  June  30,  1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  good. 

Reenlisted  September  5,  1902;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  September  4,  1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
very  good. 

Reenlisted  September  5,  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany C.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  23,  1906. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  also  desire  at  this  point  to  insert  the  testimony 
of  this  witness — George  Johnson — as  furnished  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  found  on  page  477  of  Senate  Document  155. 

The  testimony  is  as  follows : 

Private  George  Johnson,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth- Infantry.  \ 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — A.  I  have  been  about  seven  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  August  13  when  shooting  commenced? — A.  I  was  down  to 
the  Government  corral,  sir;  down  at  the  stables. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  shooting? — A.  I  never  heard  anything  about  it  until  the  corral 
boss  came  in  and  woke  us  up. 

Q.  What  time? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  must  be  between  11  and  12  or  12 
to  1 ;  I  couldn*t  say. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  alarm? — A.  No,  sir;  never  heard  anything  about  it  until  he 
came  over  and  woke  us  up. 

Q.  Anybody  in  Brownsville  ever  abuse  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  down  town  every 
day — high  as  three  times  a  day.  Never  had  any  trouble  at  any  time  I  was  there.  I 
was  there  three  times  a  day.     I  was  driving  the  oflicers'  rig. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  so  to  bed  in  the  corral? — A.  I  am  not  certain;  I  think  it 
must  have  been  about  8  o'clock.  That  is  the  time  1  generally  go  to  bed;  always  have 
to  be  up  a  quarter  to  half  past  4  and  5;  have  to  do  all  the  feeding. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  that  night? — A.  No.  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  This  cavalry  stable  marked  48  was  not  occupied  when  you  were 
there? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  imoccupied. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  when  this  occurred'^ — 
A.  I  was  down  at  the  quartermaster's  stables. 

Q.  Were  vou  asleep  w  hen  it  commenced  ? — A.  I  was  asleep. 

Q.  How  ^id  you  get  awake? — A.  The  corral  boss  came  down  and 
waked  me  up. 

Bv  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  This  building  marked  No.  60  on  the  map  is  the  quartermaster's 
stable? — A.  The  corral. 

Q.  That  is  the  corral  and  quartermaster's  stable  there  ? — A.  Well, 
the  house  and  stable  were  all  in  the  same  block. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  did  you  hear — w  hat  awakened  yoii  ? — A.  The  corral  boss 
came  down  and  waked  me  up. 

Q.  Who  was  the  corral  boss? — ^A.  Mr.  Voschell. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  after  you  were  awakened  ? — A.  I  never 
heard  a  gun  at  all. 

Q.  The  firing  was  all  over  when  you  were  awakened  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Voschell  tell  you? — ^A.  He  came  down,  and  he  ft^vL\ 
"Boys,  you  all  get  up.    There  is  firing  out  m  to^mi,  %.\A\  ^Qjvi>^DX» 
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they  would  need  the  ambulance,  and  you  don't  know  where  it  is, 
so  I  came  down  to  let  you  know. " 

Q.  Did  you  get  up? — A.  I  got  up. 

Q.  What  occurred,  if  anything? — ^A.  I  got  up  and  went  and  sat  in 
the  door.  My  bunk  set  over  here  and  the  door  was  right  there 
{indicating],  and  while  I  was  sitting  there  the  telephone  rung 

Q.  \ou  were  sitting  in  the  door  A\ith  Voschell? — ^A.  \es,  sir*  me 
and  Voschell  were  sitting  in  the  door  together  when  the  telepnone 
rang. 

Q.  What  telephone  was  it,  and  what  did  he  say  or  what  did  any- 
body ehe  say?— A.  He  went  to  the  telephone,  and  he  said:  ''I  ^ess 
that  is  for  the  ambulance  now.''  Then  he  went  to  the  telepnone 
and  he  s  -id:  '*  No,  it  is  a  woman  up  at  the  hospital. " 

Q.  What  else  ? — A.  Voschell  and  another  man — I  don't  know  which 
one  of  the  others  it  was  now;  I  don't  remember — ^gets  up  and  goes  to 
the  hospital,  and  when  he  gets  back,  why,  I  was  lying  back  on  the 
bunk.     I  had  done  g  ;ne  back  to  bed — was  lyinf^  on  the  bunk. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  hear  anything  that  night? — ^A.  I  did  not  hear 
another  word  about  it  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  men  passing  on  the  road^ 
or  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  He  came  down,  and  he  said,  **Weil,  I 
won't  go  back  to-night.  Wlien  I  came  by  the  saloon  up  there  I  saw 
a  crowd  of  men  coming  from  the  saloon,  going  down  to  the  main  gate." 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  he  told  you  that?— A.  I  was  in  the  wagon 
house. 

Q.  Was  that  after  he  wakened  you  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was 
after  he  wakened  me  up. 

Q.  He  tdd  vou  that  ne  saw  a  crowd  of  men  down  by  the  saloon? — 
A.  A  crowd  of  men. 

Q.  What  saloon  was  he  referring  to  ? — A.  That  saloon  up  there  that 
Allison  had,  I  guess. 

Q.  The  Allis jn  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  located  on  the  garrison  road  out  beyond  the  reserva- 
tion?— A.  Out  beyond  the  reservation;  right  up  at  the  comer. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  kind  of  a  crowd  or  men  there  were,  who  they 
were? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  say. 

Q.  Did  he  say  whether  they  were  armed  or  not,  or  anything  of  that 
kind? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  say  whether  they  were  or  not.  He 
just  said,  "I  saw  a  crowd  of  men  coming  from  that  saloon,  going 
down  toward  the  gate." 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  this  at  the  same  time  that  he  wakened  you  up 
ftnd  told  you  that  there  was  firing  down  town? — ^A.  After  he  woke 
me  up? 

Q.  After  you  were  awake? — ^A.  After  he  woke  me  up  he  went  up  to 
the  hospital. 

Q.  He  had  been  to  the  hospital  before  he  told  you  that? — ^A.  Then 
he  came  back  and  told  me;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  jou  this  after  he  came  back  from  the  hospital  ? — ^A.  Tes, 
sir.     I  was  lymg  in  the  bunk. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  bed? — ^A.  No;  I  had  done  gone  to  bed. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  sleep,  I  should  say. — A.  Before  I  went  to 
sleep. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  tliat  is  all. 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Mr.  Johnson,  as  you  said,  you  did  not  hear  anything  of  the  firing 
that  night. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  the  call  to  arms? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  a  gun  fired 
at  all. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  go  down  to  the  barracks  after  the  firing? — A. 
Never  went  there  until  the  next  morning;  I  went  there  after  my 
breakfast. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  breakfast? — A.  About  6  o'clock,  1 
guess,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  to  breakfast  with  you? — A.  Me  and  the  other  fellow 
that  was  working  down  at  the  stable. 

Q.  Where  did  Voschell  get  his  meals? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  think, 
I  am  not  sure,  I  don't  know  whether  he  went  up  to  the  company  that 
morning  or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  usually  take  his  meals  with  the  company? — ^A.  Lots  of 
times  he  came  up  there  and  ate  with  the  company. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  can  not  hear  what  you  say. 

A.  I  say  I  don't  know  for  certain  whether  he  had  breakfast  with  the 
company  or  not  that  morning. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Did  he  go  up  with  you? — ;A.  No,  sir. 
^  Q.  When  he  went  to  his  breakfast,  did  he  go  up  with  you? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  one  of  us  always  had  to  stay  down  there  you  know,  down  at  the 
stable. 

3.  Sometimes  one  would  go  first  and  sometimes  the  other? — ^A. 
sometimes  the  other. 
Q.  What  time  did  you  get  back  after  your  breakfast? — A.  I  don't 
know,  but  I  don't  guess  I  stayed  up  there  an  hour.     I  got  back  before 
7,  I  guess. 

Q.  Then  did  Voschell  go  to  breakfast,  or  do  you  know  anything 
about  that? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not.     I  won't  say. 
Q.  You  were  sleeping  at  the  quartermaster's  stable? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  have  a  room  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  room  there. 

S.  Who  slept  in  the  room  with  you  ? — ^A.  Let  me  see,  it  was  three 
iers  or  four  soldiers — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  three  or  four 
soldiers  stayed  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  must  talk  louder,  because  we  can  not  hear 
you. 

A.  I  say  it  was  either  three  or  four  soldiers  stayed  down  there  at 
the  corral,  and  one,  or  I  might  as  well  say  two,  white  men;  that  is, 
Voschell  he  stayed  there  part  of  the  time,  and  another  fellow. 

Q.  In  the  room  in  which  you  slept? — A.  In  the  same  room.  We 
all  slent  in  the  same  room. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  the  three  or  four  soldiers? — A.  One 
was  named  John  Streeter. 

Q.  The  names  of  the  others? — ^A.  Alfred  Williams — we  always 
called  him  Meat  Williams.  That  was  a  nickname;  and  another  one 
by  the  name  of  John  Henry,  and  I  can't  think  of  this  other  fellow's 
name. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

•Q.  Was  Elmer  Brown  one  of  them? — A.  He  did  not  stay  in  the 
room  where  we  did. 
Q.  Not  in  your  room  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  Streeter,  Williams,  and  John  Henry. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  another  one. 

Q.  Who  was  the  fourth  one? — ^A.  I  can't  think  of  his  name. 

Q.  The  name  of  the  fourth  one  of  the  colored  soldiers  you  do  not 
remember? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  soldier  of  B  Company. 

Q.  Were  there  anv  other  soldiers  there  at  the  quartermaster's 
stable,  who  did  not  sleep  in  that  room? — ^A.  No,  sir;  all  of  xis  stayed 
in  the  same  room  but  Eimer  Brown. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  soldiers  were  there  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
at  the  time  of  this  firing? — ^A.  They  were  all  there. 

Q.  You  saw  them  all? — A.  They  all  went  to  bed  there  together. 
I  guess  they  were  all  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them,  after  you  went  to  bed,  any  time  that  night? — 
A.  After  I  went  to  bed  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  saw  some  of  them.  I  never  took  notice  whether 
all  of  them  were  there  or  not. 

Q.  That  is,  you  saw  some  of  them  when  you  got  up. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
when  I  ffot  up. 

Q.  Alter  the  firing  was  all  over? — A.  After  the  firing  was  all  over, 
and  the  corral  boss  came  and  woke  us  up.  I  saw  some  of  them,  ana 
the  others  might  have  been  in  the  bunks,  but  I  never  noticed  them. 

Q.  Or  they  might  have  been  out  of  their  bunks? — A.  I  could  not 
say  whether  they  were  all  there  or  not. 

Q.  Where  were  their  guns  kept? — ^A.  All  of  them  kept  their  guns 
up  at  the  barracks. 

Q.  But  there  were  in  that  room  five  soldiers,  including  yourself? — 
A.  There  were  five  soldiers,  j^es,  sir;  and  another  colored  fellow  that 
had  lived  down  there  at  Fort  Brown.  His  name  was  John  Morrison, 
or  Morse. 

Q.  In  case  of  an  attack  on  the  fort,  although  you  were  at  the 
corral,  you  were  supposed  to  fall  in  with  vour  company,  were  you 
not? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  would  have  had  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  the  other  men  there,  the  same  that  were  with  you,  the 
other  four  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  none  of  you  went  down  to  the  company? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we 
did  not  go  down  to  the  company  that  niojht. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiiy  as  to  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A.  O, 
I  asked  several  of  them  who  diii  it. 

Q.  That  niojht? — A.  No,  sir;  after  that;  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  tiy  to  make  any  inquiry  that  ni']:ht? — A.  I  asked  some 
of  them  that  nigjht.  Well,  I  asked  Voschell,  for  one,  who  he  thought 
it  was  that  done  the  shooting,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know;  it  was 
out  in  town. 

Q.  That  the  shooting  was  out  in  to\vn? — ^A.  That  is  what  he  said; 
that  the  shooting  was  out  in  town. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say? — A.  I  don't  remember  anything  else 
he  said.. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  asked  him  that? — ^A.  After  he  came  back 
from  up  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Before  you  had  gjone  to  bed? — A.  No,  sir;  after  I  had  gone  to 
bed;  but  I  was  not  asleep  yet. 

Q.  But  when  he  first  woke  you  up  and  told  you  of  the  shooting, 
you  did  not  ask  him  then? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  ask  him  anythii^ 
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at  all  about  it.  He  said  ''Boys,  you  all  get  up.  There  is  shooting 
out  in  town,  and  I  thought  they  might  need  the  ambulance,  and  you  afl 
don't  know  where  it  is  at.''  I  didn't  know  where  it  was.  I  had  been 
there  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  I  didn't  know  where  they  kept  the  ambu- 
lance. I  never  had  had  any  call  to  use  it,  and  I  didn't  know  where 
it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  fall  in  with  the  company  next  morning? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  your  gun  the  next  morning,  the  14th? — A.  No,  sir; 
thev  had  my  gun  out  on  guard  the  next  morning  when  I  got  up  there. 

Q.  Who  had  it  out  on  guard  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  some  of  them. 
They  had  all  the  guns  out,  the  whole  company. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  occasion  to  go  after  your  gun  the  next  morn- 
ing?— A.  No,  indeed. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  out  on  guard  then? — A.  Because  I 
loosed  for  it.  I  never  used  my  gun,  you  see,  and  I  used  to  always 
keep  it  cleaned  up  for  the  fellows  to  mount  guard  with,  but  I  would 
never  allow  it  to  go  out  on  guard. 

Q.  Why  did  you  look  for  it  the  next  morning? — A.  Because  I 
would  never  allow  it  to  go  out  on  guard.  After  I  found  out  that  the 
whole  company  was  on  guard  I  went  and  looked  at  the  rack  to  see  if 
my  gun  was  in  there,  and  they  had  it  out  on  guard. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  Company  C  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  look  for  it  ? — A.  In  the  rack. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  it  in  the  rack? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  racks  the  next  morning  when  you  looked  for 
your  gun? — A.  Up  there  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  Any  guns  left  in  the  racks? — A.  There  was  one  left  there,  I 
think. 

Q.  Only  one? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  of  it.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  any  more  than  one  or  no,  but  I  know  it  was  one  in 
there. 

Q.  How  many  racks  did  you  examine  the  next  morning? — A.  All 
of  them. 

Q.  They  were  all  there? — A.  All  the  racks;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  locked? — A.  No;  thev  were  open. 

Q.  All  the  racks  were  open? — A.  All  the  racks  were  open  the  next 
morning. 

Q.  Lnlocked? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  one  that  had  the  one  or  more  guns  in  it,  that  was 
unlocked,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  anybody  could  have  gotten  that  gun? — A.  Certainly 
they  could  have  gotten  it  if  they  had  wanted  to. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  particular  about  the  racks  that  morn- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  noticed  one  of  them  was  broke,  the  one  that  I 
had  my  gun  in.     That  is  the  reason  I  went. 

Q.  The  one  that  you  had  your  gun  in? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  broKen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  broken? — A.  I  think  the  staple  was  broke  oflF.  I 
think  that  was  about  all.     I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  something  unusual  to  see  a  g:un  rack  broken  open? — 
A.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  one  broken  open. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  Army? — A.  A  little  over  seven 
years. 

Q.  Then  it  was  very  unusual? — A.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  it. \ 
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Q.  Of  course  vou  examined  it,  didn't  you? — A.  No;  I  didn't  exam- 
ine the  gun  racks  at  all.  I  iust  went  to  look  for  mv  gun,  because  I 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  tney  had  it  out  on  guard  or  not,  because 
I  never  would  allow  it  to  go  out  on  guard.  The  fellows  used  to  take 
it  out  to  mount  guard  with  it  and  bring  it  right  back  and  put  it  in  the 
rack. 

Q.  Was  that  your  practice  every  morning — to  go  and  see  if  your 
gun  was  there  ^ — A.  No,  indeed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  it  before  ? — A.  Oh,  I  have  done  it  lots  of  times. 
The  fellows  would  have  it  to  mount  guard  with  when  I  would  loan  it 
to  them,  and  then  when  I  would  come  back 

Q.  That  is  when  you  would  loan  it  to  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I 
would  loan  it  to  them. 

Q.  There  is  a  gun  rack  back  of  you.  Please  direct  your  attention 
to  that  gun  rack  and  tell  us  what  part  of  the  gim  rack  was  broken 
when  you  say  the  staples  were  pulled? — ^A.  This  here — ^that  staple 
was  broken  oil. 

Q.  That  staple  was  broken  off? — A.  I  think  that  was  the  staple, 
I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  And  the  clasp  that  goes  over  the  staple,  which  you  placed  the 
lock  on,  that  locks  the  gun  rack? — A.  I  don  t  remember. 

Q.  It  is  the  main  staple  that  locks  the  gun  rack? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  broken  on? — A.  That  is  the  one,  I  think.  I  am  pretty 
sure. 

Q.  How  was  it  about  the  rest  of  the  band? — ^A,  I  don't  know 
whether  the  rest  of  the  band  was  broken  or  not.  I  told  you  that  I 
never  took  any  particular  notice  of  it.  I  went  there  and  looked,  and 
my  gun  was  out  of  the  rack,  and  I  went  searching  for  that. 

"Q.  Did  you  notice  enough  to  see  that  that  staple  was  broken? — 
A.  I  did,  and  then  when  1  carried  the  racks  away  from  the  black- 
smith's shop  I  saw  them.     That  is  what  they  had  to  fix. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  other  gun  racks  then? — A.  I  just  went 
around  and  looked  at  them  to  see  that  there  was  no  guns  in  them.  I 
never  examined  them  at  all. 

O.  What  did  you  find  to  be  the  condition  of  the  other  gun  racks? — 
A.  Nothing;  they  seemed  to  be  all  rieht. 

Q.  Well,  they  seemed  to  be.  Were  they  all  right? — A.  I  don^t 
know.  I  didn't  examine  them  to  see  whether  they  was  or  not.  I 
just  examined  the  one  that  was  in  my  squad,  where  I  kept  my  gun, 

Q.  Didn't  you  just  say  thatyou  went  around? — A.  I  went  aroimd 
but  I  didn't  look  at  them,  lliere  was  no  guns  in  the  racks  and  I 
didn't  have  to  go  up  and  examine  a  rack,  for  I  could  stand  off  and 
see  that  there  was  no  gun  in  it.  There  was  no  use  for  me  to  go  up 
and  examine  it. 

Q.  How  far  were  those  gun  racks  apart? — A.  Well,  I  don^t  know; 
I  guess  they  were  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  door.  It  was  two  in  one 
squad  and  one  in  the  other. 

Q.  Were  they  8  or  10  or  12  feet  apart? — A.  No;  the  two  of  them 
tbat  was  in  the  squad  where  I  stayed  were  2  feet  or  2i  feet,  I  reckon. 

Q.  The  other  two  were  similarly  situated;  how  far  from  these!— 
A.  Thev  were  over  across. 

Q.  How  many  feet? — A.  I  don't  know,  but  across  the  stairway. 

Q.  Eight  or  10  feet? — A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  In  plain  view  of  you  there  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  They  all  sat  there. 
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Q.  Where  was  your  ammunition? — A.  What  ammunition  I  had 
was  in  my  belt. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  your  belt? — A.  Up  at  the  barracks. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  that  up  at  the  corral  there  with  you? — A. 
No.  sir;  I  never  kept  it  there — always  kept  it  lying  upon  the  shelf. 

Q.  What  was  the  ammunition  in? — A.  In  a  box. 

Q.  In  the  McKeever  box? — ^A.  In  a  leather  box. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  was  that? — A.  Guard  ammunition. 

Q.  When  was  that  issued  to  you? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  time  it  was,  but  it  was  a  day  or  two  after  we  got  to  Brownsville. 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  time. 

Q.  You  donH  know  anything  about  your  gun  having  been  inspected 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  as  you  did  not  fall  into  the  company? — A, 
No;  I  don't  know  whether  my  gun  was  inspected  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  your  ammunition  having  been 
inspected  at  all  on  the  morning  of  the  14th? — A.  No;  I  was  not  there 
at  the  time  of  the  inspection. 

»    Senator  Foraker  produced  a  McKeever  box  and  showed  it  to  the 
witness. 

h  The  WrTNEss.  It  was  one  like  that. 

^  Q.  That  is  what  you  had  your  ammimition  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  what  I  had  my  guard  ammunition  in. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  live  in  New  York  now? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  am  stopping  up 
there  now. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  there? — A.'  A  couple  of  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  there? — ^A.  I  ain't  doing  much  of  anything 
there.     I  have  been  at  work  at  a  club  about  three  weeks. 

Q.  In  a  clubhouse  ?— A.  In  the  Vendome  Club. 

Q.  Have  you  done  any  other  work  there  since  you  have  been 
there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Worked  there  two  or  three  weeks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  off  and  on. 

Q.  And  you  enlisted  from  what  point? — A.  The  first  time,  do  you 
mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Here  in  Washington. 

Q.  And  the  second  time? — A.  In  Washington. 

Q.  Each  time  vou  enlisted  was  in  Washii^on  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  nad  lived  in  New  York  before  ? — A.  The  third  time 
I  enlisted  in  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  Voschell  saying  he  saw  a  crowd  of 
men? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  this  was  after  you  had  gone  to  bed? — A.  After  I  had  done 
gone  back  to  bed,  and  he  came  back  from  the  hospital. 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation  between  you  and  Voshell? — A. 
When  he  came  back  from  up  there  I  asked  Mr.  Voshell,  when  he  came 
back  from  the  hospital,  I  said,  *'Who  was  it  up  to  the  hospital?" 
and  he  said,  ''It  was  a  woman  that  was  up  there,  was  scared  and  run 
in  there  to  the  hospital."  Then  I  wanted  to  know  what  shfe  was 
going  to  the  hospital  for;  why  she  didn't  go  back  home  or  gjo  to  the 
guardhouse,  and  Voschell  s&id,  ''When  I  came  over  here,  it  was  a 
crowd  of  men  going  up  towutl  Allison's  saloon,  down  by  the  stone 
wall,  toward  the  gate.*^ 
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Q.  Did  he  say  how  many  men  were  in  that  crowd? — A.  No,  sir, 
he  iust  said  a  crowd  of  men. 

Q.  Did  he  say  whether  thev  were  on  horseback  or  afoot? — ^A.  No; 
they  were  walking  I  guess.  I  didn't  ask  him  and  he  didn't  say  walk- 
ingl  but  I  supposed  tney  were  walking.     I  did  not  ask  him. 

Q.  You,  or  course,  assumed  that  they  were  walking?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  how  many  men  there  were? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't 
ask  him  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  if  the  men  were  armed? — A.  No;  I  did  not 
ask  him  whether  thev  were  armed  or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you? — A.  He  didn't  say  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Q.  Did  lie  tell  you  whether  he  heard  tnem  say  anything  or  not?— 
A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not, 

Q.  Nor  vou  did  not  ask  him  ? — A.  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  they  were  white  men  or  colored  men? — 
A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  ask  him? — A.  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  they  were  soldiers  or  civihans? — ^A.  He 
did  not. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  ask  him? — ^A.  No,  sir.  He  pulled  oflf  his 
clothes  and  went  on  to  bed.  He  said, ''I  will  stay  here  to-night;  I 
will  not  go  home."  So  he  pulled  oflF  his  clothes  and  went  on  to  bed, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  I  was  asleep.  They  kept  me  so  busy  down 
there  I  didn  t  have  time  to  sit  up  nights  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  Where  was  Voschell's  home?  You  say  he  said  he  would  not  go 
home,  but  would  stay  all  night  there. — ^A.  I  think  he  stopped  some- 
times over  there  in  town. 

O.  Did  he  sleep  there  with  you  sometimes  ? — A.  Sometimes  he  slept 
in  the  wagon  house  and  some  nights  he  would  go  over  to  town. 

Q.  Now,  that  night  Voschell  went  to  bed  in  the  room  up  at  the  quar- 
termaster's stable? — A.  Well,  he  did  not  go  to  bed  in  the  stable;  he 
went  to  bed  in  the  house  where  the  men  slept. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  same  room  that  you  went  to  sleep  in? — A.  The 
same  room. 

Q.  You  saw  him  go  to  bed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  to  bed — pulled 
oflF  his  clothes. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  him  before  he  woke  you  up  that  night? — A.  Oh, 
I  saw  him  when  he  was  up  there  that  night,  going  home,  or  going — ^I 
don't  know  where  he  went.  I  could  not  say  where  he  went,  but 
I  know  he  left  the  corral. 

Q.  Wliat  time  was  that? — A.  I  don't  know.  It  might  have  been 
between  7  and  8  o'clock.     I  am  not  sure;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  remembrance? — A.  It  was  somewhere 
between  7  and  8  o'clock;  now,  I  could  not  say  what  time,  but  that 
was  generally  the  time  that  he  always  pretty  much  left  us  there. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  it  a  fact,  Johnson,  that  Voschell  said  to  you  that  he 
saw  these  men  up  there  at  the  saloon  at  the  time  he  was  going  home? — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  tell  me  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  When  was  it  he  said  he  saw  them? — A.  He  said  when  he  was 
coming  over  to  wake  us  up. 

Q.  Did  he  say  why  he  came  over  to  wake  you  up  ? — A.  He  said  he 
came  over  to  wake  us  up,  that  there  was  shooting  out  there  in  town, 
and  he  thought  that  they  might  need  the  ambulance,  and  we  did  not 
know  where  the  ambulance  was. 
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Q.  And  that  is  why  he  came  over? — A.  He  came  over  to  tell  us. 

Q.  And  when  he  was  coming  over,  he  saw  that  crowd  of  men? — 
A.  That  he  saw  a  crowd  of  men  g^ing  from  Allison's  saloon  down 
toward  the  gate. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Johnson,  referring  to  this  map,  we  have  been  calling 
this  direction  up  from  Company  U  to  B  and  C  and  up  in  that  direction, 
we  have  been  calHng  that  east? — A.  Well,  that  was  south,  was  it  not, 
the  way  the  quarters  set  ? 

Q.  It  is  not  directly  with  the  points  of  the  compass.  We  have 
been,  for  convenience,  calling  that  east,  but  it  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference. We  will  take  what  is  called  the  Garrison  read  outside  of  the 
wall,  in  the  rear  of  tlie  barracks. — A.  Do  you  mean  the  road  between 
the  barracks  and  the  wall  or  the  road  outside  the  wall? 

Q.  Outside  of  the  wall,  between  the  wall  and  the  town.  Now, 
Allison's  saloon  is,  as  I  understand,  way  up  on  the  Garrison  road? — A. 
Yes,  sir:  it  was  away  up  at  the  upper  end. 

Q.  I  see  here  at  figure  41a  building  marked  '*  commissary-sergeant's 
quarters."  How  far  above  that  was  the  Aliisc^n  saloon? — A.  Oh,  it 
was  a  good  ways  from  the  commissary,  it  was  not  very  far  from  the 
hospital  or  the  p(.st  exchange,  but  it  was  a  good  ways  from  the  com- 
missary.    The  commissary  was  away  down. 

Q.  But  that  is  marked  '*  Commissary-sergeant's  (luarters."  You 
know  where  those  were?  Those  were  up  and  beyona  that  road  that 
runs  nearly  north  and  south,  on  the  east  side,  some  distance  beyond 
the  quartermaster's  stables — you  know  where  that  road  was? — A.  I 
know  where  tliat  road  was,  the  other  side  of  the  quartermaster's 
stables. 

Q.  So  we  will  get  that.  Now,  if  you  were  standing  at  the  quarter- 
master's stables  and  facing  the  garrison  road,  this  road  to  which  I 
have  pointed  would  have  been  at  your  right,  woidd  it  not? — A.  If 
I  would  facing  which — the  stables  ? 

Q.  F'acing  the  ganison  road,  this  road  across  here  would  be  at  your 
right.  If  you  were  standing  out  there  and  facing  this  way  your  right 
hand  would  be  toward  this  road,  wouldn't  it? — A.  O,  yes,  sir.  Well, 
there  was  two  roads  there.  It  was  one  on  each  side  of  the  stables. 
The  stable  set  right  in  between  two  roads. 

Q.  That  is,  the  one  the  other  side  of  the  stable  is  the  circling  road 
along  near  what  is  marked  this  dry  lagoon? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what 
they  call  it. 

Q.  This  is  the  road  here,  isn't  it,  the  one  you  speak  of,  the  other 
road? — A.  I  guess  that  is  the  one;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now  speaking  of  the  one  at  your  right  hand  up  there,  fac- 
ing in  the  direction  in  which  I  have  spoKen  of,  beyond  that  was  what 
was  called  the  county  road,  outside  or  the  limits  or  the  fort? — ^A.  Out- 
side the  wall,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  suppose  that  was  a  county  road. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  tnink  has  been  called  the  county  road. — A.  I  am 
not  sure. 

Q.  Now,  to  get  at  it  again ;  where  was  Allison's  saloon  with  reference 
to  this  road,  which  you  nave  said  w^ould  have  been  to  your  right  when 
facing  garrison  roaa,  standing  in  front  of  the  stables? — A.  Standing 
in  front  of  the  stables  ? 

Q.  Yes,  where  was  Allison's? — A.  Standing  in  front  of  the  stables, 
the  road  set  right  off  like  this. 
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(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Bulkeley.) 

The  Witness.  Here  is  Alhson's;  what  is  this,  the  stonewall  [indi- 
cating] ? 

Senator  Bulkeley.  No,  that  road  is  in  the  reservation.  That  is 
the  road  that  runs  across.     It  runs  up  to  these  buildings  here. 

The  Wftness.  Allison's  saloon  set  right  up  in  here. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Yes.  The  county  road  is  up  at  the  top  of  the 
map,  there. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Allison's  saloon  would  be  near  the  county  road,  would  it  not? — 
A.  If  that  is  what  you  call  the  county  road. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  That  is  the  county  road  up  there? 

The  Witness.  It  was  nearer  to  the  county  road  than  it  was  to 
the  barracks. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  How  near  was  it  to  the  county  road? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  About? — A.  I  don't  suppose  it  would  have  been  over  10  feet 
from  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  ^Tiatistbat? 

Senator  Warner.  Allison's  saloon. 

The  Witness.  Not  over  10  feet  from  it. 

Q.  It  was  near  the  junction  of  the  county  road  and  garrison  road  ? — 
A.  it  was  right  up  by  the  end  of  the  garrison  fence. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  barracks  C,  as  near  as  you  can  make  an 
estimate,  now,  from  the  Allison  saloon  the  barracks  (j? — A.  Well 

a.  There   on   the   map  is  barracks  C. — A.  Yes;  I   see  that.     I 
dn't  tell  how  far  it  is. 
Q.  Half  a  mile? — A.  No,  no;  it  wasn't  a  half  a  mile. 
Q.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  ? — A.  It  might  have  b^en  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Senator  Foraker.  The  scale  of  the  map  is  30  feet  to  an  inch. 

;-  By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Tell  us  about,  as  near  as  you  can  estimate,  what  that  distance 
was? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  it  was  over  300  yards,  or  350. 
I  don't  guess  it  was.     I  never  measured  it. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  But  I  know  it  was  iust  outside  of  the  fence  there. 

Q.  Did  Voshclle  tell  you  what  had  awakened  him,  or  if  he  had 
been  to  bed? — A.  The  shooting. 

Q.  The  shooting  awakened  liim? — A.  The  shooting  woken  him  up. 

Q.  Did  he  say  whether  he  heard  the  call  to  arms? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  didn't  say  whether  he  heard  it.  No;  I  don't  guess  he  did  from 
where  he  Hved. 

Q.  Wliy  do  you  not  think  he  did? — A.  I  say  I  don't  guess  he  did. 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  far  he  hved  downtown.  I  guess  it  must 
have  bee  n  a  good  ways. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  the  shooting  woke  him  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
the  shooting  woke  him  up. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  to  where  Voshelle  lived  in  town? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  was  there. 

3.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  where  he  lived? — A.  No,  sir;   he  never 
me. 
Q.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  he  lived? — ^A.  No, 
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sir;  I  have  not.  I  had  no  time  to  go  out  while  I  was  down  there. 
They  kept  me  busy  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  related  in  substance  all  that  Voshelle  stated  to  you 
that  night  about  these  men? — A.  Not  all.  There  isn't  any  of  the 
fellows  here  that  was  down  to  the  stable. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  There  is  none  of  the  fellows  here  that  was 
down  to  the  stable. 

The  question  was  read  to  the  witness  by  the  stenographer  as  follows: 

Q.  You  have  related  in  substance  aU  that  Voshelle  stated  to  you  that  night 
about  these  men? 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Now,  you  have  had  the  question  read  to  you;  go  ahead  and 
ansiver  it. — A.  Yes;  that  was  all  he  said  about  what  I  told  you;  all 
that  I  remember  he  said.     If  he  said  any  more,  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  men  making  any  threats;  he  didn't  repeat 
any  threats  that  he  heard  them  make? — A.  I  never  heard  no  threats 
at  all  about  the  people  there  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  Of  what  they  said  they  were  goiug  to  do? — A.  No,  indeed. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  these  men  being  drunk  or  sober? — 
A.  He  didn't  say  whether  they  were  drunk  or  sober.  He  didn't  say 
nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Or  whether  they  were  orderly  or  disorderly? — A.  He  didn't  say 
anything. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  men  who  were  sleeping  there  with  you  were  John  Henry, 
and  who  else  ? — A.  John  Henry,  of  D  Company. 

Q.  And  John  Streater? — A.  John  Streater,  of  C  Company. 

Q.  And  Alfred  Williams? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  of  B  Company. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  remember  the  other  one? — A.  His  name  was 
Haley. 

Q.  What  is  the  name? — A.  His  name  is  Haley.  I  don't  know  his 
first-  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  company  he  belonged  to  ? — A.  D  Company. 

Q.  DCfompany? — A.  Yes,  sir.     Haley  is  his  name. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  here  the  affidavit  of 
John  Henry,  found  at  page  168  of  Senate  Document  155,  made  before 
Captain  Lyon. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  wish  to  say,  Senator, 
that  I  assume  that  all  those  affidavits  will  be  put  in  evidence. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  I  mean  is  that  I  am  going  to  put  it  in 
this  record.     It  is  all  here  only  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

Senator  Warner.  This  is  only  put  in  for  what  it  maj  be  worth? 

Senator  Foraker.  Certainly.  1  am  going  to  put  it  in  to  identify 
this  man.     This  reads  as  follows: 

Fort  Brown,  State  of  Texas^  ss: 

PeFBonallv  appeared  befoie  me,  the  undereigned  authority,  one  John  Henry,  a 
private  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who,  being  duiy  sworn  according  to 
law,  depoeee  and  says: 

About  midnight,  Aueust  13,  1906,  I  was  asleep  in  my  bunk  at  the  corral.  I  was 
awakened  by  some  civilian  teamsters,  who  said  that  there  had  been  firing  on  the  post. 
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but  that  it  was  all  over.  I  went  back  to  sleep  and  did  not  get  out  of  bed  until  the 
next  morning.  I  do  not  know  who  did  the  firing,  nor  what  caused  it,  nor  anything 
about  it. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

John  Hknry, 
Private f  Company  D,  Twrnty-fijih  Infantry, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  September,  1906,  at  Fort  Reno, 
Okla. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Ttventy-Jifth  Infantry, 

Trial  OJHicer,  Summary  Court. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Is  that  the  John  Henry  you  have  reference  to? — A.  The  same 
John  Henr}^. 

Q.  He  said  that  he  was  awakened  by  some  civiUan  teamsters? — ^A. 
That  was  tliis  here  Voshelle. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  with  Voshelle;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know? — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  came  in  by  himself. 

Q.  He  came  by  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  least  he  was  by  himself 
when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  John  Henry? — A,  Yes,  sir;  all  the  boys  were  there. 

Q.  They  were  all  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  as  wtII  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Was  John  Henr}^  there? — A.  1  know  John  Henry  was  there, 
because  our  bunks  were  not  any  farther  apart  than  these  two  chairs. 

Q.  Can  3^ou  recall  the  others  ? — A.  I  know  Streater  was  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  Streater  was  there? — A.  He  was  sleeping 
right  over  across  from  me,  and  he  woke  up. 

Q.  And  you  saw  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Alfred  Williams. 

Q.  Wliat  about  him? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken — I  am  not  sure 
for  certain — but  I  think  that  Alfred  Williams  and  the  corral  boss 
went  up  to  the  hospital  together. 

Q.  "iou  think  Alfred  Williams  and  the  corral  boss  went  with 
Voshelle  up  to  the  hospital? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
Alfred  WilHams  or  Streater;  but  it  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  You  were  there,  and  Henry  was  there,  and  Streater  was  there, 
and  Williams,  see  if  you  can  recollect  about  him? — ^A.  I  know 
Williams  was  there. 

Q.  You  know  Williams  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Williams  was 
there,  because  he  was  sleeping  right  at  the  door.  He  \vas  right  at 
the  door. 

Q.  Then  you  have  recalled  all  of  them  as  being  there  except  Haley. 
Do  you  know  whether  he  was  there? — A.  He  had  his  bunk  right  m 
the  corner,  and  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  there;  I  suppose  he  was 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recall  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  w^as  there.  I 
wouldn't  say  for  certain.  I  am  only  sa}dng  about  the  men  that  I 
saw. 

Q.  When  Voshelle. awakened  you,  he  said  the  firing  had  been  going 
on,  and  said  he  thought  there  might  be  a  call  for  the  ambulance,  and 
wanted  you  awakened  so  that  you  could  get  it  out  promptly,  if  there 
was  a  call  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  there  how  long? — ^A.  I  had  come  there  on  the 
Monday  morning. 

Q.  Two  weeks  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  Monday  morning. 
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Q.  The  Monday  morning  after  vou  got  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  got  in  on  the  Saturday  before.  They  put  me  with  the  quar- 
termaster on  the  Monday  morning. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  where  the  ambulance  was  kept? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  had  never  seen  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  seen  it? — A.  No,  sir;  we  never  had  had  any  call 
for  it.     I  had  always  used  the  buckboard  and  the  wagon. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  two  white  men  about  the  corral? — ^A.  There 
was  a  fellow,  he  was  a  half  Mexican;  his  name  was  George  Miller. 
I  think  that  was  his  name. 

Q.  He  was  a  white  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  might  as  well  say  that 
he  was  a  white  man.     He  was  half  Mexican. 

Q.  Half  Mexican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     And  he  and  Voshelle  stayed  there. 

Q.  You  referred  to  Miller  and  Voshelle  when  you  said  two  white 
men  stayed  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  Voshelle  did  not  live  in  the  corral? — ^A.  He  didn't  live  there 
at  night. 

Q.  It  is  stated  somewhere  here  that  he  stayed  down  in  town? — 
A.  Down  in  town  somewhere.     I  never  knew  where  his  house  was. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know  where  that  George  Miller  is  ?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  George  Miller — where  we  could  find  him? — A.  No,  su*; 
we  left  him  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Haley  belonged  to  D  Company,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Alonzo  Haley;  that  is  his  name? — A.  I  guess  that  is  his  name. 

Q.  His  record  is  on  page  271  of  Senate  Document  155.  Was  he 
detailed  there  as  a  teamster?  We  will  find  that  later.  At  any  rate, 
he  is  the  other  man.  Now,  vou  said  something  about  Elmer  Brown, 
of  Company  B.  Where  did  he  stay? — ^A.  He  stayed  down  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  wagon  shed,  where  Major  Penrose  used  to  keep  his 
horses. 

Q.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  wagon  shed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  wagon  shed. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  that  is  marked  on  the  map  right  across 
the  plank  walk  from  the  stables. 

(The  shed  in  question  was  indicated  on  the  map  by  Senator 
Bulkeley.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Was  that  the  wagon  shed  you  referred  to? — ^A.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  here.     There  is  another  little  shed  right  there. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Here  is  a  wagon  shed  and  here  is  a  little  shed. 
I  don't  know  what  that  is  [indicating  on  map].  There  is  the  granary 
there. 

The  Witness.  The  granary  is  right  beside  the  quarters  we  stayed 
in,  and  then  there  was  a  wasjon  shed  between 

Senator  Bulkeley.  This  is  the  quartermaster's  stable  here. 

The  Wftness.  Where  is  the  wagon  shed? 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Here  is  the  wa,2:on  shed  here.  Here  is  a  little 
shed  that  is  not  marked.  Here  is  the  water  tank.  Do  you  know 
that? 

The  Wftness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Here  is  the  bunk  house  [indicating]. 

The  Witness.  He  slept  on  the  end  of  the  wagon  shed  next  to  the 
road. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  is,  Elmer  Brown  did? — A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  charge  of  Major  Penrose's  horses,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  sleep  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  niffht? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  Y'ou  told  us  the  names  of  all  the  men  that  were  there  with  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  keep  their  guns  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  all 
kept  them  at  the  barracks. 

O.  They  all  kept  them  at  their  respective  companies? — ^A.  They 
all  Kept  tiiem  at  tne  barracks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  I  does  not.  I  don't 
know  anything  in  the  world  about  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  a  thing  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  not  until  it  was 
all  over;  next  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  that  leads  you  to  suspect  that  anybody 
in  any  of  these  companies  did  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  any  rea- 
son why  they  should  have  done  it. 

Q.  We  want  to  find  out  who  did  it.  Have  you  refused  to  tell  any- 
thing or  all  that  you  know  about  it? — A.  I  have  told  all  that  I 
know  about  it. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  this  matter  much  after  the  shooting  at  Browns- 
ville?— A.  I  heard  them  talk  around,  wondering  who  done  it,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  never  heard  anything  told  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  expression  of  '* Wonder  who  done  it?" — A. 
No.  sir;  nobody  didn't  know  what  it  was  done  for  at  all. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  discuss  it  with? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  heard 
fellows  talking  around  there  in  the  companies.  I  didn't  have  no 
right  to  talk  with  anyone  about  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  1  have  found  the  statement  of  Private  John 
Streater,  at  page  482  of  Senate  Document  No.  155,  a  statement  given 
to  Colonel  Lovering,  which  is  as  follows: 

Private  John  Streater,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  August  13,  when  the  shooting  commenced? — A.  In  the 
quarters,  asleep,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  wake  up  when  the  shooting  was  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AnvDody  in  Brownsville  ever  abuse  vou? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  man  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  been  abused  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  heard  some  of  the  boys  say. 

Q.  W^ho  were  the  men? — A.  Private  Newton,  who  got  hit  down  there. 

Q.  Any  other  man  besides  Newton? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  sleep  that  night? — A.  I  went  to  sleep  after  lights  were  out; 
9  o'clock,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Were  you  awake  at  11  o'clock  inspection? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  What  was  Williams's  given  name,  do  you  remember? — ^A. 
Alfred. 

Q.  Alfred  Williams? — A.  Alfred  WilUams- yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  company  did  he  belong  to  ? — A.  B  Company. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  put  in  here  also  the  statement 
made  by  Alonzo  Haley,  at  page  492  of  Senate  Document  No.  155,  be- 
fore Colonel  Lovering,  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  in  the  quarter- 
master's corral  when  the  firing  occurred,  and  was  asleep. 
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Senator  Warner.  I  have  heretofore  stated  my  understanding 
that  all  these  should  be  in  evidence. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  this  in  here  simply  for  ready 
reference. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows: 

Private  Alonzo  Haley,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  August  13,  when  the  shooting  commenced? — A.  In  the 
quartermaster's  corral,  sir. 

Q.  Awake  or  asleep? — ^A.  I  was  awake  at  the  time  the  trouble  commenced. 

Q.  WTio  was  with  you? — A.  There  were  three  other  soldiers,  and  three  civilian 
teamsterB.  Private  W  illiams,  Company  B,  Private  Johnson,  C  Company;  Private  John 
Henry,  D  Company. 

Q.  Were  they  awake  or  asleep? — A.  They  were  alseep,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Elmer  Broctton,  B  Company? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  WTio  were  the  three  teamsters? — A.  1  disremember  their  names;  a  couple  of 
them  were  Mexicans;  I  do  not  remember  the  civilians*  names. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  accused  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  into  a  saloon  in  Brownsville  kept  by  a  white  man? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  teamsters  in  the  corral  besides  these  that  you  have  named? — 
A.  One  other  soldier  teamster  out  of  C  Company;  I  disremember  his  name. 

Q.  Any  from  D  Company? — A.  Private  Williams,  from  B  Company. 

Q.  Wlbere  was  he? — A.  He  was  in  the  corral;  teamster,  quartermaster's. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  other  man  is  Alfred  Williams,  and  his 
affidavit  is  found  at  page  498.  1  would  like  to  have  his  statement 
put  in  the  record  also.  He  says  at  pace  498  that  he  was  asleep  in 
the  corral  at  Fort  Brown,  and  did  not  hear  the  firing. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as 
follows: 

Private  Alfred  N.  Williarns,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Wliere  (were)  you  on  August  13,  when  the  shooting  commenced? — A.  Asleep 
in  the  corral  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex. 

Q.  Anylxxly  ever  abuse  you  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Ever  hear  of  any  men  being  abused  while  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  heard  one  man 
in  C  Company  got  hit  over  the  h(5wl  with  a  six-shooter — Private  Newton,  Company  C — 
and  also  a  man  by  the  name  of  Private  Reed,  Company  C.  Heard  that  he  was  shoved 
overboard  there. 

Q.  Anybody  else? — A.  Another  man  had  a  little  tn)uble  there;  forget  his  name. 
Man  in  D  Company  had  a  little  trouble;  forget  his  name,  though. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  abused  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  a  saloon  kept  by  a  white  man  in  Brownsville?— A.  Never 
but  once;  went  in  there,  was  refused,  and  walked  out.  Was  refused  to  drink  at  front 
part  of  the  bar,  so  walked  out. 

Q.  Could  you  go  around  to  the  other  part  of  the  bar? — A.  Could  go  around  and  get 
one. 

Q.  You  objected  to  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  objected. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  into  a  Mexican  saloon? — A.  No,  sir;  never  did  go  in  a  Mexican 
saloon. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  to  bed  on  the  night  of  the  13th? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  for  certain.  I  guess  it  was  somewhere  along 
about  8  o'clock. 

Q.  About  8  o'clock? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  for  certain. 

Q.  Did  all  these  others  go  to  bed  at  the  same  time  you  did  ? — ^A.  Well, 
yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  whether  they  all  did  or  not.  I  couldn't 
say  that. 

O.  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  time  they  went  to  bed 
A.  No.  sir;  I  won't  say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  about  them^ — A..  'So,  At- 
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Q.  And,  as  I  understood  from  your  direct  testimony — I  may  be 
mistaken  in  this — you  do  not  remember  who  of  them  was  there  when 
you  were  awakened? — A.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  I  remembered 
all  those  boys  being  there  except  Haley,  and  I  don't  remember  for 
certain  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

Q.  That  is  your  statement  now,  that  you  remember  all  of  them 
being  there? — A.  When  Voshelle  came  there  and  woke  us  up,  I  went 
there  and  sat  in  the  door,  and  me  and  him  was  sitting  in  the  door, 
and  wliile  we  were  sittin^:  there  the  telephone  rang,  and  he  said,  *'I 
guess  there  it  is  now  for  the  ambulance,''  and  he  gets  up  and  goes  to 
the  phone  and  listens,  and  he  savs,  '*No,  it  is  a  woman  up  at  the 
hospital,''  and  he  went  up  to  the  hospital,  but  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  Alfred  WilHams  or  Jolm  Strcater  went  up  there  with  him,  but 
it  was  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

Q.  Yes.  We  have  gone  over  that;  but  what  was  the  first  you  saw 
of  Alfred  Williams  after  you  were  awakened  by  him? — A.  "When  I 

tot  up  and  went  to  the  door.  He  always  put  liis  bunk  right  in  the 
oor. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  jou  saw  of  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  I 
saw  of  him  after  I  was  awake. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  you  saw  of  Streater  after  you  were  awake? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  Streater  was  in  his  bunk,  or  whether  he  got 
up  or  no. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  you  saw  of  Brown  after  you  awakened  ?     You 

did  not  see  him  at  all,  because  he  was  down  at  the  other A.  I 

saw  Bro\\Ti  the  next  morning  when  he  was  feeding;  that  was  the  first 
I  saw  of  him. 

Q.  Wlicn  you  saw  these  other  parties,  they  were  dressed,  were 
they? — A.  No,  sir;  they  wasn't  dressed. 

Q.  They  were  undressed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  us  was  undressed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them,  whether  they  were  undressed? — A.  I  see 
Williams,  because  he  was  layina:  right  in  his  bunk.  He  had  never  got 
up.  So  was  John  Henry;  he  oidn't  get  up  at  all.  But  Streater  and 
myself — W^illiams,  he  didn't  get  out  of  his  ounk.     He  sat  on  his  bunk. 

Q.  Which  one  did  not  get  out  of  his  bunk? — A.  Williams  didn't  get 
out  of  his  bunk. 

Q.  And  Henry  did  not  get  up? — A.  I  know  that  Henry  didn't  go 
out. 

Q.  So  that  two  of  the  four,  when  this  call  for  the  ambulance  iame, 
didn't  even  get  out  of  th(ir  beds?     Well,  if  Williams  did  not  get  out 

of  his  bed A.  I  say  he  didn't  get  out  of  his  bed  when  I  aid,  but 

I  don't  know  for  certain  whether  it  was  him  that  got  out  and  went  to 
the  hopital  with  the  corral  boss  or  John  Streater.  I  knew  it  was  one 
of  them.  I  don't  remember  now  wliich  one  it  was,  but  I  knew  there 
was  one  of  them  went  up  there. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  at  this  point  was  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  SAMUEL  WHEELER  (COLOBED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  State  jour  name  in  full. — A.  Samuel  Wheeler, 
Q.  Samuel  Wheeler  1— A.  X es,  svr. 
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Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August  last  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  regiment  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  company  did  you  belong?— A.  Company  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Company  D? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  official  position  did  you  hold  in  that  company,  if  any? — 
A.  As  corporal. 

Q.  You  were  a  corporal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  at  this  stage  to  put  in  the  record  the 
official  record  as  given  by  the  War  Department  of  Samuel  Wheeler, 
found  at  page  269,  Senate  Document  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows : 

SAMUEL  WHEELER. 

Enlisted  May  4,  1887;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Troop  H,  Ninth  CavahT",  May 
3,  1892,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  good. 

Enlisted  June  10,  1892;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Troop  E,  Tenth  Cavalry, 
June  9,  1897,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  chsuracter  good. 

Reenlisted  June  29,  1897;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal  of  Troop  H,  Ninth  Cavalry, 
June  28,  1900,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  good. 

Enlisted  November  27,  1900;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal  of  Company  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  November  26,  1903,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
excellent. 

Reenlisted  November  27,  1903;  was  dischai^ed  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  26,  1906. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  also  offer  in  evidence  at  this  point  the 
testimony  of  Corporal  Wheeler,  as  found  at  page  474  of  Senate  Doc- 
ument No.  155. 

The  testimony  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as 
follows : 

Cor  pi,  Samuel  Wheeler,  Company  D,  Tweniy-Jifth  Infantry. 

Q.  On  what  duty  were  you  on  August  13,  1906? — A.  On  guard,  sir. 

Q.  WTien  the  finng  commenced,  where  was  your  relief— on  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  at  this  time  in  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  in  the  guardhouse  when  it  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  in  the  guardhouse? — A.  I  do  not  know;  l)ut  there  was  a  few  other 
members  of  the  guard.     The  two  reliefs  were  in  there. 

Q.  Where  was  Sergeant  Reid? — A.  Sergeant  Reid  was  laying  on  the  bunk  there, 
where  the  noncommissioned  officers  lay,  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  door. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  on  the  bunk? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  couldn't  tell; 
didn't  notice  when  he  laid  there. 

Q.  When  did  your  relief  go  on  post? — ^A.  Half  past  10,  sir. 

Q.  Sei:geant  Reid  been  absent  from  the  guardhouse  after  half  past  10? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge,  sir;  don't  rememlxT  him  being  away. 

Q.  Any  privates  of  the  guard  leave  the  guardhouse  while  your  relief  was  on  poet? — 
A.  No,  sir;  because  they  were  all  pretty  busy  patroling — one  patrol  right  after  the 
other,  fn)m  8  o'clock  up  and  even  at  that  time. 

Q.  Any  patrf)l  pent  out  while  your  relief  was  on  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  them? — A.  The  other  two  corporals;  both  belonged  to  B  Company. 
They  made  the  next  two  patrols. 

Q.  Was  that  while  your  relief  was  on  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Sei^eant  Reid  make  up  a  patrol? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  1  mean  in  this 
time. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  your  relief  was  on  post  did  any  member  of  the  guard  leave 
the  guardhouse  for  any  purpose  except  to  make  patrols? — ^A.  No,' sir. 

Q.  Before  Sergeant  Reid  got  on  his  ounk  what  was  he  doing? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  ne  in  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  saw  liiuv  ow  \3^fe  Vvsix^ V^  ^^R^a^ 
in^the  guardhouse. 
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Q.  Was  he  in  the  guardhouse  before  he  got  on  his  bunk? — ^A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  in  the  same  room  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  that  room  while  you  were  on  duty,  while  your  relief  was  on  poet?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  To  see  what  was  the  matter  with  No.  2  when  he  called 
for  tlie  ^ard. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  the  guardhouse  before  this  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Sergeant  Reid  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  In  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Is  the  guardroom  where  the  privates  of  the  guard  sleep? — ^A.  Where  the  non- 
commissionea  officers  sleep. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  on  duty  the  night  of  the  13th,  when 
the  firing  occurred  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  without  honor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  as  a  corporal  or  as  a  private? — A.  As  a 
private. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  as  a  private? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  corporal  at  tne  time  of  this  shooting  at  Browns- 
ville?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  reduced  from  the  rank  of  corporal  to  private, 
if  you  can  tell? — A.  1  don't  just  remember  the  exact  date,  sir. 

Q.  Wlienwas  it — at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  after  we  had 
gone  to  Elreno. 

Q.  You  were  a  corporal  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  private  when  you  were  mustered  out  in  Novem- 
ber?— A.    les,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  were  you  reduced  to  the  ranks? — A,  For  an  assault 
on  a  man  for  some  very  bad  language  he  used  to  me. 

Q.  Where  was  this  ? — A.  At  Elreno. 

Q.  In  Oklahoma  Territory? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  this,  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man? — A.  A  colored 
boy,  Robert  Williams;  a  cook  named  Robert  Williams. 

Q.  You  were  reduced  to  the  ranks  for  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  at  Brownsville  the  night  of  August  13th? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  guard  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  what  you  know  about  the  firing.  First  let  me  ask 
you  some  preliminary  questions.  Who  was  sergeant  of  the  guard? — 
A.  Sergeant  Reid,  of  B  company. 

Q.  Of  B  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  noncommissioned  officers  were  on  duty  with  you 
that  night? — A.  Corporal  Wheeler — that  is  myself — Corporal  Bur- 
dett,  of  B  Company. 

Q.  Corporal  Burdett? — A.  Yes,  sir.  And  Corporal  Franklin  of  B 
Company. 

Q.  Tlu*ee  corporals? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  charge  of  one  of  the  reliefs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had 
charge  of  the  first  relief. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  the  guard,  altogether? — A.  There 
were  seventeen,  completed  the  whole  guard,  including  everybody. 

Q.  Including  the  sergeant  and  the  three  corporals?— A.  lliree  cor- 
porals, musician,  and  privates  of  the  guard. 

Q.  The  sergeant  and  three  corporals,  that  makes  four,  and  the 
musician  makes  five.    Then  there  wete  \\ife  Vw^n^  TftfeTi.\ — Al,  Yet^  sir. 
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Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  names  of  all  those  men,  or  have  you  any 
record  of  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  What  relief  did  you  have  charge  of? — A.  The  first  rehef. 

Q.  What  time  did  that  go  on  duty? — A.  Ten-thirty,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  morning  or  at  night? — A.  This  was  at  night. 

Q.  You  went  on  at  10.30? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  on  duty  at  12  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Corporal,  just  tell  us  all  you  know  about  that  firing. 
First,  before  you  proceed,  let  me  ask  you,  Corporal,  have  you  a  letter 
from  Captain  Lyon  ?  I  think  somebody  showed  me  a  letter  he  gave 
you.     Have  you  got  one  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  see  it. — A.  Here  it  is  [presenting  letter]. 

The  letter  referred  to  was  here  read  in  full  by  Senator  Bulkeley,  as 
follows: 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Samuel  Wheeler  has  been  known  to  me  for  about  four  years,  during  moet  of  which 
time  he  waa  a  corporal  in  my  company,  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  I  know  him  to  be  a 
man  of  firBt-claBS  habits  and  an  excellent  soldier.  I  believe  him  to  be  absolutely 
honest  and  reliable,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  truthfulness. 

I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  he  was  in  no  way  implicated  in  the  shooting  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  13-14,  1906,  and  I  believe  that  had  he  any  knowledge  of 
the  persons  concerned  therein  he  would  have  reported  the  same  to  me.  I  recom- 
mend that  he  be  again  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry ^  Commanding  Company  D. 

Senator  Foraker.  Where  is  that  dated  ? 
Senator  Bulkeley.  It  does  not  bear  any  date. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  on  duty,  as  I  understand  you,  when  this  firing  com- 
menced?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

.Q.  Tell  us  where  the  first  firing  was  that  you  heard;  where  were 
you? — A.  I  was  in  the  office  of  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  where  the 
noncommissioned  officers  all  were,  and  specially  when  on  watch. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  guardhouse? — A.  In  the  guardhouse  and  in  his 
room,  in  his  office. 

Q.  In  the  noncommissioned  officer's  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  in  that  room  with  you  ? — A.  All  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  the  musician. 

Q.  That  is,  the  sergeant  of  the  guard A.  Sergeant  Reid,  Corpo- 
ral Burdett,  Corporal  Franklin,  and  Robinson,  the  musician. 

Q.  That  is,  Hoytt  Robinson? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  asleep,  if  any  of  them? — A.  It  was 
pretty  late,  and  it  seemed  like  they  all  might  have  been  asleep, 
except  Sergeant  Reid,  an  1  he  was  laying  down. 

Q.  Was  he  lying  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  Were  they  all  lying  down? — 
A.  They  were  all  laying  down,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  hear  first  ? — ^A.  About  eighteen  or  twenty  minutes 
past  12,  I  heard  two  shots  up  over  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town; 
thev  seemed  to  be  over  this  way. 

Q.  What  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the  town  ?  There  is  a  map,  right 
there. 

(The  map  was  further  explained  to  the  witiieaab^  Sseiv^k.Wc^vJ^^^'^  ^ 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  at  the  guardhouse.  You  know  where  the  stable  and 
wagon  shed  are,  back  there? — A.  Yes,  sh*. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  There  is  said  to  be  another  road  out  here  called 
the  county  road.     Do  you  know  where  that  is? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  This  road  runs  through  the  reservation  [indi- 
cating on  map],  and  the  county  road  is  beyond  that. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Indicate  on  the  map  where  those  first  two  shots  were  that  you 
heard. — A.  Right  out  in  here,  it  appeared  to  me ;  in  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  the  guardhouse? — A.  This  fence  here  is 
about  300  yards,  it  seemed  to  have  been  about  400  yards  from 
the  guardhouse.     They  were  out  beyond  the  reservation. 

Q.  They  were  out  oeyond  the  reservation  road  somewhere? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  on  this  reservation  road,  or  on  the  road  beyond  it? — 
A.  1  didn't  see  them,  but  from  the  sound  of  the  shots — tnis  part  of 
the  guardhouse  is  very  open  here,  and  the  sound  came  in  very  clear 
to  my  left  ear  as  I  was  facing  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  the  soimd 
came  in  here  very  sharp,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  in  here. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  were  they? — A.  They  seemed  Uke  pistols, 
the  first  two  shots. 

Q.  Then  wliat  did  you  hear? — A.  I  heard  a  number  of  shots — 
quite  agood  many  up  here. 

Q.  Wnere  were  they? — A.  They  were  over  here  in  the  west  part 
of  the  garrison — in  the  west  part  of  the  town. 

Q.  Beyond  garrison  road  ? — A.  It  sounded  to  me  at  first  as  though 
they  might  have  been  over  about  the  terry. 

About  the  ferry? — A.  Yes,  sir;  down  by  the  Rio  Grande,  here 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  hear  next  as  to  the  firing? — A.  There  was 
quite  a  number  of  shots.  The  shooting  lasted  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minuter. 

Q.  Where  did  the  principal  shooting  seem  to  be  located  ? — ^A.  Over 
here  in  the  western  part;  right  over  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  gate  is? — ^A.  Here  is  the  gate. 

Q.  Where,  with  reference  to  that  locality?  Anywhere  near  that? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  this  shooting  seems  to  have  been  right  round  here 
somewhere. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  This  is  the  telegraph  office.  Do  you  know  where  that  is? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  outside  of  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  is  the  ferry? — ^A.  Here  is  the  ferry,  on  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  and  this  shooting  sounded  like  it  was  right  in  this  direction 
here,     I  came  to  the  safly  port  Viere  aivd  t\vft  shooting  was  still  going 
on — very  rapid  shooting. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  when  this  shooting  commenced? — A.  I 
alarmed  the  guard. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  guard  at  that  time,  and  indicate  where 
they  were  on  guard  ? — A.  There  were  17  men  on  guard  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  many  on  post  ? — A,  There  was  4  on  post. 

Q.  Indicate  where  those  posts  are.  Where  is  post  No.  1? — ^A. 
Post  No.  1  is  right  in  front  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Point  it  out. 

(The  witness  did  so.) 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  man  walks  a  beat  right  in  front  of  the 
guardhouse  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  on  the  parade  ground? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  is  the  flagstaff  here? — A.  The  flagstaff  is  right  on  the 
edge  of  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  On  the  edge  of  the  parade  ground? — A.  There  is  a  little  walk 
comes  down  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Where  is  post  No.  2? — A.  Post  No.  2  is  around  these  barracks 
here,  and  through  the  day  they  extend  from  one  end  of  the  barracks 
to  the  other,  on  the  west  side,  and  at  night  around  them. 

Q.  Through  the  day  they  simply  walk A.  On  one  side. 

Q.  In  rear  of  the  barracks;  between  the  barracks  and  the  wall? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  night  they  walk  all  the  way  around  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  walk  around  that  unoccupied  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  were  supposed  to  go  over  from  the  guardhouse  here  and  post 
them  at  this  corner. 

Q.  Where  was  post  No.  3  ? — A.  No.  3  is  over  here,  on  the  officers' 
line. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  officers'  quarters? — A.  In  front  of  the  officers' 
quarters;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  post  No.  4? — A.  Down  at  the  corral,  and  around 
that  way. 

Q.  You  had  a  man  on  duty  at  the  corral — on  guard  there? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  toll  us  who  the  four  men  were — give  us  the  names  of 
them — who  were  in  your  relief  and  on  duty  at  that  time? — A.  Private 
Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  Company  D,  was  the  No.  1,  first  reUef. 

Q.  Yes;  go  on. — A.  Private  Joseph  Hall  was  number  2  of  the  first 
relief.  Private  Ilairston  of  Company  D  was  number  3  of  the  first 
relief;  and  he  was  posted  over  there  [indicating].  Private  Alexander 
Ash  was  number  4  of  the  first  relief,  and  he  was  posted  down  by  the 
quartermaster's  department. 

Q.  Explain  the  beat  down  around  the  quartermaster's  quarters. 
Where  did  he  pace?  I  don't  know  whether  you  understand  those 
buildings  there  or  not.     Senator  Bulkeley  will  explain,  if  you  do  not. 

(The  map  was  further  explained  by  Senator  Bulkeley.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  situation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  indicate  with  that  rod  where  the  man's  beat  was 
around  the  quartermaster's  quarters? — ^A.  He  taken  in  this  whole 
system  here.  This  is  between  the  hospital  steward's  private  residence 
and  the  hospital,  and  we  went  to  this  point  by  l\ve^  q.otcv\cC\^s»x^^  %  ^sc^^ 
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posted  him  here,  and  he  taken  in  that  whole  system  of  the  quarter- 
master's department  and  came  aromid,  leaving  this  old  cavalry 
stables,  and  also  this  building  [indicating  to  his  right  hand  sidle 
indicating],  on  the  opposite  of  the  road. 

Q.  That  was  his  beat? — A.  That  was  the  beat  of  post  No.  4. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  him  to  walk  around  tnat  beat? — A.  It 
would  take  him  at  least  twenty  minutes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Your  sentinels  are  supposed  to  keep  in  motion;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  walking  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  they  were  not  faithful  in 
pacing  their  beats? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  reason  to  think  they 
were  not. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  this:  Where  did  you  stay  while  your 
relief  was  on  duty  ? — A.  Right  in  the  guardhouse  and  at  the  sally  port 
and  in  and  out  and  around  about.  The  prison  was  in  another  part 
of  the  guardhouse,  and  we  had  to  go  around  and  look  at  the  win(U)W8 
and  see  that  the  prisoners  were  all  right. 

Q.  There  were  some  men  confined  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  tell  you, 
now.  One  of  them  was  a  white  man  who  had  deserted  and  who  came 
there  and  gave  up  himself  a  few  days  before  this  trouble.  The  other 
man  was  a  man  with  a  very  peciUiar  name.  He  belonged  to  C 
Company. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Of  course  you  only  had  one  man  on  duty  at  the  guardhouse  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  walks  around. 

Q.  And  during  the  time  you  were  on  duty  you  were  supposed  to 
go  all  around  and  see  that  the  men  did  their  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
around  the  guardhouse. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  go  around  to  the  beats  to  see  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
just  posted  them. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  were  awake  and  in  the  noncommissioned 
officers'  room,  and  the  other  noncommissioned  officers  and  the 
musician  were  all  there,  to  your  personal  knowledge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  two  reliefs  that  w^ere  not  on  duty? — A. 
In  the  sally  port.  I  suppose  everybody  understands  that.  At 
night  they  always  bring  their  beds  out  in  there  so  that  they  can  build 
what  they  call  a  little  mosquito  smoke,  })ecause  they  can  t  sleep  for 
so  much  heat,  and  at  night  the  mosquitoes  keep  them  awake;  so 
that  they  make  a  little  smoke,  and  the  noncommissioned  officer  w^ho 
is  on  watch — we  keep  up  the  smoke  for  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

Q.  How^  many  men  were  off  duty  at  that  time;  I  mean  off  post? 
There  ought  to  be  8  w  ith  the  reliefs. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  accounted  for  the  noncommisssioned  officers.  Now, 
how  many  men  were  in  the  sally  port  and  in  the  guardhouse  and 
elsewhere  that  you  have  knowleclge  of? — A.  I  have  a  knowledge  of 
there  being  8  in  this  sally  port.  There  was  somebody  in  every  one 
of  the  8  beds  in  this  sally  port. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  men  who  were  in  these  beds  were  the 
men  who  belonged  there? — ^A.  Yes,  su*;  they  must  have  been,  because 
No.  1  was  on  duty  and  allowed  no  one  else  to  be  there.  Ii  he  hadj 
he  would  have  called  the  corporal  of  the  guard  and  he  would  have 
went  out  to  find  out  their  business;  how  they  happened  to  be  there. 

Q.  You  told  us  about  the  firing  and  when  the  firing  started;  was 
there  any  alarm  given? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  an  alarm  given  by 
the  man  at  the  gate.  That  sentry  up  there  called  the  corporal  of 
the  guard. 

Q.  How  was  that? — A.  I  am  a  little  too  fast.  The  firing  began, 
and  to  arms  was  sounded. 

Q.  Who  sounded  that? — A.  The  musician  of  the  guard. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Hoytt  Robinson. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  sound  the  call  to  arms? — ^A.  We  was  first 
formed  outside  and  he  got  his  orders  from  the  commander  of  the 
guard,  I  suppose.  I  was  on  the  outside,  and  I  know  that  is  where 
the  call  to  arms  was  sounded,  and  he  surely  would  not  have  sounded 
it  without  somebody  ordered  him  to. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Reid  get  awake  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  got  awake? — A.  He  must  have  been 
awake,  and  he  jumped  right  up  and  called  ''Outside,  guard,''  and  he 
kind  of  butted  mto  me  lightly,  and  ran  outside. 

Q.  Did  you  go  outside! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?— A.  I  looked  to  see  that  the  rest  of  the  men 
got  out  and  that  the  prisoners  were  secure. 

Q.  Was  the  guard  formed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  present,  of  the  guard? — A.  I  couldn't 
tell.  I  didn't  go  out,  but  the  men  must  have  been  all  there,  because 
all  their  bunks — there  was  some  one  in  them. 

Q.  Why  would  you  not  go  outside  of  the  guardhouse  when  the 
g^ard  was  being  formed? — A.  That  is  the  place  of  the  noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  and  on  watch. 

Q.  To  stay  in  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir;  only  when  he  is 
receiving  the  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  WTien  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  ordered  the  men  to  fall  in,  that 
did  not  include  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  to  still  remain  in  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  guard  fonned  outside? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
formed  right  outside  of  the  sally  port. 

Q.  You  could  see  them? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  means  of  knowing  whether  they  were  all 
there?  Can  you  tell  us  whether  they  were  all  there,  or  were  any  of 
them  missing. — ^A.  There  was  not  any  of  them  missing.  I  know 
there  wasn't  any  missing. 

Q.  Did  they  fall  in  with  their  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  when  they  fell  in? — A.  To  arms  was  sounded, 
and  they  fell  in,  and  about  that  time  we  had  a  call  from  the  number 
2  post,  "Corporal  of  the  guard." 

Q.  From  No.  2  post  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  Howard? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Joseph  Howard.  Then 
he  sends  Corporal  Burdett  with  a  patrol  to  this  call. 

Q.  Corporal  Biu'dett  ?— A.  Corporal  Biu-dett. 
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Q.  The  rest  of  them  did  what? — ^A.  The  rest  of  them  were  behind 
the  guardhouse.  There  is  a  large  light  that  biu'ns  there.  He  didn't 
wish  to  make  a  target  of  anyone,  and  he  advised  them  to  stop 
in  this  little  shady  place,  and  also  No.  1  post.  We  heard  sevenu 
bullets  whizzing  high  up  in  the  air,  and  to  avoid  anybody  getting  hit 
we  stopped  at  No.  1  post. 

Q.  You  did  hear  some  bullets  whizzing  in  the  air? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  noise  did  they  make?  What  kind  of  bullet  did 
it  seem  to  be  ? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  something  very  large,  because  it 
went  this  way  [witness  imitating  noise],  and  that  is  something  very 
large. 

Q.  You  know  what  kind  of  noise  your  own  bullet  makes  when  it 
goes  through  the  air? — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Was  it  that  kind  of  a  noise? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  that  kind 
of  a  noise. 

Q.  You  said  somebody  sent  Corporal  Burdette  to  do  something. 
Who  sent  him? — A.  That  was  Sergeant  Reid. 

Q.  Sergeant  Reid,  sergeant  of  the  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir;  sergeant 
of  the  guard. 

Q.  What  did  he  send  him  to  do  ? — A.  He  sent  him  to  answer  this  call 
of  Private  Howard. 

Q.  Private  Howard  called.  What  was  his  call? — A.  ''Post  No. 
2,  corporal  of  the  guard.'' 

Q.  He  called  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  ?  You  were  the  corporal  of  that  relief? — ^A. 
That  was  left  to  the  men  of  the  guard.  If  there  had  been  any  other 
corporal  in  my  place  I  would  have  gone,  but  as  this  trouble  firat  hap- 
pened I  was  the  next  senior  noncommissioned  officer,  and  he  wanted 
to  keep  me  at  the  guardhouse,  and  if  it  was  necessary  for  any  more 
patrols,  he  would  go. 

Q.  He  sent  Corporal  Burdette,  and  did  he  send  anybody  else? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — A.  He  took  a  couple  of  privates. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  went  and  what  they  did,  of  your  own 
knowledge? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  do  next? — A.  I  remained  on  guard  and  looked 
out  for  my  relief  and  around  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  You  say  this  firing  that  you  heard  up  east  of  you  first  after- 
wards broke  out  down  there.  How  much  of  it  was  there;  a  consider- 
able amount? — A.  A  good  deal  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last,  sperhaps?— -A.  Fifteen  or  twentj  minutes. 

Q.  Then  how  long  did  vou  remain  on  duty? — A.  I  thmk  it  was 
mitil  about  half  past  3  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Q.  About  half  past  3  ? — A.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question, 
sir.     I  understand  you  asked  me  about  how  long  I  remained  on  duty. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is,  on  that  watch? 

Q.  Yes;  I  meant  on  that  watch. — A.  Until  about  half  past  3. 

Q.  You  went  on  duty  at  half  past  10? — A.  At  half  past  10,  and 
should  have  come  off  at  half  past  12 

Q.  But  you  didn't  come  off? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  awake  all  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  Where  was  the  rest  of  the  guard?    Why  did  they  not  relieve 
jrou  at  half  past  12;  that  is  w\\al  1  vfaw\=  Vo  ^wd  out?— A.  They 
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could  not.  This  shooting  taken  place,  and  we  didn't  know  what  was 
the  trouble.  Number  2  post  called  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard, 
and  we  sent  the  corporal  of  the  guard  and  two  privates  to  his  relief 
to  answer  that  caU,  and  vou  understand  his  route  to  this  place;  the 
major  sent  one  man  to  tne  post  and  the  corporal  and  the  other  man 
to  his  residence,  and  we  had  no  one  then  to  bring  the  commimication 
back  to  the  guardhouse,  and  we  waited  a  considerable  while,  and 
then  Sergeant  Reid  took  the  patrol  himself  and  went  to  answer  the 
same  call,  and  let  us  know  wliat  was  the  trouble. 

Q.  He  took  a  patrol  and  went  down  to  see  the  guard  on  post  No.  1  ? — 
A.   I  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  came  back,  in  course  of  time,  and  reported  what? — A. 
That  Corporal  Burdett  and  one  man  had  gone  to  the  n^ajor's  quarters 
and  the  other  man  was  left  with  No.  2  •  and  we  didn't  have  anybody 
to  spare.  We  didn't  know  what  had  happened  and  what  was  going 
to  happen,  and  we  thought  we  had  better  keep  these  men  at  the 
guardnouse.  Those  men,  if  we  had  brought  them  in,  would  have  had 
to  go  on  post  again,  anyhow,  right  aiound  the  guardhouse,  so  we 
thought  we  had  better  keep  them  on  duty. 

Q.  You  went  off  at  half  past  3,  and  did  you  go  to  bed  then? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  No,  sir;  we  didn't  go  to  bed. 

Q.  Was  that  half  past  3  in  the  morning  that  you  went  off  duty? — 
A.    1  es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  up  all  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  remain  up  all  night,  if  you  were  not  on 

fost  or  on  duty?— A.  When  any  distiu-bance  takes  place,  I  stay  up. 
have  been  fixed  so  that  I  had  to  stay  awake  two  or  three  nights. 
Q.  I  just  wanted  to  know  about  this  occasion. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
stayed  up  very  easy. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  were  not  \mder  orders,  but  you  stayed  up  volimtarily? — 
A.   X  es,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Were  all  the  guard  up  all  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  I 
don't  remember  anyone  lying  down. 

Q.  Were  the  guns  of  tne  guard  inspected  soon  after  this  firing,  at 
any  time?— A.  'They  were  inspected  at  reveille,  at  the  usual  hour,  by 
the  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  At  reveille? — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Does  the  officer  of  the  day  have  to  wait  until  reveille  is  sounded  I 
A.  He  always  inspects  the  guard;  but  this  morning  he  inspected  the 
guard  and  the  arms,  too. 

Q.  Who  was  the  officer  of  the  day  who  inspected  the  arms? — ^A. 
Cantain  Macklin. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  inspected  you? — ^A.  At  the  guard- 
house. 

<^.  And  who  all  were  present;  was  the  entire  guard  there? — ^A.  The 
entu'e  guard  excepting  Nos.  2  and  3,  who  were  around  at  those  posts. 

Q.  Was  there  not  i^  relief  on  duty  then? — ^A.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Q.  Where  was  No.  4? — ^A.  He  were  in  ranks  when  they  were 
inspecting. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  any  guard  on  No.  4  when  the  inspection  took 
place? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  withdrawn  No.  4? — A.  We  had  withdrawn  No.  4  then. 

Q.  Why  had  you  done  that  ? — A.  They  had  thrown  out  these  posts, 
and  the  entire  force  was  out  then. 

Q.  Company  C  had  gone  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  established  cossack  posts? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  couple  of 
them. 

Q.  And  you  had  withdrawn  in  your  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
■  Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inspection  by  Captain  Macklin? 
Did  he  find  any  dirty  guns? — A.  No,  sir;  everything  was  satisfactory. 

Q.  Did  he  inspect  carefully  or  otherwise? — ^A.  It  seemed  to  me  ne 
inspected  very  particularly. 

Q.  Was  there  an  inspection  made  of  the  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  did  the  guard  have? — ^A.  We  had 
ball  ammunition;  the  late  ammunition,  which  is  worn  in  a  clip. 

Q.  You  had  that  on  duty  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did!,  and  all 
my  company,  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Q.  All  your  company  had? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  Company  D? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  other  men  have,  if  you  know? — ^A.  I  could  not 
say,  sir. 

Q.  Your  company  at  the  time  was  supplied  with  the  ball  car- 
tridge?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  used  that  when  you  went  on  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  the  others  had?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  happened  after  that  inspection?  Was  there  any  oppor- 
tunity, corporal,  for  your  men  or  any  of  them  after  that  firing  that 
night  to  clean  their  gims  before  that  inspection  in  the  morning  with- 
out your  observing  it? — A.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  have  did  it. 

Q.  They  were  there  in  the  guardhouse  all  night,  were  they? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  under  your  eye  ? — A.  Under  our  eye.  They  could  not  have 
cleaned  a  gun,  and  could  not  have  moved,  and  could  not  have  got 
away  from  any  place  where  they  were  posted  there. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  afterwards  turned  in  your  ammunition 
and  gun,  and  if  so,  when,  and  whether  it  was  all  right  or  not. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  turned  in  my  gun  and  my  ammunition. 

Q.  When  was  tnat,  if  you  can  tell? — A.  That  was  some  time  in  the 
afternoon,  because  just  as  soon  as  I  came  off  guard  the  whole  entire 
guard  was  marched  from  the  guardhouse  to  the  adjutant's  office. 

Q.  To  the  adjutant's  office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  were  held  there 
and  brought  in  one  by  one  before  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  One  by  one  before  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  his  office. 

Q.  What  for? — A.  He  also  inspected  us,  to  see  whether  we  had  the 
ammunition. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  To  find  out  what  information  he  could  gain  about  this 
trouble.  Then  we  were  held  outside,  and  I  taken  the  numbers  of  my 
company  and  my  company;  then  we  put  our  guns  in  the  racks  and 
turned  m  the  ammumtion;  and  then  afterwaras  there  was  a  detail 
made  and  moved  the  racks  into  the  place  whejre  they  were  locked  up, 
right  away. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  after  the  firing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  your  guns,  the  guns  of  the  guard,  were  inspected  by 
Captain  Macklin  at  the  guardhouse? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  The  guns  of  all  those  who  were  not  on  post,  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  then  later,  when  you  went  off  duty,  you  were 
marched  to  the  adjutant's  quarters,  and  one  by  one  taken  in  before 
Maior  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  adjutant  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  adjutant  was  there. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  Lieutenant  Chandler  was  his  name. 
First  Lieutenant  Chandler. 

Q.  Was  Lieutenant  Chandler  there  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
am  making  a  mistake.  The  adjutant  was  the  quartermaster,  Lieu- 
tenant Grier. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Grier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  spoke  a  little  too  quick  then. 

Q.  Where  was  Lieutenant  Chandler  at  that  time? — A.  I  think 
he  were  away  on  some  military  duty;  I  don't  know  what. 

Q.  Each  one  of  vou  was  questioned  by  Major  Penrose,  and  was 
your  gun  inspected  by  him  ?^ — A.  No,  sir;  the  guns  had  been  inspected 
just  before  tnat  by  tne  officer  of  the  day. 


Q.  That  was  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


You  said  Major  Penrose  mspected  your  ammunition,  as  I  under- 
stood you?— A.  That  was  right  in  the  belt,  you  know;  to  see  whether 
we  had  it  or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  not  look  at  your  gun  at  all  ? — A.  Not  at  mine.  We  were 
taken  in  one  by  one.     I  don't  know  what  he  did  for  the  others. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  guns  at  that  time  had  been  placed  in  the  racks? — A.  The 
guns? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Not  mine,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  had  just  come  off  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  your  guns,  after  the  inspection,  down  to  the  bar- 
racks and  put  your  guns  in  the  racks,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the 
racks. 

Q.  But  you  had  them  when  you  came  off  guard  until  you  went 
before  Major  Penrose? — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  corporal,  do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  oi  anyoody  in  either  company  that  did  have 
anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  don't  think  that  anybody 
in  either  of  the  companies  did  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect — that  ever 
did  lead  you  to  suspect — that  anyone  in  any  of  those  companies  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  withheld  any  information  from  anybody  about 
it?  Have  you  ever  refused  to  tell  anybody  everything  about  it  that 
you  might  know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  time  were  you  relieved  from  duty  on  guard  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  August? — ^A.  We  were  marched  up  from  the  guard- 
house to  the  adjutant's  office  somewhere  between  VI  %xA  \  ^^<^(^* 
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We  were  held  there  for  a  good  while.  I  didn't  notice  the  time  ex- 
actly when  we  left  there.  ^Vs  they  went  in  and  the  commandiii^ 
officer  got  tlu'oiigh  we  held  them  there  in  the  hallway  of  the  building, 
and  the  commander  of  the  guard  told  me  to  take  my  men  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  first  sergeant — my  detail. 

Q.  Yes,  but  I  have  got  something  in  my  mind  that  you  said  about 
being  relieved  at  half  past  3. — A.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought 
you  meant  when  was  my  entu-e  guard  relieved  off  of  duty.  You 
mean  when  was  my  relief  relieved  off  of  duty  that  morning? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  About  half  past  3,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wore  asked  if  you  then  voluntarily  remained  on  duty 
after  you  were  relieved. 

Senator  Foraker.  Not  on  duty,  but  awake. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  I  mean  if  you  remained  awake;  and  you  said  that  you  had  done 
that  several  times  before  in  case  of  danger. — A.  Yes,  sur. 

Q.  And  where  were  the  men  from  hafi  past  3  until  the  inspection 
by  Ca")tain  Macklin? — A.  There  are  two  lono;  benches  in  front  of  the 
guardhouse,  and  1  think  every  man  was  sitting  there. 

Q.  And  talkin<^? — A.  Yes,  sir;  talking. 

Q.  Moving  in  and  out  of  the  guardhouse  and  talking? — A.  They 
were  not  domg  much  moving  in  and  out,  but  sitting  there  talking. 

Q.  Thoy  had  a  perfect  right  to  move  about,  and  in  and  out? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  tli(»y  did,  but  they  seemed  to  be  enthused  over  this 
trouble,  and  tho}'^  were  sitting  there  on  the  bench. 

Q.  Saying  what  ? — A.  Questioning  what  it  was  and  talking  about 
it. 

Q.  Was  any  reason  given  for  it? — A.  I  never  heard  any;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Who  3^ou  thought  was  doing  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  said? — A.  We  thought  that  the  civilians  did  it;  that 
it  was  did  from  people  in  town. 

Q.  Why? — A.  We  didn't  know  why.  There  was  quite  a  number 
of  bullets  came  from  that  direction,  across  the  garrison,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  it  nuist  have  been  done  by  the  people  in  town. 

Q.  You  have  stated  heretofore  about  these  bullets  coming  across 
from  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  first  shots  you  heard  were  two  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  far  were  they  away? — A.  I  don't  say  how  far,  but  it 
must   have   been   about   two   or   three   hundred   yards. 

Q.  Now,  I  note  in  your  affi^'avit  on  page  234  of  Senate  Document 
155,  ma^le  on  the  24m  day  of  November,  1906,  that  you  state  that 
between  12.20  and  12.30  on  the  night  of  August  13th,  wnile  on  duty  as 
corporal  of  the  guard,  you  heard  two  shots  and  then  a  fusillade  of 
mixed  arms,  being  about  200  van's  from  the  guardhouse. — ^A.  That 
is  a  misprint  by  someone.  Iney  got  that  wrong.  I  know  I  never 
ma'-e  no  such  a  statement  as  that  to  anyone. 

Q.  What  is  the  misprint  about  it? — ^A.  I  hearing  a  number  of 
mixed  shots  100  yards  from  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Were  the  two  shots  100  yards  from  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  I 
don't  thin  '  I  ever  have — I  know  I  never  have  made  any  such  state- 
ment to  ihat  effect,  of  the  two  shots  being  within  a  limit  of  100  yards, 
or  of  a  number  of  shots  being  within  100  yards. 

Q.  1  he  mixed  shots  were  how  far  from  the  guardhouse,  would  you 
say  now  ? — ^A.  In  the  neighboTVioocV  ol  ^^^  ot  %i  VViwi^^TLd  yaxds. 
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Q.  The  two  shots  were  how  far  from  the  guardhouse? — A.  I  don't 
know  how  far,  but  I  will  say  how  far  I  think  they  were.  I  think  they 
were  between  200  and  300  yards  from  the  guardhouse,  from  the  sound 
of  them. 

Q.  Let  us  understand  about  those  first  two  shots.  They  were  to 
the  right  of  the  guardhouse;  that  is,  as  you  stood  facing  the  garrison 
road,  were  they  to  the  right?  Stand  up  here  in  front  of  the  map 
facing  the  garrison  road.     Those  two  shots  were  to  the  right  of  the 

fuarohouse,  were  they  not? — A.  To  the  right,  rather,  of  the  guard- 
ouse. 

Q.  Here  is  the  guardhouse  [indicating]. — A.  Right  in  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  Right  in  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  in  the  direction  of  where  the  road  that  runs  through  the 
grounds  of  the  fort  intersects  with  garrison  road;  that  is  about  the 
point  you  locate,  is  it  ? — A.  The  sound  came  in  here.  Those  shots 
must  nave  been  fired  right  along  in  there  somewhere  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  the  point?  I  can  not  tell.  You  have  to  tell,  yourself, 
you  know. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  two  shots  from  that  point.  What  interval  was 
there  between  those  two  shots  and  the  fusillade  that  you  heard  down 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Elizabeth  street  and  garrison  road  ? — ^A.  About 
four  or  five  seconds,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  not  possibly  time  for  anyone  to  have  gone  from  where 
you  heard  the  first  two  shots  down  to  where  you  heard  the  fusillade  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  have  gone  from  there 
over  there. 

Q.  So  that  the  person  or  persons  who  fired  the  first  two  shots  could 
not  have  gotten  down  to  nre  that  fusillade? — A.  Not  if  they  were 
where  I  thought  I  heard  these  first  two  shots. 

Q.  I  am  getting  your  idea  about  it. — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  during  the 
shooting  I  heard  some  very  rapid  riding;  it  might  have  been  further 
down,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  some  very  rapid  riding? — A.  Yes,  sir;  off  in  that 
direction.  It  might  have  &een  riding  or  it  might  have  been  a  loose 
horse,  but  I  know  I  heard  a  horse — as  much  as  two  or  three  horses — 
going  very  rapidly  down  that  way  [indicating] . 

Q.  You  dia  not  tell  anybody  in  your  previous  examinations  about 
this  horse  business. — A.  I  may  not,  sir.      I  attempted  to  make 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stated  that  before  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  the  witness  finish  his  answer. 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly.  I  thought  that  he  had  finished.  I 
did  not  intend  to  interrupt  you. 

The  Witness.  I  attempted  to  make  a  statement  in  one  of  my 
statements,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  make  any  such  statement.  1 
was  informed  to  answer  such  questions  as  I  was  asked,  and  let  others 

go- 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  wanted  to  make  a  statement  about  hearing  those  horses, 
and  you  were  not  permitted  to  do  it;  is  that  what  you  swear  to? — 
A.  And  some  other  things,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  would  not  permit  you  to  make  it  ? — A.  Genet^l  Ci«5i\xQ%- 
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ton.  He  told  me  *'Just  answer  such  questions  as  you  are  asked,  and 
never  mind  those  things/' 

Q.  WTiat  other  conversation  did  you  have  with  General  Garling- 
ton?  Just  give  that  conversation  when  you  were  not  permitted  to 
make  youi*  statement. — A.  I  didn't  have  much  conversation;  just 
answering  those  questions  to  the  point  of  this  trouble,  and  that  was 
all. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  you  had  with  General  Garlington? — 
A.  He  asked  me  about  the  knowledge  I  had  ol  this  shooting. 

Q.  You  told  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him,  and  when  he  explained 
it  to  me,  then  I  went  on  to  tell  him  that  I  thought  that  the  people  of 
Brownsville  did  this  shooting,  myself,  and  he  said  '  ^Never  mind  about 
that;  just  answer  such  questions  as  are  asked  of  you.''  So  I  quit.  I 
was  a  soldier,  and  subject  to  orders,  and  didn't  wish  to  give  the  Gen- 
eral any  insubordination;  and  so  he  said  that  would  do. 

Q.  lie  asked  you  to  tell  all  you  knew  of  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  did  not  ask  me  to  tell  all  1  knew  about  the  shooting. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  he  wanted  you  to  tell  all  you  knew 
about  it?-^A.  I  might  have. 

Q.  Were  you  ready  to  tell  all  you  knew  about  it? — A.  I  have  tried 
to  always. 

Q.  Were  you  ready  to  tell  all  you  knew  if  he  had  asked  you  to  tell 
all  you  knew? — A.  iTes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  tell  him  about  hearing  those  horses  galloping 
by? — A.  I  hadn't  gotten  to  that  point. 

Q.  He  never  refused  to  let  you  tell  him  about  that? — A.  I  was 
tellmg  him  about  the  shooting.  I  didn't  know  whether  the  horses 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  shootmg;  only  I  knew  I  heard  some  horses 
going  very  rapidly. 

Q.  Was  that  a  horse  or  some  horses? — A.  I  said  '^horses"  in  the 
first  beginning,  I  think,  sir.     It  wasn't  one  horse,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  How  many  horses? 

Senator  Foraker.  He  said  three  or  four  horses. 

Senator  Warner.  I  did  not  hear  the  three  or  four.  I  did  not  hear 
the  witness  sav  that. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Just  approximate,  as  near  as  you  can,  how  many  horses  vou 
heard. — A.  v\ell,  sir,  it  seemed  to  me  it  might  have  been  about  four 
horses — three  or  four  horses.     I  di(hi't  see  them;  I  only  heard  them. 

Q.  \Miat  direction  were  they  going? — A.  They  seemed  like  thev 
were  going  off  down  that  way.  Going  west.  I  didn't  have  mucK 
time.  I  didn't  take  anv  time,  in  fact,  to  locate  which  wav  thev  were 
going,  because  they — we  were  kept  very  busy,  and  were  expecting 
trouble  around  the  guardhouse  all  the  time,  and  I  was  arranging  mv 
detail  there  and  looking  to  see  if  they  were  there,  and  I  heard  this 
noise  going  on. 

Q.  Yes.  Please  take  the  pointer  and  point  in  the  direction  you 
thought  they  were  going. — A.  It  seemed  to  me  like  they  were  going 
in  this  direction  [indicating]. 

Q.  Going  off  toward  the  to^Ti? — A.  They  were  already  in  town, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  like  they  were  going  further  down  in  town. 

Q.  You  see  Adams  street  marked  there,  do  you  not?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Was  that  about  the  direction  they  were  going,  out  Adams 
street? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  The  only  street  I  know  is  this  one 
here  and  this  one  [indicating]. 

Q.  Taking  EUzabeth  street,  that  is  the  street  you  point  to,  entering 
the  gate  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  street  here  is  marked  Washington  street,  and  the  next 
street  is  Adams  street.  That  is  marked  '^  1,'^  and  as  I  understood  you, 
thev  seemed  to  be  going  down  in  that  direction,  away  from  the  fort 
ancl  into  the  town;  that  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Corporal,  further,  as  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer 
to  questions,  your  reason  for  not  paying  special  attention  to  the  way 
they  were  gomg  was  because  jou  said  you  were  expecting  trouble. 
What  trouble  were  you  expectmg? — ^A.  The  shooting  had  been  going 
over;  we  didn^t  know  what  was  going  to  follow  what  had  been  did! 
We  were  a  little  on  the  alert.  Whenever  anything  starts,  then  you 
expect  more. 

Q.  What  shooting  had  been  going  on? — A.  That  shooting  that 
was  did  at  Brownsville,  sir. 

Q.  I  know,  but  the  fusillade  was  going  on  then? — A.  It  were  over. 

Q.  The  fusillade  was  over? — A.  It  were  over;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  you  heard  those  horsemen  going  that  way,  the 
fusillade  was  over? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  during  the  fusillade, 
during  the  shooting,  sir.  That  was  right  along  during  the  shooting. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  must  have  had  an  awml  gun.  I  could  hear 
the  reports  from  it,  it  seemed  like  a  inile,  down  through  the  town. 

Q.  nut  confining  it  to  this  other  point,  now,  as  to  those  horses, 
galloping,  when  was  that,  in  reference  to  the  fusillade  yoif  heard? — 
A.  Right  along  the  latter  part  of  it. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  was  anyone  upon  those  horses,  they  could  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fusillade  down  in  the  direction  of  Eliza- 
beth street  ? — ^A.  The}'  could  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 
It  might  have  been  another  party  down  there.  They  could  have 
connected  with  it. 

Q.  Yes;  another  body.     But  that  body  you  heard  up  there  going 

out  Adams  street A.  I  didn't  say  they  were  going  out  Adams 

street.     I  don't  know  what  street  they  were  going  out. 

Q.  We  have  pointed  out  Adams  street  there. — A.  You  have,  sir. 
You  see  a  map  like  that  is  covering  a  considerable  lot  of  territory  for 
a  small  place  like  Brownsville.  It  is  good  and  large  and  plain,  but 
it  is  on  so  large  a  plan  that  it  turns  me  all  around.  If  you  taken  the 
measure  from  one  point  to  another,  even  from  one  street  to  another 
there,  it  might  be  a  couple  of  miles. 

At  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  and  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess,. 
Senator  Foraker  in  the  chair. 

Present:  Senators  Foraker,  Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  and 
Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  8AMUSL  WHEELEB  (COLOBED)--Contixiued. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  12  men  who  were  arrested  at  Brownsville, 
were  you  not  'i — A.  I  were  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  if — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  taken  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  had  not  looked  it  up,  but  I  thought  you  were.  Sergeant  Reid 
was  arrested,  wjisn't  hei — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  I  see  from  the  record  you  were  not  arrested. 
That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Corporal,  in  your  examination  before  the  Inspector-Greneral  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  not  permitted  to  state  all  that 
you  knew?— A.  Before  Inspector-Greneral  Garlington? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  summoned  on  the  24th  day  of  November  in 
Oklahoma,  you  made  an  affidavit  there  at  that  date,  didn't  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  on  or  about  that  date. 

Q.  You  imderstood  that  that  was  an  examination  being  made  by 
the  Constitutional  League,  didn't  you? — A.  Had  been  made  by  themt 

Q.  Yes;  to  find  out  whether  the  soldiers  were  connected  with  the 
shooting  or  not? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y'^ou  understood  that  that  was  a  friendly  examination?— A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  know  as  it  was. 

Q.  Conducted  by  your  friends,  at  least? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  conducted  by  my  friends  or  not.  I  was  asked 
questions  and  answered  them.  I  was  willing  to  tell  anybody,  friends 
or  enemies. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  tell  anything  about  hearing  these  horses? — 
A.  At  that  time,  sir,  I  explained  myself  to  the  gentlemen  that  I  were 
hindered  from  making  a  sworn  statement  to  General  Blocksom.    I 

Q.  But  did  you  state  anything  there  in  the  affidavit  marked 
didn't  tell  him  whether  it  was  horses  or  what  it  was. 
'^Affidavit  D,"  on  page  224  of  Senate  Document  No.  155,  with  refer- 
ence to  hearing  the  horses?  If  you  want  to,  which  would  be  per- 
fectly proper,  you  can  examine  the  affidavit.  You  have  a  right  to  do 
it. 

(The  witness  was  handed  the  affidavit.) 

A.  I  think,  sir,  that  I  have  a  pretty  clear  memory  of  everything  I 
spoke  in  making  out  that  affidavit. 

Q.  It  was  read  over  to  you  and  you  signed  it? — ^A.  I  made  my 
statement  and  then  signed  it. 

Q.  As  you  state  you  have  a  clear  remembrance  and  do  not  wish  to 
read  that,  what  is  your  remembrance  about  having  said  anything 
about  having  heard  these  horses  ga\Vo^\xv^\iv  any  direction  about  the 
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time  of  the  shooting? — ^A.  What  is  my  remembrance  about  speaking 
about  hearing  the  horses  galloping  of!  in  any  direction? 

Q.  Yes;  in  that  examination?— A.  I  didn't  make  a  statement  of 
anythii^  about  the  horses  at  all. 

Q.  TV^y  didnH  you  make  a  statement  there? — ^A.  I  made  a  state- 
ment of  all  I  wished  to  make,  and  that  were  that  I  was  hindered  from 
making  tliis  statement  to  the  Inspector-General. 

Q.  Iknow,  but  why  didn't  you  state  about  hearing  those  horses  on 
the  24th  of  November  when  you  made  an  affidavit? — A.  I  didn't 
think  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  Why  not  necessary? — A.  They  didn't  seem  to  be  gaining  any 
information  in  regards  to  horses  or  any  other  animals. 

Q.  Did  you  think  at  that  time  that  the  fact  of  your  hearing  those 
horses,  which,  I  think  you  have  stated  in  a  part  of  your  examination, 
might  have  been  a  loose  horse  without  a  rider,  might  have  been  a 
material  part  of  your  affidavit? — A.  I  don't  remeinber  stating  that 
it  might  have  been  a  loose  horse.  It  might  have  been  a  numoer  of 
horses. 

Q.  Weil,  whether  one  or  more;  did  you  think  at  the  time  that  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shooting,  and  therefore  did  not  make  the 
statement?— A.  That  the  horses  passing  by  at  that  timp 

O.  Yes;  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  snooting? — A.  Had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  shooting. 

Q.  No,  sir? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  any  horses  would  travel 
with  that  force  that  those  horses  were  traveling  with,  unless  some- 
thing was  forcing  them  along.  It  is  not  usual  for  horses  to  travel 
with  the  force  that  these  horses  were  traveling  with  without  some- 
body is  driving  them.  The  horses  seemed  to  be  traveling  with  great 
speed. 

Q.  And  you  thought  those  horses  were  mounted,  then? — A.  I 
thought  they  must  have  been  mounted  by  some  one,  and  the  ones 
they  were  mounted  by  must  have  been  connected  with  this  shooting. 

Q.  You  though  that  on  the  24th  of  November? — A.  No,  sir;  i 
didn't  think  it  on  the  24th  day  of  November.  That  is  what  I  thought, 
that  the  horess  had  to  do  with  this,  on  the  13th  of  August. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  it  on  the  24th  of  November? — A.  Because 
I  didn't  think  it  was  necessary.  I  don't  know.  I  hadn't  been 
asked  the  Question  about  the  horses,  and  didn't  think  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  You  Know  at  that  time  that  it  was  charged  that  the  shooting 
up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville  had  been  done  by  some  of  the  members 
or  either  Companies  B,  C,  or  D  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantrj^? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't  know  who  it  was  done  it.  I  don't  know  yet  who  it  was 
done  it. 

Q.  That  it  was  charged  that  it  was  done  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  companies?  You  knew  that,  didn't  you? — A.  I  read  it  in  the 
papers  there  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  done  by  some  of  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  mv  question,  please?  Do  you  know  that  that 
had  been  charged  to  soldiers;  that  some  of  the  soldiers  were  con- 
nected with  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville  on  the  night 
of  August  13,  1906? — A.  Ir  I  understand  the  Senator's  meaning,  sir, 
I  think  I  do  know,  according  to  the  papers,  from  what  I  have  heard, 
that  it  had  been  charged  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  battalion 
■of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 
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Q.  Yes.  You  knew  within  a  very  short  time — within  the  next  day 
or  two;  so  that  you  saw  that  it  was  charged  that  ammunition  had 
been  found  such  as  was  used  by  your  solaiers,  in  their  arms,  didn't 
you  ? — A.  I  think  I  read  it  in  the  paper  the  next  day. 

Q.  Next  day? — A.  But  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  ammuni- 
tion they  found. 

Q.  I  don't  say  that  you  did,  but  you  heard  of  its  being  charged. 
Did  you  tell  any  members  of  your  company  then  about  thinking  about 
these  horses,  and  thinking  that  they  were  ridden  by  men  having 
somethine:  to  do  with  the  shooting?— A.  I  don't  remember  bringing 
up  the  subiect  at  all  with  any  of  them,  any  particular  party.  I  know 
I  nave  spoken  of  it  several  times. 

Q.  Wnen,  the  first  time?  Who  first? — A.  I  didn't  take  anv  special 
note  what  time,  because,  as  a  rule,  we  are  talking  every  day  from 
morning  to  night  and  from  first  one  to  another;  a  garrison  there  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  men,  we  are  talking  from  one  to 
another,  and  I  don't  take  any  special  note  of  who  I  am  talking  to. 
We  are  not  on  business. 

Q.  These  bullets  that  you  heard  go  zip,  zip,  over  your  head — you 
say  they  w^ere  large  bullets? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  they  were  large 
bullets.  I  didn't  see  the  bullets.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  bullets 
they  were.     They  had  a  kind  of  long  rolling  sound  (imitating). 

Q.  Did  you  say,  yesterday — did  you  yesterday  state  in  your  exam- 
inatioa  that  they  were  large  bullets? — A.  That  they  were  large 
bullets? 

Q.  That  is  the  question. — A.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  stated  that  they 
were  large  bullets.  But  it  didn't  seem  that  they  were  the  bullet  we 
issued — that  we  used.  I  know  they  w^eren't  the  bullet,  because  our 
bullet  passes  by  sharp — the  same  as  cutting  a  wire.  I  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Krag-Jorgensen  and  Springfield  bullet,  and  I  know 
from  my  knowledge  that  it  wasn't  the  bullet;  it  wasn't  traveling  fast 
enough.  It  may  not  have  been  of  unusual  size,  but  what  I  have  heard 
traveling  tlirough  the  air 

Q.  Larger  or  smaller,  compared  with  what  you  have  heard  travel- 
ing— was  it  larger  or  smaller  than  the  bullets  you  had  be^n  in  the 
har:)it  of  hearing  traveling? — A.  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  larger 
or  smaller;  it  (lidn't  seem  to  have  the  force. 

Q.  You  were  using  at  that  time  what  kind  of  bullets? — A.  The  late 
model  Springfield. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  Well,  the  late  model  Springfield  rifle  that  the  Army 
was  equipped  with  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  the  ammunition  that  you  used — the  cartridge,  the  bullet — 
what  was  it? — A.  We  used  the  .38. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  it?— A.  What  did  I  call  it? 

Q.  The  cartriclge;  yes. — A.  Just  to  call  the  correct  name  of  the  car- 
tridge, 1  will  have  to  be  a  little  stupid  on  that  point,  but  I  know  it. 

Senator  Fokaker.  Ball  cartridges. 

A.  Ball  cartridges,  ball  ammunition,  I  wanted  to  say. 

Q.  The  ball  cartridge  was  the  cartridge  you  used  on  range  or  on 
practice  firing? — A.  l^es,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  cartridge  you  used  in  action;  in  battle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  different  entirely  from  what  is  ordinarily  called  the 
reduced -range  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  your  company  was  furnished  with  tliis  ball  cartridge  such 
as  vou  have  described? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that,  are  you,  C!orporal  ? — A.  I  know 
that  is  what  I  had. 

Q.  All  the  rest  had  the  same? — A.  Every  man  can  only  account 
for  what  he  has,  except  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  he  can  accoimt 
for  everybody.  He  gave  me  rtiine,  and  I  had  ball  ammunition;  I  had 
20  rouncls. 

O.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  who  were  out  with  you  on  guard 
had  different  kinds  of  ammunition  ? — A.  They  were  from  di&rent 
companies;  they  might  have  had;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  But  your  company  I  am  speaking  of? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  the  same  kind  or  ammunition? — A.  I  think  so;  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  They  should  have  had? — A.  They  should  have  had  the  same 
kind  of  ammunition.  That  is  the  way  my  company  commander 
runs  his  business — that  every  man  has  the  very  same  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between  Major  Penrose  and  Doc- 
tor Combe  ? — A.  I  dia  not,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  sir, 
there,  if  you  have  no  objections,  sir. 

Q.  None  in  the  world. — A.  If  I  understand  you  wanted  to  know — 
when  you  hear  a  conversation  you  hear  wnat  people  are  talking 
about  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  saw  them  talking  at  different  times,  but  I 
didn't  hear  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Q.  That  is  right? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  sent  out  a  patrol  that  night,  did  you  not,  to  bring  in  any 
straggling  soldiers  that  were  out  in  the  town  of  Brownsville  ?— A.  No, 
sir;  I  nad  nothing  to  do  with  sending  out  a  patrol. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that?— A.  No,  sir;  I  taken  out  a 
patrol. 

Q.  Under  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  take  ? — A.  Two  privates  and  myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  sending  that  patrol  out? — ^A.  To  have 
the  soldiers  in.  I  don't  know  the  cause,  but  the  purpose  was  to  have 
them  in  by  8  o'clock. 

Q.  That  was  the  purpose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  done? — A.  If  I  say  I  know — I  don't 
know,  but  when  I  returned  I  tried  to  gain  a  little  information  from 
the  officer  of  the  day  to  know  why  it  was  done. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  ? — A.  I  got  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  \Miat  did  he  tell  you  ? — A.  He  told  me  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  companies  there  had  been  accused  of  attempt  to  assault 
some  lady — he  gave  me  the  name — and  it  seemed  that  the  people  in 
Brownsville  were  going  to  give  them  some  trouble  about  the  matter, 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  trouble  to  get  the  men  all  in  the  garrison. 

3.  You  say  he  gave  you  the  name;  you  mean  the  name  of  the 
ier  that  committed  the  assault? — A.  The  name  of  the  lady — 
Mrs.  Robinson,  I  think,  was  the  name. 

Q.  But  the  name  of  the  soldier? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that 
any  soldier  did  it. 

Q.  I  know;  I  didn't  want  any  confusion  on  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  this  he  told  you  after  you  returned? — ^A.  That  was  after 
I  returned  and  made  my  report  to  him  about  the  condition  of  the 
men  and  I  had  brought  everybody  in  he  said  this. 

Q.  You  knew  the  corral  boss  there,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  liis  name  ? — A.  Vosho,  or  some  such  name. 

Q.  Voshelle?— A.  Voshelle. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I 
don't  know  even  the  part  of  town  he  lived  in.  I  only  saw  him  around 
about  the  garrison. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  he  lived? — ^A.  No,  sir;  never  asked  him 
any  questions.  A  few  times  I  was  on  fatigue  and  I  had  occasion  to  go 
to  the  corral  with  instructions  from  the  quartermaster  to  get  a  team, 
and  I  always  went  to  the  corral  boss  for  a  driver  and  a  team,  and  I 
know  that  was  the  man,  Voshelle;  and,  besides,  when  I  left  there  I 
had  an  order  from  the  quartermaster  to  have  my  family  moved  and 
to  have  my  property  moved,  and  I  know  that  he  drove  the  team. 

Q.  Captain  Macldin  inspected  the  guard  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  him  in  the  inspection  of  any  of  the  posts 
except  your  own;  were  you  \vith  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  on  post? — ^A.  I  wasn't 

Q.  What  was  the  kincl  of  inspection  he  made  of  your  guns? — ^A.  He 
had  the  guard  paraded — the  guard  and  prisoners — paraded  in  front 
of  the  guardhouse,  and  gave  the  command  to  the  ^ard  there:  **Ser- 

Scant  of  the  guard,  prepare  the  guard  for  inspection,"  and  that  was 
one,  and  heT)egan  and  inspected  them. 

Q.  And  then  he  inspected  the  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
passed  up  between  the  ranks,  the  rear  and  front  rank,  and  inspected 
the  ammunition. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  your  ammunition  in  at  that  time? — A 
When  we  mounted  guard  we  used  this  kind  of  a  box;  that  is,  my  com- 
pany [indicating.] 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  your  company. — A.  I  had  my  own  in  a 
McKeever  box. 

Q.  Then  the  members  of  your  company  used  the  McKeever  box? 
A.  Well,  I  always 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  what  the  inspection  was  of  the  other  posts 
of  the  guard  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  answered  on  direct  examination  that  the  inspection 
was  satisfactory,  you  only  meant  bv  that,  then,  the  inspection  of 
your  post? — A.  What  I  meant  by  the  guard  is  at  the  guardhouse, 
where  I  was  present  at. 

Q.  Was  that  what  you  meant  by  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  outside 
posts  I  don't  know  anything  about.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them 
at  all. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  How  many  were  present  at  this  inspection,  would  you  think? — 
A.  How  many  were  present  ? 

Q.  How  many  men  of  the  guard  were  present  ? — A.  At  the  guard- 
house, there,  including  the  men  on  posts,  there  were  15  men  present 
at  this  morning  inspection — noncommissioned  officers,  privates,  and 
musicians. 
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Q.  Fifteen  men  present  at  this  inspection  in  front  of  the  gxiard- 
house  by  Captain  Macklin? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  2  men  go  out  and 
inspect  on  posts  Nos.  2  and  3. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  turned  in  your  gun? — A.  As  soon  as  I 
was  through  with — at  the  headquarters  Duildmg. 

Q.  You  returned  it,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  gun  rack,  did  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  turned  it  right  over.  The  noncomnussioned  officer  in  charge 
of  quarters  locked  them  up  just  as  fast  as  we  turned  them  in. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  that  I  wish  to  ask  the  witness. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  the 
affidavit  made  by  the  witness  at  page  224  of  Senate  Document  No. 
155,  being  the  same  affidavit  that  you  have  examined  him  about. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  I  wanted  to  put  that  in;  there  is  no 
objection  to  that. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows: 

Affidavit  D. — Samuel  Wheeler j  Company  D.     News  of  the  shooting. 

Territory  of  Oklahoma,  County  of  Canadicen,  as: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  duly  authorized  to 

adminiBter  oaths  in  and  for  the  county  and  Territory  aforesaid,  one  Corporal  Samuel 

Wheeler,  who  deposes  and  savs  that  he  is  a  member  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  United 
States  I   '     '  .....     1  ,..,,...    ,^.      .  .  .    ,    ,    . 

teen  yo 
while  in 

August  13, 1906.  That  upon  said  (Tate,  while  assigned  as  corporal  of  the  guard,  about 
7  oVlock,  Captain  Macklin,  officer  of  the  day,  gave  him  an  oraei  to  take  two  men  of  hia 
relief  and  patrol  a  certain  portion  of  the  town  and  notify  every  man  that  he  was  to  be  in 
post  by  8  o'clock,  whether  out  on  pass  or  not,  and  that  all  men  who  would  not  return  to 
bring  them  in  under  arrest.  Affiant  said  that  he  complied  with  said  order  by  taking  out 
Private  Joseph  Howd,  of  Company  B,  first  relief,  and  turned  back  a  number  of  men  and 
sent  in  others,  and  reported  the  same  to  Captain  Macklin,  asking  him  as  to  the  cause  of 
such  an  order.  Captain  Macklin  replied,  *'  People  are  trying,  it  seems  like,  to  give  us 
some  trouble.  A  lady  has  reported  that  she  was  insulted;  that  she  was  troubled  by 
some  of  the  soldiers,  but  we  do  not  believe  anvthing  of  the  kind.  I  will  see  the  com- 
manding officers  and  have  this  matter  thorougnly  investigated  to-morrow." 

Afl[iant  further  deposes  and  says  that  between  12.20  an(ri2.30  on  the  night  of  Aueust 
13,  while  he  was  on  watch  a^  corporal  of  the  guard,  he  heard  two  shots,  then  a  fusillade 
of  mixed  arms  being  shot,  aV)out  100  yards  from  the  guardhouse. 

Affiant  has  certificate  of  expert  proficiency  and  marksmanship  in  judging  distances 
of  tiring  and  marksmanship,  and  when  the  caJl  to  anns  was  sounded  he  got  the  guard 
outside  and  remained  at  the  guardhouse  with  the  keys  over  the  prisoners. 

As  far  as  affiant  knows,  and  to  his  best  belief  and  knowledge,  no  firing  wa«  done  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  at  Fort  Brown. 

Samuel  Wheeler. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  November,  1906. 

E.  J.  Barbon,  Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  July  20,  1908.) 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all.     I  will  call  next  Corporal  Burdett. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BAT  BURDETT  (COLOBED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Foraker.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August  last? — 
A.   1  es,  sir. 
Q.  To  what  company  ? — ^A.  Company  B. 
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Q.  Were  you  at  Brownsville  with  your  company  in  August  last  I— 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  anv  official  position  in  Company  B  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? — A.  Corporal. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  the  night  of  August  13,  when  the  firing 
occurred  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  talk? — ^A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  wall  put  in  evidence  here  the  record  of  the 
witness  as  given  at  page  247  of  Senate  Document  155. 

(The  record  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows :) 

RAY   BURDETT. 

Enliptod  March  13,  1901;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Troop  K,  Ninth  Cavaby, 
March  12,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  good. 

Roenlisted  April  13,  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal  of  Company 

B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantr>%  November  22,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  duty  were  you  on? — A.  I  was  corporal  of  the  guard. 

Q.  Who  was  on  2:uanl  with  you?  What  other  noncommissioned 
officers,  first? — A.  bergeant  Reid,  Corporal  Wheeler,  and  Corporal 
Franklin. 

Q.  There  was  one  sergeant  and  three  corporals? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  corporal  for  each  relief? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  of  it  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  wliich  relief  were  you  the  corporal? — A.  The  second. 

Q.  The  second  relief? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  on  duty? — A.  My  relief  went  on  from  7 
to  9. 

Q.  That  niofht? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  who  followed  3^011? — A.  Corporal  Franklin  followed  me. 

Q.  lie  went  on  from  9  to  11? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  witness  who  preceded  you  said  he  w^ent  on  at  half  past  10. 
Did  you  go  on  even  hours,  or  half  hours?  I  only  mention  that  to 
refresh  your  recollection.  Do  you  know  whether  you  went  on  at 
the  hour  or  the  half  hour? — A.  At  the  half  hour.  My  relief  went  on 
at  7.30  instead  of  7. 

Q.  At  7.30  instead  of  7?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  made  your  rehef  No.  2  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  on,  say,  at  7.30  and  came  off  at  9.30?  That  was 
the  way  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Who  came  on  at  9.30  to  relieve  you? — ^A.  Corporal  Franklin. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Let  us  see  if  we  have  that  right.  If  he  went  on  at  10.30,  then 
some  one  must  have  gone  on  at  8.30.  Each  relief  was  on  two  hours) — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  went  on  at  10.30,  some  one  else  had  gone  on  at  8.30,  and 
had  been  on  from  8.30  to  10.30.  Do  you  remember  now  whether  you 
went  on  at  8.30  or  7.30  or  what  time? — A.  My  relief  went  on  at  7.30. 

Q.  That  is  your  recollection  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  off  again  at  9.30? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  this  firing  commenced? — A.  I  was  in  my 
bunk  asleep  at  the  guardhouse. 
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Q.  How  did  you  get  awake? — A.  The  firing  awaked  me.  About 
the  first  two  shots  that  I  heard  woke  me. 

Q.  Wliere  were  they  i — A.  They  seemed  as  though  they  were  in  the 
town  somewhere,  over  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  You  got  awake,  at  any  rate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  from  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  firing  first  waked  me, 
and  then  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  he  hollered  out.  He  gave  the 
command  "Outside,  ^lard.'' 

Q.  That  is,  to  fall  m  outside? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  fall  in  outside. 

Q.  WTien  you  got  awake,  whom  did  you  see  about  you  there? — A. 
The  first  two  men  I  saw  was  Private  Mitchell,  of  Company  C,  and  Pri- 
vate De  Saussure,  of  Company  B. 

Q.  Where  were  they  ? — A.  They  were  in  the  barracks  in  their  bunks. 

Q.  Were  you  all  sleeping  in  the  same  room? — A.  No,  sir;  the  non- 
commissioned oflRcer — the  sergeant  of  the  guard — has  a  separate 
room. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  And  there  are  rooms  there  for  all  the  rest  of 
us  to  sleep  in. 

Q.  Who  slept  in  the  room  with  you? — A.  Corporal  Franklin  was 
in  the  room  with  me.  His  bunk  was  in  the  rear  of  mine,  and  then 
right  outside  of  the  room  was  the  first  two  privates. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  Corporal  Wheeler?  Was  he  about? — 
A.  Yes;  Corporal  Wheeler  was  on  watch  in  the  meanwhile. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anvbody  but  him  when  you  got  awake  ? — A.  When 
I  came  on  the  outside  ? 

Q.  Did  you  see  Corporal  Franklin  when  you  got  awake  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Reid  when  you  got  awake? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  going  on  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  Private  De  Saussure? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  other  man  you  saw? — A.  Mitchell. 

Q.  You  saw  j)rivato  Mitchell? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  l)oth  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTion  you  got  awake  you  heard  the  order  to  fall  in  outside? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  out. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  out  there? — A.  The  sergeant  gave  the  com- 
mand *'fall  in,  guard.'' 

Q.  That  was  Sergeant  Reid? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
O.  VVas  the  order  obeyed  ?  WTiat  happened  ? — A.  The  order  was 
obeyed,  and  we  all  fell  in.  And  so  he  sent  me — I  was  the  first  one 
left,  and  he  sent  me  and  three  privates,  a  file  of  the  guard — to  report 
over  to  the  sentinel  on  No.  2  post,  right  near  where  the  firing  was; 
and  I  went  over  there  to  report  to  him,  and  before  I  got  there  I  met 
the  commanding  oflRcer,  which  was  Major  Peiu"ose. 

Q.  Before  you  tell  us  about  that,  the  sentinel  on  post  No.  2  called 
for  the  corporal  of  the  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  discharged  his  piece 
and  called  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard. 

Q.  He  had  discharged  his  piece,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  the  sergeant  do?  lie  sent  you  with  two  men 
or  three  men? — A.  Three  men. 

Q.  Who  were  they?  —A.  Private  Battle  of  Company  D,  and  Private 
Mitchell  of  Company  C,  and  Private  DeSaussure  of  Cowv^^av^  ^. 

Q.  Thev  were  all  there  when  you  fell  'wii — \.  Xe^,  ^vc. 
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Q.  Did  they  have  their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  those  three  men  and  started  to  go  to  post  No.  2  i — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  down  by  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  before  you  got  there  you  met  the  commanding  officer, 
Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him? — A.  Between  B  and  C  Companies' 
barracks. 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Bulkeley.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  telegraph  office  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  gate  ? — ^A.  Right  outside  of  the  gate. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  where  you  met  Major  Penrose. — ^A.  Right  here, 
between  B  and  C  Companies'  quarters. 

Q.  In  front  or  in  rear? — A.  Well,  in  front. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  met  him  ? — A.  He  asked  me  what 
company  I  belonged  to,  and  I  told  him  I  was  a  member  of  the  guard, 
and  ne  told  me  to  remain  there  until  further  orders. 

Q.  Right  there  at  that  spot? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  there  at  that  spot, 
until  further  orders.  So  ne  first  asked  for  Captain  Macklin,  and 
Lieutenant  Grier  told  him  that  Captain  Macklin  was  not  over  there. 

Q.  Where  was  Lieutenant  Grier? — A.  He  was  there  with  him. 

Q.  With  him?  Were  they  together  when  you  met  him? — A.  They 
wasn't  exactly  together,  but  Lieutenant  Grier  was  about  10  paces 
from  him,  I  suppose,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  So  he  called  him  and  told  him  to  take  charge  of  C 
Company,  and  then  he  told  me  to  remain  there  until  further  orders. 
He  had  the  company  formed — the  commanding  officer  did — and  he 
came  back  to  me  and  told  me  to  take  two  privates  and  go  over  to 
his  quarters  and  to  tell  his  wife  to  come  down  to  Captain  Macklin's 

auarters  and  to  go  down  and  get  Lieutenant  Grier' s  wife  to  come 
own  there,  and  they  would  all  assemble  there  at  Captain  Macklm's 
quarters,  and  for  me  to  remain  there  with  the  ladies  until  the  com- 
panies returned. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  did  so. — A.  I  did  so. 

(^.  What  two  men  did  you  take? — A.  Private  De  Saussure  and 
Private  Mitchell. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  do  with  the  other  man? — ^A.  He  sent  the  other 
man — he  did  something  with  the  other  man;  I  don't  exactly  know 
what. 

Q.  He  took  charge  of  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  taken  charge  of  him. 

Q.  You  went  away  with  De  Saussure  and  Mitchell? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  over  where? — A.  Over  to  the  officers'  quarters;  over 
to  the  officers'  line. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  M?  jor  Penrose's  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to 
his  quarters  first. 

Q.  Did  you  find  his  wife? — A.  No,  sir;  his  wife  had  done  gone 
down  to  C>  ptain  Lyon's. 

Q.  To  Captain  Lyon's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  there  which  was  Major  Penrose's  quarters? — 
A.  This  is  Major  Penrose's  quarters  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Major  Penrose  was  at  the  extreme 

Senator  Warner.  Right. 
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Q.  (Continuing:)  Eastern  end  of  the  quarters?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  It  would  be  at  the  right. 

Senator  FoRAKER.  Yes,  the  right;  farthest  from  the  river. 

The  Witness.  Facing  toward  Matamoras,  it  would  be  the  farthest 
from  the  river — that  quarters  up  there  would  be  the  extreme  left  if 
you  faced  that  way. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Yes.  If  you  were  looking  over  this  way,  it  would  be  to  th^ 
left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Matamoras  away  over  here  [indicating]? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
across  the  river,  opposite  tne  post. 

Q.  When  you  race  the  parade  grounds  from  the  barracks,  you 
are  facing  Matamoras  ? — A.    i  es,  sir. 

Q.  Matamoras  is  not  across  over  here,  then,  from  the  barracks? 
Let  me  have  your  attention  for  a  minute.  The  Rio  Grande  River 
seems  to  run  clear  around  here  [indicating].  Where  is  Matamoras; 
over  here,  or  over  there? — A.  Matamoras  is  over  in  rear  of  the 
oflRcers'  quarters. 

Q.  That  is  all  right,  then.  So  that  when  you  were  standing  on 
the  parade  ground  facing  the  officers'  quarters.  Major  Penrose's 
quarters  are  on  the  left  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  So  that  you  went  there  and  found  that  Major  Penrose's  wife 
had  gone  to  Captain  Lyon's  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  Captain  Lyon's  quarters,  in  that  same  row? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  in  that  same  row. 

Q.  How  far  from  Major  Penrose's  quarters? — A.  About  the  third 
quarters,  I  suppose.     I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  there. 

Q.  What  dia  you  find  when  you  got  there? — A.  I  found  all  the 
officers'  wives  there. 

Q.  They  had  all  gathered  at  the  home  of  Captain  Lyon? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? — A.  Remained  there  until  Major  Pen- 
rose returned  from  town. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — A.  That  was  about,  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
time,  but  it  was  about  1.30  when  he  came  back* 

Q.  When  he  came  back.  Than  you  did  not  see  anything  of  what 
the  companies  did  when  they  fell  out — you  were  not  with  the  com- 
panies?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  Major  Penrose  returned,  what  did  you  do  then? — A.  Well, 
he  told  me  to  take  my  part  of  the  gaurd  and  report  to  the  sergeant  or 
the  guard  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  to  Sergeant  Reid? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  remain  then,  the  rest  of  the  night? — A.  I  re- 
mained at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Were  your  men  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  manv  of  the  guard  were  there,  all  told? — A.  All  toldl 
Seventeen  all  told. 

Q.  One  sergeant  and  three  corporals  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  musician;  that  would  be  five  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Five  from  17  will  leave  12? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  12  privates? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Aiid  there  were  three  reliefs  of  four  men  each.  Now^,  do  you 
know  whether  all  those  men  were  present  there  at  the  guardhouse 
that  night  when  you  fell  out  after  the  firing  commenced,  and  you  were 
ordered  to  fall  in?  Can  you  tell  whether  they  were  all  there,  or  do 
you  not  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  of  them  being  absent  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  guns  inspected  at  any  time  after  the  firing,  and  if  so, 
when,  and  where?-- A.  "ies,  sir;  they  were.  They  were  inspected  at 
reveille  next  morning,  or  about  6  o'clock. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  Captain  Macklin,  the  officer  of  the  da3^ 

Q.  "W^iat  kind  of  an  inspection  was  that ;  I  mean  was  it  of  the  whole 
guard? — A.  Yos,  sir;  of  the  whole  guard. 

Q.  All  turned  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  all  were  present  at  that  time  or  not? — 
A,  Yes,  sir;  all  were  present. 

Q.  WTiat  kind  of  an  inspection  was  it,  a  careful  inspection  ? — A.  Y^es, 
sir;  a  very  careful  inspection  next  morning. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  it?  Did  they  find  any  dirty  guns? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  never  found  any  dirty  guns. 

Q.  The  gims  were  all  clean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  any  after  you  went  back  to  the  guardhouse  that 
night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  slept  any  after  I  went  back. 

Q.  You  were  awake  all  the  rest  of  the  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kept  you  awake? — A.  The  excitement  before  that.  I 
thought  it  wasn't  advisable  to  go  back  to  sleep. 

Q.  Y"ou  (lid  not  what  ? — A.  1  did  not  think  it  was  advisable  for  me 
to  go  back  to  sleep  after  all  of  that. 
.    Q.  You  remained  awake? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  so  situated  in  relation  to  the  men  that  you  could  have 
seen  them  at  an}'  time  during  the  night  if  they  were  cleaning  the  guns 
or  doing  something  of  that  kind? — A.  The  men  of  the  company? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  the  men  of  the  guard. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(5.  Did  anyone  clean  any  guns  around  the  guardhouse  that  night? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  any  other  place;  any  of  the  guard? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  could  not  have  cleaned  a  gun  without  your  knowing  about 
it? — A.  No,  sLi-;  I  saw  that  all  the  guns  were  back  there  in  the  guard- 
house— that  is,  the  guns  of  the  guard. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  clean  a  gun? — A.  It  takes  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutes  to  clean  a  gun;  that  is  according  to  how  dirty 
the  gun  IS. 

Q.  And  1  suppose  it  also  depends  on  how  expert  the  soldier  is? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  to  have  all  the  facilities,  such  as  a  cleaning  rod? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand. 

Q.  And  water,  and  so  on  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  clean  one  of  those  gims,  so  that  it  would  pass  inspec- 
tion after  it  liad  been  fired  a  half  a  dozen  times,  in  the  dark,  without 
fight? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  you  could. 

Q.  You  have  got  to  have  light,  and  you  have  got  to  have  some 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  have  got  to  look  through  them,  you 
know. 

Q.  You   have    to   clean   the   chamber? — A.  Yes,   sir;  you   could 
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clean  the  barrel  in  the  dark,  but  you  could  not  get  the  powder  out  of 
the  chamber. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  did  have? — ^A.  ho,  sir. 

O.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect,  or  ever  did 
lead  you  to  suspect,  any  member  of  your  battalion  of  being  connected 
with  the  shootmg? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  to  tell  anybody  all  you  know  about  this  mat- 
ter?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  12  men  who  were  arrested? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  arrested  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  faciUties  at  the  guardhouse  to  clean  guns 
with? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  rods  and  the  salsoda  and  the  rags  and  things  that 
you  usually  use  in  cleaning  guns;  were  there  any  such  things  about 
the  guardhouse  that  the  men  nad  ready  access  to  ? — A.  No,  sir;  there 
was  nothing  there  to  clean  guns  with  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  When  this  inspection  took  place,  some  of  the  men  were  still  at 
their  post,  were  they  not;  and  did  the  whole  guard  appear  there  for 
this  inspection? — A.  Next  morning? 

Q.  Yes;  this  inspection  about  6  o'clock?  Reveille,  I  think  you 
said  it  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  men  on  post  at  that  time  ? — A.  There  was  one 
man  on  post. 

Q.  Onlv  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ami  the  rest  of  them  were  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  was  that  one  man? — A.  He  was  on  No.  1  post  at  the 
guardhouse. 

Q.  Had  the  guard  been  withdrawn  from  post  No.  2  down  at  the 
barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  post  No.  4  at  the  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  from  the  oflBcers'  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  guard  at  the  officers'  quarters? — A.  Not  at 
that  time.  There  was  omy  four  posts,  and  the  other  three  had  been 
withdrawn. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  gun  of  the  man  on  guard  at  post  No. 
1  was  inspected? — A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  Where  was  post  No.  1 — right  at  the  guardhouse?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
post  No.  1  was  right  at  the  guardhouse. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  In  answer  to  a  question,  as  I  understand,  Corporal,  you  said  that 
the  barrel  of  a  gun  could  be  cleaned  in  the  dark,  but  you  could  not 
clean  the  chamber  satisfactorily? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  that  correctly;  that  is  right,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
say  that  you  could  clean  the  barrel  of  a  gim  in  the  dark,  but  you  could 
not  get  the  powder  out  of  the  chamber.  It  is  possible  to  clean  the 
barrel  in  the  dark. 
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Q.  It  would  take  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  to  clean  a 
gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  say,  it  would  depend  upon  how  dirty  the  gun  was  I — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  firing  of  the  gun  ? — A.  A  gun  bein^  fired  ? 

Q.  Yes;  a  few  times — say  once — would  it  be  dirty  then? — ^A.Ye8, 
sir. 

Q.  Just  as  dirty  as  if  it  had  been  fired  a  half  a  dozen  times) — k. 
No,  sir;  there  wouldn't  be  as  much  powder  in  it,  but  it  would  take 
as  long  to  clean  it. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  not  make  any  special  difference  how  many 
times  a  gun  has  been  fired  ? — A.  It  would  take  longer  to  get  the  powder 
out  of  a  gun  that  had  been  fired  ten  or  fifteen  times  than  out  of  one 
that  has  just  been  fired  once. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  there  would  be  more  powder  in  it. 

Q.  After  the  firing,  does  not  each  charge  loosen  up  the  powder — 
every  charge — and  is  not  the  powder  that  lodges  in  the  gun  from  the 
first  discharge  the  principal  annoyance? — A.  No,  sir.  The  more 
times  you  fire  the  gun  the  more  powder  there  is  in  it. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  discharge  a  gun  five  times,  there  is  more  powder 
than  if  you  discharge  it  only  once? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  liarder  to  clean  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  ten  times  than  after  five  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  inspection  made  by  Captain  MackUn  on  the  morning  of 
August  14 — how  was  that  inspection  made? — A.  The  guard  was 
formed,  and  the  officer  of  the  day,  Captain  Macklin,  he  just  inspected 
the  arms  and  then  the  men. 

Q.  It  has  been  some  time  since  I  went  through  inspection.  What 
is  the  rule  for  a  man?  You  come  to  attention,  do  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  are  called,  you  come  to  the  front? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  pass  your  gun  to  the  inspecting  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  looks  at  it  and  passes  it  bacjk  to  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  passes  on  to  the  next? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  way  it  was  done  that  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  the  way  it  was  done  that  morning. 

Q.  How  loner  did  it  take  him  to  make  this  inspection? — A.  I  don't 
know  exactly  how  long  it  taken  him,  but  it  tanen  him  a  long  while 
to  make  it.     It  was  a  very  careful  inspection  that  he  made. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  men  on  guard  were  from  half  past  3 
up  until  half  past  6  on  the  morning  of  August  14 — that  is,  the 
morning  of  the  night  following  the  shooting? — A.  Do  I  know  where 
all  the  men  was? 

Q.  Y'^es. — A.  Between  half  past  2  and  half  past  6? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Why,  they  were  all  at  the  guardhouse  from  3  o'clock 
up  until  6  o'clock  tlie  next  morning. 

Q.  You  kept  watch  of  the  guns? — A.  Who,  me? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  guns  were  all  there  in  the  racks.  I  never  kept 
particular  wat<5h  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  in  racks? — A.  No.  sir;  we  didn't  have  no  gun  racks 
at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  No;  that  is  what  I  assumed.  What  do  you  mean  by  sayinff 
that  thoy  were  in  the  racks? — A.  There  is  a  little  rack  in  the  guant 
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house  that  the  men  can  put  their  guns  into.  It  isn't  large  enough 
to  hold  all  the  guns. 

Q.  A  kind  of  a  rest? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  kind  of  a  rest. 

Q.  And  the  guns  were  placed  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time? — A.  Just  as  soon  as  the  guard  was  dismissed 
from  the  formation — prior  to  that. 

Q.  When  you  went  over  to  the  officers'  quarters  at  the  direction 
of  Major  Penrose;  that  was  after  the  firing  had  all  ceased,  was  it 
not?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  after  the  firing  had  ceased. 

Q.  You  were  awakened  by  the  call  to  arms,  were  you  not? — ^A. 
When  ? 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  13th,  the  time  of  this  firing. — A.  You  say 
I  was 

Q.  Were  you  awakened  by  the  call  to  arms? — A.  No,  sir;  I  woke 
before  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded. 

Q.  In  your  affidavit  sworn  to  before  Captain  Lyon  on  the  25tli 
day  of  September,  1906,  you  say: 

I  was  waked  up  by  *'  caU  to  amis ''  sounding.     I  went  out  and  fell  in  ranks. 

Do  you  think  that  is  correct,  or  what  would  be  your  best  judg- 
ment now?  That  is  all  we  want.  Corporal. — ^A.  I  heard  the  first 
two  or  three  shots.  That  was,  I  suppose,  about  twenty  seconds  before 
call  to  arms  was  sounded. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  heard  the  first  two  or 
three  shots  ?  You  mean  the  first  two  or  three  shots  after  you  awoke  ? — 
A.  The  shots  woke  me.     I  never  heard  the  shots  before  I  woke. 

Q.  No;  of  course  not.  I  didn't  ask  you  that — ^but  you  were 
awakened  by  the  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  call  to  arms  was  after  you  awoke?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  firing  when  you  awoke? — ^A.  When  I  awoke? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  From  the  sound  of  it,  it  was  over  in  the  city  of 
Brownsville. 

Q.  Please,  Corporal,  point  out  on  the  map,  according  to  your  best 
judgment,  the  direction  it  was  in  and  the  location.  Just  take  the 
pointer  there  and  point  on  the  map. — ^A.  In  my  best  judgment  the 
firing  was  j)rincipally  right  along  here  [indicating]. 

(J.  That  is  along  about  Fourteenth  street  and  m  the  alley  between 
Elizabeth  street  and  Washington  street  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  The  dark  building  there  marked  with  a  large  red  figure  "2," 
which  is  designated  here  on  the  map  as  the  Cowan  House;  you  see 
that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  the  firing  be  with  reference  to  that  house,  would  you 
say? — A.  The  firing  was  right  near  this  house  here. 

Q.  That  is  the  Cowan  House  that  I  pointed  to  as  the  Cowan  House 
No.  2  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  firing  you  heard  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  first 
came  over  I  could  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns. 

Q.  You  were  standing  then  between  the  barracks  B  and  C? — 
A.   les,  sir;  and  I  was  the  first  over  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  any  shelter -at  all?— A.  No,  sir.  I  was  going 
to  take  shelter,  though,  but  the  commanding  officer  called  me.  That 
is  the  reason  tnat  I  aidn't  take  shelter. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  to  remain  right  ttiexe'^ — k.  X«a^%\i» 
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Q.  The  finng  was  in  what  direction? — ^A.  It  was  in  the  same  direct 
tion  that  I  have  shown  you  there. 

Q.  But  I  mean  was  it  toward  the  barracks  or  from  the  bar- 
racks?—A.  It  was  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "from  the  barracks?"  I  don't  want  to 
misunderstand  you. — ^A.  Ine  firing — I  say  from  the  gun  it  was 
toward  the  barracks. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is,  it  was  elevated  toward  the  barracks. 

Q.  Toward  the  barracks  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many,  to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  were  engaged 
in  that  shooting? — A.  The  party  that  I  saw  there? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  seemed  as  though  there  were  about  four. . 

Q.  Four?— A.  Yes,  sil". 

Q.  Now,  you  say  ''the  party  that  you  saw  there."  Did  you  mean 
by  that  that  you  saw  some  men? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  see  the  men. 

Q.  I  assume  not.  It  was  simply  by  the  flashes  of  the  guns? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  shots  in  all  ? — A.  In  all  that  I  heard  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  suppose,  I  would  judge  it  to  be,  about  200  shots. 

Q.  And  were  those  shots  from  practically  the  same  place  or  did 
they  change  location? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  changed  location.  There 
was  firing  m  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  have  pointed  out  the  Cowan  House.  Look 
now  at  this  on  the  comer  of  about  Thirteenth  street  and  the  alley, 
where  you  see  the  figures  "5-00.*'  That  is  the  Miller  Hotel.  You 
knew  where  the  Miller  Hotel  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  seem  to  be  over  in  that  direction — that  way? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  other  firing  did. 

Q.  And  along  that  alley  as  far  as  you  could  see  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  the  firing  receded  from  the  Cowan  house  toward  the 
Miller  Hotel,  and  yet  was  it  aimed,  as  far  as  you  could  see,  at  the 
barracks? — A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  never  saw  very  much 
of  the  firing.  I  heard  lots  of  it,  but  I  couldn't  see  it.  But  the 
flashes  from  the  guns  I  saw  seemed  as  though  they  were  elevated  up 
over  the  barracks. 

Q.  Of  course,  standing  between  barracks  B  and  C,  here,  as  you 
have  stated,  that  would  place  you  nearly  up  opposite,  directly  oppo- 
site, this  alley,  between  what  we  know  as  Elizaoeth  street  and  Wash- 
ington street,  would  it  not  ?    That  is  the  alley. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  give  you  a  view  down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  this  shooting  receded  from  the  barracks  toward  the  Miller 
Hotel,  it  still  continued — the  flash  and  the  firing— to  be  towards  the 
barracks? — A.  I  never — I  just  seen  the  flash.  1  never  saw  all  iJie 
firing. 

O.  I  know.  But  as  far  as  you  could  tell,  it  appeared  to  continue 
back  that  way  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  never  seen  much  of  it.  I  heard  lots 
of  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  How  many  flashes  did  you  see,  perhaps? — ^A.  About  ten,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  They  were  somewhere  in  the*  neighborhood  of  the  Cowan  House  ?— 
A.   1  es,  su*. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  When  you  were  going  down,  in  obedience  to  orders,  from  the 
guardhouse  to  the  position  you  took  between  barracks  B  and  C,  did 
you  hear  any  other  shooting  from  any  other  part  of  the  city  than  that 
you  have  spoken  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  1  heard  some  shooting  when  I 
was  going  from  the  ^ardhouse,  and  then  afterwards!  could  hear 
some  shooting  down  m  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 

Q.  What  do  vou  mean  by  the  "lower  part  of  the  city?"  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  BrownsviUe,  and  the  committee  are  not  acquainted 
with  it. — ^A.  Down  about  Twelfth  street — away,  down  there. 

Q.  Twelfth;  that  is  marked  on  the  map?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  shooting  seem  to  be  from  rifles? — ^A.  It  was  a  kind  of 
mixture;  it  seemed  from  a  caliber  twenty-two  up  to  a  forty-five. 

Q.  In  this  afiidavit  to  which  you  have  had  your  attention  called, 
page  172  of  Senate  Document  No.  155,  in  speaking  of  the  firing  you 
are  made  to  say: 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  rifles  of  some  kind  that  was  being  fired. 

A.  That  was  the  flashes  I  saw  coming  over  toward  the  barracks. 
These  other  I  spoke  of  was  the  reports. 

Q.  I  will  read  this,  so  that  you  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  it.  This 
affidavit  makes  you  say: 

When  I  got  over  there  I  met  the  commanding  officer,  and  he  ordered  me  to  remain 
where  I  was — between  B  and  C  Company's  quarters. 

That  is  true,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  [Reading:] 

I  could  see  the  flashes  and  they  seemed  to  be  shooting  toward  B  Company's  quarten. 

Is  that  right? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  [Reading:] 

About  three  men  were  firing  there. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

I  could  hear  some  firing,  but  could  not  tell  where  it  was  at. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

I  am  sure  it  wasn't  inside  the  wall. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  rifles  of  some  kind  that  was  being  fired. 

Was  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  correct. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

I  think  they  was  Winchesters. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  ask  to  have  this  affidavit  inserted  in  full  at 
thispoint  in  the  record. 

(Tne  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Ray  Burdett,  a 
corporal  of  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who,  being  ouly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says,  as  follows: 

*  'When  the  firing  began  on  the  night  of  August  13, 1906, 1  was  on  guazd.    I^w^v3l«^«^ 
on  a  bunk  inside  the  guardhouse.    I  was  waked  up  \)>7  ^  csSi  \a  vnsa^  v»9CQd&sQ%«  ^ 
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went  out  and  fell  in  ranks. .  The  commander  of  the  guard  sent  me  with  two  men  on: 
toward  where  the  firing  was  taking  place.  The  firing  seemed  to  be  over  the  wall,  jut 
in  rear  of  B  Companv's  quarters.  The  commander  of  the  guard  had  ordered  me  to  go 
to  sentinel  No.  2,  wno  had  fired  and  called  the  guard.  \Vnen  I  got  over  there  I  met 
the  commanding  officer,  and  he  ordered  me  to  remain  where  I  was — ^between  B  and  G 
Company's  quarters.  I  could  see  the  flashes  and  they  seemed  to  be  shooting  toward 
B  Company's  quarters.  About  three  men  were  firing  there.  I  could  hear  some  moie 
firing,  but  could  not  tell  where  it  was  at.  I  am  sure  it  wasn't  inside  the  wall.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  rifles  of  some  kind  that  was  being  fired.  I  think  they  was  WinchesteiB. 
It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  any  persons.  I  have  no  idea  who  did  the  firing. 
After  firing  had  ceased  the  commanding  officer  sent  me  and  my  two  men  over  to  tfie 
officers'  line  as  a  euard,  and  I  remained  over  there  where  the  ladies  were. 
*  'And  further  the  deponent  saith  not. 

**Ray  Burdbit, 
*  *  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry," 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  this  25th  day  of  September, 
1906. 

Samubl  p.  Lton, 
Captain  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Summary  Court. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  did  you  have  that  night? — ^A.  Wt 
had  ball  ammunition. 

Q.  What  is  known  as  the  ball  cartridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yours  was  Company  B  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ball  ammunition  is  such  as  you  use  on  target  practice  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  such  as  is  used  in  battle  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  the  same  ammunition  that  the  rest  of  them  had? — k. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  w^as  this  ball  cartridge  issued  to  you — to  vour  company? — 
A.  It  was  issued  in  Nebraska,  before  we  left  Fort  Kiobrara. 

Q.  And  you  had  it  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  in  camp  and  on  guard  duty  how  did  you  carrv  your  ammu- 
nition— in  the  McKeever  box,  such  as  the  one  right  there.  Corporal 
[indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir — w^ell,  that  is,  the  box  w^e  use  with  the  full- 
dress  uniform. 

Q.  The  McKeever  box? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  had  what  is  known 
as  a  suspender  belt.     We  wear  that  with  a  field  imiform. 

Q.  Wnich  is  called  the  web  belt?  It  is  the  same  thing,  is  it  not? — 
A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  same  thing. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  same  thing? — A.  No,  sir.  The  suspender  belt 
is  worn  with  the  drab  uniform;  the  field  imiform. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  suspender  belt  has  pockets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  in  the  w-eb  belt  that  you  just  spoke  of  you  put  the  car- 
tridge in  a  thimble? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  suspender  has  pockets. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  It  was  the  ball  cartridge  you  were  armed  with;  that  was  your 
ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  firing  continue  there? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  exactly  how  long  it  continued,  but  I  suppose  it  continued  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  During  that  time  did  you  hear  any  fast  riding  of  horses  any- 
where there! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  While  at  the  guardhouse,  or  while  going  to  your  po8itio& 
between  B  and  C  barracks "l — X,  'So,  stt\  xvws3ML^<A>(>cvftVkM^^ 
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Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  heard  by  vou? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  command  given  by  anyone  to  cease  firing? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  the  commanding  officer.  He  gave  the  command 
as  he  was  coming  across  the  parade  ground.  He  first  gave  the  com- 
mand "Cease  ming,"  and  then  he  gave  the  command  '*Soimd 
assembly." 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Soimd  what? — A.  Assembly. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  So  that  we  may  understand  it,  and  not  be  confused,  who  gave 
the  command — ^Major  Penrose,  the  commanding  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what? — A.  He  gave  the  command,  **Soimd  the 
assembly.'* 

Q.  Soimd  the  assembly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  sounding  the  assembly? — A.  Assemble 
means,  you  know,  for  all  the  soldiers  to  assemble  together,  and  they 
have  a  call  that  thev  blow  that  is  called  the  assembly,  and  when  they 
blow  that  call  all  rail  in  together.  If  they  are  scattered  out  any- 
where they  all  assemble  together. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  call  to  arms,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was 
when  I  was  en  route  to  the  place  where  I  met  him. 

Q.  That  sound  of  assembly  is  a  call  to  all  the  members  to  get 
together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  prepare  for  action,  or  whatever  it  may  be? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  of  their  ordering  the  men  into  the  camp — into  the 
barracks — on  the  night  of  the  13th,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  an  unusual  order,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  you  had  been  out — could  be  out — in  the  city 
until  11  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  reported  for  what  you  call  the  check  call? — 
A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  simply  to  check  off? — ^A.  To  see  if  all  were  present. 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  understand  why  it  was  that  you  were  ordered 
in  at  8  o'clock  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  imderstand  it. 

Q.  Were  you  told  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  anv  trouble  that  any  of  the  members  of 
either  of  the  companies  had  had  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  I  heard  of  some 
trouble  that  Private  Reid  of  Company  C  had ;  he  had  a  Httle  trouble. 

Q.  That  was  the  man  who  was  pushed  off  the  gang  plank? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  pushed  off  a  boat. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  heard  about  Newton's  trouble? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  hit  in  the  head? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a  little  fight 
downtown. 

Q.  And  then  you  heard  that  the  men  were  not  permitted  to  drink 
in  the  saloons? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  talked  over  among  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pretty  generally  among  the  soldiers? — ^A.  Conversing  about 
this? 

Q.  Yes;  conversing  about  this. — ^A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  men  had  a  saloon  startea  finally  by  Allison,  or 
Allison  started  a  saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  discharged  soldiers 
opened  a  saloon. 
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Q.  The  morning  after  the  shooting  you  knew  that  it  was  said  thU 
it  was  ammunition  such  as  was  usea  by  your  soldiers  that  had  been 
found,  did  you  not,  down  in  Brownsyille? — ^A,  Sir? 

(The  question  was  repeated  by  the  stenographer.) 

By  Senator  Warner: 

C^.  Empty  shells,  and  clips,  and  bullets? — ^A.  I  neyer  heard  any- 
thing of  tnat  until  the  next  day  afterwards. 

Q.  I  mean  the  next  dajr.     lou  heard  it  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  examine  the  barracks  at  all,  or  ask  any  of  the 
noncommissioned  officers  to  see  if  any  of  the  bullets  had  8truc*k  any  (tf 
the  barracks? — A.  I  looked  myself  and  couldn't  see  anything. 

Q.  You  couldn't  see  any  mark  whatever? — ^A.  No,  su*. 

Q.  Were  you  down  in  town  after  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  until  we 
marched  through  there,  going  away. 

Q.  You  were  kept  close  in  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
[.  All  that  you  Know  of  what  was  done  in  town  was  what  you  saw 
le  papers  and  what  you  may  have  been  told? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  all  I  know. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  The  day  you  went  on  duty  with  your  four  men,  being  corporal  of 
the  guard — you  went  on  duty  with  four  men,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  relief. 

Q.  That  is  called  a  relief? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  went  off  duty  at  9.30; 
you  staved  on  duty  from  7.30  to  9.30? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  what  was  yom*  post?— A.  I  was  corporal  of  the  guard.  I  have 
no  post. 

Q.  I  mean  the  fom*  men.  Did  you  have  them  stationed  at  the 
different  posts? — A.  I  had  three  reliefs  and  my  three  privates  that 
were  in  each  of  the  reliefs,  of  course,  they  occupied  all  the  posts. 

Q.  At  9.30  you  went  off  duty?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  your  three  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  from  9.30  until  you  went  to  bed — ^what  timet — 
A.  After  my  relief  came  off? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

Q.  You  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  you  went  to  sleep? — ^A.  I  suppose  I 
went  to  sleep  soon  after,  about  9.30,  and  I  slept  aoout  a  half  an  hour, 
and  we  had  to  send  patrols  around,  you  know,  and  I  had  to  get  up. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  that  you  had  to  send  patrols  aroimd?— A. 
My  patrol  I  was  in  charge  of  went  out  at  10  o  clock  and  returned 
at  10.30. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  send  out  on  patrol? — ^A.  Two  men  and 
myself  went  out  together. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go? — A.  I  patrolled  the  first  street,  right  out- 
side the  wall;  the  wall  fence  there. 

Q.  That  was  at  10.30,  and  then  you  returned  and  went  to  sleep? — 
A.  I  returned  at  10.30. 

Q.  When  you  returned  to  the  guardhouse,  how  many  men  did  you 
find  there?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  find  at  the  guardhouse  when  yoo 
returned  at  10.30? — A.  I  never  counted  the  men  at  10.30,  but  there 
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was  some  one  in  all  of  the  bunks.  I  never  counted  them  to  see  if  they 
were  all  there.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  that  you  recognized  when  you  came  back 
there? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  ? — ^A.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  and  Corporal 
Wheeler. 

Q.  Where  was  Corporal  Wheeler? — ^A.  He  was  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Asleep? — A.  When  I  retmned ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bimk  when  I 
returned  with  my  patrol. 

Q.  What  corporal  was  out  then  patroling? — A.  When  I  retiuned? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  When  I  came  back  Corporal  Franklin  went  out.  I 
am  not  sure  about  that.  I  am  not  sure  about  what  corporal  went  out 
when  I  came  back. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  Corporal  Wheeler  was  in  his  bunk? — -A.  Cor- 
poral Wheeler  was  at  the  guardhouse  when  I  went  out. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  or  the  second  time  that  you  went  out? — 
A.  The  first  time? 

Q.  How  about  the  second  time  ? — A.  I  only  went  out  once. 

Q.  I  understood  that  you  went  out  and  came  back  about  9.30. — ^A. 
9.30? 

Q.  And  then  you  went  out  again  and  got  back  at  10.30? — ^A.  My 
relief  came  off  ?uard  at  9.30,  ana  then  I  was  sent  out  on  patrol — witn 
the  extra  patrol — something  that  had  not  been  going  on. 

Q.  Who  sent  you  out,  Sergeant  Reid? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  officer  of 
the  day. 

Q.  Wlio  was  that? — A.  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — A.  About  10  o^clock. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  was  that  the  time  you  saw  this  man 
Wheeler? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? — ^A.  He  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his 
bunk  when  I  returned. 

Q.  About  half  past  10? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  half  past  10. 

Q.  He  had  his  clothes  on? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  his  clothes  on. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  there  with  him? — ^A.  I  saw  two  or 
three  other  men,  but  1  can't  call  their  names. 

Q.  Were  they  all  in  their  bunks  except  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there 
was  some  of  them  walking  around  and  some  sitting  on  the  side  of 
their  bunks. 

Q.  Was  that  unusual  ? — A.  No,  sir  •  they  can  stand  up  and  exercise 
themselves  and  run  around  the  guardhouse.  They  don't  have  to  lay 
in  their  bunks  aU  the  time. 

Q.  What  time  should  Wheeler  have  come  off  duty? — ^A.  I  disre- 
member  now  just  what  time  it  was. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  You  said  vou  thought  a  man  could  clean  a  gun  in  the  dark. 
Now.  with  the  facilities  you  had  in  the  guardhouse,  if  you  had  any, 
for  cleaning  guns,  could  a  man  clean  a  gun  in  the  dark  and  be  satis- 
fied that  it  would  pass  inspection?  How  could  he  tell?  You  said 
that  he  could  clean  his  barrel  in  the  dark? — ^A.  He  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Could  he  tell  whether  he  had  got  it  clean  ot  iio\,\ — k,  ^<^^5bcl\ 
be  couldn't  see  the  barrel  of  the  gun  m  tYve  A«ltVl. 
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Q.  That  is  what  I  thought.  He  had  no  facilities  there  that  you 
know  of  ?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  he  could  do  this.  I  didn't  say 
that  he  did  it,  or  anythinjg  of  the  kind. 

S.  No;  I  know  you  did  not  say  that  anybody  did  do  it,  but  you 
you  thought  a  man  could  clean  the  barrel  of  his  gun  in  the  darkt— 
A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  Would  he  know  that  it  was  clean? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  would  not 
know,  but  he  could  judge.  I  could  take  a  gun  rod  and  two  or  three 
nice  rags  and  take  the  powder  out  of  the  barrel  and  it  would  not  be 
dirty,  but  the  powder,  some  of  it,  would  still  be  in  it.  But  it  would 
br^nten  up  the  barrel  some. 

Q.  You  nad  4  posts,  and  during  a  tour  of  duty  where  are  the  rest 
of  the  guard  ? — A.  They  remain  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Do  they  wander  over  the  reservation,  or  do  they  have  to  stay 
there? — A.  They  have  to  remain  there.  If  they  go  away  they  have 
to  get  permission  to  go  to  quarters. 

Q.  When  they  come  off  the  post  they  all  sleep  in  the  guardhouse? 
They  are  not  permitted  to  sleep  at  quarters? — ^A.  No,  sir.  They  all 
sleep  at  the  guardhouse  excepting  the  orderly. 

Q.  Do  they  have  access  to  their  gims  at  all  times?  Could  they  take 
a  gun  and  do  anything  with  it?  When  they  are  not  on  post,  what 
became  of  the  rifles? — A.  The  rifles  were  there  in  the  guardnouse,  but 
they  are  not  locked  up  in  the  guardhouse.  Of  course,  you  can't  go 
out  and  take  your  gun  away  unless  you  get  permission. 

Q.  Do  the  men  nave  free  access  to  them  to  do  with  them  as  they 
please? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  wanted  one,  would  they  have  to  get  permission  to  take 
it?— A.  No,  sir;  you  can't  pick  your  gun  up  and  go  all  over  the  res- 
ervation as  you  please.     They  have  rules  ana  some  kind  of  regulations. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

(^.  They  could  violate  the  rules  and  take  them? — ^A.  They  could 
do  it,  but  they  would  not  get  very  far. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  In  what  time  did  you  go  from  the  guardhouse  on  down  to  answer 
the  call  of  the  guard  at  post  No.  2?  Did  you  go  at  double  time  or 
common  time?— A.  I  went  in  double  time. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Just  one  more  question.  You  knew  Mr.  Voshelle,  the  corral 
boss?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Q.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  Brownsville  he  was  living  in  at  the 
time  of  tne  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  part  of  the 
city  he  was  living  in. 

Q.  You  never  were  at  his  house? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  never  were  at  his  house? — A.  No,  sir.  I  knew  where  he 
was  working,  but  I  didn't  know  where  he  lived. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Bulkelet: 

Q.  Did  you  answer  the  call  of  the  guard  at  the  gate  when  you 
were  sent  down  there? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  When  the  guard  called  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard 'and  dis- 
charged his  piece,  did  you  answer  that;  was  that  post  at  the  gatef — 
A.  It  was  right  near  the  gate. 
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Q.  Right  near  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  ^ot  down  there? — ^A.  I  was  ordered 
to  report  down  there  to  the  sentinel,  by  him  discharging  his  piece 
and  giving  the  alarm,  and  I  met  the  commanding  officer,  and  he  told 
me  to  remain  where  I  was. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  there. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  I  misunderstood  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ANTHONY  FBANKLIN  (GOLOBBB). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Foraker.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  Anthony  Franklin. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry 
in  Au^st  of  last  year  while  it  was  stationed  at  BrownsviUe? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — ^A.  Company  B,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  in  Company  B? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  was  corporal  of  Company  B. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  into  the  record  at  this  point  the 
official  record  of  Corporal  Anthony  Franklin  as  furnished  by  the  War 
Department  as  found  at  page  247  of  Senate  Document  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

ANTHONY  FRANKUN. 

Enlisted  September  29,  1894;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  September  28,  1897,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
good. 

Reenlisted  September  29, 1897;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  September  28,  1900,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
very  good. 

Enlisted  February  12,  1901;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Companv  L,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  February  11,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  good. 

Enlisted  August  18, 1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporstl  of  Comjmny  B, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  22,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Army? — ^A.  About  eleven  years,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  regiment  in  Cuba? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  battles  in  Cuba? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  on  duty  the  night  of  August  13th  when 
the  firing  occurred?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  guard  that  night. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  native  of? — ^A.  Virginia,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  enlist  from  Virginia? — A.  No,  sir:  I  enlisted  from  New 
York  City. 

Q.  From  New  York  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  yom*  first  enlistment  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  duty  that  night.  Who  were  on  duty  with  you — 
what  noncommissiouM  officers  were  on  duty  with  you? — ^A.  Ser- 
geant Reid,  of  Company  B;  Corporal  Wheeler,  of  Company  D;  Cor- 
poral Biu'dett,  of  Company  B.  That  is  all  the  noncommissioned 
officers. 

Q.  That  is  three  noncommissioned  officers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Besides  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  other  men  were  on  duty? — ^A.  How  many? 
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Q.  Was  there  a  musician  t — ^A.  One  musician  of  C!ompany  D. 

Q.  That  was  Hoytt  Robinson  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  you,  altogether? — A.  Seventeen,  all  told. 

Q.  Twelve  privates,  then  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Divided  into  three  reliefs,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  four  men  each? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  as  corporal,  had  charge  of  one  relief? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  relief  was  that  ? — ^A.  The  third  rehef . 

Q.  Whattimedidyougoonduty  with  your  rehef  that  night?  What 
hours  were  you  on,  and  what  hours  off? — ^A.  The  reUefs  got  mixed  up 
on  account  of  us  having  the  patrol;  and  some  of  the  reliefs,  they 
wasn't  ready  to  go  on  duty,  because  they  were  on  patrol. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "patrol?*' — ^A.  We  sent  the  patrol  out  in 
town  that  night. 

Q.  Who  sent  you  out? — ^A.  The  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  fore  part  of  the  night. 

Q.  What  time  were  you  sent  out  on  patrol  duty? — ^A.  Seven 
o'clock.. 

Q.  Seven  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  came  back  and  reported. 

Q.  Where  were  you  sent  ?  Where  did  you  go  ? — ^A.  I  was  sent  out  in 
town  to  patrol  and  see  if  there  was  any  soldiers  out  there,  and  if  so  to 
bring  them  in. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go?  Did  the  captain  tell  you  where  to  go? — A. 
Yes.  sir;  he  told  me  to  go  out  in  town  about  nve  or  six  blocks  and 
circle  around  and  then  come  back  through  the  parts  where  the  sol- 
diers generally  were  and  bring  in  all  the  soldiers  I  seen  out  there  on 
pass  or  not  on  pass. 

O.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  ordered  to  bring  the  soldiers  in  I — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  ordered  to  be  in  by  8  o'clock  that  night,  were 
they  not?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mayor  had  waited  on  Major  Penrose 
and  had  told  him  that  he  must  have  his  men  in  that  night  or  that  they 
would  get  killed  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  that  sort? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  time  you  went  on  that  night,  if  you  can,  with  your 
reUef  ? — A.  I  went  on  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sir. 

8.  But  this  night — when  was  the  firing?— A.  The  firing  was  about 
-past  12,  or  1  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  occurred? — ^A.  I  was  in  the 
guardhouse. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  relief  on  duty? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  off  duty? — ^A.  T^es,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  had  your  come  off  duty? — ^A.  Came  off  duty  at  half 
past  2  that  evening. 

Q.  What? — A.  At  half  past  2  that  evening. 

Q.  Had  you  not  been  on  post  since  half  past  2?  (After  a  pauaa^) 
I  am  talking  about  the  night  of  the  13th,wnen  the  firing  occurred. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  on  at  half  past  2  that  evening  and  then  camecff 
at  half  past  3. 

Q.  How  long:  would  you  be  on  duty? — A.  Twelve  hours,  sir;  twenty- 
four  hours,  rather. 
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Q.  No;  I  mean  on  post? — ^A.  Two  hours. 

Q.  Yourrelief  wouldbeontwohonrs?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  oflF  four? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  two  and  off  four.  Your  relief  was  not  on  post  when  the 
firing  occurred? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  guardhouse,  did  you  say? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  your  men  who  constituted  your  relief?  Where 
were  they? — ^A.  They  were  in  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  In  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  four  men  who  constituted  your  relief?    Can  you 

five  their  names? — A.  I  don't  know  all  the  names  at  the  present  time, 
here  was  Private  Conyers,  of  Company  B,  for  one. 

Q.  Who  were  the  others,  if  you  know? — ^A.  And  Private  Lawrence 
Daniel. 

Q.  Lawrence  Daniel? — A.  Yes.  sir;  of  Company  B. 

Q.  They  were  both  in  your  relief  ?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  others  were,  the  other  two? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  they  belonged  to  some  other  company.     I  forget  their  names. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  were  not  on  post,  you  were  at  the  guardhouse, 
were  you  asleep  or  awake  when  this  firing  occurred?— A.  I  was  asleep 
when  the  first  firing  was. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  awake? — A.  I  was  awakened  by  the  firing. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  when  you  got  awake? — A.  The  first  man  I 
seen  was  Sergeant  Reid. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? — A.  He  was  hollering,  ** Outside,  the 
guard." 

Q.  He  was  calling  in,  **  Outside,  guard  ? " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  else  did  you  see  ? — ^A.  I  seen  several  of  them  as  I  came 
out. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  you  saw  the  other  nonconmiissioned  officers. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  Corporal  Wheeler.  He  was  standiiig  in  the  sally 
port.  I  saw  Corporal  Burdett,  who  was  coming  out  just  about  the 
same  time  I  was. 

Q.  So  that  you  saw  all  the  noncommissioned  officers  there? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Reid  and  Burdett  and A.  And  Wheeler. 

Q.  And  Wheeler  and  yourself.    That  would  be  four? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  musician  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing?— A.  He  was  getting  ready  to  go  out  when 
I  came  out. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms  sounded? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  sounded  it,  and  how  did  that  come  to  happen? — ^A.  The 
sergeant  of  the  arms  gave  the  order  to  the  musician  to  sound  the  call 
to  arms. 

Q.  The  sergeant  told  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  order  given  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  tell  us  what  nappened  when  you  got  outside;  waa 
the  guard  formed  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  guard  was  formed. 

Q.  How  many  men  fell  into  the  ranks? — A.  Thirteen,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Thirteen. 

Q.  Thirteen?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  12 — 12  in  the  ranks. 

Q.  Did  you  have  12  there?— A.  We  had  13  at  the  gaardlv<\\sai^^ ^Sl 
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told,  but  Corporal  Wheeler,  he  didn't  fall  in  with  the  guard.  He  was 
on  watch.     He  stood  in  the  sally  port. 

Q.  There  were  4  out  on  post,  were  there  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  there  be  12,  then?  Who  were  thejr?  There  would 
be  eight  privates. — ^A.  Eight  privates,  3  noncommissioned  officers, 
and  1  musician. 

Q.  Were  they  all  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobodv  missing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  d.0  you  mow  they  were  aU  there?  Did  you  see  them 
yoiu^elf  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  verified  them. 

Q.  Hedid  veri^  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  called  the  roll. 

Q.  Does  he  call  the  roll  of  the  guard  when  he  orders  tihiein  out  in 
that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  call  the  roll  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  all  answered  to  their  names? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next? — ^A.  After  he  did  that  he  sent  Corporal 
Burdett  and  a  file  of  guards  down  to  the  company  to  see  if  he  could 
find  out  what  was  the  trouble  there. 

Q.  Go  on. — ^A.  And  then  he  sent  a  private  over  to  wake  up  the 
officer  of  the  day,  or  to  notify  the  officer  of  the  day,  that  some  trouble 
had  occurred  at  the  barracks. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  send  on  that  work? — A,  Private  Rogers,  of  C!om- 
pany  C. 

Q.  Rogers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Company  C? — ^A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  After  he  sent  Corporal  Burdett  he  had  the 
guards  to  lie  down  there,  and  then  he  had  a  man  at  each  comer  of  the 
guardhouse,  at  the  rear,  so  that  in  case  some  one  came  up  to  challenge 
Uiem  and  find  out  who  they  were  before  they  came  to  the  guardhouse; 
and  then  he  had  the  remainder  of  the  guard  to  deploy  and  lie  down 
in  front  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  bed  any  more  that  night  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  What  time  did  you  lie  down  ? — A.  I  laid  down  about  two  and  a 
hours  afterwards. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  when  you  lay  down — you  went  to  sleep,  I  sup- 
pose.— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cleaning  of  guns  up  to  that  time  or  anything  of 
the  sort  that  occurred? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  facilities  there  for  cleaning  guns? — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Were  your  guns  inspected  before  you  came  on  guard ;  and  if  so, 
by  whom  ? — A.  1  es,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  inspected? — ^A.  They  were  inspected  by 
the  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  that  inspection? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kina  of  an  inspection  was  it,  a  careful  inspection  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  examined  the  guns  very  close. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  present  at  tnat  inspection?  If  you  know, 
tell  us. — A.  Twelve  men,  sir. 

Q.  Twelve  privates? — A.  There  were  13,  counting  the  one  that 
was  on  watch. 

Q.  State  whether  you  kept  your  men  on  post  after  Company  C 
went  on  duty  and  established  cossack  post  that  night. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  kept  them  on  post. 
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Q.  You  kept  them  all  on  post  all  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  su*. 

Q.  Well,  next  morning— now  many  were  there?  Twelve,  you 
say? — A.  Counting  the  one  that  was  on  watch,  that  made  13. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  Captain  Macklin  when  this  inspection 
was  made  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  guns  that  he  rejected? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  condition  were  the  guns? — A.  They  was  in  good  con- 
dition, I  suppose.     He  told  the  sergeant  that  was  all. 

Q.  You  were  there  with  your  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  inspected  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

3.  What  kind  of  ammunition  did  you  have  that  night? — A.  I  had 
ammunition,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  inspected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  off  guard  what  time  was  it — what  time  did  you 
come  off  duty  the  next  day?— A.  We  got  off  guard  that  day  about 
half  past  9  or  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  ? — ^A.  Then  we  had  to  go  over  to  the  adju- 
tant's office  to  give  in  our  testimony  concerning  it. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  your  statement? — ^A.  Major  Penrose, 
sir. 

Q.  In  the  adjutant's  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  present  except  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  was  some  citizens  there,  but  I  don't  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  There  were  some  citizens  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them? — ^A.  A  couple  or  three  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  soldiers  were  present  at  the  time? — ^A.  All 
the  guard,  sir,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  all  go  in  at  once? — A.  No,  sir;  one  at  a  time. 

Q.  One  at  a  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  ev-ery  man  of  the  guard  was  called  in? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  Singly,  one  after  another  ?-|-A.  Yes,  sir. 


^.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  investigation? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir.  I  guess  he  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  anybody  knew  who  dia 
it  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  all  the  information  you  had  ?7-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mow  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  your  company  who  participated  in  ' 
that  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  either  of  the  other  companies? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody 
connected  with  your  company  or  either  of  the  other  companies?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  at  any  time  to  tell  all  you  know  about 
it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  withheld  any  infonnation  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  tell  now  anything  you  know  about  it?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  as  I  understand  you? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  with  the  12  men? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  guard  was  armed  that  night  with  tbft  b«Al  caisXxA^X — ^ 
Yesj  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  the  cartridge  that  is  used  in  action  and  target  prac- 
tice?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  ha^  the  original  ammunition. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  had  the  original  ammunition,  what  do  yott 
mean? — ^A.  I  mean  the  ammunition  that  we  could  go  into  wainie 
with. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  same  ammunition  as  was  issued  to  you  at  Nio- 
brara, was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  it  all  the  time  you  were  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  Up  untQ 
after  the  shooting. 

Q.  Up  until  the  time  of  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same 

Q.  You  were  awakened  before  the  call  to  arms? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  heard  the  shooting,  then,  Corporal? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  a  soldier  some  twelve  years  or  more,  I  believe?— 
A.  Eleven  years,  sir;  on  my  eleventh  year. 

Q.  Eleven  years?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  time  of  course  you  have  practiced  yourself  in  locating 
shooting,  have  you  not — the  distance  of  the  place  it  comes  from? — 
A.  To  an  extent,  I  have. 

Q.  It  becomes  necessary  for  a  soldier  to  do  that,  does  it  not? — 
A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  up  and  guard  was  forming,  as  you  have  stated, 
where  was  the  snooting? — A.  The  shooting  was  in  town,  in  rear  or 
the  B  and  C  companies'  barracks. 

Q.  If  I  say  back  of  B  and  C  companies'  barracks,  that  is  toward 
the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  town  side. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shooting  in  any  other  part? — ^A.  I  did,  sir; 
later  on.  After  the  heavy  shootmg  was  over  I  heard  some  shots  way 
down  in  town. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  main  firing  had  all  ceased? — ^A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  different  kind  of  shooting,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Well, 
it  was  pretty  heavy  shots — it  seemed  to  be. 

Q.  But  a  different  kind  of  a  firearm  that  was  used? — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir,  about  a  different  kind  of  firearm. 

Q.  From  the  sound,  I  am  asking  you  ? — ^A.  It  soimded  as  if  it  was  a 
Winchester,  from  the  sound,  from  the  way  it  sounded. 

Q.  Which  were  the  Winchesters;  the  last  ones? — ^A.  Some  of  the 
last  shots  that  was  fired  down  in  town. 

Q.  What  did  the  first  ones  sound  like? — ^A.  They  sounded  like 
revolvers  and  Winchesters,  the  first  ones. 

Q.  Revolvers  and  Winchesters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  direction  in  which  the  shooting  was  done? — A. 
I  heard  the  direction;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  the  direction? — ^A.  Because  it  was  at  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  garrison  from  where  I  was  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? — A.  I  just  simply  heard  firing. 

Q.  What  I  want  is  this :  Could  you  determine  in  any  way  whether 
that  firing  was  toward  the  barracks  or  toward  the  town? — ^A.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  was  toward  the  town,  the  way  the  bullets  was  going 
over  the  guardhouse  where  we  was  at. 

Q.  It  would  have  to  be,  would  it  not,  if  the  bullets  passed  over  you 
that  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  the  bullets  passed  over  yoiu*  heads  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  quite  a  good  many  went  ove^T.    Of  course  it  was  quite  ^ '  '^ 
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Q.  About  how  many  bullets  woiild  you  think  passed  over  your 
head  there  ? — ^A.  I  heard  as  much  as  a  dozen  or  so,  anyway,  myself. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  the  sound  of  the  bullets  the  land  of  ammu- 
nition it  was? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  pretty  well  posted  on  that  part 
of  it. 

Q.  As  to  the  sound  of  those  bullets,  what  woiild  you  say? — A.  I 
would  say  they  soimded  like  lead  bullets. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  now?  Do  you  mean  such  as  the  ball  car- 
tridge?— A.  Yes,  sir — that  is,  the  cartridge  without  the  steel  jackets 
on  tnem. 

Q.  They  sounded  like  lead  bullets  without  the  steel  jackets? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  like  the  bullets  you  use — what  they  call  the  reduced 
cartridge  bullet? — A.  Something  like  we  use  for  hunting  big  game. 

Q.  Such  as  is  used  in  the  Army — the  reduced  cartridge  DuUet? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  sounded  Uke  those  more  than  like  the  steel-jacketed  bullet? — 
A.  It  sounded  like  lead  bullets;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  to  see  if  any  of  those  bullets 
had  struck  anywhere  in  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  did, 
sir. 

Q.  What  examination  did  you  make?^A.  I  didn't  make  any  at 
all,  but  the  officers  wus  around  there  looking,  and  some  citizens. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  without  time  to  examine  carefully,  whether  in  the 
affidavit  you  made  before  Captain  Lyon  you  stated  anything  about 
having  heard  these  bullets  passing  over  the  guardhouse? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  think  he  asked  me  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  knew  at  the  time  that  examination  was  being  made  by 
Captain  Lyon  or  Colonel  Loverinff  that  it  was  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  any  of  the  men  of  Companies  S,  C,  And  D  were  connected  with  the 
shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville  on  the  night  of  August  13,  did 
you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  examination? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  to  find  out  who  did  the  shooting,  if  possible. 

Q.  Did  vou  not  think  it  was  quite  important,  with  reference  to  who 
did  that  sfiooting,  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  shooting  was  being 
done  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  shooting  was  being  done  from  the  town  toward  the 
barracks,  that  that  would  be  important  to  show  that  it  was  citizens 
and  not  soldiers  who  were  doing  the  shooting? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  knew  that,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  mention  it?  Or  did  you  mention  it? — ^A.  Well, 
sir,  I  will  tell  you  this  way.  Lots  of  times  they  cut  you  off.  As  you 
want  to  say  sometliing,  they  will  cut  you  off  and  sav,  '*I  will  ask  you 
what  I  want  to  know.''  And  by  that  I  waited  until  he  would  ask  me 
a  question,  and  I  would  answer  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  tell  them  that  you  heard  this  shooting? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  cut  you  off? — ^A.  Most  all  of  them  cut  me  off  in  some 
respect.  They  said  .they  would  ask  me  the  questions  just  as  they 
wanted  me  to  answer  it,  and  I  never  said  any  more. 

Q.  Was  it  Colonel  Lovering  who  cut  you  off? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
it  was  Captain  Lyon. 
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Q.  Just  stat«  to  US,  because  that  is  important A.  Captain 

Lyon. 

Q.  How  (lid  Captain  Lyon  cut  you  off? — ^A.  He  said  he  would  ask 
the  Questions  just  as  he  wanted  me  to  answer  them,  so  I  didn't  say 
anytning  more;  only  what  he  asked  me,  and  what  I  knew  about  it. 

Q.  Corporal,  please  tell  us  what  caused  him  to  say  to  you  to  answer 
the  Questions  just  as  he  asked  them.  Were  you  attempting  then 
to  tell  him  that  you  heard  these  bullets  coming  from  the  townl— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  portion  of  the  time;  I  was. 

Q.  What  had  you  said  to  him  that  caused  him  to  make  that  remark 
to  you,  if  you  can  remember? — A.  He  asked  me  some  question,  and 
then  I  wanted  to  bring  that  in,  and  he  stopped  me. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  wanted  to  bring  it  in^  we  can  not  tell  what 
you  refer  to.  What  did  you  say  to  him  that  mduced  him  to  say  to 
you  to  answer  the  question  ? — A.  I  disremember  now  what  it  was.  I 
disremember  just  what  the  question  was. 

Q.  But  what  was  it  you  were  attempting  to  say  to  him  when  you 
were  cut  off? — A.  I  was  going  to  tell  him  about  these  bullets  that  I 
heard  going  over  the  guardhouse,  and  for  that  reason  they  must  have 
been  fired  from  town. 

Q.  But  what  I  want,  Corporal,  if  you  please,  is  what  is  it  you  said 
to  him? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  disremember,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  us? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Lyon  was  a  very  courteous  and  kind  officer,  was  he 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was,  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  What  company  was  he  captain  of? — A.  He  was  captain  of  D 
Company,  sir. 

Q.  Of  your  company? — ^A.  Company  D. 

Q.  Of  your  company? — A.  No,  sir;  mine  was  Company  B. 

Senator  Warner.  In  this  connection  I  will  offer  m  evidence  the 
testimony  of  this  witness  found  on  page  122  of  Senate  Document  No. 
155,  because  1  have  been  asking  him  about  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  I  want  to  put  in  also  his  testimony  taken 
by  Colonel  Lovering.     It  might  go  in  following  that. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  you  will  find  that  on  page  155-  Page 
122  is  what  I  have  been  asking  him  about. 

Senator  Foraker.  On  page  122  is  what  he  stated  to  Colonel  Lov- 
ering.    That  is  what  I  had  in  mind .     What  is  it  on  page  1 55  ? 

Senator  Warner.  He  was  recalled,  and  his  testimony  appears  on 
page  155. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  where  he  was  recalled  before  Colonel 
Lovering. 

Senator  Overman.  He  was  recalled  again  on  page  503. 

The  testimony  of  the  witness,  at  pages  122  and  155,  of  Senate 
Document  155,  is  as  follows: 

Corpl,  Anthony  Franklin^  Company  B,  Twenty-Jlfth  I'nfantry, 

Q.  On  August  13,  1906,  on  what  duty  were  you? — A.  On  guard,  sir. 

Q.  Corporal  of  the  guard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  was  your  relief  on  post? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  My  relief  waaa't 
on  during  the  trouble.    Corporal  Wheeler,  I  think,  of  B  Company. 

Q.  Did  your  relief  go  on  post  at  1  o'clock? — A.  No,  sir;  at  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  shooting  commenced  on  August  13? — ^A.  I  was  at  the 
guaj*dhouse. 

Q.  Awake  or  asleep? — A.  I  was  lyiiig  tYiete*,  \\ififc\iaA  ^qt.^  q!S.  ^i^^a^'^. 
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Q.  \VTien  you  woke  up,  was  your  relief  all  present  or  were  any  of  them  absent? — 
A.  I  think  they  were  all  present,  sir.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  had  the  guard  to 
form,  and  they  were  all  present  except  those  on  post.     One  relief  was  on  post. 

Q.  How  did  he  have  them  formed? — A.  Had  them  formed  in  double  rank  forma- 
tion right  in  front  of  guardhouse. 

Q.  How  many  files  were  there  in  that  guard  when  he  formed  it?— A.  I  don't  know, 
sir;  I  never  paid  strict  attention  to  them. 

Q.  Didn't  you  notice  whether  your  relief  was  present  or  absent? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
particular.     Didn*t  form  by  relief,  sir;  sergeant  of  the  guard  formed  all  reliefs  together. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  in  double  rank? — A.  In  double-rank  formation — about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  do  with  them? — A.  Then  he  had  us  form  in  skirmish  line  in 
front  of  the  guardhouse,  lying  down. 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  to  the  guardhouse  after  you  awoke?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  see  anybody  approach  the  ^ardhouse? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  Sergeant  Reid,  sergeant  of  thp  guard? — A.  Just  sis  soon  as 
1  was  up;  as  soon  as  the  first  one  or  two  shots  were  fired. 

Q.  \Vn  ere  was  he  when  you  first  saw  him? — A.  Standing  up  in  the  office;  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard^s  room. 

Q.  Was  there  much  firing  after  you  saw  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  woke  up;  most 
firing  after  I  woke  up. 

Corporal  Franklin^  B  Company  {recalled), 

Q.  Corporal,  in  the  guardhouse  at  Fort  Brown,  how  many  doors  are  there  open  out- 
doors?— A.  There  are  two,  sir;  one  into  the  prison  cells. 

Q.  You  can  enter  the  guardhouse  from  outside  by  how  many  doors? — A.  Two 
doors. 

Q.  Where  are  they — what  part  of  the  guardhouse — front  or  rear? — A.  Kind  of  sally 
ports  thn)Ugh  the  building. 

Q.  ^Mlat  is  on  one  side*  of  the  sally  p>ort  and  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  sally 
port? — A.  The  guardnwm  is  on  one  side  and  sergeant  of  the  guard 's  room  on  the  other. 

Q.  Where  are  the  prison  rooms  and  cells? — A.  In  the  rear. 

Q.  If  you  close  up  the  front  entrance  of  the  sally  port,  if  you  close  that  up,  can 
you  then  get  out  of  the  guardhouse  by  any  other  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  way? — A.  You  can  get  out  between  the  guardroom  and  the  prison  room 
and  between  the  sergeant  of  the  guard's  room  and  prison  n>om.  Space  between  each 
one  of  them. 

Q.  Where  does  No.  1  walk? — A.  He  walks  in  front  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.   Ever  go  an)un(l  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  are  in  the  sally  port  you  can  walk  out  through  the  front,  can  you  not? — A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Or  you  can  walk  out  through  the  rear? — A.  Yes,  sir:  between  the  prison  room 
and  sergeant  of  th(»  guard  and  between  the  prison  room  and  the  guardroom. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  find  that  on  page  155  of  Senate  Document  155  you  were 
recalled  by  Colonel  Ijovering  after  you  had  been  sworn  by  Captain 
Lyon.  Did  vou  make  any  attempt  then  to  tell  the  officers  that  you 
had  heard  these  leaden  bullets  pass  over  your  head  there  at  the 
guardhouse? — A.  I  disremember  whether  I  clid  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  any  noncommissioned  oflScer  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  tell? — A.  I  talked  with  all  of  them  there  in  the 
quarters  about  the  direction  these  bullets  was  going,  and  what  they 
sounded  like. 

Q.  That  was  common  talk  there,  w^as  it,  in  the  camp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  commissioned  officers  could  have  known  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  had  made  your  statement  to  Captain 
Lyon? — A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  Because  that  was  not  for  ten  days  after  the  shooting  when  you 
made  the  statement,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  generally  talked  there  about  this  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vn^  the  comnussioned  officers  kepi  it  owl  Itotsv  >JKve»  ^il%sss55!i»*- 
tion  ? — A.   Yes,  sir;  they  cut  me  off  so  L  coulAn't  cx^««i\\i» 

A  B  T—OT 46 
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Q.  Now,  a  word  about  the  guard  duty.  You  came  off  of  your  post 
at  what  time  in  the  night  of  the  13th  before  the  shooting;  10.30,  was 
it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  stated  it,  Corporal,  and  I  just  want 
to  get  the  time  you  came  oil  from  your  post. 

Senator  Foraker.  When  vour  rehef  came  over. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Yes,  when  your  rehef  came.  That  is,  the  last  time  before  the 
shooting  occurred? — A.  10.30;  yes,  sir;  that  is  the  time  my  rehef 
came  off. 

Q.  I  thought  that  was  correct. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  10.30. 
Then  you  would  be  off  four  hours  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
And  you  would  go  to  bed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  went  to  bed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  members  of  your  relief  went  to  bed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
suppose  a  portion  of  them. 

Q.  A  portion  of  them  may  have  stayed  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  sitting 
around  reading. 

Q.  And  there  was  another  relief  off  of  duty,  was  there  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  there  in  bed,  or  sitting  around? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  as  they  chose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  guardhouse  there  was  one  sentinel  on  duty,  was  there 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  dutv  was  to  parade  in  front  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  was  his  post. 

Q.  And  it  was  nis  duty  to  be  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  manv  exits  were  there  to  the  guardhouse — that  is,  ways 
of  getting  out  ot  it? — A.  Three  ways. 

Q.  Out  of  the  front  door? — A.  iTes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  would  come  out  to  where  this  sentinel  was  march- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  other  two  ways? — A.  In  the  rear  of  there  you  could 
go  out  on  either  side  of  the  prison  room,  the  prison  cells. 

Q.  That  would  go  back  how  far  into  the  guardhouse  before  you 
would  get  to  the  entrance  going  across,  going  out  either  side?— A. 
About  15  or  20  feet. 

Q.  Fifteen  or  20  feet  back,  and  then  j^ou  would  go  out  on  either 
side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  what  was  known  as  the  noncommissioned  officers' 
quarters  and  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  entry  way  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  dark  night? — A.  No,  sir;  it  wasn't  very  dark.  It 
was  a  kind  of  a  moonlight  night. 

Q.  A  kind  of  a  moonlight  night,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  such  light  that  if  a  man  had  gone  out  there 
the  guard  could  have  seen  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  short  distance. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  that  being  a  moonlight  night? 
Think  a  moment.  Corporal. — A.  It  was  somewhat  cloudy,  but  then 
I  think  the  moon  was  shining  among  the  clouds,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken. 

Q.  It  was  no  part  of  your  duty  to  see  where  the  men  were  between 

the  time  you  went  off  relief  until  you  were  called  back  again?    You 

went  to  bed  and  they  went  to  bed,  so  lot  «l^  ^oxslVsvq^  ,  <3^  ^U.^^  up 
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AS  they  pleased,  as  you  have  stated? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  my  duty 
to  see  them,  that  is,  to  get  them  together  in  time  to  put  them  on 
post. 

Q.  Yes;  when  the  four  hours  came  around,  or  before  that,  you 
were  to  be  ready  to  go  on  your  relief  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  business? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  off  at  half-past  10,  and  you  would  come  on  again 
rcOTlarly  on  duty  at  half-past  2  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  another  relief  that  went  off  at  half  past  8,  and  they 
would  come  on  again  at  half  past  12,  would  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  I  have  asked  you  if  you  had  the  same  ammunition  that 
you  brought  with  you  from  Fort  Ni^obrara? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  did  you  have? — ^A.  I  had 
twentv  rounds. 

Q.  Vou  are  certain  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  gun  when  you  came  back  to  the 
guardhouse  ? — A.  When  I  came  back  to  the  guardhouse  ? 

Q.  Yes;  at  10.30,  when  you  came  off  duty. — A.  I  put  it  up  in  the 
rack,  there. 

Q.  What  sort  of  rack  did  you  have?  Was  it  like  this  one  here? — 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  kind  of  wooden  rack.     It  laid  against  the  wall. 

Q.  Against  the  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  ammunition? — A.  I  kept  it  in  the 
box. 

Q.  On  your  person,  or  did  you  hang  it  up? — A.  I  kept  it  around  my 
waist. 

Q.  You  kept  it  around  your  waist  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  you  when  you  went  off  duty  at  half  past  10? — 
A.  Corporal  Wheeler. 

• 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  What  was  the  light  at  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  We  had  a  lamp,  sir, 
and  a  lantern. 

Q.  There  was  more  than  one  light,  was  there  not,  inside? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  was  only  one  lantern  and  only  one  light;  that  is,  the  lamp. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  entrance,  as  you  call  it — the  sally  port? — A. 
This  was  in  the  office  part  where  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  stood — 
the  lamp. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  lantern  outside  ? — A.  There  was  a  lantern  there 
where  the  man  on  watch  wanted  to  verify  the  prisoners  with  when  a 
new  relief  was  going  on.  I  would  take  No.  1  in  there  and  have  him 
verify  the  prisoners. 

TE8TIMONT  OF  CABOLINA  DE  SAUSSUBE  (COLORED). 

Carolina  De  Saussure  was  duly  sworn  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  Carolina  De  Saussure. 
Q^  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  I  am  26  years  old. 
Q.  In  what  State  were  you  born?— A.  I  was  bom  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist  first  ? — A.  I  enlisted  t\iex^\X!L<b%a^Hl\sxNfc. 
Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fiftYilniwn\rj\— k.  X«^,««. 
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Q.  What  company? — A.  My  first  enlistment  was  in  C  Company 
and  my  second  was  m  B. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  put  in  evidence  here  the  record  of  this 
witness  as  found  at  page  250  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

CAROUNA  DE   SAUSSURE. 

Enlisted  April  12,  1899;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  C»  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  May  30,  1902,  by  reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  very 
good.  Held  m  service  one  month  and  nineteen  days  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Reenlisted  August  8,  1902;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantrv,  August  7,  1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  very  good. 

Reenlisted  August  18, 1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Company  B, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  19,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  This  shows  that  you  enlisted  first  on  April  12, 1899,  in  C  Com- 
pany?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  reenlisted  on  August  8,  1902,  in  B  Company? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  reenlisted  in  that  company  in  1905? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  vou  were  mustered  out  without  honor  on  November  19, 
1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service  altogether? — A.  I  was  in  the 
service  seven  years,  four  months,  and  twenty  days. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  Brownsville  in  August  last  ? — 
A.   I  es,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  firing  at  Brownsville  the  night  of  the 
13th?— A.^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  on  duty  that  night. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
on  guard  at  the  post  guardhouse. 

Q.  You  were  on  guard  at  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  guard  at  the  time  the  firing  commenced? — A.  I 
was  not  on  duty  at  tne  time,  but  I  was  asleep. 

Q.  Where  were  you,  in  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  asleep  when  the  firing  commenced? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  awake  ? — A.  I  was  awakened  by  the  firing  and 
the  calling  of  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  together. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  awake? — A.  The  first  thing  I 
got  my  gun  and  run  right  out  in  front  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Vou  fell  in  out  in  front? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  there  ?  Tell  us  all  the  men  you  can  recall  that 
you  saw.  We  want  to  know  where  they  all  were. — A.  I  couldn't 
call  them  all  by  name.  I  can  call  Corporal  Burdett  and  Sergeant 
Reid  and  the  musician,  Hoytt  Robinson. 

Q.  What  other  corporal? — A.  Corporal  Beale  and  Franklin  were 
there,  but  I  didn't  see  them  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  to  you? — A.  They  formed  a  guard,  and  after 
the  guard  were  lormed  the  sergeant  of  tne  guard  sent  us  off  down  to 
the  quarters,  towards  where  the  shooting  was. 

Q.  Who  sent  you  there? — A.  The  commander  of  the  guard.     ' 

Q.  That  is.  Sergeant  Reid? — ^A.  Sergeant  Reid. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  send  ? — A.  He  sent  Corporal  Burdett  and  myself 
and  private  Mitchell  and  Battle,  oi  I>  Com^%.w^ , 
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Q.  Three  of  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  give  the  order  to  Corporal  Burdett? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  He  told  him  to  take  these  three  privates  and 
report  down  to  No.  2,  where  he  called  for  the  guard. 

Q.  He  had  called  for  the  guard? — A.  Yes,  su". 

Q.  What  did  Corporal  Burdett  do? — A.  He  proceeded  right  on 
down  there,  and  as  we  was  passing  C  Company  quarters  we  stopped 
by  Lieutenant  Grier. 

Q.  All  tliree  of  you  whom  you  have  named  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Grier  stopped  you? — A.  No,  sir;  he  stopped  there. 
He  was  trying  to  form  C  Company's  men  at  they  was  coming  out. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Then  Lieutenant  Grier,  he  told  the  C  Company  men 
to  form  a  line.  They  told  him  they  couldn't  get  the  guns  for  the  men 
that  was  coming  out,  so  lie  gave  the  order  to  have  the  gun  rack  chopped 
open,  and  then  by  that  time  he  met  Major  Penrose,  and  he  asked 
Corporal  Burdett  what  company  he  belonged  to.  He  said  we  were 
members  of  the  guard.  He  tola  us  to  go  across  to  his  quarters  and 
take  care  of  the  officers'  families. 

Q.  "What  did  he  tell  you  to  do? — A.  He  told  us  to  go  across  to  his 
quarters  on  the  officers'  line  and  take  charge  of  the  officers'  famihes 
until  he  come  back. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  stand  there  for  a  while? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told 
us  to  stand  right  there  a  minute  until  he  was  trying  to  get  B  Company 
men  to  form  a  line.     I  don't  reckon  it  was  a  minute. 

Q.  Did  he,  after  he  told  you  to  stand,  go  to  B  Company  and  then 
return? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  wasn't  but  a  st^p  from  where  he  was. 

Q.  He  came  back  and  told  Corporal  Buraett  to  do  what,  now? — A. 
To  *'take  these  privates  and  report  over  to  my  quarters  and  take 
care  of  the  officers'  families." 

Q.  Did  Burdett  do  that? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  he  take  with  him? — A.  He  taken  myself  and  Private 
Mitchell,  of  C  Company. 

Q.  You  went  over  there.  Where  did  you  go? — A.  We  went  to 
Major  Penrose's  quarters  first,  and  the  family  was  not  there,  and  we 
went  to  Captain  Lyon's  quarters,  and  there  is  where  they  was. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  until  the  major  returned. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  return  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  guess,  about  2 
o'clock  or  half  past  2. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  He  told  the  corporal  to  take  the 
detail  and  report  back  to  the  guardhouse. 


Q.  Was  that  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


^  When  you  got  back  to  the  guardhouse,  what  was  going  on 
there? — A.  Well,  all  the  men  what  was  there,  they  was  setting 
around,  and  they  put  me  on  post  immediately  when  I  got  back  there. 

Q.  They  put  you  on  post  immediately  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  post  were  you  put  on? — A.  No.  1  post. 

Q.  There  at  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  as  to  the  guards  on  the  other  posts? — A.  They 
relieved  them  as  soon  as  they  could,  because  they  had  been  on  over 
the  time  then. 

Q.  You  were  on  post  how  long? — A.  Oh,  I  never  was  on  post  over 
two  hours. 
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Q.  You  went  on  at — about  what  time  was  this — 2  o'clock  or  S 
o'clock? — A.  About  half  past  2  or  3  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  for  two  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  any  more  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  on  guard,  who  were  at  the  guardhouse? — A. 
Whilst  I  was  on  post  ? 

Q.  Yes;  while  you  were  on  post. — A.  Numbers  of  the  men  that 
had  ffot  relieved  off  different  posts  and  come  back  returned  to  the 
guarahouse. 

Q.  When  you  were  awakened  and  the  ^ard  was  ordered  to  fall  in^ 
you  fell  in  with  the  guard,  did  you? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whetner  anv  of  the  men  were  missing  at  that 
time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  any  was  missing.  I  didn't  count 
them,  but  it  seemed  to  be  about  10  or  12  men  there  in  line  and 
around  the  front  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  You  were  immediately  sent  away  with  Corporal  Burdett? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   1  ou  did  not  remain  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  back,  did  you  notice  how  many  men  were 
there,  whether  they  were  all  there  or  not? — A.  I  couldn't  tell.  There 
might  have  been  some  inside.  I  didn't  go  back  inside  of  the  guard- 
house after  returning. 

Q.  What  happened  about  the  inspection  of  your  guns,  if  anything  ?- 
A.  They  was  inspected  the  next  morning  at  reveille. 

Q.  By  whom  ?— A.  By  the  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin?— A.  Captain  Macklin;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ready  with  your  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  inspected  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inspection  ? — A.  Why,  all  the  men's 
guns  were  clean,  and  they  had  all  their  ammunition. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  missing  from  that  inspection  who  belonged 
to  the  guard? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  know  of.  I  didn't  count  the 
men  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  cleaning  any  guns  there  around  the  guard- 
house that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  You  know  how  to  clean  a  gun,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  to  have  some  facilities  for  that,  I  understand  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  cleaning;  rod,  and  so  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  nave  those  facilities  for  cleaning  guns  at  the  guard- 
house that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  they  never  have  them  at  the  guard- 
house, because  you  always  clean  your  gun  before  mounting  euard, 
and  you  don't  have  any  occasion  to  clean  them  up  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Your  guns  are  always  inspected  at  guard  mount? — A.  At  guard 
mount. 

Q.  You  are  not  allowed  to  go  on  guard  with  a  dirty  gun? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Had  your  guns  all  been  inspected  that  morning  at  guard 
mount? — A.  They  had  all  been  inspected  that  morning  by  Lieutenant 
Grier. 

Q.  And  they  were  inspected  the  following  morning  at  reveille  by 
Captain  Macklin,  the  officer  of  the  day? — ^A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  clean  when  you  went  on  guard,  and  they  were  all 
clean  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  svr. 
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Q.  Were  any  of  the  men  away  from  the  guardhouse  that  night, 
except  as  they  were  imder  orders  on  post,  or  out  on  patrol,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  men  went  away  on  patrol  by 
orders  of  the  officer  of  the  day — one  of  the  commanding  officers. 

Q.  What  time  and  what  men  were  out  on  patrol,  if  you  know? — 
A.  Corporal  Wheeler,  I  am  more  than  sure;  he  had  the  first  patrol, 
somewhere  between  8  and  half  past  8  o'clock,  or  9,  and  then  Corporal 
Franklin  taken  the  next  one,  and  Corporal  Burdett  the  third  patrol. 

Q.  Thev  were  all  out  on  patrol? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knowed  the  men 
that  was  in  Corporal  Burdett's  patrol,  because  I  was  one  of  them 
myself,  but  I  don't  know  exact  the  men  in  the  others. 

Q.  You  went  on  patrol  with  Corporal  Burdett  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  time  was  that? — ^A.  We  went  about  10  o'clock  and 
returned  about  10.30. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? — A.  We  went  all  in  town  to  look  aroimd  for 
men  that  was  in  town  to  bring  them  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  looking  for  your  men  that  way;  was 
not  that  unusual? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  xmusual;  but  it  was  an 
order  come  there.  The  officer  of  the  day  brought  it  from  the  com- 
manding officer — that  he  didii't  want  any  solaiers  in  town  after  8 
o'clock  that  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  did  not  want  any  out? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  did  find  out  why  the  reason. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mayor  had  notified  the  commanding 
officer  that  he  must  have  his  men  all  in  by  8  o'clock? — A.  I  seen  the 
mayor  talking  to  him  that  day,  but  what  ne  told  him — I  don't  know 
what  he  told  him. 

Q.  You  saw  the  mayor  talking  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  To  Major 
Penrose. 

Q.  About  what  time  that  day? — ^A.  I  think  about  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  guardhouse,  in  front, 
and  they  was  off  from  the  exchange  a  very  short  distance — about  150 
yards  from  me. 

Q.  Near  the  canteen? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  the  mayor,  that  is.  Doctor  McComb? — A.  And  another 
gentleman  was  with  them. 

Q.  And  the  Major;  the  three  of  them  were  together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  hear  what  they  said  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  after  that  that  this  order  was  given  by  the  com- 
manding officer  to  have  the  men  all  in  by  8  o'cIock? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shootinjg:? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  Not  anything  at 
all,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all? — A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  in  your  company  who  did  have  anything 
to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  either  of  tne  other  companies? — A.  Nor  in  either  of  the 
other  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  that  makes  you  suspect  anybody  in  your 
company  of  having  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  suspected  anybody  in  your  company? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  have. 

Q.  You  have  not  known  of  anything? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  refused  to  tell  all  you  know  about  this  to  every- 
body?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  told  everything  I  know,  as  far  as  I  could. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  twelve  men  arrested? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  the  twelve? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  tliink  of  now,  except  that  I  want  to  put  your 
affidavit  in  as  a  part  of  your  testimony,  if  I  can  find  it.  Did  you 
give  any  affidavit  that  you  know  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  gave  an  affidavit 
to  my  company  commander.  Lieutenant  Larsen,  and  one  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Lovering. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  try  to  find  that  and  put  it  in.  You  may 
cross-examine. 

(The  testimony  of  the  witness  before  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lovering, 
on  page  158  of  Senate  Document  No.  155,  above  referred  to,  is  as 
follows:) 

Private  Carolina  Desaussxire^  Company  By  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  WTiere  were  you  on  August  13, 1906,  when  shooting  commenced  at  Fort  Brown? — 
A.  On  guard,  sir,  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Awake  or  asleep? — A.  Asleep,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  first  woke  up,  wnat  noncommissioned  officer  did  you  see? — ^A.  Ser- 
geant Reid,  commander  of  the  guard,  B  Company. 

Q.  Any  corporals? — A.  Yes,  sir;  corporals  there.    Corporal  Burdett,  of  B  Company. 

Q.  Any  others? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  two  others.  I  didn't  see  them  at  the  time.  The 
sergeant  sent  me  right  away  from  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Does  this  represent  tne  guardhouse  [shown  diagram  No.  1]? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  were  sent  out  on  a  patrol  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  about  10 
o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  about  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  little  singular  to  take  members  of  the  guard, 
instead  of  making  a  detail  from  the  companies,  to  go  out  and  patrol 
the  citv? — A.  They  taken  members  of  the  guard,  sir. 

Q.  I  know;  but  was  it  not  unusual  to  do  that? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
to  take  a  patrol. 

Q.  You  went  down  through  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  part  of  the  town  did  you  go  through? — A.  We  went  out 
on  the  first  street,  the  most  way  the  soldiers  generally  hang  out  all 
the  time.     We  didn't  go  away  down  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

Q.  When  you  say  first  street A.  That  is  not  the  name,  but  I 

mean  the  first  street  out  from  the  garrison. 

Q.  Look  at  this  map,  please.  This  street,  you  mean  [indicating]. 
Here  is  the  garrison  gate  [indicating]? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  Elizabeth  street  marked  on  the  map? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  down  that  street? — A.  What  direction  does  that 
street    run  ? 

Q.  This  is  the  garrison  here  [indicating].  This  is  the  parade 
ground.  Here  are  D,  B,  and  C  companies'  quarters.  This  [indicating] 
is  coming  out  into  the  towTi  ? — A.  Is  this  [indicating]  the  street  that 
runs  in  rear  of  the  soldiers'  quarters  ? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  Garrison  road. — A.  The  road  between  the  garri- 
son and  the  town  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  the  street  we  come  down. 

Q.  You  came  down  that  street  how  far? — A.  We  come  down  to 
the  gate,  and  come  into  it. 

Q.  Into  what? — A.  Into  tVve  gamson. 
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Q.  But  when  you  went  out  into  the  town,  I  am  speaking  of? — A. 
We  went  out  the  same  wav. 

Q.  You  went  down  tnis  street  [indicating]? — A.  No,  sir;  we 
didn't  go  down  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Which  way  did  you  go  ?  You  say  where  the  soldiers  mostly 
congregated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  donH  know  that  map  very  well. 
(At  this  point  Senator  'V^mer  explained  the  map  to  the  witness.) 
Q.  When  you  came  down  and  went  out  and  patroled  the  city,  you 
came  down  and  went  out  this  gate  [indicatm^\,  d\d^«v\\ — K,^^^ 
sir;  we  came  out  and  patroled  out  this  way  ^A\e.«u\AXv^. 
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Q.  Up  that  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  the  Stewart  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  further  than  that. 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  go? — A.  We  came  right  back  down  the 
same  way. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble? — A.  No,  sir;  not  any  at  all. 

Q.  Nobody  molested  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  how  many  of  you  in  that  patrol  ^A.  Three  of  us. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  rifles  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  town  was  perfectly  quiet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  up  to  the  saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  find  in  there? — A.  There  wasn't  anyone  but  the 
man  that  kept  the  bar.     lie  was  the  only  one  in  it. 

Q.  There  were  no  soldiers  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  citizens? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  Mexicans? — ^A.  No  Mexicans  at  all. 

Q.  No  one  but  the  barkeeper  of  the  saloon? — A.  The  barkeeper 
alone. 

Q.  Then  you  returned  and  had  no  disturbance  whatever? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  The  town  was  perfectly  quiet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  y^ou  went  back  to  the  guardhouse  and  went  to  bed,  did 
you? — A.  les,  sir;  we  went  back  there,  and  the  corporal  reported. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  patrol  made  in  the  town 
that  night? — A.  Not  after  that.  There  was  before  that.  There  was 
two  patrols  before  I  was  out,  because  I  was  in  the  detail  of  the  last 
patrol. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  got  back  to  the  guardhouse  about  what  time? — A.  About 
10.30. 

Q.  And  you  would  go  on  post  again  at  what  time? — A.  I  went  on 
post  again  about  half  past  2  or  3  o  clock.  I  don't  know  the  time.  I 
was  to  have  gone  on  at  12.30,  but  after  the  trouble  occurred  I  did  not. 
I  went  away  from  the  guardhouse,  and  1  didn^t  get  back  in  time. 

Q.  Your  regular  relief  would  have  been  12.30? — A.  12.30,  my  regu- 
lar relief. 

Q.  And  the  men  with  you  went  to  bed,  as  far  as  you  know? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  they  did  or  not,  you  do  not  pretend  to  say? — A.  Well, 
all  of  them  was  laying  around  in  there  asleep. 

Q.  You  went  to  sleep? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  asleep. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  gun? — A.  1  laid  it  right  down 
beside  me  in  the  bed. 

Q.  You  left  it  there? — A.  No;  1  laid  it  right  beside  me  in  my  bed. 
They  didn't  have  any  gun  racks  in  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  You  had  a  place  in  which  to  rest  the  ^ns,  simply? — A.  Yes; 
you  could  lean  it  up  beside  the  wall  or  put  it  m  your  bed. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  ammunition? — A.  I  had  it  in  my 
belt,  around  my  waist. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition? — A.  I  had  ball  cartridges. 

Q.  That  is,  the  regular  cartridge  you  use  in  battle? — ^A.  In  battle; 
yea.  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  did  you  Yia^e'^ — K,  X^v^^xiX^^  xwasAa, 
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Q.  The  same  cartridges  you  had  when  issued  to  you  at  Fort  Nio- 
brara?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  cartridges  you  retained  all  the  time  imtil  your  ammunition 
and  arms  were  taken  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  cartridge  you  had  while  there? — 
A.  Whilst  in  Brownsville? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  after  the  trouble  occurred  I  turned  those  20 
rounds  in. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  pardon  me.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  trouble  that  is  the 
only  kind  of  cartridge  you  haa  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  the  trouble,  what  was  issued  to  you? — A.  We  was 
issued  reduced-range-of-lead  balls. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  that  was  done? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
why  the  reason  they  done  it. 

Q.  You  understood  the  reason  you  were  sent  out  to  patrol  the  town 
was  to  prevent  the  soldiers  and  citizens  from  getting  into  any  trouble, 
did  you  not? — A.  I  guess  that  was  what  was  me  reason,  but  they  only 
told  us  to  bring  them  in  and  have  them  report  to  the  quarters  if  we 
found  them  out;  that  they  was  not  allowed  out. 

Q.  You  had  heard  of  some  trouble? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  of  the  woman  being  assaulted  or  alleged  to 
have  been  assaulted? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  heard  of  that. 

Q.  You  had  heard  of  one  of  the  members  of  Company  C  being 
knocked  down  with  a  pistol  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  another  member  of  one  of  the  companies  being  shoved  off 
the  gang  plank? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  were  refused  admission  to  the  saloons?  You 
heard  that  talked  of  there  at  the  camp  in  the  barracks,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Refused  to  serve  in  a  saloon? 

Q.  Refused  admission  to  the  saloons. — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  heard  that 
the  first  day  I  got  there. 

Q.  You  heard  that  the  first  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  soon  understood  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  matters  were  talked  of  right  along  in  camp.  W^as  there 
any  complaint  about  it? — A.  Complamt  about  what? 

Q.  About  this  treatment  you  were  receiving  there. — A.  No,  sir; 
not  so  much  about  that. 

Q.  What  was  there  any  complaint  about? — A.  Well,  the  most 
complaint — none  at  all,  only  after  the  trouble  occurred. 

No  complaint  before  this  trouble? — A.  No,  sir;  not  so  much. 
What  do  you  mean  by  ''not  so  much ?'' — A.  I  mean  they  didn't 
bother  about  going  arouna  to  the  saloons  after  they  found  out  they 
couldn't  get  in  there.  That  is  all.  I  never  heard  none  kicking 
about  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  kicking? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  shooting,  did  you  hear  that  talked  of  much  ? — A.  Oh^ 
yes;  a  whole  lot. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  that? — A.  Wondering  who  done  it^ 
and  wondering  would  they  ever  be  able  to  find  out  who  did  it. 

Q.  They  wondered  who  had  done  it,  and  wondered  if  they  would 
ever  be  able  to  find  out  who  did  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  hear? — A.  I  never  heard  enough  to  lead  me 
to  understand  who  did  do  it,  whether  any  guilty  party,  particular. 
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Q.  You  knew  it  was  charged  right  after  the  shooting  that  ammuni- 
tion  such  as  was  used  in  your  guns  had  been  found  down  in  the  city, 
did  you  not? — A.  Yes;  so  I  heard,  not  that  I  saw.     I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  Of  coui-se,  I  know  that;  but  you  heard  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  shooting  that  vou  heard  when  you  were  awakened — where 
was  it,  as  far  as  you  coulcf  judge? — A.  The  shooting  when  I  first  heard 
it  was  over  in  the  town,     it  sounded  over  across  the  wall,  in  towTi. 

Q.  Just  stand  up  there  to  that  map.  You  see  the  red  figure  9  there, 
do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  figure  1  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  figure  2  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  figure  1,  according  to  the  evidence,  represents  where  the 
telegraph  office  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  figure  2  represents  the  Cowan  House? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see  those,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  see  those. 

Q.  The  figure  9  represents  the  Martinez  cottage. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  those  places  marked,  where  was  that 
shooting  you  heard — where  did  it  come  from  ? — A.  I  was  up  at  the 
guardhouse,  and  when  I  heard  it,  it  sounded  like  it  was  over  in  here 
somewhere  [indicating]. 

Q.  Along  what  is  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  don't 
know  one  of  those  streets  from  another. 

Q.  It  is  marked  Washington  street. — A.  Yes;  on  the  map  here. 

Q.  Down  in  that  general  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir;  down  in  that 
direction. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  there  between  Companies  B  and  C,  and  you 
were  ordered  by  Major  Penrose  to  stand  there  and  wait  for  further 
orders,  where  was  the  shooting  then;  or  was  there  any  shooting 
then? — A.  Yes;  there  was  shooting  at  the  same  present  time,  right 
over  in  the  direction  of  the  town  then. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  flashes  of  the  gims? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  that  shooting  being  done? — A.  It  was 
Hown  in  the  town  then. 

Q.  Where  was  the  corporal  who  was  with  you  ? — A.  I  and  him  was 
standing  up  right  together. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  see  the  flashes  of  any  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  guns  were  being  discharged  there,  in  your  judgment, 
from  the  sound? — A.  Oh,  from  the  sound  of  it — I  couIdn^t  tell  by  the 
sound,  but  I  guess — I  couldn^t  tell  by  the  soimd  exactly  how  many. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  action;  in  battle? — A.  I  nave  been  m 
fit  tie  scrummages.     I  have  never  been  in  no  real  battle. 

Q.  Can  you  not  form  some  idea,  by  hearing,  when  there  is  a  dis- 
charge or  a  volley,  the  number  of  guns  that  are  being  fired? — A.  Oh, 
no,  su*;  it  wasn't  no  volley,  nor  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  more  of  a 
rapid  firing. 

Q.  Rapid  firing  you  could  tell  still  better,  could  you  not? — 
A.  About  how  many  guns  it  was  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  you  could  not. 

Q.  Could  you  form  any  idea  or  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number — 
whether  there  were  10,  15,  20,  25,  or  what  it  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
couldn't  tell  exactly,  but  I  would  s:iy  it  sounded  Uke  about  7  or  8, 
9  or  10;  something  like  that;  different  guns  firino;  off  at  the  time. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  unless  I  coulasee^ 
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Q.  Could  you  tell  in  which  direction  those  guns  were  being  dis- 
charged?— A.  What  direction  they  were  shooting? 

Q.  Yes;  whether  they  were  shooting  toward  the  fort  or  shooting 
away  from  the  barracKs? — A.  Well,  you  cun't  tell  what  direction 
they  are  firing  by  the  sound  of  a  gun  unless  you  hear  the  bullet.     I 
never  heard  any  bullet. 
•    Q.  You  never  heard  any  bullets? — A.  Not  that  ni^ht;  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  fell  out,  you  fell  out  with  the  guard,  did  you  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  any  bullets  passing  over  the  guardhouse  when 
you  were  standing  there? — A.  A  very  few  shots  was  fired  after  I  got 
outside.  After  I  was  sent  away  from  the  guardhouse,  then  the  firing 
started  again. 

Q.  But  I  a^k  you,  when  you  fell  out  with  the  guard,  did  you  hear 
any  bullets  passing  over  the  guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  of  tnat  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  see  any  horsemen  around  there  that  night? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  anyone  on  any  horse. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  horses  going  by? — A.  No  more  than  I  heard 
the  fellows  talking  about  it.  There  was  a  fellow  in  the  hospital  said 
he  heard  some  one  riding  on  horses,  later  on,  after  that;  but  that 
night  I  never  heard  no  one  say  he  seen  no  horse  nor  no  one  riding. 

Q.  You  heard  some  one  say  after  that  that  he  had  heard  a  horse? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  no  one  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  none? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  any  at  all. 

Q.  Just  describe,  as  near  as  you  can,  the  guardhouse,  please. — A. 
What,  on  this  map  here? 

Q.  Tell  us,  if  vou  can,  how  it  is  constructed  internally? — A  No, 
sir;  I  couldn't  tell  exact,  only  it  is  an  old  Spanish  building,  you  know. 

Q.  There  is  a  hallway  in  it,  is  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a 
hallwav  between  the  two  rooms  and  the  prison  cells. 

Q.  't'here  are  two  rooms  as  you  go  in  from  the  front? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  room  to  your  right  is  used  for  what? — A.  There  is  one  to 
your  right  and  one  to  your  left  as  vou  go  in. 

Q.  What  is  the  right  room  used  for? — A.  The  right  room  as  you 
go  in  was  used  by  the  sergeant  of  the  guard. 

Q.  And  the  left-hand  room? — A.  For  the  men  that  was  on  guard. 

Q.  For  the  men  on  guard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Back  of  those  rooms,  between  them  and  the  prison  where  the 
prisoners  were  kept,  there  was  a  hall  running  across  the  building? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  tiiere  was  an  open  place  in  there  running  across. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  business  of  the  sentinel  on  duty  at  post  No.  1  to 
march  up  and  down  in  front  ? — A.  In  front  of  the  wnole  building. 

Q.  You  were  out  that  night.  It  was  a  pretty  dark  night,  was  it 
not? — A.  I  couldn't  say  now.  I  disrememner  what  kind  of  night  it 
was  that  night. 

Q.  I  understand  you  do  not  pretend  to  say  just  where  the  men  were 
from  the  time  vou  came  back  at  half  past  io  until  vou  were  aroused 
bv  the  shooting? — A.  That  was  at  the  guardhouse.  I  have  seen  lots 
of  them  around  there,  but  to  say  the  whole  entire  guard  was  there  all 
the  time,  I  never  seen  them. 

Q.  You  went  to  sleep  pretty  soon  after  you  went  to  bed  at  half 
past  10,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  pretty  soow  ^^«t  >(5cvfc\xwi^^ 
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Q.  After  you  came  back,  before  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
went  to  bed  about  11  o'clock,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  you  were  sleeping  soundly  up  to  the  time  you  were 
aroused?— A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  got  up,  if  it  was  after  you  got  up,  was  it 
that  the  call  to  arms  sounded  ? — A.  About  a  minute,  I  guess,  or 
something  like  that.  Maybe  it  wasn't  that  long;  it  was  a  very  short* 
while. 

The  committee,  at  4.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
February  20,  1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Wechiesdmj^  February  W^  1907. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Foraker,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Fulton,  Blackburn, 
and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ELMSK  BROWN  (COLORED). 

Elmer  Brown  (colored),  l)eing  tirst  dul}^  sworn  by  Senator  Foraker, 
testified  as  follows: 

B}^  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Give  us  your  name  in  full. — A.  Elmer  Brown. 

Q.  Were  vou  a  member  of  the  Twentv-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry  in 
August  of  last  ye^^'^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  it  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  company  did  you  belong? — A.  (Company  B. 

Q.  W^hat  kind  of  duty  were  you  on  at  Fort  Brown  while  your  regi- 
ment was  there  in  August? — A.  On  special  duty  for  the  commanding 
officer. 

Q.  That  is  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W'hat  was  this  special  duty  ?^  A.  Taking  ctire  of  his  private 
horses  and  working  around  his  house. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  put  in  evidence  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of 
this  testimony,  the  official  record  of  this  witness  as  furnished  by  the 
War  Department  and  found  at  page  249  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  record  is  as  follows: 

ELMER   BROWN. 

Enlinited  May  18,  1892;  was  honorably  discharged  as  a  i)rivaU)  of  Troop  I,  Tenth 
Cavalry,  August  17,  18W5,  upon  his  own  request  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  and 
three  months'  service,  he  having  enlisted  for  live  years;  character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  November  2,  1896;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Companv  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  November  1,  1898,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  very 
gooil. 

Reenlisted  November  2, 1898;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal  of  Company  I,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  November  1,  1901,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
excellent. 

Reenlisted  November  7,  1901;  was  honorably  discharged  as  a  corporal  of  Company 
B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  26,  1902,  in  connection  with  the  reduction  of 
the  Army;  character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  February  25, 1903;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  February  24,  1906,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
excellent. 

Reenlisted  February  25,  1906;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Novembet  2a,  \W». 
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Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service? — A.  I  was  in  the  service 
from  May,  1892,  fourteen  years.     I  lost  five  months. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  without  honor  November  22, 1906, 1  see? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  served  in  the  Army  up  until  that  time? — A. 
Fourteen  vears,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  this  special  duty  you  were  assigned  to  by  the  com- 
manding officer  while  you  were  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  Taking  care  of 
his  horses  over  at  the  barn  off  from  his  quarters,  and  after  1  finished 
with  his  horses  I  would  go  over  to  the  house  and  assist  Mrs.  Penrose 
around  there.     She  had  no  second  girl,  but  a  cook  who  was  a  man. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  August  13  when  the  firing 
occurred? — A.  I  was  in  Major  Penrose's  stable.  I  had  a  room  at  his 
private  stables. 

Q.  At  the  stabled— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  ask  Senator  Overman  kindly  to  explain  the 
map  to  the  witness.  1  want  to  locate  that  stable.  There  is  the  map 
at  your  left. 

Senator  Overman  explained  the  location  of  the  various  places  about 
Fort  Brown,  as  indicated  on  the  map.) 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  was  the  stable  to  w^hich  j'ou  refer? — A.  My  stable  was 
right  next  to  the  water  tank,  right  on  the  end  of  the  shed  there. 

Q.  On  the  end  of  the  shed  that  is  marked  57? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  between  the  tank  and  the  dry  lagoon? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  not  between  it,  but  1  was  right  there  on  a  line  with  it. 

Q.  Your  stable  was  between  the  shed  and  the  road? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at 
the  water  trough. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  there  at  that  stabled — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  \vere  you  that  night  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  I 
had  a  roOm  inside  of  the  stable.  There  were  two  rooms.  One  of 
them  was  a  bathroom  and  one  of  them  was  my  room  where  I  kept  the 
harness  and  the  major's  saddles  and  mine,  and  I  pulled  my  bed  right 
out  of  there,  it  was  so  warm,  and  pulled  it  right  in  the  rear  of  the 
horses.  1  used  to  do  that  always  at  night.  I  was  wakened  by  Private 
Williams  belonging  to  B  Company. 

Q.  You  were  there  that  nignt,  were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sleeping  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  awake? — A.  B3'  Private  Williams.  He  tayed 
in  the  quartermaster's  stable. 

Q.  Is  that  Alfred  Williams? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Alfred  Williams.  ^ 

Q.  He  stayed  there,  too?— A.  He  stayed  in  the  barn  with  all  the 
balance  of  the  (luurtermaster's  men,  the  men  that  drove  teams  for  the 
quartermaster. 

Q.   He  came  there  and  wakened  you? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it? — A.  I  did  not  look  at  my  watch;  I  have  no 
idea. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  vou? — A.  He  said,  ''Get  up.  Brown;  did  you 
hear  all  this  noise?"  I  said,  "No;  what  is  it?-'  '' Well,  they  are 
playing  fire  call  or  to  arms  over  there,"  he  said;  ''I  think  it  is  to 
arms."  And  I  said,  "If  jou  don't  know  what  it  is,  I  aint  going  to 
get  up,"  and  I  just  dozed  right  off  to  sleep  again,  as  I  had  orders  from 
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the  commanding  officer  to  stay  with  his  horses.  When  we  were  in 
Fort  Niobrara,  why  at  any  time  any  alarm  was  given  in  the  f^rrison, 
fire  call  or  anything  of  that  kind,  I  was  to  report  to  his  stable  at  once 
and  see  if  he  needed  a  saddle  horse  and  to  look  out  for  the  horses. 

Q.  Were  you  on  this  same  special  duty  at  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taking  care  of  Major  Penrose's  horses^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  horses  did  he  have? — A.  Two,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  horse? — A.  I  used  one  of  his  horses  when  I  went 
with  him  as  mounted  orderly. 

Q.  You  always  w^ent  with  him  as  mounted  orderly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  then  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  back  to  sleep? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  slept  until  when? — A.  Next  morning  I  was  awakened  when 
the  quartermaster's  men  started  to  clean  up  around  the  mules,  early,  not 
later  than  a  quarter  after  4  or  half  past  4.  I  used  to  get  up  every 
morning  so  early;  I  had  to  do  my  work,  and  had  to  get  done  before 
my  morning  drill. 

Q.  Did  you  have  drill  also? — A.  Everj^  morning;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  that  morning? — A.  I  got  up,  gave  my  horses  a 
shower  as  usual  every  morning  and  watered  them  and  then  fed  them, 
and  got  ni}'  belt  and  went  on  over  to  quarters.  When  I  got  over  there 
I  saw  that  everyone  was  confused  about  something. 

Q.  Wait  a  minute.  You  got  your  belt.  Did  you  keep  your  gun 
and  ammunition  with  3^ou  at  the  stable? — A.  I  kept  my  belt  and  am- 
munition, but  no  gun.     M3'  gun  was  always  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  You  kept  your  ammunition  with  you  at  the  stable? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Where  was  your  gun? — A.  In  the  quarters.     In  the  rack. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  belt  did  you  have  with  you,  and  what  ammuni- 
tion did  you  have  with  you  and  how  nuich  of  it? — A.  I  had  both  of 
my  belts.  I  always  kept  by  belts,  my  haversack  and  canteen,  and  all 
like  that  with  me,  and  I  had  twenty  ball  cartridges  and  the  two  belts. 

Q.  You  wore  your  belt  when  you  were  on  duty  with  the  Major  as 
his  orderly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  When  you  got  over  there  next  morning  what  did  you  discover? — 
A.  Well,  I  heara  all  the  men  talking  that  the  barracks  had  been  shot 
into  by  some  one,  and  it  was  dark  when  I  went  up  into  the  quarters 
after  my  rifle,  and  1  could  not  see,  because  there  was  only  one  light 
burning  and  that  was  at  the  head  of  the  stairway. 

Q.  Was  that  before  daylight? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  not  good  day. 
Of  course  we  had  breakifast  always  by  lamplight,  and  immediately 
after  breakfast  the  drill  call  went. 

Q.  The  sun  rises  there  about  half  past  5,  I  think,  or  i\  o'clock  rail- 
road time;  half  past  5  city  time,  something  like  that?- -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  breakfast  by  lamplight,  did  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  discover? — A.  I  never  made  any  investigation  at 
all,  because  I  just  went  to  the  head  of  the  stjiirs  and  turned  to  the  left 
and  our  gun  rack,  the  third  section  rack  set  right  side  of  the  banisters 
as  you  go  up  the  sjteps,  and  I  heard  the  men  talking  that  the  lamps 
were  all  shot  to  pieces,  the3^  thought,  and  the  quarters,  and  as  soon  as 
we  went  down  stairs  why  assembly  went  shortly  after,  and  instead  of 
going  on  to  the  usual  drill  we  all  stacked  arms,  and  then  the  anns  were 
taken  again  and  had  an  inspection  instead  of  drill. 

Q.  You  stacked  arms? — A,  We  started  to  stack  the  arms,  some  of 
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^he  men  did,  and  then  instead  of  stacking  arms  why  they  stood  for 
inspection. 

Q.  I  did  not  quite  understand,  that  morning  did  you  take  breakfast 
there? — A.  Had  my  breakfast. 

Q.  And  when  did  this  drill  call  come? — A.  Well,  the  time  for  this 
drill,  I  think  it  was  about  20  minutes  or  half-past  5  in  the  morning. 

Q.  For  the  drill? — A.  Drill  call,  first  call;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  time  it  was,  it  was  drill  call? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  came  after  breakfast? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  when  drill  call  sounded,  what  did  you  do? — A.  Fell  in 
line. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Out  of  the  gun  rack  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.  And  you  fell  in  line? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  whole  company  fall  in  line? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — A.  Instead  of  having  the  usual  drill,  we 
had  inspection. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  stacking  arms. — A.  We  started  to 
stack  the  arms,  and  then  aid  not,  because  we  had  no  orders  to. 

Q.  What  were  you  going  to  stack  arms  for;  whose  order  was  that? — 
A.  It  was  some  one's  order  on  the  left  of  the  company.  Somebody  said 
'^  What  was  said  up  there;  was  it  stiick  arms? "  and  they  said  "  No;  " 
and  we  stood  there  and  assemblv  went,  and  the  major  and  Captain 
Lyons  started  in  inspecting  D  Company  on  our  right,  and  we  stood 
there  and  had  an  inspection,  and  after  inspection,  why  B  Company  was 
all  marched  right  around  and  put  on  guard,  and  then  I  never  got  a 
chance  to  see  anything  of  the  quarters  at  all,  and  1  was  under  the  impres- 
sion the  whole  day  that  the  qua  iters  had  all  been  shot  up. 

Q.  First,  before  we  come  to  that,  did  you  go  on  duty  with  B  Com- 
pany that  morning? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Although  you  were  assigned  to  this  special  duty,  yet  you  went 
on  guard  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  B  Company  relieved  C  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  About  what  time  in  the  morning  was  that? — A.  Well,  I  suppose 
it  was  along  about  8  o'clock,  sir. 

Q.  Might  have  been  as  late  as  9? — A.  It  was  9  o'clock  before  I  was 
put  on  the  last  post.     It  was  9  o'clock  before  I  was  posted. 

Q.  Where  were  you  posted  ?— A.  At  the  quartermaster's  department, 
sir. 

Q.  What  post  was  that? — A.  Number  seven,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  post  number  seven? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  that  post? — A.  There  were  three 
privates  and  one  noncommissioned  oflBcer. 

Q.  Who  was  the  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  Corporal  Harris. 

Q.  Was  your  gun  inspected  before  you  went  on  guard  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  Inspected  by  Lieutenant  Lawrason  and  by  Cap- 
tain Lyons. 

Q.  Were  all  the  guns  of  your  company  inspected  at  that  time? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  front  of  B  Company  barracks?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inspection?  Did  they  find  any  dirty 
guns? — A.  There  were  seven  men  tnat  Lieutenant  Lawrason  was  not 
satisfied  of  their  guns  being  sufficiently  clean,  aivd  \i^  ^\«^''5fe^  '"^^^^st, 
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men  to  the  rear  of  the  oonipany  and  had  them  to  move  on  th    right 
and  they  were  reinnpected  after  they  moved. 

Q.  Do  you  know  with  what  result  they  were  I'einspected  ? — A. 
There  was  dust  in  their  guns. 

Q.  Do  you  know  with  what  result;  did  their  gims  finally  pass  on 
that  inspection  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  You  went  away.  How  do  vou  know  thej'  were  passed? — 
A.  Because  the  men  told  me,  and  I  heard  one  of  the  officers  call  to 
Sergeant  MeCurdy  for  some  clean  rags,  and  the  guns  were  wiped  out 
with  clean  rags. 

Q.  Before  you  left  there? — A.  They  had  started  with  the  rags. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  operation  commenced  before  you  left? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  before  1  left  there  they  had  started  to  inspect  those  men  on  the 
right. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  how  long  it  takes  to  clean  one  of  those 
guns  so  that  it  will  pass  one  of  those  mspections  that  it  was  subjected 
to  that  morning,  to  clean  a  gun  which  had  been  tired,  say  half  a  dozen 
times? — A.  Well,  near  about;  yea^  sir.  It  would  take  me  at  least  half 
an  hour  or  more  to  clean  a  gun  to  pass  inspection. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  to  swab  it  out  and  dry  it  out  and  open  the 
chamber  and  take  out  the  bolt,  dismount  the  bolt?— A.  It  has  to  be 
cleaned  that  wav,  because,  if  it  is  not,  it  will  rust. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  not  dwell  on  that,  because  we  have  gone  over  it. 
That  is  vour  idea.  Now,  could  you  clean  that  gun  in  the  dark  so  that 
it  would  pass  inspection?— A.  >fo,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  clean  that  gun  unless  vou  had  these  facilities  that 
they  supply  you  with,  such  as  the  cleaning  rod  and  i*ags  and  so  on? — 
A.  No,  sir;  you  can  not  clean  it.  I  never  could  clean  one  of  those 
guns  satisfactorily,  except  by  washing  it  out  with  sal  soda. 

Q.  You  used  a  smokeless  powder? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  And  you  have  reference  to  the  use  of  smokeless  powder  when 
j^ou  give  me  the  answers  you  do? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now  about  the  cartridges;  was  there  any  place  at  Niobrara 
or  any  place  at  Brownsville  where  the  men  could  get  surplus  ammu- 
nition— surplus  ball  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir:  not  in  my  company, 
because  the  ammunition  was  always  given  to  those  men  on  the  target 
range  by  a  noncommissioned  oflBcer. 

Q.  Given  b}^  a  noncommissioned  oflScer? — A.  A  noncommissioned 
officer,  and  there  was  also  a  commissioned  oflBcer  at  the  firing  point, 
and  there  was  a  man  detailed  always  to  take  the  ammunition  out  there, 
and  when  a  man^s  turn  came  he  would  hand  him  ten  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, two  scores.  There  w^as  never  shot  more  tha'n  two  scores  at  a 
time.  He  would  hand  you  out  two  scores,  that  is  ten  rounds,  and  if 
you  failed  to  shoot  those  two  scores  you  had  to  put  your  ammunition 
back  in  vour  box. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  no  chance  for  a  man  to  appropriate  the  ammu- 
nition to  himself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  could  sell  his  ammunition  or  run  away  with  his  ammuni- 
tion, I  suppose — could  get  rid  ot  \t — bwt  K^  could  not  get  any  sur- 
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plus. — A.  He  could  not  get  any  surplus;  it  would  show  up  on  him  on 
Saturdays,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  out  with  your  gun  in  town  that  night  trying  to 
shoot  up  the  town? — A.  No,  sir;  my  gun  was  in  the  quarters,  in  the 
rack,  and  I  was  down  at  Major  Penrose's  stable. 

Q.  Did  you  find  your  gun  all  right  the  next  morning?— A.  Perfectly 
clean;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  either  of  those  three  companies  who 
had  anvthing  to  do  with  that  shooting? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Save  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anvbody  con- 
nected with  those  companies  of  having  participated  in  that  sliooting? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  have  no  reason  to  think  tnat  any  of  the  soldiers  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Have  you  withheld  anv  knowledge  from  anybody  about  this  mat- 
ter at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  ready  and  willing  to  tell  everybody  all  j^ou  knew 
about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  what  happened  there  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th  in  the  way  of  a  conversation  between  Major 
Penrose  and  the  mayor  of  Brownsville,  Doctor  Coombe? — A.  Well,  I 
know  the  mayor  of  Brownsville,  Doctor  Coombe,  and  some  gentleman  — 
I  don't  know  who  he  was — as  I  was  there  at  the  major's  house;  when 
1  would  come  over  from  my  stable,  1  ^vould  always  come  over  ahead  of 
time  for  going  to  the  quarters  to  see  if  Simmons  wanted  me  to  do 
anything. 

Q.  Who  was  Simmons? — A.  Major  Penrose's  cook. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man? — A.  He  was  a  man;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Detailed  as  cook? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  belonged  to  C  Company. 
On  the  far  side  of  Major  Penrose's  quarters  there  was  a  large  shea  with 
a  latticework  around  it,  and  1  saw  Major  Penrose  and  this  doctor  and 
another  gentleman — they  were  down  on  a  little  bridge  just  before  j'ou 
get  to  the  hospital — talking. 

Q.  Referring  here  to  the  map,  these  are  Major  Penrose's  quarters, 
as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  officer's  quarters  looking 
toward  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  a  little  latticework  somewhere  near  there.— 
A.  It  was  all  joined  to  his  house. 

Q.  Joined  to  his  house  on  that  side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  side  toward  the  canteen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you? — A.  I  was  coming  up  this  road. 

Q.  Which  road? — A.  This  road  here  around  the  lagoon. 

Q^  You  were  coming  up  this  road  from  the  shed?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  right  up  tnat  road  to  his  bouse? — A.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  that  road  coming  up? — A.  Can  I  come  there 
to  show  you  i 

Q.  Yes;  you  can  take  this  pointer  and  show  me.  You  see  there  is 
the  canteenj^  and  there  is  the  giiard  house. — A.  Here  is  where  the  road 
leads  off  that  crosses  and  comes  down  and  joins  the  main  road.  The 
road  here  joins  it.  Right  over  here  was  this  place  whore  I  saw  the 
major  and  these  gentlemen  talking. 
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Q.  You  were  by  the  latticework? — A.  Here  is  where  I  was,  looking 
at  them.     1  was  at  his  house. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Where  you  saw  them  standing  talking,  was  that  the  place  marked 
on  the  map  with  the  letter  V  ? — A.  It  was  near  by,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  were  you? — A.  1  was  down  at  the  major's  house. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Is  the  major's  house  where  the  V  is  or  a  little  below? — A.  This 
road  joins.  It  is  right  about  here,  sir  (indicating).  It  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  between  the  canteen  and  this  road,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them? — A.  They  were  standing  here  (indi- 
cating) talking. 

Q.  That  was  at  the  bridge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  little  bridge. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  there?—  Doctor  Coombes  and  Major  Penrose. 
I  knew  those  two  men,  but  this  other  man  I  did  not  know  who  he  was. 

Q.  There  was  a  third  man? — A.  A  third  man,  and  they  had  a  car- 
riage— an  hombre  had  a  carriage  out  in  the  road. 

Q.  Who  had  a  carriage? — A.  A  Mexican  driver. 

Q.  Where  was  this  carriage? — A.  Right  down  this  way,  over  there 
near  where  these  gentlemen  were. 

Q.  Nearer  to  vou  than  they  were? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  were 
talking,  and  Williams  and  I  ciime  along.  He  was  coming  over  from 
the  quartermaster's  barn. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Who  is  Williams? — A.  A  private  in  Company  B,  from  the 
quartermaster's  barn.  He  said  to  me,  "'Are  you  going  over  to 
supper?"*'  I  said  ''  No;  I  am  going  to  stay  here  and  see  what  is  going 
on.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  man  down  there  with  Major  Penrose  that 
wants  to  fight,  or  something."*' 

Q.  What  made  you  think  that?  Could  you  hear  what  they  were 
saying? — A.  I  could  not  hear  anything,  but  it  was  customary  always 
when  gentlemen  would  call  on  Major  Penrose  for  them  to  call  either 
at  his  quarters  or  at  his  office,  and  it  was  nearly  his  dinner  time,  and 
he  had  on  a  suit  of  white  clothes,  a  white  parade  (*ap  and  shoes, 
and  instead  of  coming  to  his  quarters  he  went  down  on  that  bridge, 
and  this  man  was  standing  there,  making  gestures  with  his  hand,  and 
so  was  the  major.  After  I  left  his  house,  Williams  and  1  started  to 
go  over  to  quarters,  as  we  always  did,  a  half  an  hour  ahead  of  the 
company,  to  stay  there  until  the  company  ate  supper,  and  I  said  "I 
am  not  going  in;  I  am  going  to  see  what  they  are  going  to  do  down 
there;"  and  whilst  we  were  sitting  on  the  porch  these  men  got  in  the 
carriage  and  the  major  went  to  the  canteen  and  came  right  out  from 
the  canteen  and  never  stopped  at  his  quarters,  but  went  right  up  to 
Lieutenant  Lawrason's  quarters. 

Q.  Where  did  the  men  go? — A.  They  got  in  the  carriage  and  went 
right  on  down  town. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  return  to  town? — A.  Instead  of  coming 
back  by  the  officers'  line,  they  went  right  around  in  rear  of  the  guaro- 
house. 

Q.  Is  there  a  road  around  in  rear  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
this  same  road. 
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Q.  Where  did  they  pass  out  from  the  reservation? — A.  Came  by 
there  in  rear  of  the  quarters  and  went  out. 

Q.  In  the  rear  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  must  have  turned  to  the  left  at  the  road  indicated 
there? — A.  In  the  rear  of  the  canteen  they  turned  to  the  left;  yes,  sir. 
There  is  a  circling  road  all  around. 

Q.  Did  they  ^o  around  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no 
road  in  front  of  the  guardhouse  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  a  road  that  runs  around? — A.  In  the  rear;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  went  on  and  you  saw  nothing  more  of  them? — A.  Nothing 
more  of  them. 

Q.  Then  Major  Penrose  went  to  the  canteen? — A.  He  went  to  the 
canteen.  He  staved  more  than  five  seconds  in  there,  or  at  least  about 
a  minute,  and  came  right  out. 

Q.  About  a  minuted — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  came  right  out  of  the  can- 
teen and  went  up  to  Lieutenant  Lawrason^s  quarters. 

Q.  Where  were  Lieutenant  Lawrason's  quarters?  —A.  They  were 
next  to  the  third  ^taff  quarters,  next  to  the  river.  ' 

Q.  The  third  officers  quarters,  the  third  building?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  are  double. 

Q.  In  the  line  going  up  toward  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir;  those  were 
double  quarters. 

Senator  Warner.  Marked  7  and  8  on  the  map.  I  can  see  it  from 
here. 

A.  Then  Lieutenant  Lawrason  immediately  came  over  to  B  Com- 
pany quarters  and  called  for  the  first  sergeant. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Major  Penrose  and  Lawrason  ? — A.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  alone. 

Q.  Came  where? — A.  Over  to  B  Company's  quarters. 

Q.  He  was  then  commanding  B  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  when  he  came  over  there? — A.  He  asked  for  the 
first  sergeant,  and  he  and  the  first  sergeant  went  around  to  the  orderl  v's 
room,  and  then  the  first  sergeant  ciime  around.  I  said,  "I  wonder 
what  is  up?''  and  mess  call  went,  and  we  went  in  to  supper,  and  after 
we  came  out  I  said  to  Williams,  ''Let's  stay  here  till  retreat  and  see 
what  is  going  to  happen."  He  said,  '^All  right."  When  retreat  went, 
the  first  sergeant  he  went  and  issued  an  order  in  front  of  the  company, 
before  he  brought  them  to  parade  rest,  or  anything.  He  said,  '*No 
one  allowed  out  of  this  garrison  after  8  o'clock:  to-night,  and  all  men 
that  is  on  pass  must  be  here  at  8  o'clock  to-night."  He  said,  "That  is 
to  B  Company.     I  am  issuing  that  order  to  B  Company." 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  sergeant  of  B  Company?— A.  Sergeant 
Sanders. 

Q.  Then  what? — A.  Some  of  the  men  said,  ''What  is  the  matter?" 
He  said,  '*•  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter.  AH  you  have  got  to  do  is 
to  obey  orders  when  they  are  given  to  you.'"  He  said,  *"  I  don't  know 
myself."'  I  said  to  Williams,  "Let's  go  and  get  a  bottle  of  beer  and 
then  we  will  come  in."  We  walked  over  to  this  place  that  Allison 
had  there,  right  on  down  the  road.  We  went  out  the  gate  and  went 
up  the  street  right  along  the  line  of  fence,  and  we  went  in  and  had 
a  rK)ttle  of  beer,  and  he  said,  "  Well,  I  am  going  in."'  I  said,  '*A11  right, 
I  will  go  to  Sergeant  Brawner's  awhile."'  He  and  Sergeant  Saunders 
and  Frazier  lived  all  in  one  row.  There  \^  «l  \oV.  ol  \vw\a.^^  \QvsNfc^ 
together,  split  into  sections. 
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Q.  That  is  near  the  corner  of  the  reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  And 
I  sat  there  awhile,  and  Mrs.  Brawner  and  I,  we  went  right  through  the 
wire  fence.  There  is  gaps  through  the  fence.  There  is  a  retired  sol- 
dier named  Taylor  lives  right  across  there,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  had  some 
ice  cream,  and  Mrs.  Brawner  and  myself  we  had  some  ice  cream;  and 
while  we  were  sitting  there  eating  ice  cream  Corporal  Wheeler  and 
Burdett  came  and  knocked  at  the  door  and  said  to  me,  '^  Brown,  it  is 
time  to  go  in  the  garrison.  Everybody  must  get  in."  I  said,  **A11 
right." 

Q.  Weren't  you  in  the  garrison  when  you  were  eating  this  ice 
cream? — A.  No,  sir;  right  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rocui,  at  Ser- 
geant Taylor's  house. 

Q.  At  whose  house? — A.  Sergeant  Taylor's  house. 

Q.  He  lived  outside? — A.  Yes,  sir.     He  is  a  retired  soldier. 

Q.  Well,  they  came  and  told  you  it  was  time  to  go  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — A.  Well,  it  was  not  8  o'clock.  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  8  o'clock  yet.  They  were  rounding  up.  Mrs.  Brawner  and 
myself  both  got  up  and  went  into  the  garrison,  and  I  stayed  at  Sergeant 
Sanders'  quarters  for  about  twentv  minutes.  There  was  Mrs.  Brawner 
and  Mrs.  Frazier  and  Sergeant  Sanders  and  his  wife.  Then  I  went 
over  to  the  canteen.  Corporal  Coltrain,  he  was  canteen  stewaixl,  and 
he  closed  the  canteen  at  9  o'clock.  Then  1  went  to  my  stable  and 
went  to  bed. 

Q.  When  (^orpomls  Wheeler  and  Burdett  came  over  to  Taylor's 
house  where  you  were,  you  came  in  and  went  over  to  the  canteen  ? — A. 
I  stopped  first  at  the  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters,  where  their 
families  were  living. 

Q.  You  stopped  there  for  awhile? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  about  9  o'clock  you  got  over  to  the  canteen? — A.  Before  9 
o'clock.     I  did  not  stay  at  the  house  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  canteen  before  you  left  there? — A. 
About  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Who  was  at  the  ainteen? — A.  This  man  Mapp,  of  C  Company, 

Q.  He  was  on  duty  there?— A.  He  worked  there,  and  Coltrain. 

Q.  That  is  what  vou  call  the  post  exchange? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  clerk  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him  there? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Coltrain? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  bod}' else? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  was  anybody  else, 

Q.  Then  you  went  where?— A.  Then  1  went  to  my  stable. 

Q.  Down  at  the  place  you  have  pointed  out,  Major  Penrose's 
stable? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  there? — A.  I  pulled  out  my  bed. 
I  had  a  little  room  that  I  sta\-ed  in  there. 

Q.  You  went  to  bed,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  to  sleep? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  of  there  that  night,  as  1  understand  it,  until 
j'ou  got  up  the  next  morning? — A.  No,  sir;  never  left  my  bed* 

Q.  You  have  given  a  full  account  of  your  whereabouts  that  night? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me  if  you  know  of  anybody  staying  in  the  stable  with  John- 
son or  over  at  that  other  stable — what  do  ^-ou  call  that  stable? — A.  The 
quartermaster's  corral. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  stayed  there — how  many  men 
belonged  there  properly? — A.  Of  the  soldiers;  yes,  sir.  There  was 
one  man  of  B  Company. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  Private  Alfred  M.  Williams. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  who  came  and  wakened  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  Johnson,  of  C  Company — Greorge  Johnson,  of  C 
Company. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  And  another  man  of  C  Companj'';  I  don't  know 
what  his  name  was. 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  named  Streeter? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was 
Streeter.     I  don't  know  whether  he  belonged  to  C  Companv  or  D. 

Q.  John  Streeter;  and  who  was  the  other  one? — A.  Of  the  D  Com- 
pany men  one  was  named  John  Henry,  and  another  man. 

Q.  He  was  a  D  Company  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  another  man  by  the  name  of  Hailey  ? — A.  Hailey — 
yes,  sir;  that  was  his  name. 

Q.  Alonzo  Hailey.  Did  vou  see  any  of  those  men  that  night? — A. 
All  of  those  men  1  supposed  were  down  at  the  barn,  because  I  heard 
them  talking  when  I  went  to  my  stable. 

Q.  Did  any  other  men  than  the  ones  you  have  mentioned  belong 
there  at  that  time  as  far  as  you  know? — A.  They  were  not  soldiers. 
There  was  some  civilians  belonged  there. 

Q.  Those  were  all  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  need  not  bother  about  the  civilians.  We  have  accounted 
for  all  the  soldiers.  Now,  who  were  the  civilians? — A.  The  corral 
boss,  Voschell,  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  one? — A.  And  one  man  named  Foster.  I 
don't  know  what  his  first  name  was,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  Miller? — A.  Old  John 
Moore  worked  there. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  He  was  an  old  man  with  one  eye,  an  old  col- 
ored man. 

Q.  An  old  colored  man,  not  a  soldier? — A.  Not  a  soldier. 

Q.  How  old  was  he? — A.  Oh,  I  suppose  he  was  a  man  about  sixty 
years  old,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  there?— A.  He  drove  team,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  employment  of  the  Government? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Driving  team  for  wages? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  this  man  Foster  do?— A.  He  drove  team  too;  and  there 
were  two  Mexican  men  worked  there. 

Q.  Who  were  they?— A.  Their  names  was  Miller;  Richard  Miller 
and  George,  I  think  their  names  were. 

Q.  Kichard  and  George ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  that  was  a  Mexican  name.  They  were  frontier 
Mexicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  there? — A.  Richard  Miller,  he  drove  the 
officers'  wagon  alway«i. 

Q.  Where  was  his  home? — A.  In  Brownsville. 

Q.  He  did  not  belong  to  your  regiment? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  half- 
breed  Mexican  man. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  until  j^ou  went  to  Brownsville? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  his  brother,  George  Miller,  do? — A.  He  drove  team; 
ordinary  teamster. 
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Q.  One  of  the  battalion's  teams? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  half  Mexican,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  an3^thing  of  them  there  that  night? — A.  No,  «ir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  firing  at  all ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

B}'  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Did  you  see  Voshelle  there  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Voshelle  the  next  morning?— A.  I  saw  him  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him? — A.  I  saw  him  out  there  superintend- 
ing the — having  his  work  done. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  see  him  there? — A.  I  never  saw  Voshelle  till 
after  we  were  marching  down,  going  on  guard;  I  passed  right  by  the 
corral. 

Q.  Did  you  eat  with  your  mess  that  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Breakfasted  with  the  command? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Voshelle  there?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  surplus  ammunition  ^-ou  are  talking  about — there  was  sur- 
plus ammunition  in  the  e^mp  there,  at  the  commissary  quarters,  was 
there  not? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  being  at  the  commis- 
sary quarters. 

Q.  Didn't  they  have  any  surplus  ammunition  there? — A.  I  never 
saw  any  ammunition  in  the  commissary  quarters. 

Q.  Where  was  the  ammunition  kept  before  it  was  issued? — A.  All 
that  I  know  of,  all  the  companies  when  they  would  draw  it,  they 
would  draw  it  from  the  ordnance  department. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  that?— A.  The  company  quartermaster- 
sergeant. 

Q.  The  company  quartermaster-sergeant  had  charge  of  the  ammu- 
nition?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kept  that  in  the  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  also  had  surplus  guns  in  there,  hadn't  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  if  the  quartermaster-sergeant  that  night  had  been  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  shoot  up  the  town,  he  (»ould  have  issued  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, couldn't  he? — A.  Well,  he  could  have  did  it,  I  suppose,  sir;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  guns  in  this  department  were  in- 
spected or  not? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  surplus  guns? — A.  They  were  inspected.  I  am  sure  they 
were,  but  1  was  not  there  to  see  it.     1  heard  they  were  inspected. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge^ — A.  No,  sir;  1  did 
not  see  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  ammunition  in  that  room  was 
counted  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  know  that. 

Q.  Who  counted  it  ^ — A.  It  was  counted  by  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  In  the  ordnance  department? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   How  many  guns  were  there? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  About  how^  many  ?— A.  Well,  I  haven't  any  idea. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  go  in  there  and  count  it? — A.  1  saw  him  in 
there,  yes,  sir;  and  turned  mine  in. 

Q.  lie  counted  yours  when  you  turned  it  in  ? — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  count  the  surplus  ammunition  that  had  not  been  issued  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  it  in  there,  was  there  not? — A.  It  was 
all  in  the  boxes. 

Q.  The  boxes  that  had  been  opened,  he  counted  all  that  was  in 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  counted  the  boxes. 

Q.  Counted  the  ammunition? — A.  Counted  the  ammunition  in  the 
boxes  that  had  been  opened.     He  did  not  open  any  fresh  boxes. 

Q.  You  saw  him  count  the  boxes  that  had  been  opened,  did  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  ne  take  out  the  ammunition  and  count  it? — A.  Had  Ser- 
geant McC\irdy  put  it  all  out  before  him. 

Q.  Did  he  count  it,  or  Sergeant  McCurdy? — A.  He  counted  it. 
Sergeant  McCurdy  counted  it,  and  he  counted  it,  too. 

Q.  All  the  ammunition  that  was  in  the  boxes  that  were  opened? — A. 
That  had  been  opened;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Just  a  few  questions.  You  did  not  hear  any  of  the  shooting  a 
all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  did  you  hear  anything  of  the  conversation  between  Major 
Penrose  and  the  mayor  of  Brownsville  and  this  other  gentleman  whose 
name  you  did  not  know  when  they  were  standing  up  there? — A.  No, 
sir;  1  never  heard  it. 

Q.  At  the  point  marked  V  on  the  map  or  near  there? — A.  I  never 
heard  a  word  they  said. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about? — A.  No,  sir. 

•Q.  But  you  said  to  Williams  "'  Let's  stop  here  and  see  what  is  going 
to  happen,  there  ma^^  be  a  fight?" — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  as  if  those 
gentlemen  were  angry  with  Major  Penrose  from  the  way  they  were 
talking. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  down  to  the  mess  room  you  were  still  un- 
eas\\ — A.  Sitting  on  the  porch;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  see  wnat  was  going  to  happen,  then? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  or  what  happened  down  at  the  mess  room  that 
made  you  uneasy  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen  if — A.  Well,  when  I 
got  over  to  the  quarters  they  were  still  standing  on  this  little  bridge 
talking,  and,  instead  of  going  in  to  my  dinner  or  my  supper,  1  sat  on 
the  porch  and  waited  until  the  carriage  moved  off. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  30U  waited  there  on  the  porch  of  Major  Penrose's 
quarters  with  Williams  until  Major  Penrose  separated  from  the  othei^s 
and  went  to  the  exchange? — A.  No,  sir;  when  Major  Penrose  sepa- 
rated from  those  gentlemen  1  was  at  B  (^ompan^^'s  quarters,  on  the 
porch. 

Q.  You  did  not  stay  up  there  and  watch  them? — A.  I  stayed  up  at 
B  Company's  quarters.  When  W^illiams  came  up  he  said,  "^Come  on 
around  and  go  to  supper." 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  Williams,  "  No;  let's  wait;"  and  you  and  Wil- 
liams remained  there  then? — A.  No,  sir;  we  stayed  there  for  a  short 
time  and  then  went  on  to  quarters. 

Q.  Walked  over  clear  across  the  parade  ground  to  B  Company's 
quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  walking  over  I  could  see  everything 
that  was  going  on  down  there. 

Q.  You  were  walking  across  the  parade  ground  from  the  oflScers' 
quarters  7  and  8,  but  you  still  kept  looking  up  to  ^owx  x\^\X — ^* 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Kept  a  watch  on  those  parties? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  hundred  yards  were  they  from  you? — A.  Well,  when 
I  got  to  B  Company's  quarters  they  were  not  more  than  400  yards 
from  me. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  sitting  on  the  porch  of  Major  Penrose's 
quarters,  how  far  were  they  from  you? — A.  About  200  yards,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  nearest  you  were  to  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  over  to  B  barracks,  instead  of  going  in,  which 
you  said  you  usually  did  in  advance  of  the  others A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  your  mess A.  Yes,  sir;  1  waited. 

Q.  You  waited  to  see  what  was  going  to  occur,  because  you  were 
uneasy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  anything  occurred  to  make  you  uneasy? — A.  Well,  it  was 
an  unusual  affair  to  see  gentlemen  meet  one  another  and  nfiake  the 
signs  with  their  hands  that  thev  were  doing. 

Q.  Simply  gesticulating  witn  their  hands? — A.  They  were  not  ges- 
ticulating like  gentlemen  would  be  in  a  civil  conversation.  They  were 
shaking  their  hands  like  that  [indicating]. 

Q.  Snaking  their  hands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose  shake  his  hand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  interested  3'ou? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An}- thing  else? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  else;  only  I  wanted  to  see 
what  was  going  to  be  the  result. 

Q.  You  had  heard  of  some  trouble  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
citizens  in  the  town,  hadn't  you? — A.  Oh,  yes;  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  citizens. 

Q.  And  you  thought  that  conversation  had  something  to  do  with 
that  trouble? — A.  I  thought  that  conversation  had  something  to  do 
with  the  trouble  that  occurred  in  the  post  the  Sunday  previous. 

Q.  What  was  that  trouble  that  occurred  the  Sunday  previous? — A. 
The  civilians  came  in  the  post  there  on  Sunday  and  wanted  to  open 
up  a  game  of  baseball  on  the  parade  ground,  and  the  commanding 
officer  would  not  allow  it. 

Q.  And  you  thought  this  related  to  that? — A.  To  that  and  to  the 
trouble  of  those  soldiers.  I  did  not  hear  any  of  it,  but  I  just  wanted 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  as  1  knew  those  people  were  not  friendly 
with  Major  Penrose  as  they  had  been  with  the  other  army  officers 
there. 

Q.  That  what  people  were  not  friendly  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  Those 
civilians  at  Brownsville,  Tex.     He  did  not  associate  with  anyone. 

Q.  Why  were  they  not  friendly  with  Major  Penrose? — A.  Because 
he  did  not  associate  with  anvone  of  them.  He  did  not  go  to  clubrooms 
and  bar  rooms  with  anybody. 

Q.  Was  it,  as  you  un^derstood,  because  he  was  in  command  of  colored 
troops? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the\'  friendly  to  them,  to  the  members  of  the  battalion? — 
A.  The  civilians  of  Brownsville,  Tex.? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  I  don't  know  about.  It  seems  that  the  men  got 
along  very  nicely;  that  is,  the  men  of  my  conapany. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  were  quite 
friendly  with  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them. 

Q.  But  not  friendlv  with  Major  Penrose? — A.  They  were  friendly, 
J  suppose,  some  of  them.  I  did  not  go  anywheres  with  any  soldiers 
there.     I  never  was  with  a  crowd  oi  sovixeT^  \iv  \,\i^  t^^iv^  and  1  did  n<rt 
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make  any  general  acquaintances  there  because  I  had  no  associates 
there — did  not  know  anyone,  did  not  know  a  man's  name  in  Browns- 
ville. 

Q.  That  night  when  you  returned  in  to  the  fort  it  was  before  8 
o'clock — this  night  of  the  13th? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  came  in  through  the  wire  fence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  Mrs.  Brawner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  vou  come  in  just  to  the  right  of  the  barracks  marked 
36  there,  or  back  of  it,  or  where— 'those  vacant  barracks  there  marked 
36? — A.  The  wire  fence  is  broken  just  about  midway  of  that  building. 

Q.  About  midway  of  barracks  36? — A.  Is  that  the  barracks  on 
Laundress  row  ? 

Q.  (Referring  to  the  map.)  This  is  barracks  D,  this  is  B,  and  this 
is  C^ — A.  It  was  away  down  the  line  toward  the  Laundress  row,  right 
on  a  line  with  that,  but  away  down  lower. 

Q.  You  mean  up  above  from  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  path  leading  through? — A.  There  was  three 

E laces  in  that  wire  fence  down  there  where  people  could  walk  through. 
Ine  of  them  was  right  at  the  end  of  the  wall,  and  one  was  about  mid- 
wav,  and  the  other  one  was  right  down  at  the  corner. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  end  of  the  wall  you  mean  the  end  of  the 
brick  wall? — A.    les,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  brick  wall  terminated  at  what  point  with  reference  to 
barracks  36?— A.  Right  on  the  lower  corner. 

Q.  Pardon  me;  when  you  speak  of  the  lower  corner  do  you  mean  as 
you  wei*e  facing  the  town? — A.   As  I  was  facing  the  post. 

Q.  As  you  were  facing  the  oflScers'  quarters,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  lower  do  you  mean  the  left  or  the  right? — 
A.  By  the  lower  i  mean  on  the  right. 

Q.  That  is  as  you  were  facing  the  officers'  quarters? — A.  On  the 
lower  side,  facing  the  officers'  quarters,  it  would  be  to  my  left. 

Q.  (Referring  to  the  map.)  Right  there  was  there  also  a  place? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  wire  fence  was  broken. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  say  Sergeant  Wheeler  and  Ray  Burdette,  corporals,  came 
together  and  ordered  you  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  patrolling? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  patrolling  together? — A.  I  saw  them  together. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  man  with  them?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  they  came? — A.  I  was  sitting  in  Ser- 
geant Taylor's  front  room. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there? — A.  Mrs.  Brawner,  Sergeant  Taylor,  and 
his  wife  and  daughter. 

Q.  Any  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  no  other  soldiers. 

Q.  Then  you  left  there  and  went  over  after  the  ice  cream? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  had  been  eating  ice  cream  there. 

Q.  You  and  Williams  left?— A.  Williams  was  not  with  me  at  all; 
nobody  but  mj^self  and  Mrs.  Brawner. 

Q.  Where  was  Sergeant  Brawner? — A.  He  was  in  charge  of  quar- 
ters, sir,  at  C  Company's  barracks. 

Q.  He  was  not  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  woke  you  up  you  heard  no  firing.  Did  you  hear  the 
call  to  arms?— A.  I  never  heanl  nothing. 
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Q.  That  was  after  the  call  to  arms? — A.  I  suppose  so.  Williams 
told  me  when  he  waked  me  that  the  shooting  was  going  on,  but  I  did 
not  hear  it,  and  it  would  have  been  impossiole,  I  suppose,  for  me  to 
have  heard  it,  because  1  was  sleeping  right  by  the  side  of  this  lagoon, 
and  on  this  lagoon  at  night  there  was  all  kin({s  of  varmints  that  made 
a  noise— mudhens  and  such  things — and  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to 
get  himself  to  sleep  there.  The  ice  plant  is  right  in  the  rear,  and  that 
makes  a  noise  all  night;  that  is  steaming  all  night,  and  I  never  heard 
anything  when  Williams  waked  me. 

(J.  Was  anybody  else  in  the  room  with  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  my 
bed  in  the  rear  of  the  horses,  in  the  same  room  with  the  hoi-ses. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  When  you  got  down  to  the  barracks  on  the  morning  of  the  Hth, 
1  understand  you  to  say  everything  seemed  to  be  in  confusion? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  everything  being  in  confusion  ? — A.  Well, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  men  thought  they  had  been  shot  into;  that  the 
barracks  had  been  shot  into  b}'  someone. 

Q.  You  heard  them  say  that  the  lamps  of  the  barracks  had  been 
shot  out? — A.  That  the  windows  were  all  shot  out,  and  the  lamps  had 
been  broken  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  say  that  the  windows  had  all  been  shot  out 
and  the  lamps  had  been  broken  in  the  quarters?-- A.  1  heard  whole 
lots  of  men.  1  could  not  specify  any  one  man  or  call  his  name,  be- 
cause as  I  went  up  the  stairwav  there  was  a  crowd  of  men  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  stairway  and  all  the  way  going  up. 

Q.  They  said  that  tlie  windows  had  been  shot  out  of  which  one  of 
the  quarters  of  barracks? — A.  That  was  B  Company's  quarters. 

Q.  And  the  lamps  had  been  broken? — A.  That  is  what  was  said  there. 

Q.  That  was  generally  talked  then?— A.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  morning. 

Q.  How  late  did  that  talk  continue? — A.  Well,  it  continued  until 
they  were  all  perfectly  satisfied — and  that  was  about  the  time  that  the 
company  had  got  off  from  their  guard,  at  dinner — it  seemed  every 
man  went  through  the  quarters  at  dinner  time,  so  as  to  make  an  in- 
spection to  see  what  had  occurred. 

Q.  Did  they  find  the  windows  shot  up? — A.  I  don't  suppose  so.  I 
did  not  see  any  that  had  been  shot  up. 

Q.  Did  they  find  any  lamps  broken? — A.  I  don't  think  they  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  inspection?— A.  I  went  up  and  looked  at  the 
lamp  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.     1  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  any  other  of  the  lamps? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  to  see  how  many  windows  had  been  broken? — 
A.  No,  sir;  except  1  was  told  Iw  other  men  that  there  had  not  been 
anything  broken. 

Q.  Nothing  had  been  broken  whatever?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  you  went  there  that  morning  that  seemed  to  be  the 
general  talk  among  them^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  3'ou  will  not  undertake  to  say  who  was  saying  it? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  sergeant  of  your  company? — A.  Mingo  San- 
ders. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  saying  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  him 
saying  it. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  him  telling  the  men  that  none  of  the  windows  had 
been  shot  up  and  none  of  the  Tamps  had  been  broken? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  present  when  this  talk  was  going  on? — A.  I  don't  know 
where  he  was,  hut  1  suppose  he  was  in  his  orderly  room. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  present? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir.  I  do  not  call  any  names  because  1  was  not  positive  who 
was  there,  but  I  heard  the  men  talking  as  I  went  upstairs  to  get  my 
rifle  out  of  the  rack.  I  did  not  stay  in  B  Company's  quarters,  and  I 
was  very  seldom  around  there — only  when  I  had  to  go. 

Q.  Was  Voschell  a  member  of  your  Company? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was 
a  civilian. 

Q.   You  said  you  did  not  see  him  that  morning  until A.   Not 

until  after  they  were  marching  me  onto  my  post  No.  7,  when  I  saw  him 
superintending  the  having  of  his  work  done  around  and  cleaning  up. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lived  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  I  was  about  to  ask  you,  do  you  know  where  Voschell  lived  over 
in  town? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  visit  his  place !^  You  knew  he  was  married? — A. 
1  never  had  been  at  any  one  of  the  houses  in  town;  nobody's  house 
had  I  ever  been  in  but  Sergeant  Taylor's  and  Private  Simmons,  of  B 
Compan3^ 

By  Senator  Over»la.n: 

Q.  Did  Voschell  take  his  meals  there  at  the  mess  house  at  any 
time? — A.  I  saw  him  some  mornings. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  this  morning? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  there  that  morning? — A.  He  might  have  been  there, 
sir,  but  I  did  not  see  him.  I  will  not  say  he  was  not  there,  but  I  never 
noticed  him  being  there. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Y"qu  knew  on  the  evening  of  April  13  that  the  order  had  been 
issued  that  all  the  men  should  be  in  camp  by  8  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  they  had  been  permitted  to  be  out  until  11 
o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  order  was  an  unusual  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  out  that  evening  just  across  the  barracks  road 
with  this  lady  getting  some  ice  cream A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  told  you  had  better  be  getting  into  camp? — A.  I  was 
not  told  I  had  better  be  getting  in;  1  was  tola  to  go  in. 

Q.  To  go  in? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  8  o'clock? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  there  had  been  trouble  between  certain  of 
the  soldiers  and  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  also  knew  it  was  charged  that  some  soldier  had  assaulted 
a  white  woman,  didn't  j^ou? — A.  1  had  heard  that. 

Q.  You  had  heard  that  that  was  charged — 1  do  not  say  it  was  so? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  all  of  that? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  made  the  men  uneasy,  didn't  at?— A.  The  entire  garrison 
was  uneasy  because  they  did  not  Know  what  they  were  ordered  in  for. 
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Q.  And  did  not  know  what  might. occur? — A.  Did  ndt  know  what 
mi^ht  occur;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  bed  feeling  uneasy? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
give  it  a  thought. 

Q.  And  j^ou  just  went  to  bed  perfectly  eas^r? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  m  the  morning,  at  what  time  was  it  that  Williams  came  to 

fou  and  woke  vou  up? — A.  I  will  not  be  positive  of  the  time,  but 
think  it  was  along  about  midnight. 

Q.  And  you  had  gone  to  bed  at  what  time? — A.  Oh,  not  later  than 
a  quarter  after  9. 

Q.  And  Williams  said  to  vou  what? — A.  He  said  to  me,  ''Brown, 
are  you  going  to  get  up?  Tfiey  are  blowing  the  fire  call  over  there 
in  the  garrison  or  the  call  to  arms,  and  shooting  the  place  up  some- 
wheres  over  there."  And  I  told  him,  "  No;  I  ain't  §oing  over  there;  I 
have  got  nothing  to  do  with  it;  ain't  on  duty  this  time  of  night;  I 
haven't  heard  it. 

Q.  And  you  just  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep? — A.  Went  right  to 
sleep  again.  I  think  the  man  hadn't  got  50  yards  from  me  before  I 
was  asleep. 

Q.  It  gave  you  as  little  concern  as  that? — A.  I  didn't  give  it  any 
more  attention. 

Q.  When  W^illianis  told  you  that  either  the  fire  alarm  had  been 
sounded  or  the  call  to  arms,  and  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  or  some- 
thing, vou  made  no  f uither  inquiries  of  him  i — A.  No  further  inquiry; 
and  it  had  not  been  more  than  ten  minutes  before  Corporal  Harris 
came  down  and  said  Major  Penrose  sent  him  down  to  verify  the 
absentees  and  that  I  need  not  get  up. 

Q.  But  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  Williams  had  not  gone  but  a  few 
yards  awa}^  before  vou  went  to  sleep  again? — A.  He  hadn't,  but  Har- 
ris came  and  waked  me  again. 

Q.  Then  he  came  and  waked  you  again? — A.  Corpoi'al  Harris  came 
and  waked  me  again;  met  Williams  between  my  stable  and  Major  Pen- 
rose's quarters;  came  over  and  waked  me  and  said  Major  Penrose  sent 
him  out,  after  the  first  sergeant  had  called  the  roll  and  nobody  absent 
but  mvself  and  John  Brown,  and  to  go  and  notify  the  absentees,  and 
John  Brown  was  in  the  bakeshop — post  baker — and  I  was  in  Major 
Penrose's  stable. 

Q.  He  waked  you  up  again? — A.  Waked  me  up,  and  said  the  Major 
sent  him  out  to  verify  the  absentees  and  1  need  not  get  up. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  what  the  shooting  was? — A.  1  asked  him, 
'^  What  is  going  on  down  there?  "  He  said,  "Oh,  man,  the  people 
down  there  are  raising  hell  with  us."    That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  So  ^^ou  did  have  a  talk  with  somebody  about  it? — A.  That  is 
isvhat  X  said  to  iiams 

Q.  But  no  talk  at  all  with  Williams?— A.  No  talk  at  all. 
Q.  No  questions? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  time  was  it  3^ou  went  down  and  got  a  glass  of  beer? — A. 
After  retreat. 

Q.  About  what  time? — A.  About  half  past  6  in  the  evening. 

Q.  When  you  got  down,  this  was  at  the  Allison  saloon,  was  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

O.  Who  was  with  vou? — A.  WilUams. 
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Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  there? — A.  There  were  lots  of  men  in 
there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  that  saloon  at  that  time?  -A.  At  that 
time  I  suppose  there  were  at  least  15  or  20  men. 

Q.  Fifteen  or  twenty  soldiers  in  the  room? — A.  That  place  had 
nev^er  been  occupied  by  soldiers  alone,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  15  or  20  soldiers  in  there? — A.  Men^  I  said. 

Q.  Were  they  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  all  soldiers. 

Q.  Were  there  an}'  white  men  in  there? — A.  There  were  white 
men  in  there,  Mexican  police  in  there,  and  Mexican  civilians. 

Q.  How  many  soldiers  were  there  in  there? — A.  There  was  not 
more  than  6. 

Q.  Six  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  were  in  this  place.  It  was  a 
kind  of  general  rambling  place  this  man  had  in  there. 

Q.  How  long  nad  that  saloon  been  established  ? — A.  Not  more  than 
a  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  It  w^as  run  by  a  colored  man  by  the  name*  of  Allison? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  3'ou  got  there  there  were  about  15  or  20  people 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Drinking? — A.  Drinking  and  gambling. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  soldiers  that  were  there? — A.  I  did 
not  give  them  any  attention.  I  don't  remember  a  man's  name,  except 
Wilfiaras  and  myself. 

Q.  But  you  did  know  there  were  other  soldiers  there? — A.  Y''es,  sir; 
there  were  other  soldiers  there. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  saloons  being  started  on  the 
Garrison  road  in  front  of  the  barracks  about  pay  day  ^  —  A.  I  saw  some 
Mexicans  carrying  one  up  there — carrying  a  house  up  there. 

Q.  You  saw  a  Mexican  starting  up  a  saloon.  Wnere  was  it? — A. 
He  put  it  on  a  wagon  and  started  up  there  with  it. 

Q.  You  saw  it  there? — A.  I  saw  some  Mexicans  have  a  little  frame 
house  on  a  wagon,  taking  it  up  there  and  putting  it  in  the  road,  or  o£F 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  at  any  rate,  along  that  wire  fence.  They  did 
not  open  up  any  saloon  there;  they  had  lots  of  soda  water,  but  if  they 
had  any  beer  in  there  I  don't  know.  I  was  never  in  the  place,  but  I 
saw  soda  water  sticking  up  in  the  windows,  and  boxes  of  cigars  and 
some  cigarettes  there  in  the  windows.  If  there  was  beer  in  this  place 
I  don't  know,  because  I  was  never  in  it. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  was  done? — A.  They  paid  oflf  there  on  Satur- 
day, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  sir,  and  it  was  that  day. 

Q.  Saturday,  August  11,  that  would  be? — A.  1  think  it  was  on  Sat- 
urday they  paid  off  there,  sir,  and  this  place  was  moved  up  there 
Saturday  or  Sunday;  moved  up  there  Sunaav  evening,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  place  at  all? — A.  ftad  never  been  in  it;  no, 
sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all  with  this  witness. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  BOTD   CONYEBS  (COLORED). 

Boyd  Conyers  (colored),  being  first  duly  sworn  by  Senator  Foraker, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Pleavse  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  Boyd  Conyers. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry 
in  August  last?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  that  regiment  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  stationed  there. 

Q.  What  Company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  Company  B. 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer  or  private. — A.  A  private. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  put  in  evidence  at  this  point  the  record  of 
this  soldier  as  furnished  by  the  War  Department,  found  at  page  250 
of  Senate  Document  155. 

The  record  is  as  follows: 

BOYD   CONYERS. 

Enli8te<l  August  11,  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Company 
B,  25th  Infantry,  November  19,  1906. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  serving  your  first  enlistment  at  that  time? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  native  of  ? — A.  Georgia. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlists — Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  sir. 

Q.  August  11,  1905^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  served  until  vou  were  discharged  without  honor  Novem- 
ber 19,  19062— A.  Yes,  sir? 

Q.  At  Fort  Reno?— A.  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  some  shooting  at  Brownsville 
on  the  night  of  August  13? — A.  les,  sir;  I  heard  the  shooting  there, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  that  night? — A.  I  was  at  the  guardhouse; 
asleep  at  that  time.  I  had  been  relieved  off  the  post,  I  guess,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.   Were  you  on  duty  that  night?—  A.  I  was  on  duty;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  were  one  of  the  guards? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  Company  B? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  on  post  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  No, 
sir.     I  had  been  relieved,  I  guess,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Wore  you  asleep  or  awake?— A.  I  was  asleep  at  the  time,  in  my 
bunk. 

Q.  Near  the  door? — A.  Near  the  door;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  awake? — A.  1  was  awakened  by  several  voices 
hollering  outside:  '*  Guard,"  and  I  got  up  and  fell  in  line  with  the  other 
guard. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  there,  as  far  as  you  can  give  us  their 
names  f~ A.  I  believe  the  first  man  I  seen  was  the  commander  of  the 
guard,  Sergeant  Reed. 

Q.  He  was  there? — A.  He  was  there. 

Q.  He  was  from  you  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  knew  him  welP* — A.  Xe%,  ^\t.    KivSl  \  T^xck^\s:^i«t  ^ftftSsi^^ 
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Corporal  Wheeler,  of  D  Company.     He  was  on  watch  at  the  same  time, 
but  I  don't  know  exactly  how  man}^  men  were  in  the  ranks. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  Corporal  Franklin? — A.  Corporal 
Franklin;  yes,  sir.     He  was  standing  m  the  line  of  file  closers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  musician,  Hoyt  Robinson? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  was  blowing  the  call  to  arms.  I  passed  right  by  him  in  going 
in  line. 

Q.  You  fell  in  line  because  the  sergeant  ordered  you  to? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  that  was  the  order. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there? — A.  Let  me  see — I  don't  know 

Q.  First,  can  you  tell  us  how  many  men  were  on  guard  that  night, 
the  whole  guard? — A.  The  whole  guard,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
it;  I  think  there  were  12  privates  and  4  noncommissioned  officers. 

Q.  A  sergeant  and  8  corporals? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  corporal  for  each  relief? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  corporal  for 
each  relief. 

Q.  And  then  a  musician? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  17? — A.  Seventeen  in  all. 

Q.  Of  the  men  4  were  on  guard  at  the  time? — A.  At  the  time; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  full  relief  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  at  this  time  there  ought  to  have  been  4  on  post  and  8  in  the 
guardhouse? — A.  Eight  privates;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  when  you  were  ordered  to  fall  in,  how  many  men  should  there 
have  been,  and  how  many  men  were  there,  if  you  can  tell  us — there  to 
fall  in? — A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  get  at  it,  I  believe  that  all  the  men  were 
there  in  line,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it. 

Q.  (xive  us  the  names  of  anv  of  the  men  whom  you  saw  there.  1 
want  to  identif  v  all  of  them  if  1  can. — A.  There  was  Private  Lawrence 
Daniel,  of  B  Company,  and  De  Saussure,  of  B  Company,  Private 
Rogers,  of  C  Company,  and  Private  Battle,  of  D  Company.  I  believe 
that  is  all  the  names  I  can  remember.  Of  course  there  was  some  men 
there  that  I  didn't  know,  a  lot  of  men  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with, 
because  I  was  a  young  soldier. 

Q.  Do  you  rememS?r  the  name  of  Private  Mitchell? — A.  Mitchell? 
Yes;  he  was  in  the  rear  rank. 

Q.  If  you  can  not  think  of  any  more  names  now  I  will  pass  that. 
You  were  ordered  to  fall  in,  and  then  what  occurred? — A.  Well,  the 
shooting  were  going  on  in  town  at  the  time,  and  when  I  was  standing 
in  the  ranks  there  there  were  bullet*^  came  overhead  between  the  guard- 
house and  the  post  exchange,  which  we  call  the  canteen,  and  while  1 
was  in  the  ranks  I  said:  "'If  this  shooting  keeps  on  I  will  soon  wake 
up."  I  had  just  waked  up  and  felt  a  little  drowsy,  and  I  hadn't 
opened  mv  eye«  good.  I  said:  "I  will  soon  wake  up  if  they  keep  up 
that."  Then  Sergeant  Reid  posted  myself  and  Lawrence  Daniel,  pri- 
vate of  B  Company,  at  the  rear  end  of  the  guardhouse  to  watch  the 
rear  end  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  He  posted  vou  at  the  rear  end  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  man? — A.  Lawrence  Daniel. 

Q.  Was  there  a  third  man  ? — A.  No,  sir;  just  two  of  us  posted  there. 

Q.  There  is  a  representation  of  the  guardhouse  up  there  on  that  map. 
Will  somebody  pomt  that  out? 

(Senator  Bulkeley  pointed  out  to  the  Yfilu^^v?,  iVv^  \w»»\-v^\i  <A  ^^ 
various  buildings  as  indicated  on  the  map.") 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Tell  us  before  we  get  away  from  it  where  he  posted  you? — A. 
Can  I  get  up  there  and  show  it  to  you? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  This  is  the  front  end  of  the  guardhouse,  and  here  is 
where  1  was  posted,  on  this  side  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  In  the  rear? — A.  In  the  rear,  at  the  rear  corner  of  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  beat  there,  or  were  you  simple  stationarv, 
standing  in  one  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  standing  there  and  the 
shooting  kept  on  m  town,  and  1  asked  the  commander  of  the  guard 
would  he  permit  me  to  lie  down  there  at  the  corner,  and  Lawrence 
Daniel  did  the  same.  I  asked  him  could  I  lie  down  instead  of  stand- 
ing up,  and  he  said  it  would  he  all  right  in  case  1  kept  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  rear  end  of  the  reservation  back  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  to  lie  down  there  for? — A.  Because  I  was 
liable  to  get  shot. 

Q.  You  heard  some  bullets  go  over? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  some 
bullets  come  over,  and  a  stray  bullet  could  hurt  me  just  as  good  as  an 
intentional  one,  you  know. 

Q.  Just  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  intended? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  sta}'  there  ? — A.  I  stayed  there,  I  guess,  a  couple 
of  hours.     I  was  there  until  very  near  4  o'clock,  or  after  4. 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  happened  next.  Did  you  go  to  bed  again  that 
night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  to  bed  any  more.  After  they  put  on 
a  cossack  post  I  went  back  and  took  my  No.  2  post.     That  was  not  my 

fost  where  he  had  me  on  guard,  but  I  was  on  guard  there  tempoi-arily. 
had  been  on  guard  at  post  No.  2. 

Q.  You  had  been  on  guard  at  post  No.  2? — A.  Yes,  sir;  third  relief. 

Q.  Down  at  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  put  on  a  cossack  post,  and  therefore  you  did  not  go 
back  on  No  2? — A.  I  went  back  on  No.  2  after  they  put  on  a  cossack 
post.    Before  they  put  on  a  cossack  post  I  was  on  post  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  They  put  on  a  cossack  post  while  3'ou  were  at  the  guardhouse?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  came  off  post  at  the  guardhouse,  then  where  did  you 
go?— A.  Went  back  to  No.  2. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there? — A.  On  No.  2? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  walked  my  beat  two  hours  then. 

Q.  Until  6  o'clock  that  would  be,  perhaps? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  on 
about  4,  I  suppose,  as  near  as  1  can  come  at  it. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  your  gun  was  inspected  the  following 
morning;  and  if  so,  when  and  by  whom. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  were  inspected 
on  reveille  by  Captain  Macklin,  the  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  reveille? — A.  At  the  guardhouse  then. 

Q,  You  had  come  off  ? — A.  Had  come  off  the  post  when  reveille  went. 
It  was  about  6  o'clock  then,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Who  all  were  there  to  be  inspected?— A.  All  the  rest  that  were 
not  on  post  were  there  at  the  guardhouse  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  inspect  all  the  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  inspection  was  it;  careful  or  otherwise? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  careful.     Captain  Macklin  he  always  made  a  careful  inspection. 

Q.  He  is  a  very  strict  officer,  is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  were  tne  guns  found',  \tv  what  condition? — A.  All  clean.  I 
did  not  hear  any  kick  about  any  dVtVy  gvm^. 
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Q.  Did  not  find  any  guns  that  had  powder  stains  on  them? — A. 
No  sir. 

Q.  What  about  your  ammunition;  what  ammunition  did  you  have 
that  night? — A.  We  had  the  steel  bullets,  sir;  B  company  did, 

Q.  How  many  rounds? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  had  20  rounds 
in  the  russet  belt. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  off  guard  that  morning? — A.  As  near  as 
1  can  come  at  it,  I  guess  it  were  near  11  o'clock — between  10  and  11 
o'clock. 

Q.  When  you  went  off  guard,  where  did  you  go? — A.  To  the  adju- 
tant's office. 

Q.  W^ hat  happened  there?— A.  Well,  Captain  Lyon — he  inspected 
the  guards  and  had  us  to  report  what  we  Knew  about  the  shooting, 
what  had  we  heard,  and  anytning  about  it. 

Q.  Captain  Lj'^on  did  that^ — A.  Captain  Lyon,  of  D  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Major  Penrose  that  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  at  the  adjutant's  office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  was  there. 
I  think  he  went  down  in  a  rig — in  a  buggy. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  to  him,  or  did  you  report  to  Captain 
Lyon  if — A.  We  reported  to.  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  all  you  knew  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  I 
knew  about  it. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  after  that? — A.  Went  back  to  quarters 
then. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  with  your  gun  and  ammunition? — A.  Put 
the  gun  in  the  rack,  and  the  ammunition,  of  course,  we  alwa3"s  kept 
that  hanging  up  in  our  belts  over  our  bunk. 

Q.  Where  was  your  company  that  day — B  Company — the  day  after 
the  affair?  Was  It  on  guard  or  not? — A.  Let  me  see.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  I  think  D  Company  went  on.  I  think  they  made  the  cossack 
post  out  of  C  Company  that  night.  I  think  D  Company  relieved  them 
off  guard. 

Q.  Ithasbeensaidthat  B Company  relieved  C  Company? — A.  Prob- 
ably it  was;  1  don't  know,  positively. 

Q.  You  went  off  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  up  pretty  much  all  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  turning  your  gun  and  your  ammunition  in  to 
the  quartermaster-sergeant  at  any  time;  and  if  so,  when  was  it  you  did 
that,  if  you  now  recall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  turned  our  ammunition  in, 
I  believe  it  was  the  same  day,  and  were  issued  garrison  ammunition  if 
I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  That  is  reduced  range  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  called  it 
garrison  ammunition. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  whether  it  was  that  day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
not  sure.     I  wouldn't  be  positive  of  that,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  the  men  could  get  any  surplus  ammu- 
nition if  they  wanted  it  in  connection  with  target  practice,  or  anything 
of  that  kind?  Are  men  allowed  to  take  cartridges  and  keep  them? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  them. 

Q.  They  are  issued  so  many  cartridges  and  required  to  account  for 
every  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  not  go  into  detail  about  that,  because  we 
bave  been  over  it.  We  are  in  a  little  hurry  this  morning,  I  think. 
That  is  all  J  will  ask  the  witness. 
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B}^  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  were  awakened  by  a  confusion  there,  a  noise  at  the  ffuai-d- 
house? — A.  I  was  awakened,  by  several  voices — yes,  sir — hollering 
oufc^ide,  "  Guard!" 

Q.  You  went  out? — A.  I  went  out;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  fell  into  line  with  the  guards— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  guard  were  present? — A.  I 
thought  the  rest  of  the  relief.  I  am  not  positive,  but  1  knew  there 
were  as  many  as  7  or  8  men. 

Q.  There  should  have  been  12,  should  there  not'il — A.  With  non 
commissioned  officers  counted — counting  the  noncommissioned  officers. 
You  see,  there  is  4  men  on  post.     There  is  only  12  privates,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  in  all. 

Senator  Foraker:  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  this  shooting  ? — A.  The  bullets  that  I  heard 
came  over  between  the  canteen  and  the  guardhouse;  but  what  direction 
1  don't  know.     I  don't  know  whether  it  was  south  or  west. 

Q.  The  first  thing  when  you  got  up  you  fell  in  with  the  guard? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  in  ranks. 

Q.  Was  the  roll  called? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Sergeant  Reid  called  the 
roll,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  shooting  going  on  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  when  the 
shots  come  over,  when  we  was  standing  in  line. 

Q.  And  3'ou  made  the  remark  then  that  if  it  continued  it  would  soon 
wake  you  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  Kind  of  an  awakening  process  when  shots  come  over  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  the  call  to  arms  sounded;  before  you  got  up?— 
A.  It  was  blowing  as  I  got  up. 

Q.  It  was  being  called  as  you  got  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  was  a 
halt  between  the  call  to  arms.  There  was  a  kind  of  a  halt.  He  blew 
two  minutes  the  call  to  arms,  I  would  say,  and  he  goes  back  into  the 
guardhouse,  and  the  shooting  continues  in  town,  and  the  commander  of 
the  guard  calls  him  back  to  sound  the  call  to  arms  again,  and  he  come 
right  by  me  then  as  I  was  standing  in  ranks. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms  from  any  other  part  of  the  camp 
except  from  the  guardhouse? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  the 
other  trumpeters  at  the  quarters  blew  the  same  call. 

Q.  We  want  just  your  best  recollection  now? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
that  is  correct. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  you  were  stationed  back  of  the  guard- 
house?— A.  I  guess  it  was  two  or  three  minutes  after  the  call  to  arms 
went.  Just  as  soon  as  the  comtnander  of  the  guard  could  get  to  me 
he  was  sending  the  corporals  out  with  different  men  at  different  places, 
and  he  takes  m3^self  and  Lawrence  Daniel  and  puts  us  there  himself. 

Q.  At  that  time  nobody  had  been  stationed  at  the  rear  of  the  guard- 
house? There  was  no  guard  at  the  rear  of  the  guardhouse?  The  sen- 
tinel post  was  in  front  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  That  was  No.  1  post  in 
front  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  No.  1  post  is  in  front  of 
the  g^uardhouse. 
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Q.  But  besides  that  a  post  was  posted  in  rear  of  the  guardhouse? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  No.  2  post. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  thought  there  were  two  back  there? 
A.  There  were  two,  but  he  was  speaking  of  the  post. 

B}'  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  These  bullets  that  passed  over  your  head  when  you  were  stand- 
ing in  guard  were  about  how  many  ? — A.  Two,  as  near  as  1  can  come 
at  it,  I  guess.     It  sounded  like  two. 

Q.  Two? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  sounded  like  two  bullets,  is  all  I  heard. 
I  taken  it  to  be  two.  It  could  have  been  more,  I  guess,  but  I  taken 
it  to  be  about  two  bullets  that  I  heard  overhead. 

Q.  How  many  bullets  passed  over  your  head  after  you  got  back  to 
the  station  in  the  rear  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  I  didn't  see  no  more 
shooting  over  that  way.  All  the  shooting  seemed  to  be  in  town. 
^  Q.  No  bullets  passed  over  your  head  wnen  you  got  back  there? — A. 
No  sir;  when  I  was  in  the  rear  of  the  guardhouse  I  didn't  hear  any 
bullets  come  in  that  direction. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  asked  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  if  you  might 

edown  there? — A.  Because  I  heard  those  come  over,  and  it  might 
have  been  that  some  more  could  come  the  same  way,  or  probably  lower, 
and  I  was  just  looking  out  for  myself. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  hear  any  at  all  when  vou  went  back  there? — A. 
I  was  standing  up,  and  I  thought  that  would  be  a  very  wise  thing  in 
anybody  to  do.  I  didn't  know  how  many  more  would  come  over 
there. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  the  highest  duty  of  a  good  soldier  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation. — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  But  you  say  no  bullets  passed  over  your  head  when  you  got 
around  in  the  rear?— A.  After  I  was  stationed  back  there;  no,  sir. 

Q.  But  about  two,  you  think,  passed  over  when  you  were  standing 
in  line? — A.  In  ranks;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  direction  from  which  those  bullets  came, 
whether  they  came  from  the  town,  or  whether  they  came  from  some 
part  of  the  quarters,  that  is.  Fort  Brown? — A.  It  sounded  to  me  like 
it  come  from  town,  and  I  believe  it  did,  because  that  is  where  the 
biggest  portion  of  the  shooting  I  heard  were,  in  town. 

Q.  Certainly:  I  want  to  get  your  best  impression. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  you  to  be  coming  from  town? — Yes,  sir. 
'  Q.  You  necessarily  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
thev  came  and  as  to  the  location,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  confident  the  shot**  were  outside  of  Fort  Brown? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  am  confident  the  shots  were  outside. 

Q.  They  did  not  come  from  the  direction  of  the  quartermaster's 
stables?  You  see  it  up  there  on  the  map,  do  you?  Those  stables 
would  be  in  the  opposite  direction  from  where  the  guardhouse  was. 
They  did  not  come  from  that  direction,  did  they? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
from  the  quartermaster's  stables. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that. — A.  I  am  clear  about  that. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  character  of  firearms  being  used  from  the 
sound  that  the  bullets  made? — A.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  sound 
of  bullets  myself. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  in  the  service  very  long? — A.  Just  a  short 
while,  you  know. 
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Q.  Certainly  ;  that  is  ail  right.  Of  course  I  am  not  pressing  that. 
Afterwards,  after  those  two  shots,  when  you  woke  up,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  shooting  down  in  the  town,  was  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  this  map  you  see  Garrison  road  marked  here,  in  the  rear  of 
barracks  B,  D,  and  C.  Here  is  the  brick  wall  separating  the  garrison 
from  the  road? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  that,  do  3'ou  not? — A.  I  understand. 

Q.  Here  is  the  gate  leading  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  [indicating]  is  Elizabeth  street,  which  comes  in  the  gate?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  understand  the  situation? — A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  If  you  will  point  out  in  your  own  way  on  that  map  where,  in 
your  judgment,  the  parties  were  located  who  were  doing  this  firing,  I 
will  be  obliged  to  you. — A.  This  is  the  road,  you  say  [indicating].  Is 
this  the  road  inside  the  garrison  or  outside.     \Vill  you  tell  me,  please? 

Q.  That  is  out**ide  of  the  garrison.  It  is  called  the  Garrison  road. 
This  [indicating]  is  Elizabeth  street,  you  know,  coming  into  the  gate. 

Senator  Foraker.  Show  him  the  telegraph  office. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Here  at  this  corner  is  what  is  called  the  telegmph  office.  There 
is  the  Cowan  House  up  there  [indicating],  Fourteenth  street  and  the 
alley.  Now,  designate  it,  if  you  will? — A.  That  is  the  telegraph 
office  there  [indicating], 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  the  telegraph  office. — A.  It  sounded  like  it  were 
coming  from  town.     This  is  the  town  here  [indicating],  is  it? 

Q.  les,  sir. — A.  Well,  in  that  direction  [indicating].  It  could  have 
come  from  over  by  the  telegraph  office  -over  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  could  have  been  from  the  direction  of  the  Cowan 
house,  there? — A.  This  is  the  Cowan  House  here  [indicating]? 

Q.  Yes;  No.  2,  there.  It  came  from  that  general  direction,  did 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir.     I  am  satisfied  the  shooting  were  in  town. 

Q.  So  from  that  direction  those  shots  would  have  to  be  fired  over  the 
barracks  in  order  to  pass  over  your  head  at  the  guardhouse,  would 
they  not? — A.  Certainly;  the^^  would  have  to  come  over  the  barracks. 
Those  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  barracks  are  two-story  buildings? — A.  They  are  two-story 
buildings;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  bullets  must  have  been  quite  a  numl>er  of  hundred  feet 
over  your  head  when  they  got  there,  were  they  not? — A.  I  couldn't 
tell  how  high  they  were  over  my  head.     That  is  impossible. 

Q.  But  you  are  somewhat  acquainted  with  firearms.  A  pereon 
standing  in  the  location  you  designate  would  have  to  have  the  gun 
elevated  a  sufficient  elevation  to  go  over  the  barracks,  and  the  bullet 
would  have  to  go  over  the  barracks  and  keep  going  up  for  some  dis- 
tance, so  it  would  be  a  prettv  good  distance  over  your  head  by  the 
time  it  got  on  up  to  the  guardhouse. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  commence  coming  down  some  time.  Senator. 

Senator  Warner.  It  would  be  a  weak  shot  that  would  come  down 
in  that  lumiber  of  yards. 

Senator  Foraker.  A  shot  from  a  Springfield  rifle  would  not  come 
down  in  that  number. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right,  Senator;  you  and  I  will  go  on  as 
experts  in  a  moment. 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  guardhouse  was  about  how  many  hundred  yards? — A.  From 
the  quarters,  do  you  mean'^ 

Q.  Yes;  say  from  D  Company's  barracks? — A.  As  near  as  I  can 
come  at  it,  I  guess  it  is  about  250  or  300  yards,  I  suppose. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  about  what  they  have  given  it;  and  you  would 
say  about  two  bullets  passed  over  your  head? — A.  That  is  all  1  heard; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  that  to  anyone? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  should 
have  been  in  my  statement.  That  is  what  I  stated  to  Lieutenant 
Lawrason,  our  company  commander. 

Q.  You  testified,  when  you  gave  your  statement  to  Captain  Lyon, 
did  vou  not? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  state  this  about  hearing  these  shots  then? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Idid.         "  • 

Q.  Because  that  was  quite  an  important  fact,  was  it  not,  to  show 
whether  the  firing  was  being  done  by  soldiers  or  by  citizens? — A.  I 
had  not  thought  who  did  the  shooting;  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  No;  not  at  that  time. — A.  At  that  time  I  didn't  have  any  idea 
where  the  shooting  come  from. 

Q.  But  afterwards  you  heard  it  had  been  charged  that  soldiers  had 
done  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  afterwards  I  neard  they  charged 
that  soldiers  had  been  shooting  up  the  town. 

Q.  And  it  was  qiiite  importont,  was  it  not,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  was  soldiers  or  citizens  doing  the  shooting;  what  the  direc- 
tion was  from  which  the  tiring  came? — A.  Sure,  it  was  important  all 
right,  and  otherwise  it  was  the  truth  I  told  about  the  matter. 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  The  truth  was  important  itself. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  now  incoiporate  in  the  record  the  state- 
ment of  the  witness  on  page  156  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  an  unsigned  statement  made  before  Colonel 
Lovering,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Warner.  The  document  will  show  just  what  it  is. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  will  not  show  unless  vou  state  it. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  the  document  shows  just  what  it  is. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  shows  questions  and  answers,  but  it  does  not 
show  by  whom.  There  is  no  point  in  it,  except  that  this  is  the 
Lovering  statement. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Private  Boyd  Conyers,  Company  J5,  Ttveniy-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  August  13,  1906,  when  the  shooting  commenced  in 
Brownsville? — A.  On  guard,  asleep;  on  guard.  Had  been  relieved  about  half  an 
hour. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  when  you  woke  up? — A.  I  was  awakened  by  several  voices. 
Everylxxiy  was  in  a  stir  getting  out.  I  got  up  and  fell  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
guard,  and  then  I  was  posted  at  the  back  end  of  the  guardhouse  to  watch  the  back 
end  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  When  you  first  fell  in,  how  many  men  were  there  in  ranks? — A.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  Was  there  one  or  twenty? — A.  As  many  as  six — about  six. 

Q.  What  noncommissioned  oflScer  did  you  see? — A.  Sergeant  Reid,  commander  of 
the  guard.     He  posted  me  at  the  rear  end  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Is  the  guardhouse  all  one  building? — A.  No,  sir;  where  the  prisoners  i^y  is 
kind  of  light  like  between  that  and  where  the  guard  stays.    It  is  all  connected  together, 
I  think,  but  am  not  positive.    Kind  of  light  separates  where  are  the  priaotvcfiMA  «sA 
the  front  part  of  the  guard. 
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Q.  In  front,  then,  of  the  prison  room  and  cells  what  do  you 'find?  a  there  a  room 
in  front  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two  rooms  in  front  of  prison  cells;  prison  cells  hack 
of  front  part  of  building.  There  is  a  room  on  one  side  and  a  room  on  the  other  side- 
room  for  noncommiFsioned  officers  and  room  for  privates  to  sleep  off  relief. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  immediately  in  rear  of  these  two  rooms? — A.  The  rooms  back  there 
where  the  prisoners  stay. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  between  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  guard  privates  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  the  place  where  the  prisoners  stay? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing 
between  them. 

Q.  No  oj>en  si>ace? — A.  Yes,  sir;  open  space,  but  no  building. 

Q.  Does  this  resemble  the  guardhouse  (shown  diagram  No.  1)? — A.  With  that 
open  there  on  each  side;  yes,  sir. 

B3'  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  It  was  the  steel-jacket  ammunition  you  had? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  what  we  mounted  ^uard  with. 

Q.  And  3'ou  had  it  all  the  time  at  Fort  Brown  until  after  this  shoot- 
ing on  the  13th  of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  were  issued  to  us  as  we 
left  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  I  say  you  had  it  all  the  time  you  were  at  Fort  Brown,  until  after 
the  shooting  occurred  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  then  the  reduced 
ammunition  was  issued  to  you? — A.  I  think  that  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  man}'^  shots  did  you  hear  that  night? — A.  1  suppose 
I  heard  about  200  shots  there  in  town.  It  sounded  like  that,  xou 
can't  judge  about  shooting  like  that  so  much,  you  know. 

Q.  I  can  readily  understand  that. — A.  You  can  shoot  five  or  six 
rounds  in  a  pistol  and  it  sounds  like  twenty  shots.  A  heap  of  people 
will  think  that. 

Q.  Were  those  pistol  shots? — A.  They  sounded  something  like  pistol 
shots,  yes,  sir;  I  neard  a  lot  of  different  shots  made  there — different 
sounds  of  shots. 

Q.  Just  describe  the  different  kinds  of  shots  you  heard. — A.  I  beard 
some  weak  shots,  like  it  might  have  been  a  .38  pistol,  or  something 
like  that,  or  a  Colt's,  and  I  heard  something  like  it  might  have  been  a 
musket  or  a  shotgun  or  a  breechloader,  or  something  like  that,  as 
near  as  I  could  give  in  to  it. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  The  last  shot  I  heard,  it  sounded  like  a  reveille 
gun  that  we  shoot  every  morning  for  reveille — the  last  shot.  It 
sounded  like  it  was  down  at  the  lower  end  of  town. 

Q,  What  do  vou  mean  by  a  reveille  gun;  do  you  mean  a  cannon?— 
A.  Yes;  we  call  it  the  reveille  gun. 

Q.  One  of  them  sounded  like  a  cannon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  shot 
I  heard  that  night. 

Q.  So  they  i-anged  from  a  28  Colt's  to  a  cannon? — A.  I  suppose  so; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  sound  you  heard? — A.  That  is  the  sound  I  heard; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker:  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  be  worth  while  to  recon- 
vene this  afternoon,  will  it? 

Senator  Warner:  In  my  judgment,  n(». 

The  conmiittee,  at  12  o'clock,  meridian,  adjourned  until  Thursday, 
February  21,  1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on   Military   Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Thursday^  February  21^  1907. 

The  committee  met  at  11.45  ai.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Hemen- 
way,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONT  OF  WILBERT  VOSHELLB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Where  is  your  home  ? — ^A.  My  home  is  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  in  August  of  last  year,  19061 — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there? — ^A.  I  was  corral  master,  sir,  of 
the  Government  corral. 

Q.  In  the  employment  of  the  Government? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  so  employed  by  the  Government? — ^A. 
For  three  years. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  stationed  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  Three 
years. 

Q.  You  had  been  there  all  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none  whatever. 

Q.  They  were  there  only  a  short  time? — A.  A  very  short  time. 

Q.  Before  the  firing  occurred  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  acting  as  boss,  corral  boss? — ^A.  Corral  master. 

Q.  Corral  master,  on  the  night  when  this  firing  occurred,  on  the 
13th-14thof  Au^st?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  m  your  own  way  all  you  recall  about  what  happened 
that  night.  First,  let  me  ask  you  where  did  you  live? — ^A.  I  lived 
in  the  east  part  of  the  town  of  Brownsville. 

^At  this  point  the  map  was  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator 
Bulkeley.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Over  here  is  the  corral.  Where  did  you  live? — A.  I  was  always 
turned  around  there,  I  never  was  straight  in  this  place. 

(The  map  was  further  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator 
Bulkeley.) 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  never  could 
find  out  whether  it  ran  north  and  south  or  east  and  west.  It  was  in 
the  east  part  of  the  town,  up  here. 

Q.  Beyond  Adams  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  up  in  the  eastern  part. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  there  or  not  a  country  road  coming  out  and 
intei'secting  with  garrison  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Here  is  the  road  that  runs  through  the  reservation.  Here  is 
the  hospital;  do  you  know  where  that  isT — A,  Y^^^ix, 
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Q.  There  is  the  commissary's,  and  there  is  the  stable. — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  there  is  the  corral. 
Q.  Here  is  the  old  cavalry  stable  over  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  lived,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town; 
that  is,  up  above  Adams  street?  On  that  map,  out  beyond  there 
some  distance  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far,  perhaps? — A.  It  was  right  out  in  the  outskirts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  saloon  was  started  out  there  by  Allison, 
a  colored  soldier  who  had  been  discharged? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew 
where  it  was,  but  the  name  of  the  street  1  don't  know.  It  was  on  the 
Government  road  running  back  of  the  wall. 

Q,  Was  it  where  the  county  road  intersected  with  that? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  right  at  the  four  corners. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  that  place? — A.  It  was  about  a 
block  and  a  half,  north,  as  well  as  I  remember.  I  never  could  get 
the  exact  direction  there,  and  back  east  of  that  again,  in  the  middle 
of  the  block. 

Q.  A  distance  of  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  this  place? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  five  or  six  hundred  yards. 

Q.  Commence  and  tell  us  all  you  can  recall  of  what  hapj>ened  on 
the  13th  of  August  that  would  have  any  relation  to  this  firing. — A. 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  between  5  and  6  o'clock — I  would  not  try 
to  state  the  mmute  because  I  could  not — I  was  at  the  stables.  I  was 
going  to  my  supper,  as  I  always  did  every  evening,  and  I  goes  down 
the  walk  and  right  across  over  the  lake  and  across  to  the  canteen  to 
get  my  mail.  1  seen  Major  Penrose  and  Dr.  Fred  Combe — I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Doctor  Combe — the  quarantine  officer. 

Q.  Combe  was  the  mayor? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  walking  along  and 
I  seen  them  standing  there  talking,  and  I  didn't  stop  or  make  any 
halt,  and  I  was,  I  suppose,  within  30  feet  of  them.  I  didn't  make 
any  halt  or  measure  the  distance.  They  were  standing  there  talk- 
ing, and  just  as  I  got  opposite  where  they  were  standing  talking 
on  the  walk  close  to  the  hospital,  I  walked  right  across  the  grass 
to  the  canteen.  I  heard  this  quarantine  officer,  as  they  called  nim, 
say  to  Major  Penrose: 

"  Major,  if  there  is  not  an  arrest  made  between  this  hour  and  11 
o'clock,  every  enlisted  man  we  see  on  the  street  will  be  shot." 

That  is  the  very  words  he  said.     I  didn't  stop  or  make  and  halt. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  the  name  of  that  quarantine  officer? — A.  I 
learned  afterwards  his  name  was  Evans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  the  husband  of  the  woman  against 
whom  it  was  charged  an  assault  was  made? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  dont 
know  for  sure,  but  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  answer  Major  Penrose  made? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  never  opened  his  mouth  or  said  a  word,  and  neither  did  Dr. 
Frederick  Combe. 

Q.  Was  this  man's  manner  excited? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  making 
gestures  and  laying  it  off. 

Q.  AVhat  did  you  do  after  that? — A.  I  went  to  the  canteen  and  cot 
my  maily  and  went  home  and  got  my  swp^T  ^iivd  ^^^^d  there.^  ana  I 
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was  awakened  along  in  the  night  sometime,  about  12  o'clock  or  maybe 
a  little  later — I  never  taken  any  time — and  I  gets  up  and  goes  to 
the  door  and  listened  for  a  minute,  and  the  firing  had  ceased  at  that 
moment  and  I  put  my  clothes  on. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  up  at  that  hour ;  did  you  hear  some 
noise? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did;  but  I  couldn't  distinguish  what  it  was  at 
all  after  I  got  up,  but  I  heard  about  three  shots  fired  there. 

Q.  Where  were  they  fired  ? — A.  It  seemed  like  they  were  off  in  the 
center  part  of  the  town,  near  the  market.  I  gets  up  and  goes  over 
toward  the  corral  and  there  were  two  Mexican  men  there.  One  was 
Jose  Cortinas  and  another  one — I  don't  know  what  his  name  is  now — 
and  they  ran  right  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  In  front  of  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  didn't  see  any  guns.  Of 
course  I  suppose  they  had  their  six-shooters,  but  I  didn't  see  any 
guns.  I  goes  to  the  corral  and  I  saw  there  Private  Jackson,  a  team- 
ster; Private  Williams,  he  was  a.  teamster,  and  Private  Haley,  Pri- 
vate Streater,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  John  Henry — he  after- 
wards deserted — they  were  all  present,  and  another  old  colored  team- 
ster there — he  was  an  ex-soldier  by  the  name  of  John  Moore — and 
two  teamsters,  George  and  Rich  Miller,  and  Foster 

Q.  George  and  Rich  Miller? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two  brothers  of  them. 
They  were  teamsters ;  they  weren't  there,  and  Foster 

Q.  They  were  not  there?  There  were  three  teamsters  absent? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  Two  of  them  were  half  Mexicans  and  the  other  was  a  white 
man. 

Q.  I  didn't  get  the  name  of  the  third  one. — A.  Foster. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man? — A.  He  was  a  white  man. 

Q.  Was  he  a  soldier  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  soldier. 

Q.  Have  you  the  names  of  the  men  that  belonged  there  in  the  cor- 
ral?— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  those  three  were  absent. 

Q.  Jackson  and  Streator  and  Haley  and  Henry;  and  you  say 
Henry  afterwards  deserted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVliere  did  he  desert? — A.  At  Reno. 

Q.  AVhen  they  got  to  Fort  Reno? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  teamster  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  soldiers  out  of  the  company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  they  kept  their  guns  there  at  the  corral 
or  in  the  barracks? — A.  I  think  they  kept  them  at  the  barracks:  I 
know  they  did. 

Q.  They  were  all  there  when  you  got  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
there. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  firing  commenced? — A.  The  firing- 
had  ceased. 

Q.  How  long  after  it  ceased  ? — A.  It  might  have  been  ten  minutes, 
maybe  longer.    I  don't  know.    I  i^ever  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  told  us  about  hearing  three  snots ;  did  you  hear  any  more 
shots  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  half  a  dozen  more  shots  after  I  got  into 
the  garrison. 

Q.  After  what? — A.  After  I  got  into  the  post. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  shots  you  heard ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  told  us  that  they  heard  all  the  way 
up  to  75  and  100  shots. — A.  That  is  all  I  heard ;  and  it  ceased,  and 
I  got  over  to  the  corral,  and  after  I  got  to  the  corral  I  hfiioxd  vaa.^Vft. 
a  half  a  dozen  more  down  by  the  market. 
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Q.  Did  you,  in  going  to  the  corral,  go  by  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  went  above  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Up  by  the  cavalry  stablest  Over  by  the  cavalry  stables? — 
A.  Yesj  sir ;  there  is  the  road  I  went,  and  came  in  by  the  corral. 

(Indicated  by  Senator  Bulkeley.) 

Q.  That  was  your  nearest  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  nearest  way 
coming  in. 

Q.  That  was  about  12  o'clock? — A.  I  should  judge  it  was  after  12, 
but  I  couldn't  give  any  minute  because  I  didn't  have  no  timepiece. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  the  quarantine  officer  whose  name  you  heard  was 
Evans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVho  said  if  there  was  not  an  arrest  made  before  11  o'clock 

A.  "  Between  this  hour  and  11  o'clock."    That  was  between  5  and  6. 

Q.  Between  that  hour — whatever  it  was — and  11  o'clock,  every 
soldier  found  in  town  would  be  shot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  further  that  you  heard? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  stop.  I  went  on  to  the  canteen  and  got  my  mail  and  went 
home. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  corral ;  George  and  Rich  Miller  were  Mexi- 
cans ? — A.  Half  Mexicans. 

Q.  Where  was  their  home? — A.  Their  home  was  in  Brownsville. 
They  lived  down  by  the  public  school,  away  down  by  the  public 
school. 

Q.  Did  they  sleep  at  home  at  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  had  been. 
When  the  colored  troops  came  there  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  in  the  corral,  but  when  they  came  they  moved  out  and  stayed 
at  home. 

Q.  They  vacated  for  the  colored  troops  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  Foster;  he  was  a  white  man? — A.  He  was  a  white 
man.     He  was  living  then  up  by  the  arsenal. 

Q.  Where  is  the  arsenal? — A.  This  way,  back  up  the  river  by  the 
corral. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  That  is  up  here ;  "  ordnance  storehouse  "  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  He  lived  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  the  magazine. 

Q.  Did  he  sleep  at  home  every  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  his 
place  there. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  expect  to  find  him  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  expect  to  find  him  there. 

Q.  Did  George  and  Rich  Miller  and  Foster  turn  up  that  night? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  were  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  were  not  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  battalion? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not 
at  all. 

Q.  They  were  just  hired  teamsters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Govern- 
ment employ. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  given  two  affidavits,  Mr.  Voshelle.    One  is 

found  at  pase  223  of  Senate  Document  155.    I  know  you  have  ex- 

^ained  this  later.    I  want  to  put  tYos  \xv  «fAcw!fe^\sv>X»^^^ccsX.^^  ^«s&» 
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to  read  you  a  part  of  it.    This  was  taken  by  the  Constitution  League. 
It  reads : 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority  duly  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  In  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  Wilbert  Voshelle,  of  the  age 
of  30  years,  who  deposes  and  says  he  was  at  Fort  Brown  August  13,  1906,  and 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  at  that  time  was  corral 
boss. 

Tliat  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  he  was  going  home 
in  the  city  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  from  the  corral,  and  as  he  was  passing 
between  the  hospital  and  the  post  exchange  he  saw  Major  Penrose,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Combe,  mayor  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  Quarantine  Officer  Evans  talking 
together,  and  he  heard  the  conversation  as  follows : 

Doctor  Combe  said  to  Major  Penrose :  "  If  there  is  not  an  arrest  made 
between  this  and  11  o*clock  every  enlisted  man  seen  on  the  street  will  be  shot" 

Stopping  there  for  the  present,  you  want  to  correct  that? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  must  have  misunderstood  me,  because  it  was  the  quarantine 
officer  that  was  talking. 

Q.  The  mayor  was  present  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  heard  the  remark  just  as  you  heard  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  protest  against  it? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  didn't  say  a  word. 

Q.  He  didn't  say  a  word? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anything  further? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

He  did  not  hear  the  reply  made. 

You  meant  by  that  that  you  didn't  hear  him  make  any  reply? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (Reading:) 

But  he  knows  that  an  order  was  afterwards  issued  that  every  man  should  be 
in  post  by  8  o'clock,  and  that  orders  were  Issued  to  round  up  the  men  in  Browns- 
ville, Tex. 

That  is  all  straight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  that  an  order  had  been  issued  for  them  to  be  in  by  8 
O'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  the  next  day  that  they  had  issued  the 
order,  but  I  didn't  know  it  then. 

Q.  (Reading:) 

Affiant  further  says  that  he  was  aroused  by  the  shots  at  the  place  in  town 
where  he  was  sleeping  that  night  He  hastily  dressed  and  went  down  to  the 
corral  at  the  post. 

Locate,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  where  the  shots  were  which  you  first 
heard  after  you  got  awake.  We  want  to  locate  this  as  near  as  we 
can. — A.  It  seemed  like  they  were  down  in  the  center  part  of  the 
town,  by  the  garrison. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  town  there? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  Cowan  House  is,  and  the  Lieahay  Hotel, 
and  so  on,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Having  those  places  in  mind,  where  were  these  shots,  and  were 
they  the  last  shots  of  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  must  have  been, 
because  I  never  heard  any  more. 

Q.  You  only  heard  a  very  few  shots,  all  told? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  that  gate  entering  the  reservation  at  Elizabeth 
street,  probably,  is  your  house,  as  near  as  you  can  tell? — A.  It  must 
be  three-quarters  of  a  mile  back  up  in  there,  if  not  farther. 
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Q.  Yes ;  I  see.    I  will  continue  reading.    You  further  say : 

That  he  did  not  see  a  single  man  on  the  street  of  the  soldiers  at  post. 

You  did  not  see  any  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  no  soldiers 
at  all. 

Senator  Foraker  (reading)  : 

He  met  only  two  policemen  and  four  citizens  with  arms  who  were  talking 
about  soldiers,  and  that,  further,  after  ho  arrived  at  the  corral  he  beard  about 
six  shots  fired  in  to\vn  again. 

Did  you  hear  any  shots  after  you  got  to  the  corral? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  not  in  the  corral ;  after  I  got  in  the  garrison.  I  hadn't  got  to  the 
corral  yet. 

Q.  So  that  this  is  wrong  if  it  says  that  you  heard  six  shots  after 
you  arrived  at  the  corral? — A.  No,  sir;  after  I  got  in  the  garrison. 

Q.  After  you  got  in  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  along  the  reservation  road? — A.  No,  sir;  not  the 
road.    I  was  on  the  inside.    Wliere  is  that  hospital  matron's  house? 

Q.  What  ? — A.  The  hospital  matron,  Mrs.  Johnson. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  guardhouse  is? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  She 
lived  over  in  the  corner.    That  is  not  on  that  map. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  noncommissioned  officers  lived  ?^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  lived  in  the  reservation. 

Q.  Did  you  go  by  their  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  right  along  the 
path. 

Q.  Does  the  road  run  along  by  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  the 
pasture,  and  then  there  is  a  little  path. 

Q.  The  road  runs  right  up  in  there  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
right  in  front  of  the  cavalry  corral. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  came  to  the  reservation  that  you  heard  five  or 
six  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  got  in  the  garrison. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  any  after  you  got  as  far  as  the  cavalry  sta- 
ble?— A.  No  J  sir. 

Q.  The  firing  was  all  over  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  right  on  down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  go  to  the  corral  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't 
think  what  was  the  matter,  and  I  knew  in  reason  it  was  not  a  very 
imusual  thuig  to  hear  shooting  going  on  around  there. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  You  could  hear  that  most  any  time. 

Q.  Almost  everybody  seemed  to  be  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  shooting  going  on  very  often  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  did  they  have  ? — ^A.  The  river  guards  car- 
ried carbines  and  six-shooters. 

Q.  Who  carried  that? — A.  The  river  guards — ^the  customs  officers. 

Q.  The  customs  officers  carried  the  carbine  and  six-shooters? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  often  get  to  shooting? — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  did, 
but  some  other  people  did. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  did  the  policemen  have? — A.  They  just  had 
six-shooters. 

Q.  What  were  they,  Colts? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were 
or  not 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  caliber  of  them? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not.    I  think  they  were  different  size,  some  0.38  and  some  0.35. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  shooting  around 
there? — A.  \es,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  three  years  you  were  there  did  you  hear  it  fre- 
quently ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  rrequently. 

Q.  Frequently? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  troops  were  there  before  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A. 
The  Twenty-sixth. 

Q.  That  was  a  regiment  of  white  soldiers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  shooting  while  they  were  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
lots  of  it. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  at  all  for  those  soldiers  to 
get  into  trouble? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  the  citizens  generally  had  arms 
of  some  kind  or  other? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  always  carried  them. 

Q.  Always  carried  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everybody  there  carried  them? — A.  I  don't  know  about  every- 
body, but  the  officers — ^the  river  guards  and  the  police  and  the  deputy 
marshals — they  always  had  arms,  and  the  rangers. 

Q.  The  rangers  carried  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  about  the  citizens — the  Mexicans,  and  so  on  ? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  about  them.    I  never  seen  any,  only  the  officers. 

Q.  But  whoever  carried  them,  you  heard  thep  firing  frequently? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  them  frequently.  I  was  a  soldier  there.  I  was 
discharged  there  myself. 

Q.  Wliat  is  that? — A.  I  was  a  soldier  there  and  was  discharged 
there. 

Q.  You  were  a  soldier  there;  and  what  regiment  were  you  in? — 
A.  Company  L  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  were  with  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Three  years,  sir. 

Q.  Three  years? — A.  I  was  in  the  Philippines,  and  was  in  Fort 
Brown  about  three  months  before  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  Serving  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  that  four  months  there  were  shooting  scrapes  out- 
sides  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  men  have  trouble,  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  lots 
of  them  got  into  trouble. 

Q.  They  did  ?— A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.    Did  any  of  them  get  killed,  that  you  remember? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  get  into  trouble  that  led  to  shooting  affrays? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Several  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  nothing  unusual  to  hear  shooting  in  Brownsville, 
even  at  night? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.    At  midnight? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Going  back  to  this  affidavit,  you  then  did  not  hear  any  firing 
after  you  got  to  the  corral?— A.  No,  sir;  not  after  I  got  to  the 
corral. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  by  Mr.  Johnson  that  vou  wakened  him 
and  told  him  you  thought  there  might  be  a  call  for  the  ambulance, 
or  something  of  that  kmd. — ^A.  I  wakened  him  up  and  eaid^"  ^Sshs* 
there  been  any  orders  received  for  any  airSa\i\aiv<5!fc^'^  ^sA\v^  ^»:^'^^ 
^^No/'  and  I  just  turned  around  and  ^ent  )aa^^  \o  >3cl^\l^^^j>^s2^* 
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Q.  You  went  back  to  the  hospital  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  talking  with  him  a  while? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  anyone  with  you  when  you  went  to  the  hospital?— 
A.  I  think  there  was  a  fellow  named  Streater  went  back  there  with 
me. 

Q.  Streater  went  with  you? — A.  Streater  or  Haley;  I  don^t  re- 
member which  one  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  to  the  telephone  at  the  corral  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Johnson  testified  that  you  did. — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
I  did.  I  don't  remember  it  if  I  did.  I  don't  know  who  I  would 
have  called  up. 

Q.  He  testified  that  the  telephone  rang,  and  you  said  that  that  was 
probably  the  call  for  the  anibulance  now,  and  then  you  went  and 
listened,  and  you  said  that  it  was  no  one,  or  that  it  was  some  woman 
up  there  at  the  hospital. — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  woman  up  there. 

Q.  That  recalls  it  to  your  mind? — A.  No,  sir;  Sanborn  answered 
that  phone  when  I  was  at  the  hospital. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  did. — A.  I  just  sat  around  and  waited.  There 
was  a  crowd  there ;  there  was  a  whole  crowd  around  there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  was  there? — A.  There  were  some  ladies, 
the  colored  soldiers'  wives. 

Q.  They  lived  out  in  town  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  The  soldiers  who  were  married,  some  of  them,  had  their  wives 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  living  outside  of  the  wall. 

Q.  And  some  of  those  women  came  there  to  the  hospital? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  came  there? — A.  I  think  there  was  two  came  there 
while  I  was  there,  and  I  think  thev  said  there  was  some  more  came 
afterwards.    They  got  scared  and  ran  in. 

Q.  Now,  then,  tell  us  whether  you  saw  four  men  in  addition  to  the 

Soliceman — is  that  a  mistake? — that  night  when  you  were  coming 
own. — A.  What  is  that,  sir? 

Q.  This  affidavit  says  that  you  saw  two  policemen  and  also  four 
men. — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  the  two  policemen.  Those  were  the  only 
men  I  seen  coming  from  my  place  to  the  garrison.  They  came  right 
in  front  of  me,  and  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  one  of  them. 

Q.  They  came  out  right  near  your  house? — A.  Right  across  the 
street.    They  lived  there. 

Q.  They  lived  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  ran  down  ahead  of  me. 

Q.  Were  they  aroused  by  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  they 
were. 

Q.  All  that  you  know  is  that  you  saw  them  come  out  of  that 
house?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  All  you  know  is  you  saw  them  come  out  of  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
One  of  them  is  named  Jose  Cortinao. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now  I  will  put  in  evidence  this  affidavit  of  the 
witness  Voshelle,  as  found  on  page  223  of  Senate  Document  155. 

(The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Affidavit  B. — Voshelle.    ComWs  declaration. 

Tebbitoby  of  Oklahoma,  County  of  Canadian^  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  duly  authorised 
to  administer  oaths  In  and  for  the  county  ^cafli  TcttWot^  ^Vst<»M\^  WUbeit 
Voshelle,  of  the  age  of  30  years,  who  dei^sfe^  ^oi^  «»^^  >Ei^  ^^^  ^x^^^^fctsw^ 
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Au;^st  13,  11)06,  and  was  In  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
at  that  time  was  corral  boss. 

Tliat  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  he  was  going  home 
in  the  city  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  from  the  corral,  and  as  he  was  passing  between 
the  hosintal  and  the  post  exchange  he  saw  Major  Penrose,  Dr.  Fredericls  Combs, 
maycr  of  Brownsville.  Tex.,  and  Quarantine  Officer  Evans  talking  together, 
and  he  heard  the  conversation  as  follows : 

Doctor  Combs  said  to  Major  Penrose:  "If  there  is  not  an  arrest  made  be- 
twet»u  this  and  11  o'clock,  every  enlisted  man  seen  on  the  street  will  be  shot." 

He  did  not  hear  the  reply  made,  but  knows  that  an  order  was  afterwards 
issued  that  every  man  should  be  in  iwst  by  8  o'clock,  and  that  orders  were  issued 
to  round  up  the  men  in  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Affiant  lurther  says  that  he  was  aroused  by  the  shots  at  the  place  in  town 
where  he  was  sleeping  that  night  He  hastily  dressed  and  went  down  to  the 
corral  at  the  post. 

That  ho  did  not  see  a  single  man  on  the  street  of  the  soldiers  at  post;  he 
mot  only  two  p)liciMnen  and  four  citizens  with  arms  who  were  talking  about 
soldiers,  and  that,  further,  after  he  arrived  at  the  jcorral  he  heard  about  six 
shots  fired  in  town  again.    Affiant  afterwards  went  to  bed  at  corral. 

WlLBEBT   VOSHELLE. 

SubscrilKKl  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  November,  1906. 
My  commission  expires  July  20,  1906. 


By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  made  an  affidavit  also  before  Major  Blocksoni  later? — A. 
Before  Major  Blocksoni  and  Mr.  Purdy. 

Q.  Major  Blocksoni  and  Mr.  Purdy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  wish  also  to  put  in  evidence  at  this  point  the 
affidavit  made  by  the  witness  Voshelle  and  found  on  page  195  of 
part  2  of  Senate  document  155. 

(The  affidavit  referred  to  is  here  inserted  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  WiLBERT  Voshelle  was  first  duly  sworn  by  MaJ.  A.  P.  Blocksom,  and, 
upon  being  examined  liy  Mr.  Purdy,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Your  name  is  Will)ert  Voshelle?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  o<*<  uiKition  are  y<.u  enjfagedV — A.  At  the  present  time  I  am  a 
teamster  for  tlje  Government. 

Q.  How  lonjc  have  you  been  working  for  the  Government? — A.  I  soldiered 
three  ye.irs.  I  have  Ik^ii  teaudnj:  for  the  Government  now  three  years  here  in 
Texas. 

i}.  Were  you  located  at  Fort  Brown  during  the  month  of  last  August? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  there  in  the  city  of  Brownsville? — A.  I  lived  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town — in  the  suburbs. 

Q.  And  you  were  working?  as  a  corral  boss  there  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  D.)  you  rememlier  seeing  Major  Penrose  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  on  the 
afternoon  of  tlie  day  on  which  the  shooting  occurred? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same 
day,  the  13th  of  August. 

Q.  Whore  were  Major  Penrose  and  the  mayor  of  Brownsville  at  the  time  that 
you  saw  tliemV — A.  They  were  standing  between  the  canteen  and  the  hospital, 
on  tlie  walk  on  the  military  reservation. 

Q.  Was  tliere  anyone  else  with  them  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  quaran- 
tine officer  was  with  them. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  then-  I  was  told 
afterwards  tl)at  it  was  Mr.  Evans. 

Q.  I  will  show  you  this  pint,  marked  **  Exhibit  B,"  and  ask  you  to  locate  as 
nearly  as  you  cnn  the  place  these  men  were  standing  on  that  afternoon  at  the 
time  that  y<'U  sjiw  them. — A.   (Pointing  on  plat.)     About  there. 

Q.  I  will  mark  .that  point  with  the  letter  "  V,"  as  indicating  the  point  where 
you  saw  Maj  )r  Penrose  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  him.  Did  you  hear 
any  of  the  conversaticm  between  these  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  this  quaran- 
tine officer  talking  to  the  other  gentlemen.  Of  course  1  did  not  hesitate^  I 
Just  walked  on  by.    I  cut  across  the  canteen  and  ^ol  TXi-s  ^k^«^^^  ^"'^  '^  ^^  «^«ra 
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aftemooD  when  I  went  home.  This  quarantine  officer  was  talking  and  motion- 
ing, and  when  I  got  opposite  1  heard  him  say  that  if  there  was  not  an  arrest 
made  between  that  time  and  11  o'elocli,  all  enlisted  men  seen  in  the  street  would 
he  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  Major  Penrose  said? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  D(K^tor  Combe,  the  mayor  of  the  city.  s*iy  an>'thing? — A.  No. 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive  about  that? — A.  I  am  absolutely  positive  about  that. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  conversation  which  y(m  heard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1906,  while  you  were  in  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma,  you  made  an  affidavit,  did  you  not,  with  reforem^e  to  the  (xmversation 
that  you  heard  cm  that  afternoon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  j'oii  state  who  was  present  at  the  time  that  you  made  that  affidavit?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  1  can  not.     I  didn't  know  anyone.     I  was  a  perfect  stranger. 

Q.  What  kind  of  looking  men  were  they? — A.  There  were  two  coloriHl  men. 
They  were  clerks,  I  presume.  I  dt)n't  know  whether  they  were  clerks  or  attor- 
neys.    No  one  else  was  present. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  made  such  affidavit? — A.  I  was  in  the  orderly 
room  of  D  Company  of  the *Twenty-flf th  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Reno.  OkJa. 

Q.  I  will  now  show  you  a  copy  of  what  purports  to  be  that  affidavit  which 
you  made  at  that  time,  as  the  same  api)ears  on  page  205  of  a  publication  en- 
titled **  Brownsville  Affray.  August  13  and  14.  11X)G.*'  and  ask  you  whether  that 
is  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  which  y«m  signed  at  that  time? — A.  I  signcnl  an  affi- 
davit there  at  that  time,  but  1  don't  know  whether  ^hat  which  y<m  have  read  is 
a  correct  copy  of  It. 

Q.  Did  you  read  It  over,  or  was  it  read  over  to  you  before  you  signed  it? — 
A.  No,  sir;    It  was  not  read  over  to  me,  neither  did  I  read  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  one  of  those  colored  men  wrote  out  this  affidavit? — 
A.  He  was  short,  rather  g(K)d-lookIng  for  a  colored  man,  very  intelligent,  but  his 
name  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  state  at  that  time  to  those  men  who  prepared  that  affidavit  for 
.you  to  sign  the  matters  which  are  recited  in  that  affidavit  which  I  have  just  read 
to  you? — A.  No,  sir:   not  all  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them  about  this  conversation  which  you  heard  bet- 
tween  Major  Penrose,  Mayor  Combe,  and  Mr.  Evans? — A.  I  said  that  the 
quarantine  offici^r — I  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  his  name  was  Evans,  I 
learned  since — said  to  Major  Penrose  that  if  there  was  not  an  arrest  made 
between  that  time  and  11  o'clock,  all  enlisted  men  seen  in  the  street  would  be 
shot. 

Q.  But  you  never  made  the  statement  that  Mayor  C(»mbe  had  said  that  to 
Major  Penrose? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  other  respect,  if  any,  is  this  affidavit  which  I  have  just  read  to 
you  from  the  publication  entitled  **  Brownsville  Affray"  Incorrect? — A.  .Vbont 
those  four  citizens  with  arms. 

Q.  Will  state  what  was  the  real  fact  with  respect  to  that  matter? — A.  Yea. 
air.  When  I  came  out  of  the  door  of  my  house  those  two  policemen  came  from 
their  own  houses  and  ran  down  the  street  in  front  of  me,  toward  town,  and  I 
went  across  the  garrison  at  these  noncommissioned  quarters,  where  the  married 
soldiers  live.    There  was  a  hole  in  the  fence  where  I  went  through. 

Q.  Were  you  up  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  of  Brownsville  that  night 
at  any  time  while  the  shooting  was  going  on,  or  after  the  shooting  had  taken 
place? — A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if,  at  the  time  this  affidavit  was  prepared,  which  I  have  just 
read  to  you,  you  made  the  statement  to  the  men  who  prepared  the  affidavit 
that  on  the  night  of  the  shooting  In  the  city  of  Brownsville  you  met  four  citizens 
with  arms  who  were  talking  about  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anj'  citizens  on  that  night? — A.  I  saw  no  citizens  exc^t 
those  two  policemen. 

Q.  And  that  is  while  you  were  on  your  way  from  your  home  In  the  eastero 
portion  of  the  city  of  Brownsville  down  to  the  corral  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  military  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

WilAert  Vosheiuc 
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The  State  of  Texas,  County  of  Bexar,  ss: 

Wilbert  Voshelle,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has  read 
the  foregoing  testimony  subscribed  by  him,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  his 
own  Ivnowledge,  except  as  to  those  matters  therein  stated  upon  Information 
and  belief,  and  that  as  to  those  matters  he  believes  them  to  be  true. 

WiLBEBT    VOSHELLE, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  January,  1907. 

[8EAL.1  D.  H.  Habt,  Clerk, 

By  A.  I.  Campbell. 
Deputy  Clerk,  United  States  District  Court. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Before  I  ask  you  about  that,  you  spoke  of  two  policemen.  Can 
you  tell  us  what  kind  of  uniforms  the  policemen  wore? — A.  They 
wore  khaki. 

Q.  Had  it  a  close  resemblance  or  not  to  the  khaki  worn  by  the  sol- 
diers ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  much  like  it. 

Q.  Very  much  like  it? — A.  Only  the  blouses  did  not  fit  so  close. 

Q.  Seemg  a  man  in  the  street  some  distance  away  from  you,  in  the 
night,  could  you  tell  whether  it  was  the  same  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  never  wore  them  buttoned  up. 

Q.  They  never  wore  them  buttoned  up  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  had  no  blouse  on  at  all,  but  just  the  khaki 
trousers  and  a  shirt,  how  would  it  be  then? — A.  I  don't  know.  A 
soldier  was  not  allowed  to  go  out  without  any  blouse  on. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  The  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  go  out 
without  their  blouses. 

Q.  The  soldiers  were  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  without  their  blouses  when 
thev  were  on  duty,  vou  mean? — A.  No,  sir. 

.  But  thev  were  allowed  around  the  camp,  were  they  not,  without 
them? — A.  N'o,  sir;  they  were  not  allowed  to  walk  across  the  parade 
ground  without  a  blouse,  buttoned  up. 

Q.  They  were  not  allowed  to  go  downtown  without  their  blouses? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Buttoned  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  policemen  wore  theirs,  however,  without  a  blouse? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  wore  a  vest. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  difference  vou  think  of  between  them? — 
A.  No,  sir :  except  the  brass  buttons. 

Q.  But  they  were  near  enough  alike  so  that  you  might  have  been 
mistaken  ? — A.  Well,  I  knew  those  men  that  night. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  get  the  general  appearance  of  the  uniforms? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  khaki  was  worn  pretty  generally  by 
the  citizens,  the  Mexicans  and  others? — A.  No,  sir;  only  by  the 
police  officers,  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Were  there  not  places  there  where  they  made  khaki  suits  for 
pedple  to  wear,  made  out  of  that  same  material? — A.  There  was 
tailor  shops  there,  j'ou  know. 
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Q.  Yes ;  tailor  shops.  They  had  one  on  the  reservation,  did  they 
not,  where  some  of  the  men  got  khaki  suits  made? — A.  The  companies 
had  tailors. 

Q.  They  had  tailors  that  belonged  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  say,  the  soldiers  could  get  khaki  uniforms  made  on  the  ground 
by  the  Brownsville  tailors? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  two  tailors 
worked  up  in  the  canteen. 

Q.  In  tne  canteen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  did  the  soldiers'  work. 

Q.  Did  they  not  make  khaki  suits  for  citizens  as  well  as  for  sol- 
diers ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  For  anybody  that  wanted  them? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  did  or  not. 

0.  Was  it  or  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a  man  on  the  street  with 
a  khaki  suit  on — khaki  trousers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  lot  of  the 
old  Mexicans  there  that  did  washing  for  the  soldiers,  you  would  see 
them  with  the  khaki  trousers  and  blouse  and  a  shirt. 

Q.  That  was  not  an  unusual  thing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  this  testimony,  which  I  have  just  offered  in  evidence, 
before  Major  Blocksom  and  Mr.  Purdy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  give  that? — A.  At  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  at  the 
Mingo  Hotel. 

Q.  At  the  Mingo  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who,  if  anybody,  was  present  besides  Mr.  Purdy  and  Mr. 
Blocksom  ? — A.  There  was  a  stenographer. 

Q.  A  stenographer,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  don't  know  his 
name. 

Q,  I  see  this  is  sworn  to  before  "  D.  H.  Hart,  clerk,  by  A..  I.  Camp- 
bell, deputy  clerk.  United  States  district  court."  Did  you  swear  to 
it  in  the  same  place  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  afterwards,  in  the  post- 
office. 

Q.  After  you  had  made  the  statement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  stenographer  had  written  it  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  across  the  street  to  the  post-office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to 
the  notary  public. 

Q.  You  swore  to  it  before  the  deputy  clerk,  it  says  here? — A 
Well 

Q.  Did  you  know  this  man,  A.  I.  Campbell  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  stranger  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  gave  this  at  the  Mingo  Hotel.  A  note  has  been 
handed  me  here  saymg  that  the  name  of  the  principal  hotel  there  is 
the  Minger.  Is  that  it? — A.  Some  call  it  the  Minger  and  some  the 
Manger. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  one  you  refer  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  you  happen  to  be  in  San  Antonio  at  that  time? — 
A.  I  was  employed  there. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  there  after  the  Brownsville  affray? — ^A,  No, 
sir;  I  went  to  Fort  Reno  first  and  then  was  transferred  back  to  San 
Antonio. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  the  same  employ  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  corral  boss? — A.  No,  sir;  teamster,  now.  They  have  a 
corral  boss  at  San  Antonio. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  San  Antonio,"  you  mean  Fort  Sam  Houston! — 
A,  YeSj  sir.  . 

Q.  That  is  where  you  were  afcat\o\i^dL\ — k.  X^^®x- 
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Q.  And  Major  Blocksom  and  Mr.  Purdy  came  there  and  took  your 
testimony? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  tell  us  there  was  a  stenographer  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  one  else  was  present? — A.  No,  sir;  no  one  but  the 
stenographer  and  Major  Blocksom  and  Mr.  Purdy. 

Q.  And  before  them  you  gave  this  testimony  which  I  have  now  put 
in  evidence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  you  say  that  you  want  to  correct  the  statement  made  in 
your  former  affidavit? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  • 

Q.  Which  I  have  already  put  in  evidence? — A.  I  was  sorry  there 
was  a  misunderstanding. 

Q.  Yes.  And  you  did  correct  it  so  as  to  change  it,  and  made  the 
statement.     I  will  read  it : 

I  said  that  the  quarantine  olBcer — I  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  his  name 
was  Kvaus;  I  learned  since — said  to  Major  Penrose  that  If  there  was  not  an 
arrest  made  between  that  time  and  11  o*clook,  aU  enlisted  men  seen  hi  the  street 
would  be  shot. 

That  is  the  only  correction  you  want  to  make  in  that  respect; 
that  is,  that  that  was  said  by  Evans  instead  of  by  Mayor  Combe?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  it  was  said  by  Evans  instead  of  by  Mayor  Combe. 

Q.  But  it  was  still  said  in  Mayor  Combe's  presence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  was  there,  and  also  Major  Penrose;  the  three  were  standing  to- 
gether. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  anybody  that  Mayor  Combe  said  that  i — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  man  that  wrote  that  down  wrote  down  what  you  said 
incorrectly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foil\ker  : 

Q.  And  he  also  wrote  you  down  incorrectly  as  to  your  seeing  four 
citizens  and  two  policemen? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  two  policemen,  but 
that  was  all. 

Senator  P^oraker.  I  believe  that  is  all.  There  is  nothing  else  in 
this  that  is  not  confirmatory. 

(At  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.80  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTERN(X)N    SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2.30 
o'clock  p.  m..  Senator  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present:  Senators  Scott,  Foraker,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Blackburn. 
Taliaferro,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONT  OF  WILBEBT  VOSHELLE—Continued. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Mr.  Voshelle,  you  say  you  lived  out  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Adams  street  is  the  most  eastern  street  on  that  map,  you  say; 
and  how  far  did  you  live  from  Adams  street? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  could  designate  the  distance. 
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Q.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  do  so  exactly. — A.  It  might  have  been 
five  blocks  east  or  that. 

Q.  And  when  you  speak  of  "  east "  I  suppose  you  mean  this  di- 
rection [indicating]  ?  You  start  on  Elizabeth  street,  and  then  to  the 
east  is  Washington  street,  and  then  Adams  street,  and  on  that  way?— 
A.  It  was  in  the  eastern  part,  that  way.  I  was  always  turned  around 
there,  as  I  said  this  morning. 

Q.  We  have  been  calling  east  that  way  [indicating]. — A.  That  is 
east,  that  way. 

Q.  The  shooting  you  heard  after  you  woke  up  was  these  three 
shots  you  spoke  or  and  then  five  or  six  shots  away  off? — A.  After  I 
got  into  the  garrison. 

Q.  Yes;  after  you  got  into  the  garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  call  to  arms?  That  had  been  sounded 
before  you  awoke? — A.  I  heard  no  trumpet  at  all;  no  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  awakened  and  came  out  two  policemen 
were  coming  out  of  their  house,  who  lived  near  you? — A.  Right  in 
front  of  me. 

Q.  And  they  went  with  you  ? — A.  In  front  of  me. 

Q.  In  front  of  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  ahead  of  me. 

Q.  And  those  were  the  only  men  you  saw ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
the  only  men. 

Q.  In  going  to  the  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  the  corral  on  the  night  of  August 
13? — A.  I  went  to  the  hospital,  and  I  went  back  ana  stayed  in  the 
corral  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

Q.  In  the  evening,  I  mean. — A.  AVhen  I  went  to  go  home  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  was  between  5  and  6  o'clock.  It  was  after  half  past 
5, 1  am  sure ;  we  generally  got  through  stables  about  that  time. 

Q.  You  went  from  the  corral  to  your  home? — A.  I  went  to  the 
canteen  to  get  my  mail  first. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  your  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  come  back  to  the  corral  again  until  you  re- 
turned after  you  were  aroused  by  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  had  you  spent  your  time,  after  you  went  home  between 
5  and  G  o'clock?  Did  you  stay  at  your  home  all  the  evening? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was  at  home.  I  generally  retired  about  8  or  half  past 
8  o'clock. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  been  at  home  all  evening? — ^A.  All  evening; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  anybody  make  any  threats  that  evening  against 
the  fort? — A.  Nothing  except  what  I  stated,  about  the  quarantine 
officer. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Evans  said? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Evans,  as  I  learned 
afterwards. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  what  reply,  if  any,  the  mayor  made? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  what  Major  Penrose  said  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Evans  seemed  to  be  considerably  excited? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  the  man,  it  was  stated  afterwards,  whose  wife  had 
been  assaulted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  it  was  claimed  by  some  man  of  the  command  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  quarantine  omcer  was  a  quarantine  officer  of  the  State^ 
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or  what? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  what  his  position  was.  I  didn't 
know  that  there  was  such  a  man  in  the  place,  before. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  on  to  the  canteen,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  never  halted  at  all,  never  stopped. 

Q.  And  then  after  getting  your  mail  at  the  canteen  you  went 
home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  there  between  5  and  G  o'clock? — A.  Six,  or  about  6. 

Q.  And  you  remained  there  until  you  went  to  bed — about  & 
o clock? — A.  Yes,  sir;   about  8  o'clock. 

y.  And  then  you  were  aroused  by  this  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  got  up,  as  you  have  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  coming  back  to  the  fort  you  saw  no  one 
but  those  two  policemen? — A.  Those  two  Mexican  police,  and  they 
were  dressed  in  khaki. 

Q.  And  they  went  down  toward  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall. 

Q.  Thev  went  down  the  outside  of  the  wall? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  down  tow^ard  the  gate  or  the  barracks? — A.  Down 
toward  the  gate,  outside  the  wall. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  to  the  corral  you  asked  somebody  if  there 
had  been  a  call  for  the  ambulance? — A.  I  asked  Private  Johnson. 
I  said  ''Has  there  been  anything  ordered  out?"  He  says  "'No."  I 
said  "  I  will  go  down  to  the  hospital  and  see."  I  got  down  there  and 
I  asked  Sergeant  Oltmans,  and  he  said  ''  No;  nothmg." 

Q.  How  many  of  tlie  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  were  with  you 
at  the  corral? — A.  Five,  sir. 

Q.  Five  teamstei's? — A.  Yes,  sir;  five  teamsters  on  extra  duty. 

Q.  Give  their  names.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gave  us  all 
their  names. — A.  Johnson,  Haley,  Streater,  Williams,  and  John 
Henry.     John  Henrv  deserted. 

'Q.  He  deserted  afterwards,  at  El  Reno? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  deserted 
afterwards,  at  El  Reno. 

Q.  And  in  going  from  your  house  to  the  corral  you  would  have 
what  part  of  a  mile  to  go? — A.  From  the  town  to  the  garrison? 

Q.  From  your  house  to  the  corral. — A.  I  don't  l)elieve  I  coidd 
estimate  ihe  distance.  It  must  have  been  fully  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  if  not  farther,  from  the  east  part  of  the  corral,  up  there.  I 
lived  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 

Q.  From  where  you  lived? — A.  Yes.  sir;  from  where  I  lived  to 
the  corral. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  there  how^  many  of  these  five  soldiers  did 
you  find? — A.  They  were  nil  present. 

Q.  At  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AATiere  were  they? — A.  Haley,  I  think,  was  sitting  on  the  steps 
outside  of  the  door. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Johnson  was  lying  on  his  bed. 

Q.  Dressed? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  think  he  was.  Johnson  was  on 
watch  that  night  was  the  reason  I  asked  him  if  there  had  been  any 
calls  for  the  corral,  and  he  said  no. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  all  five  of  the  teamsters  were  present,  and  one 
citizen  by  the  name  of  John  Moore,  an  old  colored  man,  an  ex-soldier, 
was  there. 
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Q.  Arid,  I  think,  at  that  time,  as  you  said,  the  firing  had  all  been 
over  some  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  judge 
it  had  been;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  just  getting  your  best  judgment. — A.  After  I  entered  into 
the  garrison  there  had  not  been — I  stopped  on  my  way  up  there  and 
listened  after  I  got  in  the  garrison. 

Q.  The  next  morning  what  did  you  do? — A.  The  next  morning! 
I  generally  done  my  general  policing  work — had  the  wagons  clean^, 
and  cleaned  up  the  corral,  and  had  the  harnesses  cleaned  and  the 
teams  that  were  ordered  out;  they  were  sent  out  by  teamsters  there, 
and  everything.  About  10  o'clock  I  got  my  breakfasts  I  had  quite 
a  time  getting  it.  There  was  a  little  Mexican  boy  brought  it  to  me 
in  a  bucket. 

Q.  Brought  it  to  you  where,  in  the  corral? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
wouldn't  aflow  it :  from  the  house. 

Q.  From  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  house,  and  sent  it 
through;  he  didn't,  but  a  colored  lady  did  for  him. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  the  particulars.  You  got  your  breakfast 
at  your  house? — A.  From  m}^  house. 

Q.  Yes ;  from  your  house.  It  was  brought  to  the  corral  to  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  corral  at  all.  Xo  one  was  allowed  in  the  garri- 
son or  out  of  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  it  from  the  boy  ? — A.  The  lady  set  it  through 
the  fence  and  the  guards  let  me  go  and  get  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  your  breakfast  down  at  the  mess  room  with 
the  soldiers  that  morning  of  the  14th? — A.  Np,  sir;  not  that  I  know 
of.  I  didn't  take  my  breakfast  down  at  the  mess  hall  that  morning. 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  there  and  taking  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  the  boys  for  sociability. 

Q.  But  that  morning  you  remember  about  your  breakfast,  because 
you  did  not  get  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  about  10  o'clock  before  I 
got  anything  to  eat. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  mess  room  at  all  on  the  morning  of  the  14th? — 
A.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  ? 

Q.  Yes;  the  morning  after  the  shooting. — A.  I  don'^t  remember 
being  in  there  that  morning,  but  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping 
in  for  sociability  and  taking  a  cup  of  coffee  with  the  company,  and  1 
got  shaved  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  in  town  at  all  after  you  went  home  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  between  5  and  0  o'clock? — A.  Not  in  the  town; 
only  in  my  home. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  Mapp? — A.  I  formed  his  acquaintance 
at  Fort  Reno.    At  Fort  Brown  I  did  not  know  him  as  William  Mapp. 

Q.  You  met  him  afterwards  at  Fort  Reno  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  testifies  that  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  that  is  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  shooting A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  mess  room,  while  they  were  eating  breakfast,  you  said: 
*'  Well,  boys,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  happneed  as  it  dia,  because 
I  was  out  in  town  last  night,  and  the  gang  came  up  in  front  of  roe 
and  said  the  plan  w^as  to  go  up  to  that  colored  saloon  and  catch  a 
bunch  of  you  fellows  in  there  and  massacre  you."  Did  you  ever  say 
any  such  thing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thing  intimated  by  anyone? — ^A.  No, 
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sir;  never,  bv  anyone.  This  was  the  only  threat  I  heard  before 
that  time. 

Q.  Now,  these  women  that  came  there,  was  one  of  them  intoxi- 
cated?— A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  she  was  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  aboi\t  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  policemen  there  carried  six-shooters,  in  Browns- 
ville?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  shooting  that  was  there  when  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry  was  stationed  at  Brownsville.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that,  Mr.  Voshelle? — A.  Very  often  they  would  get  to 
shooting  around  there — the  soldiers  and  the  people  of  the  town. 
They  were  prejudiced  against  them. 

By  Senator  Foil\ker  : 

Q.  ^Yhat  was  that  last  statement? — A.  They  were  prejudiced 
against  all  soldiers  there. 

Q.  That  is,  the  people  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Against  all  soldiers  ?-^A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  At  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  Was  there  any  shooting  scrape  there  between  soldiers  and  the 
citizens  while  the  Tw^enty-sixth  Infantry  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
three  or  four  different  times. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  can't  name  the  dates.  It  was  along  in 
1903  or  1904. 

Q.  In  1903  or  1904?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  T\niere  did  that  shooting  occur;  down  in  the  town? — A.  No, 
sir;  up  on  that  road  there,  where  the  soldiers  generally  hung  out. 

Q.  'Where  what? — A.  A\Tiere  the  soldiers  generally  hung  out — on 
this  road  back  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Was  anybody  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  one  soldier  named 
Newt  Bryan.     He  is  in  the  Tw^enty-sixth  now. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? — A.  He  is  one  of  the  soldiers  that  got  shot.  He 
is  in  Company  M,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton. And  this  same  policeman  that  they  claimed  got  shot  by  the 
soldiers  on  the  night  of  the  14th.  he  has  be^n  shot  two  or  three 
different  times  by  soldiers. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Is  that  Dominguez ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

• 

Q.  You  say  "claimed  to  be  shot."  Do  you  know  whether  he  was 
shot  or  not? — A.  He  was  claimed  to  he  shot.  I  didn't  see  it  done  or 
anything  like  that. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  yqu  ever  see  him  afterwards,  with  his  one  arm? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  seen  him  at  San  Antonio  before  I  came  up  here. 
Q.  With  his  arm  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  His  arm  was  not  off  before  the  shooting,  was  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  that  you  never  heard  any  threats  made  by 
citizens  there,  or  any  one,  agamst  the  soldiers^  excfe^lvci!^  \5^^  *Ck5^s^ 
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that  you  speak  of  made  by  Mr.  Evans  in  a  convei-sation  with  Major 
Penrose  and  Mayor  Combe? — A.  On  the  evening  before? 

Q.  The  evening  of  the  13th,  that  was  all  you  ever  heard? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  But  after  that,  the  second  night,  I  was  going  out  home,  and  we 
had  to  get  a  pass  from  the  commanding  officer — all  citizens  going  in 
town 

Q.  That  was  afterwards? — A.  That  was  afterwards. 

Q.  After  the  night  of  the  13th? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  was  about  the 
16th.  I  was  going  along  the  street  about  up  here,  and  I  walked  out 
the  gate  at  EHzabeth  street  and  was  going  back  home,  and  I  met  an 
old  fellow  I  was  acquainted  with,  a  carpenter,  and  he  had  a  carbine. 

Q.  A  carbine? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  WinchevSter.  I  called  to  him,  and  I 
called  him  "  Dad,''  and  I  said  *'  Dad,"  T  said,  ''  what  are  you  doing 
with  that  gun;  have  you  been  hunting? ''  and  he  said  "  Xo:  we  will  be 
better  fixed  than  we  were  night  before  last."' 

Q.  "  Better  fixed  than  night  before  last?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  else  did  you  ever  hear? — A.  Nothing  any  different.  You 
can  hear  talking  from  one  to  another  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  heard  the  men  talk,  did  you  not,  before  the  13th,  of  how 
they  had  been  treated  at  Brownsville? — A.  ^Vho,  the  soldiers? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  knew  of  one  thing,  one  incident,  that 
happened  down  at  the  river. 

Q.  Yes;  w^e  have  got  that  and  about  the  man  that  was  knocked 
down  with  the  revolver. — A.  Yes;  that  w^as  a  common  occurrence 
with  the  policemen  there  to  do  that. 

Q.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  for  a  policeman  to  knock  soldiers 
down? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  bust  them  over  the  head  with  a  six-shooter 
and  drag  them  off. 

Q.  And  you  heard  of  this  other  trouble  which  you  spoke  of,  of 
which  Evans  spoke  that  evening? — A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not,  before 
that. 

Q.  Not  before  that? — A.  Not  before  the  break  out. 

Q.  That  they  would  not  permit  them  to  go  into  the  saloons,  you 
knew^  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  that  before  they  went  down  there. 
They  had  separate  bars. 

Q.  And  you  heard  the  soldiers  talk  about  this  after  they  came 
down  ? — A.  About  the 

Q.  The  treatment  they  were  receiving? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  re- 
member hearing  them  pass  any  opinion  about  it  at  all,  any  particu- 
lar point;  only  they  said  they  would  not  patronize  them  at  all;  but 
they  never  held  any  prejudice  against  them — the  people  in  the  city. 
They  stayed  at  home  themselves.  They  had  a  band  of  their  own, 
and  they  gave  musical  entertainments  right  out  in  the  parade  ground 
and  in  the  quarters  every  evening.  They  didn't  seem  to  bother  any- 
body. 

Q.  They  started  a  saloon  themselves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  started  a 
saloon  themselves  with  a  discharged  soldier  named  Allison. 

Q.  Right  outside? — A.  Right  outside  of  the  garrison. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  saloon  on  the  Saturday  before  the  shooting? 
Saturday  would  be  the  11th,  would  it  not? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Were  you  at  that  saloon  the  dav  that  the  sol- 
diers were  paid  off? — A.  1  don't  remember  about  Saturday.     Mr. 
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Sharpe  and  I  went  there  one  evening  together ;  but  I  don't  remember 
what  time  it  was. 

Q.  You  were  paid  off  at  the  same  time  the  soldiers  were? — A* 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  Sunday,  the  12th? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
whether  I  was  there  or  not;  I  couldn't  tell.  I  was  there  once,  but  i 
don't  remember  what  date  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  soldiers  around  there  in  Allison's  saloon? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  gathered  there  all  the  time.  You  never  saw  one 
down  in  town.    They  didn't  go  downtown. 

Q.  That  was  their  only  resort? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  their  only 
resort. 

Q.  And  when  thev  were  paid  off  they  did  a  considerable  amount  of 
spending  of  money  f — A.  \  es,  sir ;  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  there  drinking? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen 
them  tliere,  to  themselves,  and  no  one  bothering  them. 

Q.  No  one  bothering  them? — A.  No,  sir;  and  they  were  not  bother- 
ing anybody  else. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  bothering  anybody  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Overman. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  never  told  anybody  that  when  you 
came  out  of  your  home  at  midnight,  after  that  shooting,  to  go  over 
to  the  corral,  you  had  seen  four  citizens,  but  that  you  only  saw  two* 
policemen? — A.  I  seen  two  policeman. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  anybody  that  you  saw  four  men  besides 
the  two  policemen? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  got  you  as  making  that  statement  in  an  affidavit  to  the 
Constitution  League — who  were  those  men  taking  that  affidavit? — A. 
I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  black  or  white? — A.  Colored  people. 

Q.  Colored  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  you  in  your  affidavit  stating  that  Doctor  Combe — 
what  is  his  name — Frederick  Combe? — A.  Frederick  Combe;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  (Continuing) :  That  Doctor  Combe  had  made  a  statement  that 
unless  somebody  was  arrested  between  that  time  and  11  o'clock  some- 
thing was  going  to  be  done? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  corrected  that,  you 
know. 

Q.  I  know  vou  corrected  it.  Did  you  state  it  that  wav  to  the 
man  that  wrote  that  affidavit? — \.  No,  sir;  they  must  have  misunder- 
stood me,  because  Major  Penrose  and  Doctor  Combe  were  not  saying 
a  word. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that  he  said  that,  but  the  man  that  wrote  the 
affidavit  wrote  it  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  he  did. 

Q.  He  wrote  it  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  quarantine  officer 
was  the  one  that  said  that. 

Q.  And  this  man  doing  the  writing  of  that  affidavit  was  a  colored 
man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  came  there  claiming  to  be  the  representatives  of  thjui 
league? — A.  T  don't  know,  sir.     I  didn't  see  but  two. 

Q.  Two  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  examined  you  and  the  other  wrote? — A.  Yes^  sir;  I  be- 
lieve so. 
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Senator  Overman.  That  is  all. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  By  the  way,  have  you  seen  either  of  those  two  men  since  you 
have  been  here  ? — A.  I  have  seen  one  of  them.  I  don't  know  whetner 
I  seen  the  other  or  not. 

Q.  He  is  a  lawyer,  is  he? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  a  lawyer 
or  a  clerk,  or  what  he  was. 

Q.  He  claimed  to  be  a  lawyer,  you  understand,  do  you  not? — ^A.  I 
never  was  informed  what  he  was. 

Q.  WTiere  have  you  seen  him  ? — A.  I  have  seen  him  out  here. 

Q.  He  is  here  all  the  time,  is  he  not? — ^A.  A  low  fellow;  a  very 
intelligent-looking  fellow. 

Q.  Does  he  wear  glasses? — A.  I  don't  think  he  does  all  the  time. 
I  am  pretty  certain  he  does  not. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Did  you  read  this  affidavit  after  it  was  written  by  this  negro? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  in  a  hurry.  I  had  only  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
I  signed  it. 

Q.  And  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  that  you  permitted 
a  negro  to  write  a  statement  and  you  swore  to  it  and  signed  it  without 
reading  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  was  sworn  in. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  affidavit  ? 

Senator  Warner.  It  purports  to  be;  yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  noticed  a  while  ago  when  I  put  it  in  evidence 
that  there  is  no  signature  of  an  attesting  officer. 

The  Witness.  There  is  no  notary  public  or  nothing.  I  had  to  go 
to  town  and  take  a  rig  out  that  evening. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  it  was  a  common  thing  for  this  policeman  to  knock 
people  in  the  head  with  a  pistol  ? — A.  Not  this  particular  one,  but  it 
was  a  common  occurrence  with  the  whole  outfit  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  a  moment  ago  that  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  this  policeman  to  knock  people  in  the  head  with  a  pistol? — A.  I 
did  not  mean  that  particular  one;  it  is  the  habit  of  all  of  them. 
None  of  them  will  come  up  to  a  man  to  arrest  him  alone.  They  will 
get  three  or  four  around  him  and  then  knock  him  down  with  a  six- 
shooter,  and  drag  him  off  to  jail. 

Q.  "Which  was  a  common  occurrence  with  all  the  policemen? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  soldier  that  was  knocked  on  the 
head  with  a  six-shooter? — A.  Yas,  sir;  I  seen  a  white  boy  right  there 
in  front  of  Tillman's  saloon. 

Q.  Was  he  a  soldier  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  knocked  in  the  head  with  a  pistol? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
his  head  was  cut,  I  think,  right  over  here,  and  right  across  over  here 
[indicating] ;  and  Major  Crook  went  and  got  him  out ;  our  battalion 
commander.  Major  Crook. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  several  in 
stances. 

Q.  Name  some  other. — A.  Sergeant  Salier,  of  M  Company,  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man? — A.  Yes,  ^^ 
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Q.  They  are  all  white  men  except  this  one  that  was  in  the  Twentv- 
fifth  Infantry?— A.  On  the  boat? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  rest.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  colored  boys,  except  this  one  instance;  but  the  white  boys  were 
treated  very  mean  down  there.  I  know  because  I  was  a  soldier  there 
myself. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  frequently  had  trouble  where  the  soldiers 
congregated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  If  they  would  catch  a  soldier 
a  little  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  instead  or  trying  to  help  him  out 
they  would  drag  him  off  to  jail,  and  if  he  showed  nght,  they  would 
knock  him  down  with  a  six-shooter.  They  would  always  knock  him 
in  the  head  with  a  six-shooter.  They  haraly  ever  carried  billy  clubs. 
Thev  do  now. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had. 
I  was  in  the  quartermaster's  department  and  had  very  little  chance 
to  get  out.     I  was  on  extra  duty. 

Q.  These  men  they  clubbed  were  clubbed  for  violating  the  town 
ordinances,  were  they  not? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  or  not? — A,  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir;  as  to 
what  they  were  violating,  I  do  not  know. 

Bv  Senator  Taliakkrro: 

• 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  this  soldier's  saloon  which  was  started  and  which 
was  operated  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Allison? — A.  I  was  there,  and 
Mr.  Sharpe,  the  blacksmith.  We  were  there  one  evening.  We  didn't 
stay  but  ten  minutes. 

Q.  You  went  in  and  drank  at  the  negro  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
went  in  and  drank  at  the  negro  saloon. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  thoroughly  discredited  now. 

The  Witness.  Sir? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  say  you  are  thoroughly  discredited  now. 

The  Witness.  Thank  vou. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Still,  I  will  ask  you  a  few  more  questions.  Speaking  of  threats, 
did  you  ever  hear  of  the  soldiers  making  any  threats? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  did. 

Q.  How  did  the  conduct  of  the  colored  men,  of  the  colored  troops, 
compare  with  the  conduct  of  the  white  soldiers  who  were  there  previ- 
ously?— A.  The  colored  boys  acted  very  nicely.  They  didn't  seem 
to  bother  anyone,  I  suppose  simply  because  they  had  heard  that 
those  people  didn't  want  them  to  go  there,  and  they  kept  themselves 
in,  very  close. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  breakfasting  with  the  battalion  or  any  of 
the  troops  that  morning  after  the  firing,  but  you  said  that  you  did 
sometimes  stop  in  there  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  be 
sociable  with  the  boys. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  your  breakfast  until  about  10  o'clock? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't  get  my  breakfast  until  about  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  that  you  were  around  there  gattin^  ^  q»:^  ^^ 
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cbSee  that  morning  before  you  got  your  breakfast? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  think  it  was.    I  was  awful  Dusy. 

Q.  If  one  of  these  witnesses  testified  that  they  saw  jou  there  get- 
fiiig  a  cup  of  coffee  that  morning  would  your  recollection  about  it  be 
sitong  enough  to  justify  you  in  contradicting  him,  or  might  he  be 
right  about  it  ? — A.  I  wouldn't  state  as  to  that. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  that  morning? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  remember  I  went  three  times  down  there  to  get  my  breakfast, 
and  the  little  boy  hadn't  brought  it  yet.  Mrs.  Taylor — ^Taylor  was  a 
ijetired  trumpeter  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry;  he  was  chief  musician  of 
ihd  Tenth  Cavalry — I  think  it  is  the  Tenth,  either  the  Ninth  or 
tenth. 

Q.  You  sometimes  got  shaved  there,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
all  the  time. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  Mr.  Mapp  at  that  time? — A.  Not  at  that  time; 
nlBver  until  we  go  to  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  How  was  he  employed  at  Beno,  if  you  know? — A.  He  was 
canteen  clerk  at  Fort  Eeno. 

Q.  Canteen  clerk  ? — A.  Canteen  clerk. 

Q.  He  has  testified  that  he  was  also  canteen  clerk  at  Brownsville. 
Does  that  make  you  remember  him  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  him. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  looking  man  is  the  Mr.  Mapp  you  knew  at  Fort 
Reno  ? — A.  He  is  medium  height.    He  is  a  bright  fellow. 

Q.  Was  he  a  full-blooded  negro  or  mulatto? — A.  Well,  I  know 
that ;  he  is  very  liffht. 

Q.  Light  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sit  down  at  the  table  with  Mapjp  that  morning;  are 
you  clear  tnat  you  did  not? — ^A.  After  the  shooting? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there.    I  went  three  times 

Q.  If  you  had  done  so  you  would  have  remembered  it? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.    I  went  three  times  for  my  breakfast. 

Q.  If  you  had  gone  and  sat  down  at  the  table  with  Mapp  that 
morning  you  would  have  remembered  it  if  you  had  made  that  re- 
mark?— A.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  hadn't  made  many  acquaintances. 

Q.  But  you  knew  Mapp  at  Reno  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  had  sat  down  with  him  at  mess  that  morning  you  would 
have  remembered  it,  would  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  might  have,  but  you  had  no 
itecollection  of  it. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  if  a  man  stated  that  he  did  see  you 
there  you  would  not  feel  like  contradicting  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
stopped  in  there  very  often  and  got-  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  I  always  got 
shaved  there. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  But  if  a  man  should  swear  that  you  said  there  that  morning, 
ijti  the  mess  room,  "  Well,  boys,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this 
happened  as  it  did,  because  I  was  in  town  last  night  and  a  ^ng  came 
lip  in  front  of  me  and  said  the  plan  was  to  go  up  to  this  colored 
saloon  and  catch  a  bunch  of  you  fellows  in  there  and  massacre  you," 
that  would  be  wrong;  you  could  not  have  said  anything  of  that  kind, 
could  you ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not,  because  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 
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Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

• 

Q.  You  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  understand  you  to  say? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  passing  from  that,  you  state  that  you  know  of  one  inci- 
dent of  a  shooting  affray  where  a  soldier  by  the  name  of  Bryan  got 
hurt. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  that  name — B-r-y-a-n? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'What  is  his  first  name? — A.  Newton;  Newton  Brvan. 

Q.  He  belonged  to  Company  M  of  the  Twenty-fifth  fnfantry? — A. 
Of  the  Twentv-fifth  Infantry! 

Q.  He  was  a  white  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  told  us  of  another  incident  where  Sergeant 
Salier  was  injured. — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  injured.  He  got  into 
trouble  with  them. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  was  the  nature  of  that  trouble? — A.  He  was  passing  his 
opinion  too  freely,  I  ^ess,  in  a  saloon. 

Q.  That  was  a  white  sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  white  sergeant,  of 
M  Company,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  giye  us  some  otner  case? — A.  A  man  by  the  namo 
of  Baker. 

Q.  Was  he  a  private? — A.  He  was  a  private  of  L  Company,  my 
company.  He  laid  six  months  in  jail  at  Fort  Brown.  So  did  Newt 
Bryan. 

Q.  What  was  that  for? — A.  The  same  thing;  a  shooting  scrape 
that  taken  place  there. 

Q.  Were  he  and  Bryan  in  the  same  scrape? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were 
each  one  separate. 

Q.  Different  cases,  altogether? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wore  they  tried  and  convicted? — A.  They  were  tried,  and  he 
beat  the  case. 

Q.  He  beat  the  case? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  couldn't  get  no  bond, 
and  he  had  to  lay  in  jail  until  the  county  court  sat. 

Q.  Until  the  case  came  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  kept  in  jail  six  months,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  kept  in  jail  six  months  and  was  acquitted? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  about  the  other;  was  he  acquitted? — A.  Newt  Bryan,  he 
beat  his  case,  too. 

Q.  He  was  acquitted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  These  three  cases  of  shooting  that  occurred  when  your  regi- 
ment was  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  this  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;   within  four  months. 

Q.  Within  four  months.    WTiile  you  were  a  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  troops  preceded  you  there? — A.  The  Fourth 
Infantry. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  experiences? — A.  I  believe 
they  claimed  they  lost  one  man  there  in  CrishePs  saloon;  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Franklin  shot  him — a  half  Mexican. 

Q.  What  was  this  m^n's  name?  It  was  a  man  by  the  naine  of 
Brady,  wasn't  it ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Brady;  in  Crishel  Brothers' saloon^ 
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Q.  At  any  rate,  all  the  time  you  were  there,  both  as  a  soldier  and 
as  a  teamster  and  corral  boss,  shooting  aflfrays  were  not  an  unusual 
occurrence? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  likely  to  happen  most  any  time? — A.  Most  any  time; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Practically  every  fellow  had  his  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  knew  how  to  use  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  Allison  saloon  was  located? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  was  located  up  above  there. 

Q.  At  the  intersection  of  the  county  road  and  the  garrison  road? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;   this  street  running  up  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  saloons  bemg  opened  right 
opposite  the  barracks,  between  the  gate  of  the  garrison,  I  mean,  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  barracks,  between  the  gate  and  the  Allison 
saloon f — A.  Up  that  way  [indicating]? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  day  that  the  troops  were  paid  off? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  think  there  was. 

Q.  If  there  was,  you  don't  remember  it? — A.  I  don't  remember 
of  seeing  any ;  no,  sir.     I  never  was  there,  if  there  was. 

Q.  Were  you  along  there  Sunday  or  Monday?  This  shooting  was 
Monday  night.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  were  along  there 
so  that  you  would  see  whether  there  were  any  saloons  there  on 
Monday? — A.  No,  sir;   I  hardly  ever  went  up  that  back  street. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  w^hen  the  men  were  paid  off  they  went  up  to 
Allison's  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;   they  were  not  down  in  town. 

Q.  They  didn't  go  down  in  town  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  thev  patronized  their  own  saloon,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
patronize  anybody  else? — A.  No,  sir;   they  were  barred  out. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  August? — A.  On 
Saturday,  the  11th? 

Q.  Yes;  were  you  at  the  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  Saturday,  dur- 
ing the  day,  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  on  Satur- 
day; always,  every  day,  from  about  half  past  5  until  5.30  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  Then  you  went  home? — A.  Sometimes  I  would  come  back. 

Q.  Were  you  any  place  else  excepting  at  your  home  and  at  the 
corral  on  August  il,  Saturday,  when  tne  men  were  paid  off? — A. 
Now,  I  don't  know  whether  I  was.  Me  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  black- 
smith, was  up  there  one  evening,  but  I  don't  remember  what  evening 
it  was. 

Q.  Were  you  anywhere  else  except  the  Allison  saloon? — A.  That 
night? 

Q.  Yes;  of  the  11th. — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  down  at  Tillman's 
saloon. 

Q.  Where  is  Tillman's  saloon? — A.  That  is  on  Elizabeth  street, 
down  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  How  tar  from  the  telegraph  office  there  at  the  comer  of  Eliza- 
beth street  and  Barracks  road? — A.  Well,  I  judge  it  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  block,  below  ttve  ^MiWex  l^o^^. 
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Q.  And  that  was  what  time  of  day  ? — A.  It  was  not  in  the  daytime. 

Q.  It  happened  in  the  daytime? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  at  night;  it 
was  in  the  evening,  out  of  work  hours. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  you  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say,  then,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  none  of  the 
soldiers  were  downtown  on  the  11th,  and  the  streets  were  clear,  have 
you  told,  now,  the  only  means  you  had  of  knowing  that? — A.  I  do 
not  understand  you,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  soldiers  were  not  downtown  on  the 
11th,  the  day  they  were  paid  off,  and  the  streets  were  clear. — A.  No, 
sir;  there  wasn't  anybody  down  there  that  evening  that  I  seen. 

Q.  Were  you  downtown  that  day  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  not  during 
the  day. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  colored  boys  acted  very  nicely  when  they 
came  there? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Because  they  knew  that  they  were  not  wanted  there  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  out  that  they  were  not  wanted  there? — ^A. 
From  the  general  opinion  of  what  had  been  expressed  by  the  people. 
They  made  a  petition  before  they  got  there  to  keep  them  from 
coming. 

Q.  How  did  the  soldiers  know  this  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  soldiers  tell  j^ou  that  they  knew  it? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
never  expressed  any  opinion  to  that  effect. 

Q.  They  never  had  said  a  word  to  you  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  that  they  acted  very  nicely,  because  they  knew 
they  were  not  wanted  there  i — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did ;  but  they  never 
told  me  anything  about  it.    I  don't  know  how  the}^  knew. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  speak  about  it  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  speak  to  you  about  it — any  one  of  the  soldiers  ? — A* 
Not  on  that  subject;  not  that  I  remember.  There  was  quite  a  good 
deal  of  talk  going  back  and  forth,  and  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Talk  about  what? — A.  About  the  situation,  knowing  the  way 
the  thing  was  situated,  and  the  people  were  prejudiced  agamst  them. 

Q.  What  about  the  situation? — A.  That  they  didn't  want  them 
there. 

Q.  Where  was  this  talk? — A.  The  general  opinion  among  the 
people,  I  presume. 

Q.  I  know;  but  among  the  soldiers  I  am  talking  of? — A.  I  guess 
they  all  passed  their  opinion. 

(5.  All  of  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  they  were  aware  of 
it,  but  who  told  them  of  it  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  would  they  have  passed  that  opinion  in  your  hearing? — 
A.  When  would  they  ? 

Q.  Where? — A.  I  guess  around  the  company  quartei*s. 

Q.  You  would  be  around  the  company  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  hear  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Passing  that  opinion? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  wouldn't  go  out  in 
town  at  all. 

Q.  Becaus(»  they  were  not  wanted  there? — A.  I  presume  so;  yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

* 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  go  out  in  town  ? — A.  Maybe  yovv  ^owW.  ^rr: 
one  or  two  of  ihem  going  to  the  post-offvco  xvwA.  \\^V\wv55^  ^^x^* 
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Q.  Had  you  heard  of  any  difficulties  down  in  town?— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  heard  of  this  man  being  knocked  in  the  head 
with  a  pistol? — A.  That  was  down  at  the  river.  He  had  been  over 
in  Mexico. 

Q.  Another  one  had  some  trouble,  did  he  not,  on  the  sidewalk 
where  there  were  some  ladies  standing? — A.  Wasn't  this  Evans? 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  man  named  Taylor? — A.  No,  sir;  Tate.  Tate 
and  Evans.  You  know  that  was  the  man  that  made  this  threat  to 
Major  Penrose. 

Q.  I  wasn't  talking  about  that  case.  Was  there  not  a  case  where 
a  man  was  coming  along  the  street  dnd  some  ladies  were  standing  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  a  man  hit  him  in  the  head  with  a  pistol  because  he 
was  about  to  run  over  his  wife  ? 

Senator  Warner.  That  was  Newton. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Newton  was  the  man  that  was  hit.  *  Did  you  hear  about  that? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  the  name ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  about  the  circumstance? — A.  Not  the  name. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  circumstance? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  it 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  Were  you,  while  you 
were  there,  ever  across  in  Matamoras? — A.  Yes,  sir;  several  times. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  garrison  of  Mexican  soldiers 
maintained  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  large  a  garrison  it  is? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a 
very  large  place.     It  is  what  they  call  a  general  quarters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery all  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery  all  there. 

Q.  They  maintain  a  much  larger  force  at  Matamoras  than  we  do 
at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  larger. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  kind  ot  guns  they  are  armed 
with  ? — A.  The  Spanish  Mauser. 

Q.  Spanish  Mauser? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  gims,  so  that  you  can  describe  the  gun 
they  have? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  carried  one  for  three  years. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that  Spanish  Mauser  that  they  have.  Do  jou 
know  the  caliber  of  that  gun? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  the  caliber 
of  it,  but  I  should  judge  it  is  about  a  size  or  maybe  a  size  and  a  half 
smaller  than  the  Krag-Jorgensen. 

Q.  Than  the  Krag-Jorgensen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  size  or  a  size  and  a  half  smaller,  what  is  it 
you  mean  by  that? — A.  The  bullet  is  more  pointed  and  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Krag-Jorgensen. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  has  a  different  shaped  shell,  and  they  use  a  clip. 

Q.  That  is  the  gun  they  were  armed  with  until  recently,  perhaps? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  them  substituting  another  gun  for  that, 
recently? — A.  The  American? 

Q.  No.  Do  you  know  of  the  Mexicans  substituting  a  new  gun  for 
the  old  gun  you  are  talking  about? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  Mauser  to  say  whether  they  are 
using  steel-jacketed  bullets,  and  whether  those  bullets  we  are  using 
in  the  new  Springfield  rifle  could  be  fired  out  of  a  Mauser? — A.  1 
don't  know  about  it;  but  they  are  Spanish  Mausers. 

Q.  What  was  the  uniform  of  the  Mexican  soldiers? — ^A.  They  wore 
blue,  with  a  double  cap  with  a  big  tassel  in  it. 

Q.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  they  wore  the  khaki  or  not? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  wore  the  blue  all  the  time. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Have  they  not  an  undress  uniform  somewhat  lighter  in  texture 
than  ours,  and  somewhat  the  color  of  the  khaki? — A.  They  have  a 
gray  uniform. 

Q.  A  gray  uniform? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  light-gray  imiform.  The 
officers  wore  that. 

By  Senator  Blackburn: 

Q.  You  say  they  all  wore  double  caps?— A.  I  believe  it  was  the 
infantry  that  wore  double  caps.  Some  of  them  have  a  string  under 
the  throat. 

Q.  A  strap  under  the  chin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  wear  caps  or  hats? — A.  They 
wore  campaign  hats. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  companies  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  were  at  Browns- 
ville during  the  three  years  preceding  the  Twenty-fifth? — A.  At  the 
time  that  the  Twenty-fifth  arrived? 

Q.  Yes;  immediately  prior  to  that. — A.  They  were  companies  K, 
L,  M,  and  I. 

Q.  There  were  four  companies  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  third  bat- 
talion. And  they  were  ordered  away  to  the  maneuvers  at  Austin,  at 
the  encampment. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Do  you  know  who 
did  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  are  not  keeping  any  information  back  which  would  en- 
lighten us  as  to  who  did  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  know  who  to 
ask,  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  who  started  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  have  no  interest  whatever  in  this  regiment? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
only  what  I  seen  with  mj  eyes,  and  what  I  heard. 
Senator  Scott.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  have  no  interest  in  clearing  them  or  otherwise? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  only  I  am  stating  the  facts  I  know  and  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  You  came  here  because  you  were  subpoenaed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  is  no  interest  to  me  at  all ;  only  stating  the  truth  of  the  whole  thing. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CHABLET  HAISSTON  (COLOBED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott). 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  Charley  Hairston. 

Q.  Charles  Hairston? — A.  No,  sir;  Charley. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  on  the  13th 
of  August  last  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  it  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  company  were  you  in  ? — A.  B  Company. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  shooting  affray  occurred  in  Browns- 
ville during  the  night  of  August  13-14? — A.  The  night  of  the  13th 

only. 

0.  The  night  of  the  13th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  did  it  happen? — A.  I  think,  to  the  best  of 
my  suggestion,  it  was  about  ten  minutes  after  12  o'clock. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  on  duty  that  night ;  and  if  so,  what  kind 
of  duty. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  guard  and  on  post  at  the  time. 

Q.  '^Vhat  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  B  Company. 

Senator  Foraker.  At  this  point  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  the  offi- 
cial record  of  this  soldier  as  given  by  the  War  Department,  as  found 
on  page  251  of  Senate  Document  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Enlisted  May  26,  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  (Com- 
pany B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  November  19,  1900. 

Q.  You  were  serving  your  first  enlistment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  native  of? — A.  Virginia. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist? — A.  At  Muscogee,  Ind.  T. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  I  am  23  years  of  age. 

Q.  You  were  on  guard  that  night — a  member  of  the  guarS? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  did  the  g:uard  consist — the  whole  guard? — A.  I  think 
there  was  12 — 18  men  in  all.  There  was  12  privates  and  1  orderly 
and  4  noncommissioned  officers. 

Q.  One  orderly?  You  mean  1  musician? — ^A.  The  musician  is 
excepted.     There  was  an  orderly,  you  know. 

Q.  Oh,  the  orderly  segeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  first  sergeant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  orderly  is  the  commanding 
officer. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  guard? — ^A.  Sergeant 
James  R.  Reid. 

Q.  Then  how  many  corporals  were  there  ? — A.  Four. 

Q.  One  for  each  relief? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Mio  were  they  ? — A.  Corporal  Burdett,  Corporal  Wheeler,  and 
Corporal  Franklin. 

Q.  And  then  the  musician? — A.  The  musician  was  Robinson,  of 
D  Company. 

Q.  Hoytt  Robinson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  relief  did  you  belong  to  ? — A.  The  first  relief. 

Q.  What  post  did  you  go  on  ? — A.  I  went  on  at  11  o'clock  and  come 
off  at  1. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  while  you  were  on  post,  connected  with 
this  firing? — A.  ^s,  sir. 
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Q.  What  post  were  you  on? — A.  No.  3;  around  the  officers'  quar- 
ters. 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  were  on  what  post? — ^A.  Post  No.  3. 

Q.  Where  is  No.  3  post  ? — A.  Around  the  officers'  quarters. 

Q.  Where  was  post  No.  2? — A.  That  is  stationed  around  the  sol- 
diers' barracks. 

Q.  Around  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Post  No.  1  was  at  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  post  No.  4? — A.  That  is  around  the  quartermaster's 
department. 

Q.  Around  the  quartermaster's  department? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  post  No.  3  in  front  of  the  officers'  quarters? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Now,  what  happened  ?  Just  commence  and  tell  us  in  your  own 
way,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  all  you  can  recall  about  it. — A.  In  the  first 
place — which  I  never  was  asked  those  questions,  and  never  did  give 
them  in,  because  each  statement  I  gave  in  was  just  as  far  as  I  was 
asked.  In  the  first  place,  I  didn't  think  it  was  anyways  interesting 
noway.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  two  shots  fired  twenty-five  or 
thirty  minutes  before  back  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  which 
there  is  lots  of  Mexicans  live  down  there,  and  I  never  paid  any  at- 
tention to  that. 

Q.  Two  shots  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  locate  them? — A.  Southeast  of  the  hospital, 
down  toward  the  river. 

Q.  On  that  map,  out  beyond  the  top  of  it  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  far  away,  perhaps? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  half  a  mile,  I 
reckon,  down  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Go  on.  About  what  time  did  that  happen? — A.  I  think  that 
was  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  six  shots  were  fired  between  A 
and  C  Companies'  quarters. 

Q.  Twenty  minutes  before? — A.  Yes,  sir;  twenty  minutes  before 
six  shots  were  fired. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  And  then  at  that  time  Captain  Macklin  had  just 
been  out  taking  the  report,  and  after  he  taken  the  11  o'clock  re- 
port, he  didn't  go  direct  back  home.  The  moon  was  not  shining  very 
much,  but  I  coifld  see  him  cross  over  the  parade  ground,  where  I  was, 
and  he  went  right  across  between  C  and  B  Companies'  barracks, 
across  in  there  toward  the  wall,  some  place,  and  where  he  went  I 
couldn't  tell. 

Q.  That  was  Captain  Macklin? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  stayed  over 
in  there  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  and  then  came  back  and  went 
in  his  quarters;  at  least  he  went  toward  his  house.  I  went  on  around 
on  my  beat,  and  I  went  around  the  corner  and  I  couldn't  say  that  he 
did  go  in. 

Q.  Which  house  are  you  putting  him  into,  now  ? — ^A.  These  are  his 
quarters  [indicating].  The  quartermaster's  clerks  were  in  here,  and 
there  is  his  quarters  right  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Where  is  Major  Penrose's  quarters? — A.  His  are  here. 
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Q.  You  have  got  them  just  wrong.  You  have  got  them  just  turned 
around.  All  the  other  witnesses  have  given  it  the  other  way.  I  do 
not  know  which  is  right. — A.  That  is  where  the  sergeant-major  lived, 
in  the  first  quarters,  and  the  next  quarters  is  the  quartermaster's 
clerks  quarters  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Those  quarters  faced  toward  the  parade  ground.  Where  was 
Major  Penrose? — A.  In  the  last  quarters  on  the  lower  end. 

Q.  Next  to  the  guardhouse,  or  at  the  opposite  end? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
next  to  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Next  to  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  guardhouse  is  way  up  here. 

(The  map  was  further  explained  to  the  witness.) 

The  Witness.  I  wns  wrong.  I  had  it  just  turned  around.  This 
was  Captain  Macklin's  quarters  here  [indicating].  He  came  back 
then  and  went  into  his  house,  and  about  the  time  he  went  in  his 
house 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  We  want  you  to  locate  them.  Now,  that  you  know  where 
Major  Penrose's  quarters  were,  locate  those  of  Captain  Macklin. — ^A. 
It  would  be  this  one  right  here,  I  think. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  second  one? — A.  The  first  is  the  sergeant- 
major's,  and  the  second  is  the  quartermaster's  clerks'  quarters. 

Q.  Then  come  Captain  Macklin's  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  the  quarters  marked  "  10  "  and  "  9." 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  marked  "  9  "  and  "10  "  on  that  map. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  say  that  he  came  across  and  went  in  there? — A.  About 
the  time  that  he  crossed  the  road  I  turned  the  comer  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  go  around  on  your  beat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  around  and 
around. 

Q.  He  went  in,  and  then  what  happened? — A.  I  goes  on  down, 
and  just  as  I  gets  to  the  comer  of  Mai  or  Penrose's  quarters  these 
six  shots  were  fired  behind  B  Company's  quarters,  and  Major  Pen- 
rose was  sitting  in  his  quarters.  He  hadn't  gone  to  bed.  I  could 
see  him  and  his  wife  sittmg  there,  and  he  rushed  right  out  and  said, 
"  What  is  the  matter?  "  I  said,  "  I  don't  know;  I  think  somebody 
is  firing  on  the  quarters,"  and  he  said,  "  Have  the  call  to  arms 
sounded;"  and  I  heard  him  rush  out,  and  I  quit  my  post  and  rushed 
across  to  the  barracks. 

Q.  Major  Penrose  told  you  to  order  the  call  to  arms  sounded? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  do  that? — A.  "Trumpeter  of  the  guard,  sound 
call  to  arms." 

Q.  "Trumpeter  of  the  guard,  sound  call  to  arms?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  call  that  out  from? — A.  I  was  just  starting  out 
from  his  house,  starting  across  the  parade  groimds,  50  or  75  feet 
from  his  house. 

Q.  Did  you  start  toward  the  guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir;  I  started 
across  from  Major  Penrose's  house  toward  the  company,  across  the 
paradeground. 

Q.  Wnere  was  the  trumpeter? — A.  He  was  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  address  this  order? — ^A.  To  No.  1. 
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Q.  To  the  guard  at  No.  1  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  got  it  ? — A.  I  know  he  got  it,  for  the 
reason  why,  I  yells  loud  enough  Tor  him  to  hear,  and  as  soon  as  I  gave 
the  order,  he  began  to  sound  the  call. 

Q.  He  sounded  the  call  immediately  afterwards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  call  was  not  sounded  until  you  gave  that  order?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Bv  direction  of  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tnen  state  whether  or  not  that  call  was  sounded  by  other  trump- 
eters?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  sounded  by  other  company  trumpeters. 

Senator  Foraker.  Senator  Overman  wants  to  know  where  Mata- 
moras  is  on  that  map. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Show  us  how  you  go — the  road  you  take.  Show  us  how  you 
would  go  if  you  were  going  to  Matamoras  from  the  barracks? — A. 
You  would  go  out  this  way,  down  the  street  in  this  direction  [indi- 
cating on  map]. 

Senator  Warner.  Down  Elizabeth  street? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Where  is  the  ferry?  Another  witness  has  told 
us  that  Matamoras  is  over  here,  opposite  this  end  of  the  map. 

(The  witness  continued  to  examme  the  map.) 

Senator  Overman.  You  had  better  get  another  witness  that  knows 
more  about  it.     You  can  establish  that  by  other  witnesses. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  pay  attention  to  what  I  ask  you,  and  answer  as  quickly  a3 
you  can.  After  you  ordered  the  call  to  arms  sounded,  then  what  did 
ou  do,  if  anything,  and  what  did  Major  Penrose  do? — A.  I  ran  from 
is  quarters  across  to  right  in  front  of  B  company's  quarters. 

Q.  You  did  what  ? — A.  I  and  him  ran  it  across. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ran  over  to  B  company's  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  when 
he  got  in  front  of  the  quarters,  he  told  some  of  them  to  get  in  line,  I 
believe.  He  met  a  man  there^  I  believe  it  was  a  private  of  B  com- 
pany— Taylor,  if  I  make  no  mistake — which  some  of  them  was  kneel- 
ing down,  and  he  told  them  to  get  up,  to  stand  up,  and  told  them  to 
get  up  and  stand  on  their  feet,  which  I  wouldn't  like  to  discuss  the 
words  he  said. 

Q.  Speak  a  little  louder. — ^A.  I  stepped  off  on  the  parade  ground 
and  waited  until  the  sergeant  called  the  roll.  He  seemed  to  be 
counting  them  off.  Then,  I  knew  that  I  had  quit  my  post,  and  I 
went  back  to  the  post,  and  he  directed  me  to  go  back  in  front  of  Cap- 
tain Lyon's  quarters  and  have  his  wife  and  Lieutenant  Grier's  wife 
to  go  to  Captain  Lyon's  quarters,  and  we  stay  there ;  so  when  I  got 
there  he  had  sent  Corporal  Burdett  and  I^rivate  De  Saussure,  I 
believe 

Q.  Major  Penrose  gave  you  that  order  to  go  back  and  guard  the 
ladies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  there  you  found  Corporal  Burdett  already 
there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  got  there  before  he  did. 

Q.  You  got  there  before  he  came? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  never  did  anything  except  walk 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  quarters  until  4  o  clock,  when  I  was 
relieved. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  officers'  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what? — A.  I  went  to  the  gaurdhouse  and  attended  re- 
veille, and  so  on. 

Q.  When  reveille  was  concluded,  what  occurred? — ^A.  Nothin£| 
more.  About  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  stand  inspection  at  the  time  oi 
reveille. 

Q.  At  reveille  you  had  inspection,  did  I  understand  you  to  say? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  that  inspection? — A.  The  officer  of  the  day,  Cap- 
tain Macklin. 

Q.  Was  everything  found  all  right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  everything  was 
found  all  right. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  about  the  matter?  Do  you  know 
who  did  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  judge  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  either  of  the  companies  of  the 
battalion  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  have 
tried — I  believe  I  have  tried  as  hard  as  any  person  in  the  world — ^to 
find  somebody  in  the  companies  that  would  tell  me  anything  about  it. 

Q.  How  have  you  tried? — A.  Just  figuring  and  questioning  and 
seeing  if  they  would  tell  me  anything. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  did  you  have? — A.  I  had 

Q.  The  ball  cartridge,  was  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  the  lead  car- 
tridge, I  think. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like  to  know. — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  20  rounds  of 
ball  cartridge. 
•    Q.  The  steel- jacketed  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  regular  cartridge  you  use  in  action? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  cartridge  issued  to  you  at  any  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  before  we  left  Nebraska  we  had — once,  I  think,  they 
changed  the  ammunition  and  gave  us  10  rounds  of  garrison  ammuni- 
tion ;  but  they  changed  it  just  before  we  left  and  gave  us  20  rounds 
of  the  other. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  call  the  reduced-range  ammunition? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  but  they  taken  it  up  and  gave  us  20  rounds  of  ball  ammuni- 
tion, and  we  had  that  until  we  got  to  Brownsville,  and  then  they 
taken  it  and  gave  us  20  rounds  of  the  other. 

Q.  State  this  now  as  briefly  as  you  can.  You  were  on  post  No. 
8? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  territory  included  in  your  post? — A.  The  terri- 
tory—^ou  mean  the  distance? 

Q.  I  es ;  did  you  go  across  to  the  barracks  of  the  men  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  across  the  parade  ground  to  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  around  back  of  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  it  doesn't  ex- 
tend back  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  It  does  not  extend  back  of  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  a 
road  back  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Yes;  I  know.    There  is  a  road  between  the  wall  and  the  bar- 
racksf — A.  Yes;  sure. 
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Q.  Between  that  wall  and  the  barracks,  did  you  go  in  there? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  go  in  between  the  wall  and  the  barracks. 

Q.  But  you  were  the  guard  on  duty  there  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  doubt  about  this.  Explain  it  in  your 
own  way.  You  understand  these  are  the  officers'  quarters  [indicating 
on  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know. 

Q.  Here  are  barracks  D,  B,  and  C  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  are  the  barracks  of  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  post  No.  3  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  was  tlie  headquarters  of  post  No.  3? — ^A.  There 
wasn't  no .  headquarters  to  it.    The  guardhouse  was  headquarters. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  had  a  corporal  and  how  many  men  on  post 
No.  3? — A.  A  corporal? 

Senator  Scott,   i  ou  mean  the  whole  relief,  Senator  Warner. 

The  Witness.  The  whole  relief? 

Senator  Scott.  I  know  that  you  did  not  mean  it,  but  the  witness 
was  confused. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Your  duty  was  on  guard,  as  a  sentinel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  have  to  do  with  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  so  across  to  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  irom 
Major  Penrose^  quarters  across  to  C  Company's  quarters. 

Q.  And  then  you  walked  in  front  of  the  barracks,  to  see  that 
everything  was  right? — A.  No,  sir;  I  stayed  around  the  parade 
ground,  here. 

Q.  Did  you  go,  as  the  sentinel,  back  of  the  barracks,  between  the 
wall  and  the  qjuarters? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  another  post  around 
there,  and  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  gar- 
rison. 

Q.  You  first  heard  how  many  shots? — A.  I  first  heard  two.  The 
next  was  six. 

Q.  I  know,  but  let  us  take  those  first  two  shots. — A.  The  first  two 
shots ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes A.  Something 

like  that,  to  my  best  judgment;  yes,  sir;  twenty  or  twenty-five. 

Q.  You  had  better  wait  for  the  question.  That  was  twenty  or 
twenty-five  minutes  before  the  other  shots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  paid  no  attention  to  those  first  two  shots? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Where  did  those  first  two  shots  seem  to  be? — ^A.  Southeast  of 
the  hospital ;  they  seemed  to  be  away  around  on  the  river,  away  down 
in  that  direction,  some  place. 

Q.  So  that  you  will  understand  where  the  hospital  is,  it  is  marked 
here  as  the  hospital  on  the  map,  and  that  is  about  the  airection,  is  it 
[indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  which  direction  from  that,  now? — A.  Down  in 
this  way,  down  in  about  the  ice  plant  and  the  pump  house.  The 
ice  plant  and  the  pump  house  is  all  m  one. 

Q.  About  where  the  pump  house  is,  that  seemed  to  be? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  inside  of  the  grounds — the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  in  the  town,  at  all? — ^A.  Yea^  sir. 
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Senator  Forakeb.  Did  he  say  that  it  was  inside  of  the  barracks? 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  inside  of  the  garrison,  all  right 
Of  course  this  was  Government  land,  but  it  wasn't  fenced  in  at  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  And  that  was  away  from  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  away  from 
the  town. 

Q.  In  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  thereafter  you  heard  the  other 
shots? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  wouldn't  positively  say  that  it  was  so, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  some  horses  beiore  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  shots,  now ;  but  you  may  go  on  with  the 
horses. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  heard  some  horses  running  at  the 
time  these  six  shots  were  fired  behind  barracks  A.  It  was  from 
around  in  here,  toward  the  commissary's,  around  the  garrison. 
There  is  a  public  road  runs  around  the  garrison. 

Q.  It  was  on  that  public  road  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  horses  running  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going? — A.  They  were  coming  around 
from  the  commissary's  toward  town. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  you  heard  the  six  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Where  would  you  locate  them  at  the  time  you  heard  the  six 
shots? — A.  Eight  behind  Major  Penrose's  quarters,  which — I  wasnt 
walking  very  Fast,  moping  along,  just  moving. 

Q.  Let  us  see,  so  that  we  will  not  be  mistaken  about  that.  Major 
Penrose's  quarters  are  marked  "  1  "  and  "  2  "  in  the  line  of  officers' 
quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  fronted  on  the  parade  ground? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  fronted  toward  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  those  six  shots  were  back  of  Major  Penrose's 
quarters? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  said  they  were  back  of  A  Com- 
pany's quarters. 

Q.  Back  of  A  Company's  quarters,  here  [indicating]  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Back  of  the  company's  quarters? — A.  Here  [indicating  on 
map]. 

Q.  Back  of  the  barracks  marked  "  36  ?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  barracks  is  not  lettered,  and  it  was  not  occupied  when  you 
were  there? — A.  No,  sirj  it  was  unoccupied. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  altogether? — :A.  All  that  I  could 
count  was  eight — two  first  behind  the  hospital,  and  then  six  behind 
the  barracks — sounded  like  a  six  shooter. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  others? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  a  good  many 
others.    To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  heard  25  or  30. 

Q.  Wliere  were  they  nred? — A.  Just  about  in  here  [indicating]. 
I  couldn't  see  any  fire  from  them;  but  just  behind  B  and  D  Com- 
panies' barracks. 

Q.  They  first  seemed  to  be  behind  A  Company's  barracks?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  B  is  on  one  side  of  the  gateway  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  D  is  on  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  these  horses  down  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
I  couldn't  even  hear  a  person  walking  after  the  shooting  was  over;  I 
couldn't  see  anything. 

Q.  During  the  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;   I  couldn't  see  anything. 

Q    Now,  when  you  heard  tVvat  ^\voo\.\ivg,  V3cv«c^  ^w4.  \v<^»^  those 
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horsemen,  did  it  occur  to  you  that  those  horsemen  were  ridine  down 
there  and  shooting  up  the  barracks? — ^A.  I  wouldn't  say  wno  did 
it.  For  my  part  about  it,  I  think,  really,  any  person  knows  when 
they  hear  a  horse  runninff. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  all  I  could  testify.  I  wouldn't  swear  that 
horsemen  did  it,  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  about  the  26th  day 
of  September,  did  you  not,  before  the  Constitution  League? — ^A.  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  anything  in  that  about  hearing  these  horse- 
men ? — A.  rio,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  merely  put  in  my  statement  what  he 
asked  me.  I  merely  gave  in  what  worSs  he  asked  me.  He  was  in  an 
awful  big  hurry.  I  remember  the  evening.  He  took  just  what  I 
stated,  and  he  asked  me  and  I  would  answer. 

Q.  Mr.  Stewart  was  there  and  no  one  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  other  statement  than  that  which  you  made 
here? — A.  !No,  sir;  I  ^ve  a  statement  to  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  You  never  mentioned  anything  about  these  horses  there? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  mention  it  when  you  made  the  statement  to 
Lieutenant  Lawrason  ? — A.  Because  he  didn't  ask  me  anything  about 
it 

Q.  The  other  place,  the  officer  was  in  a  hurry? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  in  a  hurry. 

Q.  These  shots  were  fired — in  what  direction  were  they  fired — 
toward  the  barracks  or  toward  the  town? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  just 
behind  the  barracks,  in  town,  the  way  it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  Firing  toward  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  reason  why 
I  could  hear  the  bullets  whizzing  over  me. 

Q.  You  could  hear  the  bullets  whizzing  over  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  this  firing  was  going  on  back  of  barracks  B  and  D,  and 
when  it  was  going  on  back  of  barracks  A  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  first  A  and 
then  D  and  S. 

Q.  All  of  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  where  you  could  hear  the  bullets 
whizzing  over  you? — A.  Eight  at  Major  Penrose's  quarters;  right 
at  the  comer  of  his  house  when  the  firing  be^n. 

Q.  So  that  the  shots  would  have  to  be  fired  over  the  barracks? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  two-story  barracks,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  two- 
story  barracks. 

Q.  Did  these  bullets  seem  to  whistle  prettv  close  to  your  head? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  not  so  close  to  my  head,  but  I  could  hear  them  over  me,  all 
right. 

Q.  I  know  you  could  hear  them  over  you,  but  did  they  seem  to  be 
so  close  that  you  thought  you  were  in  any  danger? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  scared.     I  will  tellthe  truth  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  frightened  about  it? — A.  Yas,sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  say  it  seemed  to  you  that  you  heard  some  horses  running. 
Are  you  positive  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Where  were  those  horses  running — coming  around  wherea- 
bouts?— ^A.  Around  this  roadway. 
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Q.  Show  me  on  the  map  where  you  heard  it — over  there  next  to 
the  lagoon,  or  whereabouts? — ^A.  Here  is  the  road,  I  think,  and  the 
hospital  is  here,  and  it  was  around  by  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  the  road,  next  to  the  lagoon,  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see  the  word  "  lagoon  ?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  not  be  mistaken  about  that?  Was  there  not  a  road 
above  that?  Do  you  understand  that  map,  witness? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  understand  it  very  well. 

Q.  Was  it  the  road  "beyond  the  quarters  or  outside  of  the  garri- 
son ? — A.  It  was  outside  of  the  fence  around  the  garrison. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  reservation  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  up  beyond  the  hospital? — A.  No,  sir;  it  leads  out  from 
about  the  hospital  around  the  garrison,  on  out  until  it  hits  tlie  strert 
coming  out  from  the  gate  over  there. 

(At  this  point  the  witness  was  excused.) 

TESTIMONT  OF  SAMUEL  M.  BATTLE  (COLOBED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  T\Tiat  is  your  full  name  ? — ^A.  Samuel  M.  Battle. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August  last? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  ? — A.  D  Company. 

Q.  D  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  it  at  Brownsville? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  Brownsville,  Tex.  ? — A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  offer  in  evidence  at  this  point  the  official 
record  of  the  Witness  Battle  as  found  at  page  269  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 155. 

(The  record  is  as  follows:) 

SAM    M.    BATTLE. 

EnUsted  July  6,  1899;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  July  5.  1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment ;  character  very 
good. 

Reenllsted  July  6,  1902 ;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  July  5.  1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment ;  character  good. 

Reenllsted  July  7.  1905 ;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany D,  Twent>'-flfth  Infantry.  November  26,  1906. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  firing  that  occurred  there  on  the  night  of 
August  13  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  on  duty  that  night. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  on  guard. 

Q.  You  were  on  guard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  whether  you  were  on  post  when  the  firin^commenced, 
or  where  you  were. — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  on  post.  1  was  asleep 
in  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Which  relief  did  you  belong  to? — ^A.  The  second  relief. 

Q.  Who  was  the  corporal  oi  mat  t^Wfei'l — ^^*  Gor^rd.  Burdett 
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Q.  Which  post  did  you  have  when  you  were  on  duty? — A.  No.  2 
post. 

Q.  No.  2  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  around  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  the  firing  commenced  you  were  not  on  post? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  time  had  you  gone  on  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  hour. 

Q.  Were  you  awake  or  asleep  when  the  firing  commenced — ^A.  I 
was  asleep,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  asleep?  You  were  in  the  guardhouse? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened ;  what  awakened  you  ? — A.  The  sergeant  of  the 
guard. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  Sergeant  Reed,  of  B  Company. 

Q.  What  happened  after  you  were  awake;  was  the  guard  turned 
out  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  all  the  guards  fall  in ;  and  then  he 
taken  three  off  of  the  right  of  the  company,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
three  privates  and  a  corporal,  and  sent  them  down  to  No.  2  post. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  all  the  guards  were  there  or  not  when 
they  were  ordered  to  fall  in,  or  do  you  know  ?  If  you  do  not  know, 
tell  us  that. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  they  were  all  there,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  they  were  all  there? — A.  It  seemed  to  me 
there  was  about  13  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  roll  was  called? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  just  remember.     He  sent  me  off  to  No.  2  post. 

Q.  You  went  off  with  Corporal  Burdett  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  who  else? — A.  Private  De  Saussure  and  Private 
Mitchell,  I  think. 

Q.  De  Saussure  and  Mitchell  and  yourself,  you  think,  were  the 
three  who  went  with  Corporal  Burdett  to  No.  2  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  to  vou;  did  you  get  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  got  there? — A.  Corporal  Burdett 
left  me  at  the  post,  and  taken  De  Saussure  and  Mitchell  and  went 
over  to  the  commanding  officer's  house,  or  somewheres  over  that 
wav. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Major  Penrose? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  gave  any  order  or  not  to  Corporal 
Burdett? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  you  happened  to  separate,  how  he  happened 
to  take  two  men  and  leave  you  behind  and  go  over  there? — A.  I 
understood  the  commanding  officer  gave  him  those  orders. 

Q.  He  had  already  left  you  at  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remained  there  how  long? — A.  I  remained  there  until 
somewhere  about  3  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  that  causes  you  to  suspect  anybody 
connected  with  it? — A.  I  didn't  suspect  anybody. 

Q.  Would  you  tell,  if  you  knew,  about  it  ? — A.  Certainly  I  would. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  to  tell  anybody  all  you  knew  about  it? — A. 
No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Warren  : 

Q.  You  were  aroused  by  the  shooting? — A.  By  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard. 

Q.  The  sergeant  of  the  ^ard  woke  you  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  had  you  Been  on  either  of  the  reliefs  that  night  I— 
A.  I  don't  remember  ]ust  the  time. 

Q.  Who  was  corporal  of  your  relief? — A.  The  corporal  of  my 
relief? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Corporal  Burnett. 

Senator  Foraker.  Burdett,  you  mean. 

A.  Burdett,  then. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  ? — A.  I  mean  Corporal  Burnett.  I  suppose 
that  is  his  name.    He  was  called  something  like  that. 

Q.  Who  were  in  your  relief? — A.  I  doirt  remember  the  privates 
that  was  in  my  relief. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  were  there? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  there 
was  about  four. 

Q.  About  four? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  had  four  posts. 

Q.  Four  posts  in  your  relief? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  those  posts? — A.  They  had  one  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  That  was  No.  1. — A.  And  one  around  the  barracks. 

Q.  That  was  No.  2,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  one  around  the 
officers'  quarters. 

Q.  No.  3  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiere  was  No.  4? — A.  And  one  around  the  quartermaster's 
department,  around  up  in  there  somewhere.  I  never  visited  that 
post. 

Q.  So  there  was  a  separate  sentinel  for  the  barracks  from  the  one 
that  was  at  the  officers'  quarters  ? — A.  I  understand  so. 

Q.  If  you  were  on  post  duty  and  at  the  officers'  quarters,  what 
would  you  have  to  do  with  the  barracks,  guarding  them  or  watching 
them  ? — A.  When  a  sentinel  is  placed  on  post  he  is  supposed  to  lool 
out  for  the  whole  post  as  far  as  he  can  see. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  duty  and  what  would  be  your  understand- 
ing as  to  walking  around  when  you  examined  the  officers'  quarters? 
Then  would  you  walk  across  the  parade  ground  to  the  barracks? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  only  in  case  of  fire,  or  anything 
like  that  I  would  see  on  that  post,  I  would  give  the  alarm. 

Q.  Otherwise  you  would  be— — A.  No,  sir;  No.  2  was  responsible 
for  that  post.  If  he  is  on  that  post  he  is  responsible  for  it,  and  I 
am  responsible  for  the  post  I  am  on. 

Q.  Certainly;  and  you  do  not  leave  that  unless  by  orders? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  heard  this  shooting  and  the  call  to  arms.  Where  was 
the  first  shooting  you  heard  ? — A.  It  was  out  in  town  somewheres, 

Q.  When  you  say  out  in  town,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  will  ask  you 
to  look  at  the  map  a  moment,  and  I  will  explain  it  if  I  can.  This 
[indicating]  is  the. gate  entering  into  the  parade  grounds,  as  you 
understand,  from  the  city. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  [indicating]  is  Elizabeth  street,  leading  up  to  the  gate. 
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This  red  mark  that  you  see  is  the  wall  back  of  the  barracks,  and  this 
space  here  is  what  is  known  as  the  Garrison  road.    That  is  between 
the  town  and  the  garrison.     You  have  the  location,  have  you? 
Senator  Scott.  Show  him  the  barracks. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  This  is  barracks  I);  this  is  barracks  B,  and  this  is  barracks  C. 
The  officers'  quarters  are  across  here  [indicating],  and  that  36  was 
said  to  be  a  barracks  not  occupied.  You  know  where  the  telegraph 
office  there  was,  there  at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street  and  Garrison 
road  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  anv  streets  around  there. 

Q.  You  remember  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office  in  there? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  Cowan  house  was;  what  they  called 
the  Cowan  house  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  street  in  the  town? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  were  at  the  officers'  quarters,  in  front  of  Major  Pen- 
rose's headquarters  or  barracks,*  looking  toward  the  town,  where  was 
the  firing  that  you  heard? — A.  Well.  I  wasn't  up  at  Major  Penrose's 
quarters. 

Q.  Wliere  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  down  there  at  No.  2  post. 

Q.  Whereabouts  on  No.  2  post  were  you  when  the  firing  com- 
menced?— A.  Somewheres  near  where  you  showed  me  up  there  at 
No.  3G,  those  vacancy  quarters. 

Senator  Foraker.  Were  you  on  post  when  the  firing  commenced? 

Senator  Scott.  No ;  he  was  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  the  Senator  asked  him  where  he  was  on 
post  2  when  the  firing  commenced. 

Senator  Warner.  I  did  not  ask  him  where  he  was  on  post  2.  I 
asked  him  where  he  was  when  the  firing  commenced. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  right. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  suppose  the  first  firing  you  heard  you  were  at  the  guardhouse, 
of  course,  because  you  were  awakened  up  there? — A.  I  was  awakened 
up  by  the  sergeant  of  the  guard. 

Q.  The  first  firing  you  heard  vou  were  at  the  guardhouse,  were  you 
not  ? — A.  The  very  first  firing  1  heard  was  after  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard  wakened  me  up. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  guardhouse,  then,  were  you  not? — A.  Cer- 
lainlv,  I  was. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  that  firing  from  the  guardhouse?  Was 
it  out  in  the  town  or  was  it  back  toward  the  hospital? — A.  No,  sir; 
T  have  just  explained  to  you  it  was  down  in  town. 

Q.  Down  in  town? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  firmg  back  in  the  hospital  in  that  direc- 
tion?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  back  in  that  direction  at  all?  It  was  all  from  town? — ^A. 
All  from  town. 

Q.  You  knew  where  the  gate  was,  leading  into  the  barracks? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  was  the  firing  with  reference  to  that  gate? 

Senator  Scott.  In  what  direction  ? 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  YevS ;  in  what  direction  ? — A.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  the 
parts  of  the  town  or  nothing  about  it  I  can't  tell  you  wnat  part  of 
town  it  was  in. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  where  it  was  with  reference  to  barracks  B,  D,  or 
C,  whether  it  was  behind  those  barracks  or  in  front  of  them  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  simply  heard  the  sound  of  the  shots,  and  I  didn't  see  any  flash 
at  all.  Probably  if  I  could  have  seen  the  flash,  I  could  have  told 
which  part  of  town  it  was. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear? — A.  When  I  first  woke  up,  1 
heard  about  three  or  four,  something  like  that. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  hear  afterwards? — A.  After  I  got  down  to 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  he  sent  us  down  to  post  No.  2,  and  the  firing 
was  continually  after  I  got  down  there. 

Q.  After  you  got  down  to  No.  2  post  the  firing  then  was  con- 
tinual ? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  pretty  lively  firing,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty 
lively. 

Q.  A^^len  you  were  at  No.  2  post,  at  what  place  were  you  then? 
Were  up  about  Barracks  A,  did  you  say,  as  you  call  it? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  said  Barracks  36. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  think  that  is  where  you  said  the  empty 
barracks  was,  36. 

Q.  You  were  about  there  ? — A.   Somewhere  along  about  there. 

Q.  AVlien  the  firing  was  pretty  continuous,  that  was  over  in  the 
town  vet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way ;  down  toward  the  Rio  Grande  River,  from  where 
vou  were,  in  the  town  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.     It  was  out  in  town. 

Q.  About  how  many  persons  seemed  to  be  shooting? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir.     I  couldn't  just  say. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea? 

Senator  Overman:  You  were  scared,  were  you  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  kind  of  scared,  to  keep  the  bullets  from  hitting 
me. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  were  kind  of  scared  of  the  bullets  hitting  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Let  us  see.    Here  is  barracks  36.    When  you  were  on  that 
post  I  suppose  you  got  in  front  of  the  barracks,  did  you  not? 
Senator  Scott.  Show  him  the  parade  ground.  Senator. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  where  you  were  standing  when  the  shooting 
was  going  on  up  there.  I  believe  you  said  you  were  standing  in 
front  of  that  barracks  36. — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  standing  on  the  side 
toward  the  town.     I  was  on  the  far  side. 

Q.  You  were  standing  in  front  of  the  barracks  inside,  toward  the 
parade  ground? — A.  Yes,  sir;  T  had  to  get  there.  I  didn't  want 
nary  a  stray  bullet  to  hit  me. 

Q.  You  got  behind  that  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  whistling? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  whistling?* — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The)^  were  pretty  thick,  were  they? — A.  No,  sir;  they  wasn't 
so  very  thick,  I  don't  suppose. 
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Q.  They  were  going  over  your  head  ? — A.  Going  over  the  barracks. 
Q.  You   got  pretty  close  up  to  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;   I 
thought  prooably  one  might  hit  me. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Philippine  Islands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  in  any  battles  over  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  H.  HILL. 

John  H.  Hill  was  duly  sworn  as  a  witne.ss  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraiver  : 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  John  H.  Hill. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August  last? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  company? — A.  I  belonged  to  C  Company. 

Q.  In  what  State  were  you  born? — ^^A.  I  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist? — A.  My  first  enlistment  was  in  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

Q.  At  what  place? — A.  At  Lithia  Springs. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  at  this  place  the  record 
of  this  soldier  as  given  at  page  257,  Senate  Document  No.  155,  fur- 
nished by  the  War  Depai-tment. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

JOHN  u.  mix. 

Enlisted  September  (J.  1898;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  CJompany  G, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  February  25.  1899.  upon  his  own  application,  he  having 
enlisted  for  the  war  with  Spain ;  character  good. 

Enlisted  September  15,  1899;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  C, 
Forty-eighth  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry,  May  14,  1901,  service  no  longer 
required ;   character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  May  15.  1901 ;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  K,  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry,  May  14,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
good. 

Reenlisted  May  16.  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal  of 
Company  C^  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  24,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  According  to  this,  yoii  first  enlisted  in  September,  18981 — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  were  discharged,  without  honor,  on  November  24, 
1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  service  continuous  between  those  dates? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  discharged  first  on  General  Orders,  No.  40. 

Q.  Your  first  enlistment  was  in  Company  G  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
InfantiT? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  enlisted  in  Company  C? — A.  Company  C  of  the 
Forty-eighth  United  States  Volunteers. 

Q.  Oh,  ye«s.     Did  you  go  to  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  battles  over  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in 
some. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  niffht  of  the  13th  of  August  last,  when 
the  shooting  affray  at  Brownsville  occurred  ? — A.  I  was  in  my  quar- 
ters, asleep. 
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Q.  Where  were  your  quarters? — A.  My  quarters  was  C  Company 
quarters. 

Q.  Now,  you  watch  there  while  Senator  Scott  explains  that  map 
to  you. 

Senator  Scott.  Corporal,  that  [indicating]  is  C  barracks;  this  is 
the  empty  barracks;  this  is  B  barracks;  this  is  D;  this  is  the  parade 
ground ;  this  is  the  front  of  the  barracks  this  way,  you  know,  front- 
ing on  the  parade  CTound ;  these  are  the  officers'  quarters  here.  This 
red  line  is  supposed  to  be  that  brick  wall,  or  a  stone  wall,  that  separ- 
ated the  reservation  from  the  town;  this  is  the  road  here;  up  here  is 
the  fire  hose;  here  is  the  guardhouse,  and  back  here  is  the  hospital; 
over  there  are  the  corrals  and  the  quartermaster's  stables.  Here  is 
the  river;  this  is  the  administration  building;  this  is  the  gate  where 
you  went  into  town;  this  is  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office. 
Have  you  got  it  pretty  plainly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  ^Vliere  were  your  quarters,  upstairs  or  downstairs^ — A.  I  was 
upstairs,  sir. 

Q.  What  awakened  you  i 

Senator  Scott.  Do  you  want  to  locate  the  end  he  was  in,  Senator? 

Senator  Foraker.  Not  particularly  as  to  this  witness.  I  have 
called  him  for  another  nuitter. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  awakened  you? — A.  Why,  the  noise  of  shooting  awak- 
ened me. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  that  night? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  go  on  dutv  with  it  when  it  was  placed  on  guard  i — A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  with  it  all  that  nights — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  gun  racks  being  broken 
open? — A.  I  can  tell  all  I  know  about  the  gun  racks  being  broken 
open.  While  we  was  getting  together  upstairs,  dressing,  they  issued 
an  order  by  an  officer,  Lieutenant  Grier,  for  C  Company  to  come 
downstairs  at  once.  I  went  down  and  told  them  they  couldn't  come 
downstairs  without  arms;  that  they  couldn't  come  without  their 
guns.  He  said  to  find  the  man  in  charge  of  quarters.  I  told  him  I 
didn't  know^  where  he  was  at,  but  I  thought  he  was  around  the  quar- 
ters some  place.  As  I  returned  to  go  back  upstairs  the  commanding 
officer  came  up  and  w^anted  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  C 
Company,  that  it  wasn't  out;  that  all  the  rest  of  the  companies  was 
in  line  except  C  Company.  I^ieutenant  Grier  told  him  that  C  Com- 
pany couldn't  get  the  arms;  didn't  know  where  the  man  in  charge  of 
quarters  w  as  at.  He  said  he  wanted  C  Company  to  come  downstairs 
with  the  arms  at  once  if  they  had  to  break  open  the  gun  racl^,  and 
then,  before  a  moment-s  time  after  that,  he  issued  orders  to  go 
upstairs  and  break  open  the  gun  racks,  and  for  C  Company  to  form 
in  line  at  once.  By  that  time  some  one  had  taken  an  ax  upstairs  and 
conunenced  breaking  open  the  gim  racks. 

Q.  Was  there  any  breaking  open  of  the  gun  racks  before  that  order 
was  given  ? — A.  There  was  none  whatever. 

Q.  After  you  had  been  in  front  for  a  while  you  were  finally  put 
on  guRr(]  for  the  night ;  were  you  out  with  your  company  that  night 
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on  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  with  my  company  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  ending  the  next  morning. 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  stationed  when  your  company  was  put  on 
^uard  ?  I  am  passing  over  a  lot  of  things  because  we  have  been  over 
them. — A.  Where  I  was  placed  on  guard  the  last  time  we  was  placed 
on  guard  duty. 

Q.  You  were  placed  on  guard  duty  for  the  night? — ^A.  I  was 
placed  on  No.  5  post. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital. 

Q.  No.  5  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  cossack. 

Q.  Cossack  post  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there? — A.  Myself  and  three  privates. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  night  ? — A.  All  night,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  your  company  were  inspected  at  any  time, 
and  if  so,  by  whom  ? — A.  My  guns  was  inspected.  The  cossack  post 
that  I  was  m  charge  of  was  inspected  the  next  morning  by  Captain 
Macklin. 

Q.  About  what  time? — A.  About  6  o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  inspection? — A.  Well,  he  ex- 
amined the  ^ns.  He  op«[ied  the  chambers  and  looked  down  through 
them,  and  with  him  he  nad  a  gun  rod  with  a  white  cloth,  and  a  gun 
that  didn't  look  right  to  him  or  looked  as  if  he  doubted  the  gun  he 
ran  that  rod  through  it. 

Q.  Did  he  run  a  rod  through  any  of  the  guns  on  your  post? — A. 
No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  with  any  other  post  except  your 
own? — A.  No, sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  examination  as  to  your  gunst  Did 
he  find  any  of  them  dirty  ? — ^A.  My  guns  was  all  passable.  He  passed 
them.     He  said  they  was  all  right. 

Q.  What  was  done  as  to  ammunition,  if  anvthing? — A.  Examin- 
ing the  ammunition  ?  ; 

Q.  Yes;  did  he  examine  the  ammunition  at  that  time,  if  you 
know? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  examine  the  ammunition. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  did  you  have? — A.  While  on  duty 
that  night  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  had  ball  ammunition  that  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it,  and  when? — A.  It  was  issued  after  we 
had  gotten  our  arms  and  fell  outside. 

Q.  After  you  had  gotten  your  arms  and  fell  outside.  That  was 
after  the  firing  was  over?— A.  After  the  firing  was  over. 

Q.  They  issued  you  ball  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  ox  ammunition  did  you  have  up  until  that  time? — ^A. 
We  had  reduced-range  ammunition. 

Q.  That  is  the  bullet  that  has  no  steel  jacket  on  it? — A.  Nq  steel 
jacket. 

Q.  Just  a  leaden  bullet  ? — A.  Only  for  guard  duty. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  off  guard,  and  what  happened  the  fol- 
lowing day,  if  anything,  in  connection  with  your  duties  on  guard  ? — 
A.  Well,  nothing  happened  to  me,  and  nothing  happened  to  anyone 
that  I  knowed  anything  about,  after  we  was  relieved  from  guard  until 
our  time  to  go  on  guard  again. 

Q.  I  will  direct  your  attention  again  to  this  matter.  1  d^  ^^^ 
know  anything  about  it.    I  have  never  taVked  V\^  ^wv  '85wssjX.''^^^2^ 
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I  do  not  know  myself,  but  I  have  been  told  by  some  one  that  you 
saw  somebody  removing  some  Winchester  rifles  from  some  place  the 
following  day. — A.  That  I  saw  some  one  move 

Q.  I  have  a  note  to  that  effect.  It  may  be  a  mistake.  I  may  have 
you  confused  with  some  one  else. — A.  I  haven't  seen  anyone  remove 
any  rifles  from  any  place — not  at  all. 

Q.  No  Winchester  rifles? — A.  No  Winchester  rifles. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  rifles  anywhere? — A.  No,  sir;  only  the 
rifles  we  had ;  our  own  guns. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  had  reference  to  somebody  else.  I  thought  it 
was  Corporal  Hill.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  shooting 
that  night  ? — A.  No,  siree. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  of  anybody  who  did  have  anything  to  do  with 
it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody  in 
Company  C  or  Company  B  or  D  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  withheld  any  knowledge  that  you  have  from  anybody 
about  this? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  not  refused  to  tell  all  you  know  about  it  to  any- 
body?— A.  I  have  not  refused  to  tell  all  I  knew  about  it,  in  regard 
to  that  riot. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Your  companies  there,  B,  C,  and  D,  were  armed  with  the  same 
kind  of  rifles  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  kind  of  ammunition  ? — A.  The  ammunition  I  am  un- 
able to  say. 

Q.  What  kind  of  amnmnition  did  vou  have  when  you  left  Fort 
Niobrara? — A.  \^^len  I  left  Fort  Niobrara  I  had  20  rounds  of  ball 
cartridges. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  them? — A.  It'w^asn't  long.  After  we 
had  muster  the  company  commander  issued  an  order  that  the  ball 
cartridges  would  be  turned  in. 

Q.  The  same  order  was  issued  to  the  other  companies,  was  it? — ^A. 
I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  the  other  men  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  carry  the  ball  cartridges — in  the  McKeever  box? — 
A.  We  carried  the  ball  cartridges  in  the  web  belt,  the  field  belt. 

Q.  When  the  other  companies  turned  out,  they  turned  out  the  same 
time  with  you,  did  they  not? — A.  You  say  the  other  companies 
turned  out  at  the  same  time? 

Q.  Yes;  at  the  same  time? — A.  They  all  turned  out  on  the  same 
ground,  but  not  together. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  had  the  web  belt,  or  the  Mc- 
Keever box? — A.  I  didn't  notice.  We  only  had  orders  issued  by  the 
company  commanders  to  each  company  the  way  they  would  be 
dressed  on  drill ;  whether  they  would  use  the  McKeever  box  or  the 
web  belt. 

Q.  You  were  aroused  by  the  call  to  arms,  or  the  shooting,  or 
what? — A.  I  was  aroused  by  the  shooting. 

Q.  Were  you  awake  when  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded? — ^A,  I 


was,  sir. 


Q.  Dressed? — A.  Well,  I  had  on  part  of  my  clothes;  not  well 
dressed. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  well  dressed  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  dressed  just  as  you  were  when  you  went  downstairs? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  after  you  were  awakened  by  the  shooting;  you 
got  up  and  went  downstairs? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded  ? — A.  I 
didn't  go  downstairs  before  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded. 

Q.  You  had  gotten  dressed  before  the  call  to  arms? — A.  I  got 
dressed,  all  I  did  dress;  I  got  partly  dressed;  I  only  put  on  my 
trousers. 

Q.  Then  you  went  downstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  a  soldier  how  long? — A.  I  have  been  a  soldier 
about  seven  years. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  call  to  arms  meant  that  you  were  to  got  your 
gun  and  fall  into  line  as  soon  as  possible? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  was  the  duty  of  a  soldier  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  downstairs  ? — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Without  your  gun? — A.  Without  my  gim. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  for  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  went  down  to  report  the  facts  to  the  officer  that  was  calling  for 
the  men  to  come  downstairs,  the  condition  of  the  men,  the  reason  that 
thev  didn't  come  downstairs. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  ask  for  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
quarters? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  who  it  was,  did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  it  was  Sergeant  Brawner? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
knew  it  was  not  Sergeant  Brawner,  because  I  knew  his  voice.  I  knew 
Sergeant  Brawner  wouldn't  ask  for  the  man  in  charge  of  quarters, 
because  he  was  in  charge  of  quarters  himself. 

Q.  I  got  it  wrong.  l)o  you  know  what  officer  it  was  in  charge  of 
quarters? — A.  Sergeant  Brawner  was  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  Sergeant  Brawner? — A.  Sergt.  W.  O.  Brawner. 

Q.  He  was  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  He  was  that  night. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  ? — A.  I  heard  him  one  time,  after  the  order 
had  been  issued  about  the  racks  being  busted  oj^en. 

Q.  AVhen  you  went  downstairs,  you  heard  them  say  there  they 
could  not  find  the  officer  in  charge  of  ouarters? — A.  I  didn't  hear 
anyone  say  they  couldn't  find  him.  I  tola  the  officer  that  was  asking, 
I  said,  "  The  man  in  charge  of  quarters  can  not  be  found."  I  didn  t 
know  where  he  was  at. 

Q.  What  effort  did  vou  make  to  find  him? — A.  I  didn't  make  anv 
effort  to  find  him. 

Q.  Had  you  called  for  him? — A.  No,  sir;  because  the  order  had 
been  issued  before  I  could  return  upstairs,  by  the  commanding  officer, 
that  the  gim  racks  would  be  broke  open. 

Q.  But  the  call  to  arms  was  the  most  important  order  to  you ;  to 
get  your  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  gun  rack  then,  did  you? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  for  Sergeant  Brawner  then? — A.  I  didn't  call  for 
Sergeant  Brawner,  his  name  personally.     I  just  hollered  fcyc  <fefe\««vs. 
in  charge  of  quarters  to  come  and  unlock  ^^  T^y^SoL 
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Q.  Other  men  were  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  no  officer  appeared.  You  went  downstairs,  and  going 
downstairs  did  you  see  Sergeant  Brawner? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  pid  you  see  him  downstairs? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  could  not  have  gone  back  upstairs  when  you  were  coming 
down  without  your  seeing  him,  could  he? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  he  have  gone? — A.  He  could  just  go  up  the  steps, 

Q.  Right  beside  you? — A. Yes,  sir. 

Q,  It  was  so  dark,  was  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  will  explain  to  you—; — 

Q.  Yes. — A.  As  I  went  downstairs,  the  stairway  led  down  in  the 
center  of  the  building.  There  were  three  ways  to  come  up  from 
downstairs,  to  go  upstairs,  and  you  couldn't  see  anyone.  I  went  out 
on  the  front  of  the  company's  stoop. 

Q.  He  could  coine  up  another  stairway? — ^A.  He  could  go  up  the 
same  stairway,  but  go  in  another  direction  and  come  up  the  stairway. 
There  is  more  than  one  stairway  to  come  upstairs,  and  come  up  the 
same  stairway. 

Q.  I  do  not  just  understand,  corporal. 

Senator  Scott.  I  think  he  means  more  approaches. 

Senator  Warner.  That  may  be.  I  do  not  just  understand.  That 
is  all. 

A.  Well,  I  will  speak  it  again :  The  stairway  led  from  the  dining 
room,  one  led  from  the  lavatory,  and  one  led  from  the  storehouse. 

Q.  Now  I  get  it.  These  all  come  to  the  same  place  when  you  go  up 
to  the  top  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  all  come  from  inside,  and  one  led  from 
the  front  leading  to  the  parade  ground,  but  you  had  to  go  outside  this 
door  and  go  on  the  company's  stoops.  Then  you  couldn't  tell  who 
was  going  upstairs  or  who  was  coming  down.  By  that  Sergeant 
Brawner  may  have  passed  up  and  went  up  while  I  was  reporting  the 
facts  to  the  officer. 

Q.  What  did  Lieutenant  Grier  say  ? — ^A.  He  said :  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  C  Company  that  it  is  not  downstairs?  Have  the  com- 
pany fall  out  at  once." 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — A.  I  told  him  that  the  men  couldn't 
get  their  arms,  and  they  wasn't  coming  downstairs  without  them. 

Q.  Then  the  commanding  officer  came  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  shortly 
afterwards. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  all  take? — A.  Oh,  about  a  minute. 

Q.  The  commanding  officer  came  up,  and  what  order  did  he 
give  ? — A.  He  gave  orders — he  first  asked  what  was  the  matter  with 
C  Company.     He  repeated  the  same  words — Lieutenant  Grier  did. 

Q.  Oh,  the  same? — A.  Lieutenant  Grier  told  him,  "  Major,  the  men 
can't  get  their  guns.''  He  said,  "  They  are  waiting  for  the  man  to 
unlock  their  racks."  He  said,  "  Well,  get  the  guns  some  way  or 
other  and  get  down  as  quick  as  possible,  if  they  have  to  break  open  the 
racks."  Then  he  issued  an  order,  "  Go  upstairs  and  break  open  the 
racks,  and  C  Company  fall  in  line  at  once."  The  order  was  issued 
and  it  was  obeyed. 

Q.  Did  Lieutenant  Grier  ask  where  Sergeant  Bi-awner,  in  charge 
of  quarters,  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  said,  "Go  and  break  open  the  gun  racks?  " — ^A.  He  said, 
"  Get  your  guns  if  you  have  to  break  them  open.** 
Q.  Did  you  get  your  gun? — X.  Xe^s^OT. 
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Q.  From  a  gun  rack  that  was  broken  open  ? — A.  I  got  it  from  one 
gun  rack.    I  don't  know  whether  it  was  oroken  open  or  not.    Tliey 

^  all  broken  open,  it  seemed  to  me.    They  all  had  to  be  repaired. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  unlocked  ? — A.  There  were  two  unlocked,  to 
my  knowing. 

Q.  Three? — A.  Two  unlocked,  to  my  knowinc. 

Q.  Those  were  the  only  two  that  would  be  under  your  observation, 
would  they  not? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  the  only  two  I  noticed  to  see 
whether  the  lock  was  unlocked  or  not. 

Q.  Those  were  found  unlocked? — ^A.  Those  were  found  unlocked. 
The  lock  was  unlocked,  but  they  had  did  some  cutting  on  them  with 
the  ax. 

Q.  They  were  unlocked,  but  they  had  been  cut  by  the  ax? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  [illustrating],  I  think,  is  what  they  call  a  Yale  lock? — 
A.  That  was  unlocked. 

Q.  When  they  unlock  that  they  open  this  belt  and  throw  the  belt 
back,  do  they  not? — A.  Not  every  time. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  night? — A.  This  was  unlocked.  This  un- 
locks with  a  spring  and  a  snap.  After  you  unlock  it  you  leave  it 
just  that  way.    It  does  not  require  to  open  it  all  the  way,  wide  open. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  night,  I  ask  you  ? — A.  Just  as  I  explained  it, 

Q.  This  shooting  was  pretty  lively  there,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  direction  of  tne  diooting? — A.  The  direction 
of  the  shooting,  to  me — it  seemed  to  me  it  was  along  this  part  of 
town  rindicating]. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  call  the  alley  there  between  Elizabeth  and 
Washington  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see  the  red  figure,  do  you  not,  on  the  house? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  We  call  that  the  Cowan  House. — A.  What  house  was  that,  sir? 

Q.  The  Cowan  House.  It  would  be  in  that  direction,  would  it? — 
A.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Cowans? 

Q.  The  Cowan  House.    It  is  a  kind  of  a  hotel. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  the  name  of  the  family  who  lived  in  it. 

A.  It  was  coming  from  that  direction.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  coming  from  that  house  or  not. 

By  Senator  Wakner: 

Q.  No;  but  that  was  the  general  direction? — ^A.  It  come  from  that 
direction.  I  don't  know  whether  it  come  from  there,  but  it  sounded  to 
me  to  be  in  that  direction. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  coming  from  that  direction,"  what  do  you  mean 
by  that? — A.  I  say  it  sounded  to  me  as  if  it  was  in  that  direction, 
not  coming. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  mean,  when  you  said  "  coming  "  that  the  balls 
were  commg  toward  the  barracks  ? — ^A.  It  sounded  to  me  like  it  was. 

Q.  Then  the  shooting  was  toward  the  barracks? — ^A.  The  shooting 
was  toward  the  barracks,  in  my  estimation. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  back  there  toward  the  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  I  am  unable  to  say,  because  there  was  so  many. 

Q.  Well,  a  hundred? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  ideas.  I  can't  esti- 
mate. 
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Q.  What  made  you  think  they  were  shooting  toward  the  bar- 
rajcks? — A.  Why,  because  the  sound  of  the  ^ns.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  were  shoot mg  in  that  direction,  though  if  you  turn  your  back 
and  shoot  another  direction,  it  would  sound  deader.  If  anyone  shoots 
toward  you,  you  could  hear  it  plainer  than  if  anyone  were  shooting 
from  you. 

Q.  I  am  just  getting  your  judgment,  you  know. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That 
is  the  reason  I  spoke  in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  bullets  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  hear  the  bullets. 
I  never  taken  much  time,  because  I  was  little  frightened  myself  when 
they  commenced  shooting.    I  didn't  know  what  was  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  examination  afterwards  to  find  out  if  any 
bullets  hacl  struck  either  of  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  You  knew  the  next  day  that  they  claimed  they  had  found 
ammunition  such  as  was  used  by  your  command  down  in  town,  did 
you  not?  That  is,  the  shells,  clips,  and  bullets? — A.  I  heard  some 
talk  of  it.    I  don't  know  whether  it  was  true.    I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  I  am  not  saying  it  was  true.  I  say  it  was  charged. — A.  That 
is  what  they  say.     It  was  claimed  to  be. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  it  was  claimed  that  some  members  of  one  of 
your  companies  were  connected  with  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — 
A.  I  knew  that. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  charged  ? — A.  It  was  charged.  It  is  charged 
up  until  to-day. 

•    Q.  After  that,  did  you  go  and  look  to  see  what  evidence  there  was 
of  your  barracks  being  hit  by  any  of  the  bullets? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  examination  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  ever  do  about  it  to  find  out  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing?— A.  I  didn  t  do  anything,  because  I  didn't  feel  it  was  anything 
to  me  to  find  out. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  anything? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  feel  it  was  anything  to  you  to  find  out? — A.  I  say 
I  didn't  do  anything,  because  1  didn't  feel  it  was  my  duty  to  find 
out  anything  about  it.  There  was  no  orders  issued  to  me  in  that 
respect  at  that  time. 

Q.  After  this  shooting  up  of  the  town,  you  went  on  guard? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  Company  C  went  on  guard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  formed  cossack  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  right.  Corporal,  but  a  cossack  post 
is  where  there  are  three  or  more  in  the  same  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  ordinary  post  there  is  just  a  sentinel? — A.  A  sentinel; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  leason  you  call  them  cossack  posts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Over^ian: 

Q.  Is  your  name  John  H.  Hill  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  a  corporal  ? — A.  I  was. 
Q.  Of  Company  C? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  guns  Company  C  had  in  the  store- 
house?— A.  No,  sir;   I  do  not. 
Q.  You  know  they  had  guns  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
(?.  Surplus  guns? — A.   les,  svr. 
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Q.  When  did  you  last  see  those  guns  there  before  the  shooting? — 
A.  In  the  storehouse? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  last  I  seen  the  guns  in  the  storehouse  was  when 
we  was  moving,  and  we  was  packing  up  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  storehouse  at  Brownsville. — ^A.  I 
am  just  explaining  to  you,  sir.  The  last  time  I  seen  them  the  guns 
was  in  the  storehouse.     I  had  never  seen  them  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  How  many  guns  were  there  at  Niobrara  in  the  storehouse? — 
A.  I  didn't  count  them. 

Q.  I  know,  but  about  how  many?  A  dozen,  15,  or  20? — ^A.  I 
haven't  the  slightest  idea,  because  we  had  so  many  guns.  We  had 
just  got  new  guns,  and  was  shipping  guns,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  was  there,  how  many  was  left. 

Q.  You  would  not  undertake  to  say? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  those  extra  guns  kept? — A.  They  were  kept  in  a 
gun  box,  and  the  only  way  you  could  get  to  see  them  was  to  get  some 
one  to  open  the  box  tor  you  and  so  in  there  and  look  at  them.  If  I 
would  go  to  that  trouble,  I  would  have  to  go  through  a  military 
challen^  mostly. 

Q.  Did  they  open  the  boxes  for  you  to  go  and  look  at  them? — A. 
When  was  that,  sir? 

Q.  At  Niobrara  ? — A.  The  boxes  was  already  open  whilst  they  was 
issuing  them  to  the  company. 

Q.  While  they  were  issuing  to  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  I  ask  you  how  many  guns  there  were  after  they  got  through 
issuing  to  the  company  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  There  were  several,  were  there  not? — A.  I  am  unable  to  say,  sir, 
how  many  there  was.  I  didn't  know  how  many  they  issued  to  each 
company.  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  because  that  was  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant's duty. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  said,  if  anything,  at  Brownsville  after  this 
shooting,  about  the  guns  that  were  in  the  storeroom,  whether  they  had 
been  inspected  and  all  found  there? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  their  being  inspected  and 
examined? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  how"  many  there  were  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  if  they  had  been  used  ? — ^A.  Nothing  about  it  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  talked  of? — A.  Heard  talk  of? 

Q.  Talked  of? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  guns 
in  the  storehouse  whatever,  by  no  one. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  noticed  the  damage  to  the  gun  racks? — A.  The 
next  morning. 

Q.  You  went  up  to  see  them,  did  you  ? — A.  After  I  was  relieved  on 
guard  we  all  came  and  placed  our  guns  in  the  storehouse.  Then  I 
went  upstairs  to  go  to  take  a  little  rest  after  being  out  all  night  on 
cossack-post  duty.  I  noticed  the  gun  racks  while  I  was  going  up- 
stairs. 

Q.  You  just  noticed  them  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  examine  them  at  all? — A.  I  slightly  examined 
them. 

Q.  What  examination  did  you  make? — A.  By  just  going  around 
and  looking  at  them  to  see  how  they  was  cut,  only. 
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Q.  How  did  you  find  them  cut? — ^A.  I  just  found  them  whacked 
up.    You  know  how  a  man  would  whack  up  anything  with  an  ax. 

Q.  No ;  I  may  not.  Were  the  iron  bands  or  steel  bands  cut  that 
hold  the  rifles  in  the  rack? — A.  They  wasn't  cut.  They  was  damaced 
a  great  deal;  but  the  locks  was  cut  clean  off,  some  of  ^em,  wnat 
few  I  looked  at. 

Q.  You  mean  the  staple  that  holds  the  lock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  cut  clean  off? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  lock  was  damaged 
pretty  baoly. 

Q.  But  let  us  ^et  to  the  staples.  How  many  had  the  locks  cut  dean 
off? — A.  I  diduT  go  around  to  examine  them  all.  I  only  looked  at 
one  or  two. 

Q.  The  one  and  two  that  you  examined A.  I  said  one  or  two. 

I  didn't  say  one  and  two,  because  they  wasn't  numbered. 

Q.  One  or  two  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  more  than  one? — A.  I  examined  more  than 
one.    I  said  one  or  two. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  two  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  they  have  the  locks  cut  off  of  them? — A.  Those  two  that 
I  examined  did. 

Q.  They  had  the  locks  cut  off? — A.  Those  that  I — ^not  examined, 
but  looked  at. 

Q.  Well,  looked  at.  This  [indicating]  is  the  staple  with  the 
lock  fastened  into  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  this  staple,  you  mean,  that  was  cut  off,  do  you? — ^A.  I 
explained  that  the  lock  was  injured,  beat  up  and  cut  off.  This  [in- 
dicating] was  cut  in  two.    This  lock  here  was  cut  in  two. 

Q.  You  mean  that  part  of  the  lock  that  goes  through  the  staple? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That,  you  say,  was  cut  in  two? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  only 
of  one  that  I  seen. 

Q.  One  of  those  was  cut  in  two? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  other  was 
damaged  by  this  part  [indicating],  and  this  being  broken  open. 

Q.  That  is,  the  other  was  damaged  by  having  the  staple  broken 
off? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  staple  broken  off. 

Q.  So  the  lock  would  not  stay  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  were  not  in  command  of  the  company  ? — A.  Was  I  ? 

Q.  You  were  not  in  command  of  the  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  control  over  the  guns  in  the  storeroom? — A.  None 
whatever,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  company  commander? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  can  you  tell  us  whether  they  were  kept  under  lock  and  key 
in  the  storeroom? — A.  The  storeroom  was  always  under  lock  ana 
key,  the  same  as  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  And  the  ^ns  themselves  were  kept  in  a  gun  box,  were  they 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  kept,  if  you  know  ? — A.  The  gim  box  is  kept  like 
you  would  a  coffin  in  a  box  and  screw  it  down.  That  is  just  for  a 
parable.  The  guns  was  put  in  a  box  and  the  top  was  put  on  and 
screwed  down  with  a  screw -drwer,  ^ivA  \\v^  oxvV^  ^v^  you  could  get 
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into  it  was  to  get  the  artificer  to  unscrew  this.    He  was  the  only  man 
who  had  tools  to  unscrew  this. 

^  Q.  He  was  the  only  man  who  had  tools  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

*Q.  And  he  could  not  get  in  there  unless  the  quartermaster-sergeant 
would  let  him  in  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  would  not  let  him  in  unless  he  had  an  order  from  the 
company  commander? — A.  Only  from  the  company  commander. 

Q.  You  say  the  gun  racks  were  gathered  up  the  next  morning  and 
sent  off  for  repair?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  done  in  broad  daylight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everybody  knew  the  gun  ra(Ss  were  damaged  more  or  less? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warneb  : 

Q.  Is  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  your  company  here  yet? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 
Q.  He  was.    I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  discharged. 
Senator  Foraker.  We  discharged  him  about  a  week  ago. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  these  guns  that  night  were  in  that 
box  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because  I  was  not  allowed  in  the  quarter- 
master's storehouse. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  testified  they  were 
all  in  the  box  and  that  the  box  was  locked  up  in  the  way  indicated, 
and  the  storeroom  was  locked  up. 

The  committee  at  4.50  o'clock  p.  m.  adjourned  until  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 22, 1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


CoMMrrTEE  ON  MnjTARY  Affairs, 

Untted  States  Senate, 
Monday,  February  25, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Bulkeley, 
Warner,  Blackburn,  and  Overman. 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  FRANCOIS  L.  OLTMANa— BecaUed. 

Francois  L.  Oltmans,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being  recalled, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  were  on  the  stand  before  and  you  have  been  sworn? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Fort  Brown  on  the  night 
of  13-14  of  August,  1906 1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  given  your  t^timony  before  General  Garling- 
ton? — A.   les,  su:. 

Q.  You  eave  it  on  the  28th  of  December,  1906,  according  to  the 
date  given  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  has  all  been  put  in  evidence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  matters  that  are  not  touched 
upon  there.    Yoiu*  testimony  before  Q«ikec^\  Qi^i&c^^tl  S&  Vsvsb^ 
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at  page  127  of  Part  II  of  Senate  Document  No.  155,  and  in  the 
recora  of  this  proceeding  it  is  found  at  page  607.  Now  I  will  ask 
you  how  long  were  you  at  the  hospital  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  I  was  in 
charge  of  it  a  little  over  three  years. 

Q.  You  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  1-^ 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  troops  were  there  when  you  went  there? — ^A.  The 
Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  companies  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Infan- 
try?— A.  L  Company,  K  and  I,  and  afterward,  M  Company. 

Q.  Of  the  Twenty-ninth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  long  did  they  remain  there  after  you  went  there? — 
A.  They  left,  I  think  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Q.  Of  what  year?— A.  1906. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  do  you  not;  not  the 
Twentv-ninth? — A.  The  Twenty-sixth;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  mistaken  in  saying  the  Twentj'^-ninth? — A.  The 
Twenty-sixth. 

Q.  'These  companies  of  the  Twenty-sixth  were  there  all  the  time  you 
were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  white  regiment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  whether  or  not  during  that  time  you  heard  of  any 
trouble  between  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  and  those  troops,  whether 
you  heard  of  any  shooting  around  there  or  anything  of  that  sort?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not,  except  that  there  was  one  man  by  the  name  of 
Baker  who  was  accused  or  having  shot  at  an  official  of  the  poUce, 
whose  name  I  don't  know. 

Q.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Baker? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brady  bein^ 
killed  there,  a  private  of  one  of  the  companies  ? — ^A.  That  man  belongea 
to  the  Fourth  Infantry.     That  was  before  I  came  there. 

Q.  You  know  of  that,  however? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  about  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  was  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  the  firing 
of  firearms  in  that  vicinity  after  night. — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  R 
was  a  very  common  affair. 

Q.  A  very  common  affair? — A.  A  very  conmion  affair. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Baker  was  charged  with  shooting  one  of  the  poUcemen? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  tried  for  it? — A.  Tried  for  it  and  afterward  he  got  a 
second  trial  and  was  acquitted. 

Q.  The  first  time  he  was  convicted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  got  a  new  trial  and  the  second  time  was  acquitted? — ^A. 
Yfts,  sir.  • 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  trouble  with  a  sergeant  by  the 
name  of  Sallier? — A.  les,  su*;  I  think  that  sergeant  was  in  a  saloon 
and  had  a  six-shooter  concealed  upon  his  person,  and  I  think  he  wbA 
arrested  for  that. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  the  details.  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
or  not  there  was  trouble  between  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  the 
white  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  some  trouble. 
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Q.  There  were  a  number  of  instances  of  that  kind,  were  there  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  a  good  many. 

Q.  Were  there  a  good  many  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thin^  at  all  to  hear  of  the  citizens  and 
the  white  soldiers  getting  into  trouble  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Leading  to  shooting  affrays  of  one  kind  and  another? — A.  I 
will  not  say  shooting  affrays,  sir;  but  what  I  mean  was  bad  blood. 

Q.  Bad  blood  and  fighting,  was  there? — A.  Ye^,  sir;  off  and  on 
lighting. 

Q.  And  arrests;  were  things  of  that  sort  common? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  conduct  of  these  colored  soldiers  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  compare  with  the  conduct  of  the  white  soldiers  who 
preceded  them  ?  Was  it  as  good  or  not,  as  far  as  you  could  observe ? — 
A.  If  my  opinion  is  of  any  account,  I  think  they  compared  pretty 
well,  because  when  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  came  there  they  had 
no  prisoners,  and  I  never  had  seen  any  battalion  report  to  the  post 
witnout  any  prisoners. 

Q.  They  had  no  prisoners  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  and  it  was  a  good 
showing  for  the  battalion. 

Q.  Nobody  was  under  arrest? — A.  No,  sir;  nobpdy  was  under 
arrest. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  there  were  many  arrests  or  few 
arrests  made  by  the  policemen  of  Brownsville  of  these  soldiers  of  the 
Twenty-fifth,  tne  colored  soldiers,  diu-ing  their  stay  there?— A.  No, 
sir;  there  were  no  arrests  made  until  the  shooting  up  happened. 

Q..  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  soldiers  to  go  out  and  get  into 
trouble? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  very  easily  gotten  into. 

Q.  But  you  heard  nothing  of  that  land  in  connection  with  these 
colored  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  How  long  had  these  colored  troops  been  there  ? — A.  About  three 
months.  I  thiim. 

Q.  Tne  colored  troops? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  exactly  state  the 
date,  but  they  came  arter  the  Twenty-fifth  left. 

Q.  And  you  heard  of  the  trouble  with  a  white  woman — attempting 
to  assault  a  white  woman? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  about  one  of  them  being  knocked  in  the  head  with 
a  pistol? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  of  one  of  them  being  pushed  off? — ^A.  I  heard  about 
that  too,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  think  they  behaved  better  than  the  white  soldiers? — 
A.  It  all  depends  on  the  circimnstances. 

Q.  I  asked  you  how  these  soldiers  behaved  as  compared  with  the 
white  soldiers?  Do  you  think  that  they  behaved  better  in  general 
than  the  white  soldiers,  considering  the  tune  they  were  there?— A.  If 
a  man  was  pushed  off  of  a  plank  walk 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  circumstances.  I  just  ask  you  the 
facts.  Do  you  think  under  those  circumstances,  considering  the 
short  time  tney  were  there,  that  the  colored  soldiers  behaved  better 
than  the  white  soldiers?— A.  According  to  the  facts,  maybe  not,  but 
if  a  man  was  simply 

Senator  Foraksr.  Finish  the  sentence. 
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A.  If  a  man  is  knocked  off  the  sidewalk  on  account  of  his  color,  or 
pushed  into  the  river  on  account  of  his  color,  there  is  not  much  com- 
parison.    If  it  had  been  a  white  man,  that  would  not  have  happened. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  there  in  town  on  the  part  of  the  citizeDs 
before  the  colored  troops  came,  after  it  became  known  they  were  to 
come,  as  to  the  feeling  about  their  coming?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  general 
expression  in  town  was  that  they  did  not  want  any  colored  soldien 
there. 

Q.  Did  not  want  any? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  near  that  gave  you  that  impression? — A.  Sir; 
nearly  everywhere. 

Q.  What? — A.  Nearly  everywhere. 

Q.  Were  you  about  through  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  heard  the  expressions? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  expressions? — ^A.  That  they  did 
not  want  any  colored  soldiers  there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  they  said,  or  how  they  came  to  speak  about 
it? — A.  They  simply  said  they  did  not  want  any  colored  solaiers  there. 
That  was  all  there  was  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  as  to  what  they  would  do  to  them 
if  they  came  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms  on  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  shooting  after  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  heard 
shooting  before  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shooting  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  heard  snooting  before  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  the  shooting  come  from  that  you  heard  before  the  call 
to  arms — what  direction  ?^A.  Sir,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  it,  my  quar- 
ters being  there  [indicating  the  spot  marked  65,  H.  S.  quarters],  it 
came  from  that  direction  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  place  marked  Hospital  on  the  map? — A.  No, 
sir :  at  my  quarters.     Here  is  where  my  room  was,  on  the  second  story. 

Q.  Marked  65  ? — A.  65 ;  yes,  sir.  Here  is  where  my  quarters  was, 
and  the  shots  that  I  heard  came  from  this  direction — ^seemed  to  me 
about  that  direction. 

Q.  From  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  direction  of  the  town. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  horses  passing  around  there,  galloping  around 
there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  any  number  of 
horses  to  have  been  galloped  along  down  that  road,  or  down  the  bar- 
racks road  without  your  nearing  them?— A.  No,  sir;  they  could  not 
have  come  through  the  post. 

Senator  Foraker.  Could  not  have  gone  through  the  post? 

A.  No,  sir;  without  my  hearing  them. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Could  they  have  gone  on  the  coimtry  road,  or  galloped  without 
your  hearing  them  ? — A.  The  country  road  is  around  tnere  somewhere. 

Q.  Or  could  they  have  come  down  the  barracks  road? — A.  No.  sir; 
they  could  not.  I  would  have  heard  that,  or  anybody  else  would  nave 
heard  that. 
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Q.  Some  women  came  there  to  the  hospitali  did  they  not,  that 
night?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from? — A.  These   women,   they  live 
somewhere  or  another  outside. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  reservation? — ^A.  Outside  of  the  fence. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  these  women  as  to  being  drunk  or 
sober? — A.  One  was  pretty  well  under  the  influence. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  pretty  well  under  the  influence? — A. 
That  is  the  way  I  just  judged  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  under  the  influence  of  liquor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
judged  it.    They  were  hysterical. 

By  Senator  Warner. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  direction  of  those  shots  that  night.  Did  you 
have  any  discussion  with  any  parties  as  to  the  direction  from  wnich 
they  came? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  was 
about.  It  seemed  nobody  knew  anything  about  it.  They  came  to 
the  hospital  there. 

Q.  Now,  on  page  130  of  Senate  Document,  Part  II,  No.  155,  in 

your  statement  as  given  before  Mr.  Purdy ^A.  I  did  not  see  Mr. 

Furdy,  sir.     I  was  l^fore  General  Garlington. 

Q.  Before  Brigadier-General  Garlington? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  this  question: 

When  you  eot  to  the  hospital,  did  either  Sanborn  or  Nolan  say  anything  about 
having  heard  balls  passing  the  hospital? 

A.  Xes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  The  next  question  was: 

What  did  they  say  about  that? — ^A.  They  tried  to  locate  some  of  the  shots,  and  I 
contended  that  they  came  from  the  rear  of  my  quarters— ^m  the  quartermaster's 
corral — ^that  direction,  and  not  from  town,  from  the  other  side. 

Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  that  direction. 

Q.  From  the  quartermaster's  corral? — A.  I  mean  to  say  in  the 
general  direction. 

Q.  That  direction;  not  from  town,  but  from  the  other  side? — A. 
Yes,  sir:  a  couple  of  shots. 

Q.  You  further  said : 

And  they  heard  the  shots,  too — that  same  couple  of  them — coming  from  the  same 
direction. 

That  is  correct,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  thought  they  came  from  the  direction  of  the  quartermaster's  corral? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  not  from  town,  but  toward  town. 

Was  that  correct  — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  only  a  couple  of  shots. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear? — A.  Sir,  altogether  I 
might  guess  a  little  bit  over  a  hundred. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  this  affidavit  is  so  full  that  I  only  care 
to  ask  one  more  question. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  cross-examining  this  witness  really. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  The  difficulties  you  had  heard  of  in  Brownsville  before  the 
Twenty-fifth  came  there  were,  first,  that  a  soldier  by  the  name  of 
Baker  was  accused  of  having  shot  a  policeman  ?— A.   x  es,  sir. 
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Q.  And  then  Sergeant  Sallier  was  arrested  for  being  in  a  saloon  and 
having  a  pistol  concealed  on  liis  person  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Ana  making  a  disturbance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  good  many  instances  of  trouble — that  is,  of  bad  blood; 
what  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Sir,  for  instance,  there  came  an 
excursion  of  commercial  men;  I  think  they  came  from  Houston  or 
Fort  Worth;  they  came  to  visit  Brownsville.  That  was  an  excursion 
train,  and  in  one  of  the  parks  they  had  a  reception  at  n^ht.  Every- 
body was  admitted,  colored  and  greasers  and  everybody,  but  when 
BoldUers  in  uniform  came  there  they  were  not  admitted,  and  some  of 
the  enlisted  men  were  offended  about  that. 

Q.  This  reception  was  given  where? — ^A.  In  a  park  toward  the 
river. 

Q.  Given  in  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  colored  men  and  greasers  were  .admitted? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
everybody  was  admitted. 

Q.  Excepting  a  soldier  in  uniform? — A.  Excepting  the  soldiers. 
They  were  not  admitted.  There  were  two  men;  one  of  them,  if  I 
recollect,  was  Private  Sanborn.  He  was  refused  admittance  on 
account  of  being  in  soldiers'  clothes. 

Q.  And  the  conduct  of  the  black  soldiers  compared  tolerably  well? — 
A.  Sir,  that  was  before  the 

O.  You  say  the  conduct  of  the  black  soldiers  compared  tolerably 
well? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  did,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  were  paid  off — pay  day? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  recollect  that.     I  could  not  exactly  say  the  date,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  under  the  influence  of  liquor?— A.  No,  sir; 
not  many. 

Q.  About  how  many? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say,  because  my  place 
is  away  out  of  the  post,  and  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  there. 

Q.  You  heard  them  complaining  of  the  treatment  they  had  received 
there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  them  complaining,  but  I  know 
that  there  were  several  things  that  they  could  complain  about,  like 
being  refused  admittance  in  saloons. 

Q.  Not  what  they  could  complain  of,  but  what  they  did  complain 
of.  Sergeant,  do  you  know  anything?— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  roundaoout 
way,  I  heard  that  they  were  complaming. 

Q.  What  do  vou  mean  by  a  roundabout  way? — A.  Sir,  passing  a 
group,  I  would  fiear  something  about  that  this  was  not  the  Texas  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  some  more  expressions,  and  they  seemed 
to   be  ofTencled   about  something. 

3.  By  whom  would  those  expressions  be  made? — A.  By  colored 
iers,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  talking  about  ? — A.  I  could  not  say,  sir;  simply 
passing  a  group;  that  the  men  complained  about  something,  and  sub- 
sequently these  words  came  to  my  ears. 

Q.  They  were  dissatisfied,  were  they  not,  and  expressed  dissatis- 
faction at  not  being  served  at  the  bars  in  the  city? — ^A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  And  you  heard  them  make  some  remarks  of  dissatisfaction 
about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  those  remarks? — A.  As  far  as  I  could 
unoerstand,  it  was  about  that  Texas  was  not  the  Texas  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  more  of  those  remarks  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Anything  else ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  state  in  your  affidavit  before  General  Garlington  that  this 
firing  was  like  automatic  firing? — A.  I  said  part  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  mean  when  you  say  like  automatic  firing? — A. 
Sir,  I  mean  firing  by  an  automatic  pistol. 

Q.  An  automatic  pistol? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  heard  about  6  or 
7  shots. 

Q!  That  seemed  to  be  from  a  pistol  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  there  at  the  fort  at  any  time  say  anything  to  you 
about  having  heard  horsemen  going  around  the  fort  that  night? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not;  but  there  was  one  man,  I  think  he  was  a 
patient  in  the  hospital  at  that  time,  he  was  trjdng  to  find  the  reason 
for  the  shooting,  and  he  thought  maybe  the  citizens  had  gone  around 
here  [indicating  a  point  at  the  right-hand  upper  comer  of  the  map] 
and  commenced  to  shoot  at  the  post  from  this  side  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  garrison  over  there,  and  then  might  have  made  an  attack 
on  the  post  from  the  front. 

Q.  But  those  first  2  shots  you  heard  were  inside  the  fort? — A. 
No,  sir;  the  first  shots  I  heard  came  from  this  direction  [indicating]. 

Q.  The  2  shots? — A.  The^e  2  shots  aften^^ard. 

Q.  They  were  inside  the  fort  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhowas  this  soldier  that  attempted  to  make  this  explanation? — 
A.  That  was  a  man — what  was  his  name,  now — he  was  a  patient  at 
the  hospital  at  that  time,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  name? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  forget 
his  name.     I  might  maybe  recollect  it. 

Q.  Was  it  Harden? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Harden. 

Q.  And  when  he  gave  this  theory,  you  said  to  him  j'^ou  wondered 
how  a  man  could  make  a  mile  ana  a  half  in  two  minutes,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect. — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  Is  a  terrible  distance  to 
come  around  from  over  there.     It  is  a  great  distance. 

Q.  And  you  were  wide  awake  all  the  time  and  heard  nothing  of 
the  kind? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  the  kind. 

Bv  Senator  Overman  : 

•/ 

Q.  Was  Harden  on  the  porch  there  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  get  behind  the  pillars  to  keep  from  being 
shot? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say  ''Get  behind  the  pillars  to  keep  from 
being  shot?*' — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Harden  dodge  behind  any  pillars? — A.  He  might  have 
dodged  behind  the  pillars,  but  I  did  not  hear  him  say  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  him  or  anybody  else  say  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  heard  two  shots  from  over  in 

in  the  directon  of  the  corral? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  they  were  fired  from  within  the 
fort? — A.  I  locate  the  sound  from  that  direction,  sir.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  were  fired  in  the  fort  or  not. 

Q.  From  that  general  direction  ? — A.  From  that  general  direction. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell,  from  simply  hearing  a  bail  pass  over  your 
head  in  the  night  time,  from  what  place  it  had  come?— A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  submit  he  has  not  said  he  heard  a  ball  pass 
over  his  head. 

A.  Two. 
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By  Senator  Foraker. 

Q.  You  heard  two  or  three  balls  pass  over  your  head,  didn't  you  I 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  said  you  thought  they  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
corral? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  in  answer  to  Senator  Warner,  who  was  cross-examining 
you,  you  stated  in  answer  to  his  suggestion  that  those  were  fired 
from  inside  the  fort.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  any  shots  were 
fired  from  inside  the  fort? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  tnat.  I  only 
talk  of  the  general, direction. 

Q.  They  came  from  the  general  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  may  have  come  from  out  beyond? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from 
out  beyond. 

Q.  'The  country  road  we  w^ere  talking  about,  that  passes  on 
around? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Goes  on  around  ? — A.  Tow^ard  the  Rio  Grande. 

Q.  To  the  crossing  of  the  garrison  road,  as  we  call  it — Fifteenth,  I 
guess  it  is — where  that  colored  saloon  w^as  established? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  shots  came  from  the  direction  of  that  country  road 
also,  didn't  they? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  from  about  in  this  direc- 
tion [indicating]. 

Q.  Now,  you  could  have  heard  horses  passing  on  this  reservation 
road  ? — A.  l"es,  sir. 
(^  Q.  That  is  very  close  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  other  road  is  quite  a  distance  beyond  that,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  distance. 

Q.  Three  or  four  hundred  yards  beyond? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Horses  might  pass  on  that  road  without  your  hearing  them, 
might  they  not? — A.  They  might,  sir;  but 

Q.  Especially  if  you  w  ere  asleep  ? 

Senator  Warner.  Let  him  answer.  He  said  ^Hhey  might/'  imi 
did  not  finish  his  answer. 

A.  They  might  have  passed  there,  but  I  did  not  hear  them. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  understand  you  did  not  hear  them.  They  might  have  passed 
without  your  hearing  them,  being  that  far  distant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asleep  w^hen  this  firing  commenced? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  house  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  firing  wakened  you  and  you  got  up  and  dressed  and 
w^ent  into  the  hospital  and  found  the  people  whom  you  have  told 
us  you  met  there,  out  on  the  front  porch,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  some  women  came  there.  They  were  not  women 
who  belonged  in  tiie  garrison,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Not  belonged 
in  the  garrison,  but  belonged  to  the  garrison. 

Q.  They  were  the  wives  of  soldiers  who  lived  out  in  the  town? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  who  had  their  families  out  in  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  in  your  testimony  before  General  Garlington 
that  the  husband  of  one  of  these  w^omen,  the  soldier  who  was  the 
husband  of  one  of  these  w^omen  was  absent  from  Fort  Brown  at  the 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  competition? — A.  Shooting  at  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  Or  Fort  Sill — at  any  rate  he  was  absent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  was  not  there? — A.  He  was  not  there. 

Q.  Was  it  his  wife  who  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  as  you 
thought? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  lady  was. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  it  in  your  testimony  before  General  Garlington 
as  a  case  of  nysteria,  possibly.     Your  answer  was : 

One  was  hysterical,  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  whisky,  and  when  she  con- 
tinued to  make  trouble  around  the  post  we  asked  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  to  take 
her  away. 

What  kind  of  trouble  was  she  making,  sergeant? — A.  Sir,  that 
woman  wanted  to  sleep  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  coming  to  the  hospital? — A. 
They  said  that  the  town  was  shot  up  by  the  people  of  Brownsville  and 
they  wanted  to  be  in  safety  and  sleep  inl:he  hospital. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  be  frightened : — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  think  if  they  stayed  in  their  homes  out  in  the 
own  they  might  be  killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  afraid  of  being  killed  by  the  soldiers,  were  they? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  have  the  idea  thr.t  the  white  citizens  of  Browns- 
ville were  doing  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  came  to  this  place  as  a  place  of  refuge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  woman  was  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  as  I 
understand  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  only  two  of  them,  I  believe? — A.  Only  two  of  them; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  both  came  from  outside  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  husband  of  the  other  woman  was? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  she  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  was  the  wife  of  a  soldier  at  all? — 
A.  She  might  have  been;  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  she  was  or  not?  She  may  have  sim- 
ply come  in  with  the  woman  whom  you  knew  as  the  wife  of  the 
soldier? — A.  I  did  not  know  the  woman  at  all,  but  she  claimed  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  sergeant  that  was  shooting  at  the  competition. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  who  was  hysterical? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  frijghtened?  What  did  the  other  claim? — A.  The  other 
one  did  not  claim  anything. 

Q.  She  simply  was  in  company  with  her? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  come  in  from  out  in  town  with  her? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  were  there  because  they  were  frightened  and  both  seeking 
refuge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  imderstood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  trouble  down  at  the  park.  I  did  not 
intend  to  go  into  that  with  this  witness,  but  I  see  he  knows  some- 
thing about  it.  That  was  the  occasion  of  a  press  association  meeting 
there,  was  it  not,  or  do  you  know? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was 
something  of  that  kind.     There  was  an  excursion  train  there. 

(^.  Ana  Mexicans ^A.  Everybody  else  in  town  was  allowed  to 

go  m  there. 

Q.  Everybody  was  allowed  to  pass  in  except  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  sign  put  up  there  which  was  offensive  also  to 
the  soldiers — a  placard  over  the  gate?    Do  you  remember? — A.  Not 
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having  been  there  myself,  sir,  I  think  that  Sergeant  Sanborn  stated 
to  me 

Senator  Overman.  Never  mind  about  that. 

Senator  Warrex.  Yes;  let  it  go.  We  are  not  confined  to  the  strict 
rules  of  a  court. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes;  I  was  thinking  about  being  in  court.  Let 
it  go. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  sign  put  up  there  very  conspicuously  at  some 
place/' Soldiers  and  dogs  not  allowed  in  here?'* — A.  les,  sir;  that  was. 

Q.  That  was  offensive  to  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  put  up 
there  by  soldiers  themselves. 

Q.  They  said  that  afterwards? 

Senator  Overman.  No;  he  said  the  soldiers  put  it  up  themselves. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  so. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that  soldiers  themselves  put 
this  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Q.   what  is  that? — A.  \es,  sir;  they  put  it  up  themselves. 

Q.  You  knew  about  that? — A.  I  heard  about  it. 

Q.  You  heard  that  it  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  iha'  the  ciizens  appointed  a  committee  to  wait 
on  the  comrranding  officer  of  the  garnson  and  make  explanations 
about  it,  and  that  ihey  claimed  that  it  ii.ust  have  been  put  up  by 
soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  claimed  that. 

Q.  But  you  do  n^)t  know  who  put  it  up? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  probaole  that  soldiers  would  go  and  put 
up  a  sign  like  that  on  a  place  like  that  when  they  were  being  denied 
admission  to  it? — A.  Young  soldiers  might. 

Q.  You  think  young  soloiers  might? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  older  solcliers  would  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  white  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  colored  soldiers  came  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  true  that  bad  feeling  was  displayed  by  the  people  of 
Brownsville  toward  the  soldiers  all  the  time  that  you  were  there — 
unfriendly  feeling? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  certain  way,  there  was. 

Q.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  firing.     You  say  vou  heard  automatic 

Eistols.     How  many  automatic  pistols  did  you  hear,  perhaps? — A.  I 
card  one  pistol  firing  about  six  shots. 

Q.  An  automatic  pistol  ? — A.  It  must  have  been,  from  the  way  it 
was  fired. 

Q.  To  General  Garlinffton  you  said  that  vou  heard  an  old-fashioned 
.45  caliber  pistol? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  the  shots  from  down  in  town  that  waked  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  two  from  down  in  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  other  shots  on  the  road  came  later? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  This  sign  that  was  put  up,  ^'Soldiers  and  dogs  not  admitted/' 
you  heard  discussed  among  the  soldiers  there  afterwards;  you  heard 
it  said  that  they  had  put  it  up  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
admitted  into  those  places *< — A.  So\d\eT%  ^ct^  T\ot  ^^dmitted. 
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Q.  You  heard  that  given  as  a  reason  for  their  putting  it  up? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  soldiers  speaking  of  it  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  hear  any  soldiers  say  that  they  had  put  it  up. 

Q.  Yes.  I  did  not  understand  that  you  did  say  that.  Did  you 
hear  it  talked  of  among  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  there  afterwards — the 
fact  that  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  grounds,  and  some  of  them 
put  this  sign  up  just  as  a  matter  of  ridicule,  to  show  how  they  were 
treated? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  some  people  talking  about  it  later  on. 

Q.  That  was  put  up  by  whom? — A.  That  was  later. 

Q.  Yes;  but  did  you  hear  that  it  was  put  up  by  soldiers,  or  whom — 
I  do  not  mean  the  person? — ^A.  It  was  supposed  to  be  put  up  by 
some  soldiers. 

Q.  On  that  night  when  was  it  that  you  got  out  of  bed;  was  it 
before  or  after  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Sir,  I  w^s  dressing  when  the 
call  to  arms  went. 

Q.  You  put  on  your  clothes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  immediately,  as  soon 
as  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Then  you  walked  over  to  the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  parties  running,  did  you  not,  from  the  quarters  up 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  grounds  toward  the  quarters. 

Q.  From  the  grounds  to  the  oarracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  remember,  about  how  many  persons?— A.  It  might  have 
been  one  or  two  or  three.     I  would  not  imdertake  to  say. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  shooting  up  there,  after  those  two  shots  up 
there,  then  you  heard  the  nmning  after  that? — A.  Sir,  the  shooting 
came  very  close  together. 

Q.  Yes.  But  I  say  was  that  before  the  two  shots  you  heard  or 
afterwards  that  you  heard  the  men  running  toward  the  barracks  ? — A. 
Well,  sir,  that  was  afterwards. 

Q.  After  you  heard  the  two  shots  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir;  immediately 
afterwards. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  nothing  further. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  running  was  from  where,  now  ?  Point  it  out  on  the  map. — 
A.  From  here,  sir  [indicating  on  the  map]. 

Q.  If  I  may  explain  to  you,  this  inside  of  that  corner  is  where  the 
sergeants  with  their  wives  were  located. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  marked  ^'41.'' 

The  Witness.  That  would  be  the  laundry *s  quarters,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  on  the  wrong  side  from  everything  we 
have  had  about  it  before.  We  have  had  it  placed  on  this  side  of  that 
road,  and  that  is  the  commissary-sergjeant's  quarters. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  laundry  quarters.  The  com- 
missary-sergeant* s  quarters  are  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Foraker.  Hiat  building  is  improperly  marked,   then? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker.  ^ 

Q.  Were  there  or  not  two  or  three  quarters  occupied  by  sergeants 
with  their  wives  ?— A.  That  was  here  \md\c«A\xv%  oiv  xcva^^- 
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Q.  Wherever  it  was,  it  was  right  here,  somewhere? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  running  that  you  heard  that  night? — A.  It  was 
from  there  to  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  There  is  a  board  walk  up  there?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  men  rimning  over  that  walk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  heard  nobody  running  from  the  corral? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anywhere  in  that  direction? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  quite  a  distance,  from  the  corral  to  where  you  heard 
the  men  running,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  J'orakek.  That  is  all. 

(At  this  point  the  witness  was  excused.) 

Senator  Forakkr.  1  will  now  put  in  evidence,  that  I  may  cross- 
examine  him  upon  it,  the  tcvstimony  of  W.  H.  Sharp,  as  given  before 
General  Garlington,  as  found  on  pages  13  to  18  of  what  has  been 
printed  and  placed  before  this  committee  under  the  title  of  ''Sum- 
mary Discharge  or  Mustering  Out  of  Regiments  or  Companies.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitting  additional  testimony  and 
exhibits  in  tlie  Brownsville  case."  Sharpe  was  the  post  blacksmith 
who  repaired  the  gun  racks.  1  make  this  explanation  so  that  the 
committee  will  understand  why  I  do  not  examine  him  in  chief.  I 
recall  him  simply  to  cross-examine  him  upon  this  testimony  and  to 
examine  him  also  upon  some  other  points. 

The  testinumv  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Inspector-General, 

Washington,  January  21,  1907. 

W.  H.  Shaiip,  being  duly  sworn,  and  interrogated  By  Brig.  Gen.  E.  A.  Grarlington, 
Inspector-General  of  the  Army,  testified  as  foflows: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Bh\ckamith. 

Q.  Employed  by  the  Government? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  13th  of  August,  1906,  Mr.  Sharp? — A.  Fort  Brown,  Tex. 

Q.  How  employed  then*? — A.  In  the  quartermaster's  department  as  blacksmith. 

Q.  Are  you  a  miin  of  family? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  live  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  do  you  live  with  respect  to  the  quarters  of  the  post  quartermaster-ser- 
geant?— A.  Northeast,  about  300  or  400  yards. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  1906? — A.  In  my  quarters. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  retire? — A.  About  9  o'clock. 

Q.  Did   anything  unusual  occur  during  that  night? — A.  Nothing  except  some 
shooting. 

Q.  What  time  did  this  shooting  occur? — A.  About  ten  minutes  to  12. 

Q.  How  did  you  fix  the  time? — A.  I  looked  at  the  cloc^k. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wln'ther  your  clock  was  with  the  post  time  or  not? — A.  Well,  yes, 
about;  always  aimed  to  keep  it  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the*  ^'hooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Waked  up  by  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  wero  you  lirst  conscious  after  first  waking  up? — A.  I  thought  they  were 
having  trouble  in  town. 

Q.  W'hat  direction  from  your  houses  was  the  sh(X)ting? — A.  Northwest. 

Q.  Could  you  locate  it? — A.  Within  a  block  or  so. 

Q.  AMiere  did  you  think  it  was? — A.  Down  near  the  entrance  to  the  garrison  on 
Elizabeth  street  . 

Q.  What  did  you  do?- A.  I  got  up,  looked  out  the  window;  shooting  ceased  and 
returned  to  bed. 

Q.  You  did  not  lea\e  your  quarters? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  quartermaster  on  the  morniug  of  the  14th,  early? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  during  the  day  at  all? — A.  To  my  best  recollection,  I  saw  him 
about  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  special  orders — any  unusual  orders? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  arm  racks,  bmcYv  ?ks  aie  v\sed  v\\  company  barracks,  on  the  14th 
of  August?-  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  lirst  see  them? — A.  At  my  place  of  business,  the  blacksmith  shop. 

Q.  Brought  to  the  shop,  were  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  w-hom? — A.  Sergeant  from  the  company. 

Q.  Reraem])er  hid  name? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  brought  in  a  company  wagon? — A.  Quartermaster  wagon. 

Q.  How  many  racks  were  there? — A.  Four. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  these  rack^  carefully  when  they  first  came  into  the  shop? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  their  condition,  taking  them  one  by  one. — A.  They  were  all  in  about  the 
same  condition;  from  the  hacks  and  gasht^  in  tne  wood,  on  the  iron  and  locks,  showed 
there  had  been  an  ax  used  on  them. 

Q.  Did  each  of  the  racks  have  marks  of  an  ax  or  other  sharp  instrument  on  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  wood? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  Mr.  Sharp,  those  racks,  as  I  remember  them,  have  two  horizontal  circular 
pieces  of  wood,  the  one  ntar  the  bottom  mortised  to  hold  the  butt  of  the  rifle  and  the 
one  n(»ar  the  top  of  the  rack  mortised  on  its  edge  to  hold  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  leaving 
between  each  gun  a  tongue  of  wood  a))out  IJ  inches  in  brea<ith;  on  the  upper  piece  of 
wcH^d  is  a  hinged  band  of  iron,  wliich.  when  the  rack  is  made  secure,  to  prevent  the  gun 
being  taken  out,  tits  snugly  against  the  rifle  and  thr^se  wooden  tongues.  One  end  of  the 
banc!  is  pn)vided  with  a  slot  and  the  other  end  of  the  band  pa.sses  thnrngh  this  slot, 
hinges  over  on  it.solf,  passers  bv  m<»ans  of  a  slot  over  a  staple  riveted  to  the  band;  and 
the  rack  is  lockinl  by  a  padlock  througli  this  staple? — A.   Y(^,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  giishes  all  on  the  upper  wooden  circle  or  the  lower? — A.  The  upper. 

Q.  Wen'  the  gashes  on  thv  wood  you  just  d<'scribed  near  the  position  of  the  lock? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  marks  of  the  ax  on  that  part  of  the  band  near  the  |K)sition  of  the  lock? — 
A.  Yes.  sir;  right  an)und  the  lock. 

Q.  \\'ere  there  any  marks  of  an  ax  on  other  parts  of  the  band? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  condition  of  tne  racks,  when  you  first  examined  them, 
that  led  you  to  believe  that  the  racks  had  been  opened  violently,  or  without  the  use  of  a 
key  to  the  locks? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  what  made  you  think  so. — A.  The  condition  of  the  racks,  the  gashes, 
the  battering  up  of  the  bands  and  the  staples. 

Q.  What  staples  were  pulled  out? — A.  The  staples  which  the  locks  go  in  that  locks 
the  rack. 

Q.  Please  state  how  these  staples  are  attached  to  the  band. — A.  They  pass  through 
the  band  and  are  riveted  on  the  back  side. 

Q.  This  staple,  as  I  understand,  was  riveted  onto  the  band  of  iron  which  goes  around 
the  rack? — A.  Not  riveted  on — passes  through  and  riveted  on  the  back  side. 

Q.  Were  these  staples  pulled  out  in  each  of  the  racks? — A.  Two  of  them  out  and 
gone;  the  other  two,  one  side  pulled. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  these  two,  it  permitted  the  lock  to  be  taken  out,  did  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  one  side  pulled  and  straightened  out. 

Q.  So  that  all  four  racks  were  really  in  unserviceable  condition  when  you  examined 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  In  order  to  get  those  staphs  out,  what  kind  of  an  instrument  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  u.se — that  is.  with  iht*  rack  locked? — A.  It  would  take  an  ax  or  some  heavy 
instrument,  or  (Towl)ar,  to  jar  or  pry  tlu?  staples  loose. 

Q.  Did  the  staples  seem  to  have  been  well  riveted? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  would  require  considerable  force  to  remove  them,  would  it  not? — A. 
\''es,  sir. 

Q.   Did  the  staples  show  any  marks  of  the  edge  of  an  ax? — A.  Y''e«,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  i)art  (»f  the  lock  that  goes  through  the  staple  show  any  signs  of  the  edge 
of  an  ax? — .\.   1  did  not  sfe  them. 

Q.  The  locks  were  not  brought  to  your  shop? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  locks  on  the  racks  when  they  came  to  the  shop?  If  so,  what 
locks? — A.  I»cks  on  th(^  pistol  rack,  which  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  rack.  These 
were  the  lochs  I  n^fiTred  to  showing  the  marks  of  an  ax. 

Q.  Were  then*  any  pistols  in  the  racks  that  night,  do  you  know? — A.  I  <l<m't  know. 

(^  What  purpose  could  they  have  had  in  hacking  thos(^  locks? — A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Might  have  been  hit  accidentally? — A.  I  would  think  not. 

Q.  W'here  are  these  pistol  locks  located  with  reference  to  the  locks  which  secure  the 
rifles? — A.  Just  over — directly  above. 

Q.  Alx)ut  how  far  above  them? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  about  10  inches. 

Q.  Might  they  not  have  hit  these  locks  in  striking  at  the  locks  which  secured  the 
rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  After  your  examiiialion  of  the  racks,  what  conclusion  did  you  come  to  afi  to  what 
caused  their  condition? — A.  Well,  my  conclusion  was  that  they  had  been  forced  open. 

Q.  Can  you  state  with  what  sort  of  an  instrument,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge?— 
A.  As  to  how  it  was  done,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Done  by  using  axes,  heavy  instruments,  or  crowbars. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  on  tne  rack  indicating  that  a  crowbar  had  been  used,  waa 
there? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  was  that  indication? — A.  Indications  were  thev  had  been  pried  on — dents 
in  the  wood  and  iron;  sprung  and  twisted  as  though  it  had,  been  hammered  and  pried 
on. 

Q.  You  think  then  other  instruments  were  used  as  well  as  an  ax? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  sergeant  say  to  you,  Mr.  Sharp,  when  he  brought  those  racks  to 
the  shop? — A.  He  wanted  them  repaired. 

Q.  Wnat  were  the  dimensions  of  tne  iron  bands  that  secured  the  rifles  in  the  rack?— 
A.  About  2  inches  wide  by  one-quarter  thick. 

Q.  Staple,  what  dimension? — A.  Quarter-inch  round  iron. 

Q.  How  long;  do  you  think  it  would  take  a  man,  with  such  instruments  as  they 
probably  had  in  this  case,  to  break  open  one  of  those  racks,  according  to  your  judg- 
ment. 01  course? — A.  Well,  about  two  oi  three  minutes. 

Q.  You  don't  remember,  you  say,  the  name  of  the  sergeant  who  brought  them  to 
the  shop? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  an>'thing  to  you  in  explanation  of  the  condition  of  the  racks? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  said  that  the  man  in  charge  of  quarters  would  not  unlock  the  racks  and 
they  were  ordered  forced  open  by  the  major;  that  covers  the  conversation. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  sergeant  who  made  this  remark? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  companv  he  belonged  to? — A.  0  Company. 

Q.  These  rack?,  then,  l>elonge<l  to  Company  C.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  So  he 
told  mo. 

Q.  Were  there  any  marks  on  the  gun  racks  to  indicate  the  company  they  belonged 
to? — A.  Not  that  I  noticed,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  order  for  their  re])air? — A.  Sergeant  Osbom,  post  quartermaflter- 
seijgeant. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him? — A.  About  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Before  the  racks  were  brought  to  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  with  respect  to  them? — A.  Said  I  should  repair  them. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  them? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Sergeant  Brawner,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Know  him  by  sight? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  man  that  delivered  the  racks  into  the  shop  was  the 
company  quartermaster-sergeant  or  not? — A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  shop  when  the  racks  were  brought  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  remarks  at  all  made  by  the  sergeant? — A.  No,  sir;  except 
what  I  stated  just  now. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  with  him? — A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  remarks  in  your  hearing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  any  questions  with  respect  to  the  racks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  them  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  the  racks  to  anyone? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  either  of  the  men  with  him  (the  sergeant)  or  he  himself  make  any  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  racks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  make  any  remarks  about  the  shooting  on  the  night  of  August  13  in 
your  presence  on  the  14th  of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  nature  of  those  remarks? — A.  The  remarks  from  the  soldiers 
were  that  the  citizens  had  fired  on  the  post. 

Q.  Did  any  citizen  make  remarks  with  respect  to  the  shooting? — A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'WTiat  was  the  nature  of  their  remarks? — A.  Nature  of  the  citizens'  remarks  was 
that  the  soldiers  had  scaled  the  w^all  and  fired  on  the  town. 

Q.  Do  you  of  your  personal  knowledge  know  of  any  facts  connected  with  the  shoot- 
ing on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  circumstances  that  would  be  likely  to  assist  in  ascertaining 
the  truth  in  reference  thereto? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  iron  bands  around  the  gun  racks  are  covered  with  leather,  are  they  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  course  the  leather  showed  the  marks  of  a  sharp  instrument? — A.  The 
zDarke  of  the  i ns  t  niment  was  right  aT0VLT\d  t\v^\ocVa, ^V\c\v^^a\vQ<. qq-v^^^  with  leather. 
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Q.  Now,  Mr.  Sharp,  I  want  you  to  see  if  you  can  recall  more  definitely  as  to  the 
orders  you  received  about  those  racks — about  their  repair.  Are  you  perfectly  clear 
in  your  mind  as  to  who  gave  you  orders  for  their  repair? — A.  I  certainly  am. 

Q.  And  you  remember  that  you  received  those  orders  from  Sei^geant  Osbom? — 
A.  Yes;  to  fix  the  racks — verbal  order. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  shop  when  Sergeant  Osbom  first  came  in? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it? — A.  I  judge  about  11.30. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  he  went  up  to  the  gun  racks  and  made  an  examination 
of  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  form  in  which  he  gave  the  order  or  the  conversation  you  had 
with  him  about  them? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  as  I  can — can't  recall  just  exactly  the 
conversation;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  clear  in  your  mind  that  you  did  not  discuss  with  him  at  all 
the  condition  of  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  matter  was  not  spoken  of  at  all.  I. am 
fully  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  he  told  me  to  fix  the  racks. 

Q.  Subsequent  to  the  repairing  of  the  racks  and  before  the  troops  left  Fort  Brown, 
did  you  have  any  conversation  about  the  racks  with  any  commissioned  officer? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  those  racks  remain  in  your  shop? — A.  From  about  10  o'clock  the 
morning  of  the  14th  until  8  or  9" o'clock  the  next  morning — the  15th. 

Q.  Did  the  same  sergeant  come  after  them  that  brought  them  to  you? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  that;  I  don't  remember. 

.  Q.  Was  he  a  sergeant  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  I  don't  remember. 
*'  Q.  Did  you  tell  Sergeant  Osbom  what  company  these  racks  came  from? — A.  No, 
sir. 

(Note. — The  above  testimony  was  read  to  the  witness  and  pronounced  correct.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  H.  SHARP. 

Sworn. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  are  the  same  witness  who  testified  before  Gen.  E.  A.  Gar- 
lington,  Inspector-General  of  the  Army,  January  21,  1907,  are  you 
not? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  post  blacksmith  at  Fort  Brown,  were  you? — A. 
Last  year. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  In  1906  I  was  the  post  blacksmith. 

Q.  In  1906?     Last  year,  I  mean. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  on  August  13  and  14,  1906? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  the  shooting  affray  that  we  have  been  investi- 
gating occurred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  your  testimony,  as  you  gave  it  before  General  Garlington, 
has  been  put  in  the  record  here,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions 
in  regard  to  this  same  matter  that  General  Garlington  did  not  think 
to  ask  you.  How  long  were  you  at  Fort  Brown  before  this  shooting 
affray  ?^A.  Six  years. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  you  employed  or  occupied  all  the  time  that 
you  were  there? — A.  In  the  quartermaster's  department,  as 
blacksmith. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  Army  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  a  soldier. 

Q.  Y'^ou  went  there  as  an  employee  of  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y''ou  were  not  sworn  into  the  service  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  stationed  there  during  the  six  years  immediately 
prior  to  this  shooting  affray? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  stationed  now,  tf  at  any  place? — A.  Fort  Sill, 
Okla. 

Q.  Has  the  blacksmith  shop  at  Fort  Brown  post  been.  abw\dft\sA<L^^ — 
A,  Yes,  air. 
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Q.  And  you  have  been  taken  from  there  to  Fort  Sill  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  come  here  from  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  troops  were  at  Fort  Brown  prior  to  the  time  you  testified 
about  in  this  evidence  given  before  General  Garlington?  What  troops 
preceded  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  if  you  can  tell? — A.  The  Twenty- 
sixth. 

Q.  The  Twenty-sixth  Infantry? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  They  were  white  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  soldiers  preceded  them? — A.  Well,  I 
can't  call  it  to  mind.     Detachments  of  some  regiments,  though. 

Q.  Was  it  the  Fourth  Infantry? — ^A.  The  Fourth  were  there;  yes, 
sir;  but  there  were  detachments  between  the  Fourth  and  the  Twenty- 
sixth  which  I  don^t  just  remember. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  long  enough,  Mr.  Sharpe,  to  be  able,  look- 
ing at  the  map  there  at  your  left,  to  tell  us  where  Matamoros  is, 
which  is  across  the  river,  as  we  imderstand  it,  from  Brownsville, 
and  how  you  get  across  to  it  from  the  fort.  Do  you  understand  that 
map  on  the  wall? 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Overman.) 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Now,  we  want  to  know  which  way  you  would  go  to  get  to 
Matamoros? — A.  It  would  be  about  the  distance  of  four  blocks  on 
this  line  [indicating]. 

Q.  This  is  the  garrison  road  here.  Would  you  come  do\^Ti  the 
garrison  road? — A.  No,  su*.  You  would  go  down  this  street,  or 
this  street — down  the  main  street,  Elizabeth  street,  to  Twelfth 
street — and  then  make  a  square  turn  down  about  two  blocks  and 
angle  back  to  the  river  again,  which  would  make  it  about  where  I  am 
pomting  [indicating]. 

Q.  Tne  ferry  is  about  opposite  Thirteenth  street,  then? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  just  about  Thirteenth  street. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Does  the  city  extend  up  the  river  in  front  of  Fort  Brown,  or 
down  the  river  in  front  of  Fort  Brown,  whichever  it  is? — A.  I  think 
it  extends  up  the  river. 

Q.  When  you  are  in  Fort  Brown,  are  you  in  front  of  Matamoros 
or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  you  are  in  Fort  Brown  Matamoros  would 
be  south  and  a  little  west  of  the  post. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  hospital  building  up  there? — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  State  whether  that  points  [pointing  downward],  whether  that 
points  towards  Matamoros  or  not. — A.  Pointing  this  way  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Wliere  would  it  be? — A.  Over  in  this  direction,  south  and  a 
little  west. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  Matamoros  is  where  you  indicate  that 
it  is,  and  also  that  it  is  over  here.  The  Rio  Grande  River  comes 
clear  around  on  the  other  side  again,  apparently. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  Here  is  the  Rio  Grande  River  back  in  here.— A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
understand  that. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  wr,s  your  blacksmith  shop  or  wagon  shop?  Can  you 
pointit  outon  that  map? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  No.     56/' 

Q.  No.  /^56?''  Whicli  is  that?— A.  That  was  the  pump  house. 
It  was  lill  in  the  same  building — the  pump  house,  the  blacJ^mith  shop, 
and  the  c;.rpenter  shop. 

Q.  ^ATien  you  were  in  thttt  shop  where  w«is  Matamoros;  when  you 
were  in  the  end  of  that  shop  where  w;  s  Matamoros? — A.  Say  I  was 
in  the  shop,  it  is  in  a  direct  line,  and  Matamoros  is  in  that  direction 
[indic»itingj. 

Q.  Down  tlu.t  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  center  of  the  city. 

Q.  Now,  we  know  something  about  that.  Now,  I  will  t  ike  up  the 
examination  proper.  We  w.  nted  to  know  sometliing  about  Mata- 
moros, if  we  could  find  out  about  it.  You  were  there  as  post  black- 
smith on  the  13th  and  14th  days  of  August  tnd  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  where  were  you  ? — A.  1  wi  s  in  my  quarters. 

Q.  Wliere  were  your  gu.Mrt^rs? — A.  In  the  garrison. 

Q.  Wherebouts   in   the  garrison;  what   place   did   you  occupy? 
Were  you  asleep  or  awake  at  the  time  the  firing  occurred? — A.  I  was 
asleep  at  the  time. 

Q.  Where  were  you  sleeping  at  the  time? — A.  In  No.  16. 

Q.  You  were  away  off  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q. -Now,  is  there  any  country  road  near  you  there  that  you  know 
of?-— A.  Outside  of  the  garrison,  probably,  I  should  say,  a  half  a 
quarter 

Q.  Half  a  what? — A.  An  eighth  of  a  mile. 

S.  An  eighth  of  a  u  ile  ou.side  of  the  garrison  the  country  road 
s  along,  does  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  does  it  extend  to;  where  does  that  lead  to? — A.  Well,  it 

foes  to  a  good  n  any  places.  It  branches  off.  The  niain  road  runs 
own  to  a  little  place  called  Santa  RosaUe,  which  is  down  the  river. 

Q.  Down  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  down  the  river,  the  way  that  I  am  indicating? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Your  quarters  are  down  the  river  from  the  barracks? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  this  road  leads  down  the  river  to  Santa  Rosalie  ? — A.  Down 
the  river  to  Santa  Rosalie  and  down  to  some  large  sugar  plantations, 
and  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  little  over  the  outside  line  of  the  reservation  oppo- 
site \^our  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  place. 

Q.  Then  where  does  it  lead  to,  going  into  Brownsville  Where  does 
it  intersect  the  streets  of  Brownsville? — A.  Down  in  the  town;  right 
down  in  here  [indicating].  The  map  does  not  show  all  of  the  town 
here. 

Q.  No;  the  map  does  not  show  all  of  the  reservation. — A.  It  is 
clear  outside  of  tins  map,  into  the  county  road. 

Q.  Outside  entirely.  How  far  is  it  away  from  where  those  non- 
commissioned officers  were  located;  how  far  is  it  to  the  county  road 
from  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  noncommissioned  officers? 

Senator  Bulkeley.  That  is  the  road  through  the  garrison  [indi- 
cating]. 

The  Wftness.  I  would  judge  that  it  would  be  about  the  same 
distance  as  from  that  here  [indicatingV 
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By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  About  an  eighth  of  a  mile  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  that  a  level  country  through  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Has  it  any  timber  growth  over  it  ? — A.  Mesquite  and  bushes. 
Q.  That  fronts  the  part  from  your  place  down  to  where  it  strikes 
garrison  road  ^^A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  That  garrison  road  is  Fifteenth  street  outside  of  the  garrison 
? — A.   leSj  sir. 

3.  That  is  really  Fifteenth  street.     Do  you  know  where  a  colored 
ier  who  was  discharged,  named  Allison,  established  a  saloon  out 
on  that  road? — A.  Not  exactly;  no,  sir. 

Q.  On  Fifteenth  street,  up  there  somewhere  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  country  road  does  lead  into  Fifteenth  street  up 
there  somewhere  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  all  that  in  mind,  tell  us  whether  you  heard  anything  of  the 
firing  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  some  of  it,  or  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  I  heard  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear?  Tell  us  all  you  can  recollect. — A.  I  was 
wakened  up  hj  my  wife  saying  there  was  some  shooting  ^oing  on  in 
town,  and  I  said,  ^^  Well,  that  is  nothing  unusual,' '  and  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  proceeded  to  go  to  sleep  a^ain.  Then  she  woke  me 
again,  and  I  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  no  flash  or 
anything,  but  heard  the  firing  down  near  the  barracks.  I  don't  know, 
but  there  was  about  20  or  30  shots,  probably,  was  all  I  heard. 

Q.  All  you  heard.  Did  you  leave  your  house  that  night? — A.  No, 
sir. 

(J.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting? — A.  Not  a 
thing  in  the  world,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  that  will  lead  to  the  detection 
le  men  who  did  have  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting? — A.  No, 
sir. 

(^.  Well,  you  said,  ''That  is  nothing  unusual,''  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  remark?  Is  firing  around  there 
a  usual  thing  at  night,  or  not;  that  is  what  I  want  to  get? — A.  Firing 
around  there  is  nothing  unusual.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  hear  firing 
around  Brownsville  most  any  time  of  night. 

Q.  Most  any  time  of  night.  You  were  there  during  all  the  stay  of 
those  other  soldiers,  as  I  understand.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other 
troubles  during  their  stay  there  with  citizens  leading  to  shooting,  or  of 
any  other  character,  that  you  can  tell  us  about? — ^A.  There  was  one 
man  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  killed  there. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — ^A.  His  name  was  Brady. 

Q.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Brady? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  town? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  nighttime  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anvthing  about  the  circumstances? — A.  I  don't 
know  anvthing  about  the  shooting.  I  was  on  the  spot  a  few  minutes 
later  and  saw  the  man. 

Q.  You  saw  the  man  killed? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  the  man  that  had 
been  shot. 

Q.  I  mean  you  saw  the  man  that  had  been  killed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  his  name  was  Bradj^,  and  he  belonged  to  the  Fourth  In- 
fantry?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  killed;  where  did  you  see  him? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  can  show  that  on  the  map  or  not. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  in  a  church  or  in  a  saloon,  or  where? — A.  He  was 
killed  on  a  porch. 

Q.  On  a  porch? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  porch  of  what  kind  of  a  building? — A.  A  frame  building; 
one  story. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  carried  on  at  that  building? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  house  of  resort  or  not  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  am  not  acauainted  with  the  people  that  live  there. 

Q.  What  is  tnat? — A.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  people  that 
kept  the  place. 

Q.  Yes.  Do  vou  know  of  any  other  shooting  affrays?  He  was  a 
white  man,  was  ne? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  j^ou  know  of  any  other  shooting  affrays? — A.  Not  that  I 
call  to  mind  at  present. 

Q.  Was  it,  or  not,  an  unusual  thing  for  the  soldiers  at  Brownsville, 
the  while  soldiers  at  Brownsville,  I  mean,  to  have  trouble  with  the 
citizens  of  Brownsville  during  your  stay  there? — A.  The  white 
soldiers? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  they  got  along  very  peaceably. 

Q.  Did  they,  or  not,  have  some  diflBculties  there  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber about  Sergeant  Salier  having  trouble  of  some  kind,  and  about  a 
soldier  named  Baker  having  trouble  of  some  kind? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  heard  of  that.  I  just  want  to  know  what  you  may  happen 
to  know  about  it.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  13th,  did  you  leave 
your  house  at  all  that  night — the  night  of  the  13th? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  \Miat  did  you  do  the  next  morning,  if  anything? — A.  When  I 
woke  up  ? 

Q.   1  es. — A.  I  proceeded  to  get  breakfast. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  oreakfast?^ — ^A.  I  went  to  the  black- 
smith shop. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  the  blacksmith  shop  at  the  usual  hour,  did 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  that?— A.  7.30. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  along  some  time  that  morning  a 
sergeant  from  Company  C  brought  you  four  gun  racks  of  that  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  who  that  sergeant  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  know  his  name. 

O.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Sergeant  McMurray  or  not? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  say. 

By  Senator  Wabneb  : 

Q.  I  understand,  in  answer  to  Senator  Foraker,  speaking  of  the 
white  soldiers  there  before  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  came,  you  said 
that  they  got  along  very  peaceably  with  the  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  came  there,  and  about  that 
time,  did  you  know  that  there  was  some  feeling  between  them  and  the 
citizens  there  on  account  of  their  conduct,  or  the  treatment  they  had 
received?— A.  The  citizens  and  the  Twenty-aixtK^ 
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Q.  Between  the  citizens  and  the  Twenty-fifth. — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  them  talk  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  white  sokUei*s.  Was  there  any  feehng  on 
the  part  of  the  colored  soldiers  toward  the  citizens  of  Brownsville?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  it  discussed  at  all  in  your  shop  or  around  your 
shop? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  awakened  that  night  by  your  wife,  who  said  there  was 
firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  the  remark  that  you  have  stated,  and  then 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep,  and  then  you  were  awakened  again? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  call  to  arms? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard 
that  at  all. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  where  the  shooting  was  from,  or  what  direction? — 
A.  I  could  tell  the  direction  and  about  where  it  was. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  do>\Ti  about  the  barracks 
and  just  outside  of  the  wall. 

Q.  And  you  only  heard,  as  you  have  stated,  about  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  shots,  or  something  like  that  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — 
A.  The  soldiers'  barracks  would  be  over  in  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Between  barracks  B  and  C? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  seemed,  then,  to  be  back  of  barracks  B  and  C? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  how  far  out  you  could  not  tell? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I 
lived  a  considerable  distance  the  other  way. 

Q.  I  think  you  gave  the  number  on  the  map  there  of  the  place  where 
you  were  living? — A.  Yes,  sir;  No.  16. 

Q.  No.  16?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  The  blacksmith  shop  is  in  the  pump  house. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Something  has  been  asked  you  about  the  killing  of  Brady,  of  the 
Fourth  Infantry.  You  say  you  were  there  at  the  spot  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  I  was  at  the  spot. 
I  heard  the  shot. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  that,  if  you  remember? — 
A.  Well,  he  was  just  shot,  and  nobody  knew  who  done  it.  They 
carried  him  down  to  the  hospital  and  he  died  a  few  minutes  later. 

Q.  That  was  on  a  porch  of  a  house  there,  and  you  don't  know  what 
kind  of  a  house  it  was  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  reputation  what  kind  of  a  house  it  was? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  ^ou  make  any  inquiries? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  a  part  of  the  city ^A.  It  was  a  respectable  part  of 

the  city,  probably  four  blocks  from  the  garrison  wall,  the  garrison 
fence. 

O.  Along  what  street? — ^A.  This  doesn't  show  it,  but  it  would  be 
probably,  m  about  where  this  "10"  is. 
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Q.  Say,  over  beyond  Adams  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  beyond 
Adams  street.     That  would  be  northeast. 

Senator  Warner.  I  believe  the  statement  of  this  witness  is  so  full 
about  the  rifles  and  racks  that  I  do  not  care  to  ask  him  anything 
further. 

(The  >\itness  was  excused.) 

TESTIMONT  OF  ROWLAND  OSBOBN. 

(The  witness  w^as  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  offer  in  evidence  the  testimony  of  this 
witness  given  before  Brig.  Gen.  E.  A.  Garlington,  on  January  21,1907, 
as  found  on  pages  11  to  13  of  the  document  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  entitled  "  Summary  Discharge  or  Mustering  out  of  Regi- 
ments or  Companies.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitting 
additional  testimony  in  the  Brownsville  case.'' 

The  testimonv  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Inspector-General, 

Washington,  January  21,  1907. 

Rowland  Osborn,  post  quart ermjwter-sorgeant,  being  duly  sworn  and  interrogated 
by  Brig.  Gen.  E.  A.  Garlin^on,  Inspector-General  of  the  Army,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationc^i.  Sergeant,  on  the  13th  of  August,  190(3? — A.  Fort 
Brow^n,  Tex. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  live  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  quartennl? — A.  My  quarters  were  known  as  No.  13;  they  were 
probably  about  000  yards  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  what  direction  fn)m  the  barracks? — A.  South(»ast  from  the  barracks,  and  about 
600  yards,  1  should  judge. 

Q.  \V'here  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  1906? — A.  In  my  quarters, 
sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  your  house*.  Sergeant,  from  the  quarters  of  the  hospital  sergeant? — 
A.  About  250  yards,  pn)bably. 

Q.  Southt-ast? — A.  Yes,  sir.  His  location  was  near  the  guardhouse — a  little  closer 
to  me  than  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  How  were  you  tirst  made  aware  of  the  disturbance  in  Brownsville  on  the  night 
of  the  13th  of  August,  190()? — A.  By  shooting,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asleep? — A.  Yes;  1  thought  it  was  firing;  got  up  and  went  to  my  win- 
dow; heard  some  scattering  shots;  heard  *' to  arms"  sounded,  and  I  supposed  it  was 
simply  a  drill — a  night  attack — and  went  back  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep  and  paid  no 
more  attention  to  it. 

Q.  How  manv  shots  did  you  hear  at  first? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say;  it  probably 
woke  me  up;  then  there  were  two  or  three  scattering  shots  that  sounded  to  me  like 
revolvers;  then,  afterwards,  it  sounded  like  rifles. 

Q.  WTiat  direction  was  the  firing? — A.  The  firing  appeared  to  be  near  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  around  your  vicinity? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  conclude<l  it  was  a  drill  or  exercise,  you  went  back  to  bed? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  knew  nothing  further  until  the  next  day? — A.  Nothing  further  until  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  WTio  was  the  first  man  you  saw  the  morning  after  the  occurrence,  Sergeant? — A. 
I  r«adly  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  tVlio  was  the  fijst  man  you  talked  to? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that,  sir. 

Q.  WTio  was  the  first  man  you  remember  to  have  talked  to? — A.  Well  possibly 
O.  J.  Matlock,  civilian  clerk. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  from  Lieutenant  Grier  that  day — any  unusual 
orders? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Wlio  was  the  quartermaster? — A.  Lieutenant  Grier. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  instructions  about  any  gun  racks? — A.  No,  sir;  gave  his 
instructions  to  the  blacksmith — ^the  man  Sharpe. 

Q.  Gave  them  to  Sharpe  in  person? — A.  I  tnink  so,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  personally  know  anything  about  the  gun  racks  that  were  in  B  Company 
on  Uie  niffht  of  the  13th  of  August,  1906?— A.  All  that  I  know  about  them  is,  I  »w 
them  in  the  blacksmith  shop  after  they  had  new  staples  put  in. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there? — A.  1  really  could  not  say,  sir;  probably  five 
or  six. 

Q.  WTiat  was  their  condition  when  you  saw  them? — A.  Good  condition  when  I  saw 
them;  just  been  repaired. 

Q.  Of  what  did  the  repairs  consist? — A.  Placing  new  staples  for  the  locks. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  before  they  had  been  repaired? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  them  carefully? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  first  intimation  I  had  that 
there  had  Been  anything  done  to  them  was  when  I  went  to  the  shop  and  found  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  took  tht^m  to  the  shop? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  (»ach  rack  with  sufficient  care  to  see  whether  or  not  they  had 
been  defacc»d  in  anv  manner? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  marks  of  any  ax  or  any  sharp  instniment  on  the  wowlwork?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  seen  such  marks  had  there  been  any? — A.  No. 
sir;  I  did  not  examine  them  with  any  idea  of  their  being  damaged.  I  found  them  in 
the  shop  and  had  no  orders  about  Iheir  repair,  and  asked  about  them. 

Q.  How  lone  were  you  at  Brownsville  after  this  occurrence? — A.  I  was  there  until 
the  1st  day  of  rs'ovember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  at  all  connected  with  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Nothing  had  happened  within  your  knowleflge  to  cause  you  to  think,  when 
you  heard  the  firing  that  night,  that  it  was  other  than  a  night  exercise? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  1  asked  you  if  you  got  any  orders  from  the  post  quartermaster  or  any 
other  person  with  reference  to  those  gun  racks,  and  the  reply  was  you  had  not. — 
A.  Ilad  not. 

Q.  \\lien  did  you  lirst  become  accjuainted  with  those  gun  racks?— A.  After  they 
were  repaired,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  brfore  tlify  were  repaired?  -  A.  No,  sir:  did  not  even  know 
they  were  to  Ixi  repaired. 

Q.  Did  you  ^ive  the  post  blacksmith  any  instructions  about  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  tuno  you  saw  them  they  were  all  in  gcnxl  order? — A.  They  w<»re  repaired; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  did  the  repairs  consist? — A.  Put  new  staples  in,  the  blacksmith  in- 
formed nu\ 

Q.  And  you  knew  nothing  as  to  their  condition?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  ycm  examine  them  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  see  any  scars  or  anything  on  them? — A.  Did  not  examine  them;  was  no 
closer  to  them  than  I  am  to  that  bookcase  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  In  reading  over  your  testimony,  Seigeant,  I  see  a  question  concerning  the  gun 
racks  is  record wl  as  follows:  "Do  you  personally  know  anything  about  the  gun  racks 
that  were  in  B  Company  quarters  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  1906?  "  The  let- 
ter of  the  c*ompany  recorded  in  that  question  is  either  an  error  of  the  stenographer  or  a 
mistake  of  my  own.  I  did  not  intend  to  ask  you  anything  about  the  gun  racks  of  B 
Company,  but  of  Company  C,  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry.  Does  that  maKe  any  change 
in  the  answer  to  your  question? — A.  I  answered  the  question  in  the  first  place  with 
the  understanding  that  the  gun  racks  in  question  belonged  in  B  Company's  barracks. 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  which  company  the  gun  racks  belonged  to,  but 
I  have  always  understoo<l  that  they  belonged  to  B  Company. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  of  that  company? — A.  The  captain  is  not  with  it;  Lieuten- 
ant Lawrason  is  in  command  of  it.  I  was  informed,  though  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it,  that  at  the  time  that  company  was  turned  out  that  night  that  the  man  who 
had  the  keys  to  these  gun  racks  could  not  be  found,  and  that  Major  Penrose  ordered 
the  racks  broken  open. 

Q  Do  you  remember  who  informed  you? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  just  the  talk  around 
the  post,  that's  all. 

Q.  And  they  told  you  that  that  had  happened  in  Company  B? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  notice  anything  on  the  gun  racks  themselves  to  indicate  what  com- 
pany they  came  from? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Serjeant,  are  you  perfectly  sure  in  your  mind  that  you  gave  the  poet 
blacksmith  no  instructions  about  those  gun  racks? — ^A.  Y'es,  sir.  One  reason  is  uiat 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  racks  until  I  went  to  the  shop.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
stables;  it  was  somewhere  between  half  past  11  and  12  o'clock.  I  usea  to  go  to  the 
stable  every  day  at  noon.  I  stopped  at  the  shop  on  my  way  to  the  stable  and  saw  theee 
racks  standing  m  the  shop,  ana  asked  the  blacksmith  what  was  being  done  to  them. 
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Q.  Did  the  blacksmith  say  to  which  company  they  belonged? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  that  he  did;  I  was  not  there  but  a  few  moments.  I  don't  remember  having  any 
conversation  with  him  further  than  that. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  have  any  conversation  concerning  those  gun  racks  with  any 
commissioned  officer? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

[Note. — The  above  testimony  was  read  to  the  witness  and  pronounced  correct.] 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  all  your  testimony,  as  you  gave  it  before  General 
Garlington,  is  in  evidence. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  called  you  simply  to  examine  you  in  the  nature  of  a  cross- 
examination.     You  are  in  the  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  regiment,  if  any,  are  you  connected  with? — A.  I  am  con- 
nected with  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

Q.  You  are  a  sergeant  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  rank? — A.  Post  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  rank  ? — A.  For  nearly  twenty-two 
years.     It  will  be  twenty-two  years  next  month. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  on  the  13th  of  August,  1906? — A.  At 
Fort  Brown,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  there? — A.  A  year  and  four  months. 

Q.  Had  vou  anv  relation  or  connection  with  the  Tw  entv-fif th  Infan- 
try,  colored  troops? — A.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  independent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  all  organizations? — A.^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Such  as  regiments  and  companies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  witness  who  preceded  you,  Mr.  Sharpe,  testified  about 
repairing  the  gun  racks  of  Company  C.  I  want  to  ask  vou  whether 
you  gave  any  orders  in  regard  to  the  repairs  of  those  racKs? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not.     I  know  they  were  repaired,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  blacksmith  shop  and  saw  them  there? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  On  the  14th  of  August,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  no  orders  and  no  directions  in  regard  to  them? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  there  to  see  them? — A.  Well,  I 
usually  went  to  the  stables  every  day  at  about  noon.  It  must  have 
been  about  half -past  11  o'clock  when  I  went  there.  I  used  to  stop 
at  the  shops  when  I  went  through  in  making  my  regular  rounds. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  testimony  on  that  is  very  full. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes,  very  full. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  examine  you  about  something  else.  Where 
were  you  on  the  night  of  the  firing  when  it  commenced? — A.  In  my 
quarters. 

Q.  Where  were  your  quarters? — ^A.  They  were  what  is  known  as 
No.  13,  officers'  quarters  [indicating  on  map]. 

(The  map  was  here  fully  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator 
Overman.) 

Q.  You  were  away  off  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  quarters,  over  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sleeping  there  that  ni^ht  ? — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  firing? — A.  I  did,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  you  hear?  Tell  us  all  you  can  tell  about  it. — ^A.  I 
am  not  positive  whether  the  firing  woke  me  up  or  not,  but  I  heard 
a  half  a  dozen  scattering  shots  and  then  a  volley. 

Q.  Where  were  the  naif  dozen  scattering  snots  fired  from? — ^A. 
From  in  the  direction  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  a  volley? — A.  Yes,  sir;  like  a  skinnish. 

Q.  How  Jar  were  you  from  the  barracks? — A.  Probably  about 
1,600  yards. 

Q.  That  is  neariy  a  mile? — A.  Yes,  sir.  These  were  the  only  three 
barracks  that  were  occupied  at  the  time.  I  was  away  oflF  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  Did  3^ou  get  up  and  go  down? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  it  was  not  my  duty  to  do  so. 

O.  Did  you  not  think  at  the  time  that  it  was  something  unusual? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not,  at  the  time,  think  so. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  I  did  not,  particulariy.  It  is  a  very  ordinary 
thing  to  have  night  drills  and  night  attacks,  and  when  I  heard  the  call 
to  arms  sounded  I  presumed  they  were  having  a  night  attack  for  driU. 

Q.  A  night  attack — a  sham  attack? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  firing  around  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  almost 
every  night. 

Q.  Almost  eveiy  niglit? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  very  common 
occurrence. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  firing,  what  caused  it? — A.  I 
don't  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  Every  night  you  could  hear  more  or  less  of  firing  around  in 
that  vicinity? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  thought  there  was  notliing  unusual  about  it  in 
that  regard? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  unusual  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  country  that  is,  whether  it  is 
sparsely  settled  after  you  leave  the  town.  There  is  a  country  road 
leading  down  the  river  to  Santa  Rosalie.  Do  you  know  where  that 
is? — A.  I  was  never  down  there. 

Q..  We  are  told  that  it  is  5  or  6  miles  down  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  country  is  that;  is  it  sparsely  populated? — A. 
Very  sparsely  populated,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  What  kind  of  people  live  in  there? — A.  Principally  Mexicans. 

Q.  Chiefly  Mexicans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mexicans  who  have  come  across  from  Mexico,  or  did  they 
always  live  there? — A.  That  I  can  not  say.  Of  course  some  of  them 
were  bom  and  brought  up  there  and  some  of  them  are  from  the 
other  side.  ^ 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  those  Mexican  people? — ^A.  They  are 
the  very  lowest  class  of  people  that  I  ever  met. 

Q.  Are  they  the  people  who  do  this  shooting? — A.  I  presume 
they  are;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  conduct  of  this  colored  regiment  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  compared  with  the  conduct  of  other  soldiers 
stationed  at  Fort  Bro^n — white  soldiers? — A.  I  should  say  that  it 
was  superior. 

Q.  How  is  that? — ^A.  I  should  say  that  it  was  superior. 

Q.  It  was  superior? — A.  Yes  sir;  they  had  just  had  a  pay  day 
there,  and  everything  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  not  a  man  was  put  in 
the  guardhouse. 
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Q.  Not  a  man  put  in  the  guardhouse  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  which  was  a  very 
unusual  thing. 

Q.  Usually  when  the  white  troops  are  paid  off A.  They  would 

have  ten  or  fifteen  men  in  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  There  would  be  something  doing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  this  time  everything  was  very  quiet  and  orderly? — ^A.  Very 
quiet;  very  quiet,  indeed. 

Q.  That  impressed  you,  did  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  stationed  with  wliite  troops  and  colored  troops 
before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  conduct  of  the  colored  troops  as. 
compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  white  troops? — A.  I  think  they  are 
mucn  better  behaved  than  the  white  troops,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Yes? — A.  That  has  been  my  experience. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  under  good  discipUne  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  troops  had  a  band  there,  did  they,  with  them? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  With  this  battalion^ — A.   \o,  sir. 

Q.  Xo  band  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No   post  band  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  dniin  corps? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  a  bugle  corps? — A.  Xo,  sir;  they  had  just  two  field  musi- 
cians  to  each   company. 

Q.  Two  trumpeters  to  each  company? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  an}'  specific  instances  of  any  trouble 
between  citizens  of  Brownsville  and  white  soldiers  before  the  colored 
troops  went  there? — A.   Xo,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Q.  You  can  not? — A.  Xo,  sir.  I  was  there  only  a  short  time,  a 
year  and  four  months. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  that  map  and  tell  the  comimittee,  and 
locate,  if  you  can,  where  Matamoros  is  with  reference  to  the  barracks  ? — 
A.  Matamoros  is  right  across  over  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  the  garrison  road? 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  Fifteenth  street.  We  have  been  calling 
it  garrison  road,  but  it  is  Fifteenth  street. 

The  Wftness.  Very  nearly  across  from  there. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Very  near  opposite  to  the  foot  of  Fifteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  ferry? — A.  That  is  right  down  here,  in  about  that 
location  [indicating]. 

O.  Do  you  know  anvthing  about  whether  there  are  any  Mexican 
soldiers  quartered  in  Matamoros,  garrisoned  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not 
from  personal  knowledge.     I  never  was  over  there. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? — A.  I  never  was  over  there. 

Q.  You  never  went  over  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  stuck  pretty  close  to  yom  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

O.  Just  one  or  two  questions.  These  shots  you  heard  first — these 
half  a  dozen  scattering  shots  and  then  the  volley — ^what  direction  did 
that  shooting  come  from?— A.  In  that  direction;  in  the  direction  of 
the  barracks  from  where  I  was. 
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Q.  When  you  say  the  direction  of  the  barracks,  would  you  locate 
either  of  the  barracks,  or  generally? — A.  Generally;  I  couldn't  tell 
exactly.  I  didn't  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it,  because  I  got  up 
and  went  to  the  window  and  heard  *Ho  arms"  sounded,  and  I  drew 
my  own  inference  and  went  back  to  bed. 

O.  Yes. — A.  It  was  not  anything  to  excite  me  at  all.  It  was 
nothing  unusual,  I  thought.  I  should  not  have  paid  any  attention  to 
it  at  all,  except  that  I  tnought  possibly  we  might  have  a  fire,  and  in 
case  of  fire  it  was  mv  duty  to  go  to  my  office. 

Q.  And  you  concluded  that  it  was  drill? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  concluded 
that  it  was  drill,  and  I  went  back  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep. 

Q.  Had  3^ou  ever  heard  them  having  night  drill  there  before? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  not  at  that  place,  I  had  not.  But  this  command  had 
onlv  been  at  this  place  a  verv  short  time. 

Q.  But  this  shooting  you  liad  heard  in  the  town  l^efore  this,  that 
was  scattering  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  had  any  such  shooting  as  this  before  ? — ^A.  No,  air. 

Q.  You  never  had  heard  volleys  before;  it  was  simply  a  scattering 
shot  now  and  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sav  you  thought  these  scattering  shots  were  by  Mexicans? — 
A.  very  probably.  Of  course  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  fired 
the  shots.     That  was  my  inference. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it;  whether  it  was  Mexicans  or 
policemen  shooting  at  violators  of  the  law? — A.  No,  sir. 
You  would  not  pretend  to  say  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
When  you  say  you  tliink  it  was  by  Mexicans ^A.  I  think  it  is 

Generally  done  by  Mexicans  in  town  who  are  drunk  or  have  been 
rinking. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  all  of  a  pretty  low 
order? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Blackburn.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  that  was  meant 
to  apply  to  the  shooting  that  was  done  there  and  not  to  the  shooting 
on  tnat  night. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  not  to  the  shooting  of  that  night. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  From  this  shooting  you  heard,  from  the  volley,  will  you  tell  the 
committee,  in  your  own  judgment,  how  many  were  engaged  in  that 
shooting? — A.  I  should  judge  fifteen  or  twenty  from  the  way  it 
sounded. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  orders  given,  or  were  you  too  far  away  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  was  too  far  away,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  you  said  that  it  sounded  like  a  skirmish  volley,  as  I  under- 
stood you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  mean  that  it  was  irregular. 
It  was  not  followed  by  a  fire  by  squad — volley  firing.  It  was  more 
like  a  firing  at  will. 

Q.  Firing  at  will  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  you  would  not  pretend  to  say,  but  it  was 
something  like  twelve  or  fifteen  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  kind  of  arms? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flashes  of  an}^  of  the  guns  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew,  did  you  not,  of  some  trouble  that  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry  had  had  after  they  came  there — the  members  of  some  of  the 
companies  ?- -A.  Yes,  sir;  1  Yvad  Yv^^xd  o\  Vl, 
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Q.  You  had  heard  of  it  generally? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  camp  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  complain  of  the  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  hear  tfiose  com- 
plaints.    I  was  isolated  from  them  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  You  stayed  up  in  your  place? — A.  In  the  office.  The  office  is 
a  long  ways  from  them. 

Senator  Scott.  Nearly  a  mile. 

The  Witness.  Right  there  is  where  it  was  located  (indicating  on 
map),  and  they  were  away  down  here,  and  I  did  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  them  a  great  deal,  except  when  they  were  detailed  to  the 
department  on  fatigue  parties,  ana  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  j^'ou  would  see* of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
all  that  I  would  have  to  do  with  them. 

Bv  Senator  Scott. 

O.  Sergeant,  do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting  on  that  night? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  question  these  colored  men  to  try  to  find  out? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  in  my  line  exa(?tly.  I  was 
isolated  from  them  and  did  not  come  into  contact  with  them  except 
in  working  parties. 

Q.  Yes;  you  have  stated  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  excused  at  this  point.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHABLES  EDWARD  BXJDY  (COLORED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  My  name  is  Charles  Edward 
Rudy. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August  last? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company? — A.  C.  Company. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — ^A.  I  was  bom  in  Webster  County, 
Ky.,  at  Dixon. 

Q.  Webster  County,  Ky.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist? — A.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  am  36  yenTs  old,  going  on  37. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  at  this  point  the 
record  of  tliis  soldier  us  given  by  tne  War  Department  on  p:.ge  258  of 
Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

CHARLES   E.  RUDY. 

MuBtered  in  July  14,  1898;  was  muBtered  out  as  a  seigeant  of  Company  E,  Seventh 
United  States  Volunteer  Infantry,  February  28, 1899;  cnaracter  not  of  record;  record 
dear. 

Reenlisted  April  21,  1899;  was  dischai^e^ed  as  a  private  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  May  30,  1902,  by  reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  good. 
Retained  in  service  one  month  and  ten  days  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government. 

Enlisted  August  8, 1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  an  artificer  of  Com^oiii.^  C^ 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  24, 1906. 
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By  Senator  Fokaker  : 

Q.  I  see  by  this  record  that  you  first  enlisted  in  1898. — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  WiiS  at  Moberly,  Randolph  County,  Mo.,  for  the  United  States 
Volunteers,  in  the  Seventh  Immunes. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  Spanish-American  war? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  mustered  in  July  14  and  you  were  mustered  out 
February  28,  1899?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  sergeant  of  Company  E  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Seventh  United  States  Volunteer  Regiment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  an  immune  regiment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  with  that  regiment  in  Cuba? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because 
it  did  not  go  to  Cuba. 

Q.  You  served  with  the  regiment  until  after  it  was  mustered  out? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  reenlisted  April  21,  1899,  for  the  Twenty-fifth  Infan- 
try?— A.  I  enlisted  for  the  Twenty-fifth,  yes,  sir;  and  they  assigned 
me  to  Company  C. 

Q.  You  were  mustered  out  by  reason  of  expiration  of  term  of 
enlistment.  You  were  retained  in  service  one  month  and  ten  days 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Government.  Then  you  reenlisted  August 
8,  1904,  in  the  same  company — Company  C,  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  mustered  out  without  honor  November  24, 
1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  record? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  same  place;  in  St. 
Louis. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  where  you  were  the  night  of  the  13th  and  14th  of 
August,  1906,  if  you  can,  when  the  firing  which  we  have  been  investi- 
gating occurred  at  Brownsville. — A.  i  were  sleeping  on  the  front 
porch  of  Company  C  barracks. 

Q.  On  the  iront  porch  of  Company  C  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  C  barracks.  Now,  where  were  you  ?  There 
is  a  country  road  that  goes  around  outside  of  there. — ^A.  That  is  the 
county  road  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

(The  map  was  further  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  this  shooting  commenced;  were  you 
asleep  or  awake? — A.  I  was  asleep  when  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and 
it  woKC  me  up.     I  was  sleeping  on  the  front  porch,  upstairs. 

Q.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  the  front  porch? — A.  The  porch  next  to 
the  officers'  quarters. 

Q.  Fronting  over  the  parade  ground? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  near  the 
south  end  of  the  porch. 

Q.  You  were  not,  then,  on  the  porch  looking  out  over  the  city? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  we  generally  called  that  the  back  porch. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  front  porch? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  a  shot  fired;  where  was  that  fired? — A.  It  was  fired 
in  rear  of  the  barracks;  it  seemed  to  me  like  in  town,  near  the  road 
over  there  [indicating]. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  fired  from  there? — ^A.  From  the 
soimd  of  it,  it  seemed  to  come  from  that  side. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  heard  that? — A.  It  woke  me  up,  and 
I  don't  know,  it  may  have  been  thirtjr  seconds  or  more,  and  then  I 
heard  a  great  deal  of  shooting,  then,  just  like  a  rapid  firing,  and  I 
jumped  up  and  slipped  on  my  shoes  without  any  socks,  without  any 
trousers,  and  the  sentry,  that  walked  Post  No.  2  I  taken  it  to  be  him, 
me  being  right  near  the  end  of  these. barracks,  right  there,  I  could  see 
him,  but  didiiH  know;  I  taken  it  to  be  him  from  what  he  was  holler- 
ing. He  discharged  his  piece  in  the  air  and  was  calling  the  guard. 
Then  I  came  right  out,  and  about  15  or  20  feet  from  where  I  was  sleep- 
ing at  there  is  a  door  that  goes  into  the  barracks  from  this  porch,  and 
then  there  is  one  right  opposite  toward  the  road,  and  I  goes  right 
straight  through  and  goes  to  this  door  and  looks  out  toward  the  town, 
and  I  could  see  the  flashes 

Q.  You  went  through  to  the  back  porch? — ^A.  Yes,  sir*  I  went 
through  to  the  back  porch,  to  the  door,  and  then  I  could  see  the 
flashes  of  the  shooting,  but  I  couldn't  see  anyone. 

Q.  How  far  down  the  road  immediately  outside  the  wall  was  the 
firing,  or  did  it  appear  to  be,  when  you  saw  those  flashes? — A.  When 
I  went  out  it  seemed  to  be  between  the  south  end  of  C  Company's 
quarters  and  B  Company's  quarters,  near,  kind  of,  in  that  direction 
[indicating].     It  was  between  those. 

Q.  It  was  between  those ;  but  was  it  inside  or  outside  of  the  fort  ? — 
A.  It  was  outside  of  the  fort,  because  I  couldn't  see  anyone.  It 
seemed  they  were  shooting  over  the  wall. 

Senator  Scott.  There  is  the  telegraph  office.  We  are  talking  about 
this  location,  and  I  point  that  out  to  you  so  that  you  may  have  that 
inly  our  mind. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  The  shooting,  on  this  south  end  of  C  Com- 
pany's quarters 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  line  is  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  this  is  B  Company's 
quarters,  and  they  were  next  the  wall. 

Q.  Outside  or  m? — A.  Outside;  right  up  against  the  wall. 

Q..  Right  up  against  the  wall  ? — ^A.  It  seemed  to  be  to  me. 

Q.  \^^ere  was  it  vou  saw  this  guard  discharge  his  piece? — ^A.  This 
guard  was  right  in  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  Between  B  and  C? — A.  Between  B  and  C  Companies*  quarters. 
I  could  see  him,  because  there  is  a  street  light  that  sets  in  between  B 
and  C  Companies^  quarters,  and  one  in  B,  and  I  could  see  him,  but 
couldn^t  tell  who  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  often  he  discharged  his  piece? — A.  No;  I 
don^t  know  how  often.  When  he  called  the  gumf,  I  went  right  in, 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  times  he  discharged  it. 

Q.  He  discharged  his  piece  up  in  the  air? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  up  in 
the  air,  that  way,  and  called  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  post  No.  2. 

Q.  Was  that  a  proper  or  an  unusual  thing  for  a  guard  to  do? — A. 
That  is  the  proper  thmg  for  a  guard  to  do,  for  a  sentry  on  post. 

Q.  You  sav  ne  called  the  guard,  or  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  or 
what? — A.  He  called  the  guard. 

Q.  What  is  the  cull  the  guard  makes? — ^A.  In  case  of  trouble,  or  so 
that  a  sentry  can  not  handle  it  himself,  he  discharges  his  ^vw^^^^^isnA. 
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calls  the  guard,  and  if  it  is  so  that  he  can  handle  it  himself,  he  simply 
calls  '*  Corporal  of  the  guard,  No.  2/' 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  tliis  guard  who  discharged  his  piece  shoot 
toward  the  town  or  up  in  the  air? — A.  He  shot  right  up  in  the  air. 
There  are  some  trees  in  there,  and  he  just  elevated  it  right  up. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  next  happened  ? — A.  I  went  Uy  the  door  and 
looked  out,  and  then  I  could  see  the  flashes  of  this  shooting,  and  I 
could  heiiF  voices  saying  ''Come  out,  you  black  sons  of  bitches,  and 
we  will  kill  every  one  of  you.'* 

Q.  You  heard  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? — ^A.  Then  the  call  to  arms  went,  and  I 
went  to  the  gun  rack  to  get  my  rifle,  and  it  wasn't  open,  and  so  I  asked 
somebody,  ''Where  is  tne  man  in  charge  of  quarters,"  and  some  of 
them  said,  "I  don't  know  where  he  is  — some  one  in  the  confusion 
around  there — and  they  ran  around  there  looking  for  him,  and 
couldn't  find  him;  and  by  this  time  the  commanding  oflEicer,  Major 
Penrose,  and  Lieutenant  Grier  had  got  over  there,  and  the  conmiand- 
ing  officer  was  saying,  "Why  don't  you  men  of  C  Company  fall  in  out 
here  and  get  in  line?  and  I  says,  "  What  for  to  fall  in,  for  to  stand  up 
and  get  shot?  I  haven't  got  any  rifle  to  protect  myself."  He  says, 
"Where  is  the  man  in  charge  of  quarters?"  and  I  says,  "I  don't 
know  where  he  is;"  I  says,  "They  can't  find  him  around  here." 
Then  Major  Penrose  says,  "Get  your  rifles  and  fall  in."  He  says, 
"Get  them  some  way;  bust  the  racks  open."  .  And  Lieutenant  Gner 
says,  "  Bust  the  raclcs  open."  And  right  down  the  st^ps  to  the  right, 
there  is  where  kept  our  fire  axes  and  buckets,  and  I  spoJke  to  some  one 
standing  on  the  steps,  and  I  says,  "  Go  around  and  get  one  of  those 
axes,"  and  he  got  one  of  the  nre  axes  and  came  around  the  steps, 
turned  to  the  left,  going  to  the  south,  where  I  was  sleeping  at,  the 
south  end  of  the  barracks,  the  first  rack  on  that  end  of  the  barracks; 
whoever  it  was  struck  it  liimself  first,  and  then  I  took  the  ax  out  of 
his  hand  and  broke  it  open  myself. 

Q.  You  were  the  man  who  broke  the  gun  rack  open? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  broke  the  first  gun  rack  open. 

6.  That  stood  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  stairway,  going  up? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  stairway.     I  did  that  myself. 

Q.  And  you  broke  that  open,  according  to  the  order? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  order  was  from  Lieutenant  Grier  and  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  condition  of  the  gun  racks  up  until  that  time,  if 
you  know? — A.  They  were  good;  hadn't  never  been  touched. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  quarters  that  night?— A.  Sergeant 
Brawner. 

O.  Did  you  see  him  there  that  night? — A.  I  saw  him  after  we  had 
broke  the  first  gun  rack;  he  came  around  and  I  had  my  rifle  and  was 
going  out,  and  he  said,  "I  have  unlocked  the  other  gun  racks."  I 
flays  to  him,  "Why  don't  you  tell  the  other  men,"  because  they  were 
fltai  hammering  on  them  yet. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  the  men  about  the  other  gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  After  I  got  my  rifle  out,  I  goes 
down  and  fell  in  line,  and  then  some  one  said  that  tney  didn't  have  no 
ammunition,  and  he  says,  "What  are  we  going  to  fall  out  here  for," 
and  I  says,  "I  don't  care  whether  I  have  got  any  anmiunition  or  not: 
I  am  going  to  fall  in."  We  didn't  have  anytfiing  but  the  reduced 
range  ammunition.    Then  Lieutenant  Grier  told  Sergeant  McMurray, 
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the  quartermaster-sergeant,  to  get  out  some  ammunition,  and  so  then 
he  told  me  to  go  in  and  assist  nim,  and  I  goes  in  and  gets  a  box  of 
anmiunition  and  issues  it  out. 

Q.  You  are  the  artificer  of  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  the 
artificer  of  the  company. 

Q.  I  remember  that  ne  testified  to  what  you  did. — ^A.  And  I  issued 
this  twelve  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  to  the  men. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  then  we  fell  in  line  and  marched  around,  and 
Lieutenant  Grier  taken  charge  of  the  company,  after  he  had  verified 
the  count,  and  he  marched  tnem  around  and  deployed  them  as  skir- 
mishers up  and  down  the  wall. 

Q.  How  much  ammunition  did  you  give  to  each  man? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  how  much.  I  just  issued  only  twelve  hundred  rounds  out,  and 
they  were  in  these  bandoleers,  so  that  some  men  would  take  them  and 
divide  up  with  the  others;  we  didn't  have  time 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  give  one  bandoleer  to  how  many  men? — 
A.  To  about  3  men. 

Q.  You  are  counted  off  in  fours,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when- 
ever we  start  off. 

Q.  How  many  in  a  squad? — A.  A  squad  consists  of  8  men;  that 
is,  a  corporal  and  7  privates. 

Q.  You  gave  out  enough  bandoleers  to  go  around  to  the  men  in 
ithe  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  each  man  got  some  ball  ammu- 
nition. 

Q.  You  opened  up  one  case? — ^A.  One  case,  sir;  twelve  hundred 
rounds. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time,  what  kind  of  ammunition  did  your  company 
have  that  night? — A.  We  had  the  reduced  range  ammunition,  what 
is  called  the  guard  cartridges. 

Q.  That  has  a  leaden  ball  without  any  steel  jacket  over  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  15  grains  of  powder  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  something  like 
that. 

Q.  Reduced  range  ammunition.  It  fires  how  far,  do  you  know? — 
A.  I  don't  know  how  far  it  will  shoot.  I  think,  if  ypu  want  to  aim 
at  an  object — I  have  most  forgotten  on  that,  but  I  think  if  it  is  150 
yards  off  you  have  to  raise  your  sight  to  500  yards.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive, but  1  think  that  is  it. 

Q.  Before  I  get  away  from  it,  let  me  ask  you  if  there  was  anybody 
else  sleeping  out  on  this  porch  with  you  that  night  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wnowasit? — A.  Private  George  Gray. 

Q.  He  belonged  to  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  ammunition  was  issued,  then  what  happened? — ^A. 
After  the  ammunition  was  issued,  why,  Lieutenant  Grier  took  charge 
of  the  company,  after  they  got  their  ammunition,  and  marched  it 
around  in  tne  rear  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  roll  was  called  or  the  men  were  counted, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  before  you  went  around  there? — ^A.  They 
start  eel  to  call  the  roll,  and  I  know  that  they  had  gotten  down  to  my 
name,  and  then  they  gave  me  the  order  to  assist  Sergeant  McMurray 
to  distribute  this  ammunition,  and  whether  the  roll  was  finished  or 
not,  I  don't  know,  but  when  I  came  out  and  got  in  line  then  Lieu- 
tenant Grier  counted  the  men.     He  counted  the  men,  but  whether 
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the  roll  was  finished  or  not  I  don^t  know,  for  I  was  in  the  ordnance 
room. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  the  men  were  counted  ? — A.  I  was  there 
when  Lieutenant  Grier  counted  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  that  count  was,  whether  the 
men  were  all  present  or  not  ? — A.  All  were  present  or  accounted  for. 

Q.  When  vou  went  on  guard?  I  will  not  go  over  that,  because  we 
have  been  all  over  that  so  many  times. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vour  guns  at  any  time  after  that  examined — inspected,  I 
mean?  Did  you  eo  on  guard  with  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
went  on  guard  with  the  company. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  that  night? — ^A.  I  was  stationed  that 
night  in  the  rear  of  our  company,  right  in  rear  or  near  the  north  end 
of  the  wall;  we  covered  from  that  down. 

Q.  What  post  was  that? — ^A.  From  that  until  day  I  think  we 
called  that  post,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  No.  4. 

Q.  No.  4?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  posted  there  with  you? — ^A.  There  was 
one  noncommissioned  officer  with  myself  and  two  privates  stationed 
at  that  post. 

Q.  That  made  four  of  jou'i — A.  Four  of  us. 

Q.  Were  your  guns  inspected  at  any  time? — A.  They  were 
inspected  the  next  morning,  time  it  got  light.  While  we  were  on 
guard  we  were  not  allowed  to  leave  that  post  under  any  circumstances, 
and  the  next  morning,  when  it  got  light,  the  officer  of  the  day,  who 
was  our  company  commander,  went  clown  and  inspected  every  man's 
rifle  that  was  down  there. 

Q.  That  was  Captain  Macklin? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  he  inspected  the  rifles  at  your  post? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  go  down  to  the  other  posts? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
seen  him  going  down  the  Une  to  the  other  posts. 

Q.  Did  he  find  any  guns  that  had  been  fired? — ^A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  inspection;  was  it  careful? — A.  It 
was  very  careful,  because  he  taken  the  bolt  clear  out,  so  that  he 
could  see  clear  through  it. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  find  any  dirty  guns  that  you  know  of? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  missing  ammimitioni — ^A.  No,  sir;  no  missing 
ammunition. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  had  the  ball  cartridge? — A.  At  that  time, 
when  we  were  on  post,  we  had  the  ball  cartridge. 

Q.  What  had  you  done  with  the  other  cartridges? — ^A.  We  had 
turned  them  in.  The  order  were  issued  on  the  3d  of  July,  right 
after  muster,  that  the  20  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  that  we  had  when 
we  left  Fort  Niobrara  was  to  be  turned  in  to  the  quartermaster. 

Q.  To  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  To  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant,  and  I  was  detailed  so  as  to  see  that  he  got  those  ball  car- 
tridges in. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  were  turned  in. — A.  Thev  were 
turned  in.  We  started  to  get  them  that  evening  and  we  got  them  all 
by  the  2d  of  the  month. 

Q.  All  of  them  were  turned  vn*,  and  state  whether  they  were 
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counted  as  they  were  turned  in. — ^A.  They  were  counted  as  they 
were  turned  in. 

Q.  And  checked  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  checked  up. 

Q.  And  did  your  duties  as  artificer  of  the  company  require  you  to 
assist  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  In  his  duties? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  under  his  supervision,  espe- 
y  for  doing  work  around  the  company. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  anything  about  ms  having  extra  guns  that  were 
not  issued  to  the  men,  and  where  they  were  kept? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  kept? — A.  He  had  13  nfles  that  night  in  the 
storeroom,  in  the  arm  chest;  10  in  one  and  3  in  the  other.  They  were 
screwed  down — the  tops  screwed  down  on  these  arm  chests. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  those  13  rifles  were  in  there? — A.  Because  I 
put  them  in  there  myself  and  did  the  screwing  down  of  the  tops. 

Q.  That  was  your  business  as  artificer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my 
duty  as  artificer.     I  had  all  of  the  tools  for  that  work. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  have  tools  with  which  those  screws  could 
have  been  removed? — A.  No,  sir;  none. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  were  in  there,  screwed  down,  or  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  in  there,  screwed  down. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  Because  that  was  one  of  the 
most  particular  things  that  the  company  commander  had  to  attend 
to  with  his  company — to  have  all  the  rifles  not  in  use  in  the  arm 
chest  and  screwed  down  properly. 

Q.  Where  were  all  the  otner  rifles  kept  ordinarily  that  were  not 
in  the  army  chest? — A.  Those  in  use  were  kept  in  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  So  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  rifles  that  you  had,  13  were 
in  thcvse  chests? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  others  should  have  been  in  the  gun  racks,  except 

A.  Except  the  ones  that  were  off  in  competition.  Lieutenant  Hay 
and  Sergeant  Turner  had  another. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Hay  was  off  on  competition,  and  Sergeant  Tiuner 
also? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ^rgeant  William  Turner. 

Q.  Each  of  these  men  had  a  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  each  a 
rifle. 

S.  So  that  you  had  13  in  the  arm  chests  and  the  2  in  their  hands 
e  15.  Now,  do  vou  know  how  many  rifles  you  had  altogether?— 
A.  We  had  70. 

Q.  You  had  70  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  leave  55  rifles  to  account  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  went  on  guard  from  your  company 
that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that? — A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  guard  detail. 

Q.  But  there  were  55  rifles  which  ought  to  be  accounted  for  as  out- 
side?— A.  Supposed  to  be;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  rifles  supposed  to  be  in  those  boxes  that 
night  or  any  time  afterwards? — A.  I  saw  those  rifles  in  that  box,  I 
thmk  the  next  day  or  the  day  following;  I  don't  know  which. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  required  to  open  the  boxes  to 
inspect  the  rifles,  or  anything  like  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily. 

Q.  Were  they  inspected  at  all  by  the  officers? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Those 
in  the  arm  chests? 

Q.  Yes. — A,  No,  sir;  not  as  I  know  oi% 
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Q.  But  you  put  them  in  there?     A.  I  put  them  in  there. 
Q.  And  you  nad  the  only  tools  which  were  supposed  to  be  about 
there  with  which  they  could  be  opened? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  your  tools? — A.  In  a  tool  chest. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  Sitting  right  in  the  hall,  in  the  front  hall, 
coming  from  the  parade  grounds.  Two  tool  chests,  ftunished  by  the 
quartermaster's  department,  fimiished  with  locks  and  keys. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Was  that  locked  or  open? — ^A.  Locked  at  all  times,  for  I  was 
resjponsible  for  those  tools  and  wouldn't  allow  anyone  to  go  in  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  lock  did  that  chest  have  on  it?^ — ^A.  A  Yale 
lock. 

Q.  Who  carried  the  key? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  out  of  your  possession  at  any  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  only 
the  time  that  I  would  be  m  the  hospital  sick,  and  then  I  would  turn 
it  over  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  That  would  be  Sergeant  ifcMurray? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  night  you  had  the  key  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  evidence  at  all  or  that  tool  chest  being  broken 
open  that  night  ? — ^A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Were  you  in  Matamoros  while  you  were  down  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  there  is  a  Mexican  gar- 
rison over  there — a  garrison  of  Mexican  soldiers? — ^A.  There  is  one 
ri^ht  across  the  river;  just  opposite  the  administration  building, 
land  of. 

Q.  Pretty  nearly  opposite  our  administration  building? — A.  Our 
administration  building  in  the  post  at  this  point,  and  it  was  across  the 
river,  kind  of,  setting  more  easterly. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  river  at  that  point  ? — A.  I  suppose  a  couple  of 
himdred  yards. 

Q.  A  couple  of  himdred  yards? — A.  That  is  our  estimate;  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Is  it  deep  or  shallow  there? — A.  It  is  deep.  They  told  me  the 
channel  along  there  ranged,  at  the  time  we  were  there,  from  35  to  40 
feet  deep. 

Q.  Does  the  tide  come  up  that  far? — ^A.  I  don^t  know  whether  it 
does  or  not,  but  they  had  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  it  had  overflowed 
the  lower  Lnd  there. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  this  Mexican  garrison?  Have  they  got  a  fort 
there  like  we  have? — A.  They  have  a  fort  there,  but  the  barracks 
are  situated  in  the  town.  There  is  a  kind  of  a  little  town,  and  a  street- 
car station,  and  a  lot  of  other  places.  You  could  hardly  tell  the 
Mexican  barracks  until  you  went  by.  It  looks  like  any  other  store 
building  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  many  troops  they  kept  there? — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  kept  infantry  and  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  kept  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 
there.     I  have  seen  all  three  there,  and  that  is  what  I  understood. 

(X  Did  they  visit  on  your  side  the  same  as  you  did  on  their  aide? — 
A.  I  have  seen  some  oi  them.  They  visited  in  the  nost  and  in  the" 
town,  and  we  would  go  over  tViere  aiid  V\s\\,\}^^T£vm\kv^\*Qr«Ti, 
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Q.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  them  to  be  over  on  our  side? — A. 
No,  sir;  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  As  it  was  for  some  of  our  men  tobe  over  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

At  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m.,  Senator  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present:  Senators  Scott,  Foraker,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHABLES  EDWABD  BXJDY  (COLOBED)— Continued. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  were  examined  by  Colonel  Lovering,  were  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  September? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  him  all  you  knew  about  this  affair? — A.  I 
stated  to  him  just  what  he  told  me  to  answer.  He  told  me  to  answer 
nothing  only  what  he  asked  me. 

Q.  And  who  was  it,  you  say,  was  sleeping  with  you  on  the  porch? — 
A.  Private  George  Gray. 

Q.  Did  you  start  to  tell  Colonel  Lovering  something  about  seeing 
the  shooting — what  you  have  stated  here?— A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  ask 
me  about  that.  He  asked  me  who  was  the  first  man  I  seen  when  I 
woke  up.     I  told  him  Private  George  Gray. 

O.  Did  you  tell  him  anything  about  havmg  seen  the  sentry  there? — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  ask  me  tnat. 

Q.  There  are  two  Grays;  which  one  was  this? — ^A.  This  is  George 
Gray.     The  other  was  Joseph  Gray. 

Senator  Warner.  I  would  Uke  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
point  the  testimony  of  this  witness,  Charles  E.  Rudy,  as  foimd  at  page 
123  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  headed  "Artificer  Charles  A.  Rudy." 
The  name  should  be  "Charles  E.  Rudy,''  as  I  understand. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  Charles  E.  Kudy. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  wish  the  testimony  on  page  133  of  Charles 
A.  Rudy  to  be  inserted  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  the  testimony 
of  this  witness,  Charles  E.  Rudy? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

The  testimony  referred  to  is  here  inserted  in  the  record  in  full  as 
follows: 

Artificer  Charles  A,  [E.]  Rudy,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  shooting  commenced  on  August  13? — A.  I  was  sleeping 
at  Brownsville,  Tex. — sleeping  on  the  front  porch  of  the  quarters  uptairs.  As  near 
as  I  can  say,  12  o'clock — as  I  can  think.  I  was  awakened  by  a  shot  in  the  rear  of  the 
quarters,  toward  Brownsville,  in  the  street.  When  it  went  on,  I  jumped  up  out  of  my 
bed  and  started  in  the  quarters;  had  to  go  down  into  the  quarters. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  man  that  you  saw? — A.  Private  George  Gray;  he  was  sleeping 
out  on  the  porch  with  me. 

Q.  Anybody  ever  abuse  you  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  man  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  been  abused  in  Brownsville? — A.  No  man 
ever  told  me  personally. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  sentry  you  saw? — A.  I  don't  know 

I)ositive  whether  it  was  this  man,  what  liis  name  were,  but  I  have 
earned  since  then  that  it  was  Howell;  but  as  I  didn't  do  guard 
duty  I  don't  know  who  he  were,  no  more  than  what  they  told  me, 
that  it  was  Howell. 

Q.  Howard? — A.  Howard;  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  his  given  name,  do  you  know? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
He  belonged  to  D  Company  or  B  Company.  He  didn't  belong  to 
my  company. 

Q.  Wnere  was  he  when  you  saw  him? — A.  When  I  saw  him  he 
were — this  is  the  first  barracks  and  here  was  the  walkway;  it  comes 
right  this  way,  and  this  walkway  comes  right  along  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  I  think  vou  are  possiblv  in  error  as  to  that,  because  the  front 
of  the  barracks  is  toward  the  parade  ground. — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am 
mistaken.     It  was  over  here  on  the  other  side  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Between  barracks  B  and  C  ? — A.  Between  B  and  C. 

Q.  And  on  the  sidewalk  near  the  front? — ^A.  Near  the  sidewalk 
there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  was  in  plain  view  of  the  wall  back  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  by  there  being  a  lamp  in  front  of  these  quarters,  and  those 
quarters  [mdicating],  the  reflection  from  the  hght  gave  me  a  show 
to  distinguish  that  it  was  a  man. 

Q.  That  is,  the  reflection  from  the  lamp  in  front  of  B  quarters  and 
C  quarters? — ^A.  From  both  in  front  of  B  and  C;  I  could  see  that  by 
looking  right  over  the  post,  right  where  I  was  at.  I  looked  right 
down. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  you  were  at  the  south  end  of  the  porch,  you 
mean  you  were  at  the  end  of  the  porch  next  to  B  barracks?— A. 
Nearest  to  B  barracks;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  woke  up,  what  was  the  first  thing  you  did? — ^A.  The 
first  thing  I  did  after  the  first  shot,  it  woke  me  up,  and  then  when  I 
heard  the  shooting  in  general,  the  wav  it  was,  then  I  jmnped  out  of 
my  bed  and  put  on  my  trousers,  my  shoes  without  any  socks,  and  no 
blouse,  and  bareheaded,  and  I  looked  out  and  saw  the  sentry — I  taken 
it  to  be  a  sentry — and  he  had  discharged  his  piece  and  called,  **  Guard 
No.  2." 

Q.  You  went  out  and  looked  over? — ^A.  Yes,  sir-  I  was  already 
out  there,  and  I  just  looked  over;  and  then  I  went  through  the  door 
and  walked  across  and  through  the  door  opposite  to  tms,  next  to 
this  wall,  and  looked  out,  and  I  could  see  the  flashes  from  the  rifles  or 
whatever  arms  they  were  using.  I  couldn't  see  anyone,  but  it  was 
in  this  road. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  were  dressed? — ^A.  I  had  dressed  that 
much  that  I  had  put  on  my  trousers,  and  I  was  in  my  undershirt, 
and  nothing  on  but  my  shoes — no  socks — and  I  was  bareheaded. 
And  then  I  could  hear  the  men  talking  and  see  the  shooting  and 
hear  what  they  said. 

O.  The  shooting  was  in  plain  view  of  you? — A.  It  was  just  outside 
of  the  wall.     I  could  see  the  flashes,  but  I  coiddn't  see  who  it  were. 

S.  About  how  many  feet  was  that  away? — A.  I  suppose  from  the 
,  from  the  barracks  from  where  I  was  standing  at,  it  was  about 
35  yards;  between  35  and  50  yards.     I  don't  Imow.     That  would 
juat  be  estimating,  as  fax  as  1  co\iLd  \ft\IL, 
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Q.  That  was  from  where  you  were? — A.  From  the  porch,  looking 
right  over  on  this  wall. 

Q.  But  the  barracks  was  how  far  from  the  wall? — A.  I  should 
suppose  it  was  between  35  and  40  yards  from  the  wall. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  that  far? — A.  I  think  it  would  be; 
that  is  mj^  estimation;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  am  not  particular  about  that,  of  course. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  this  shooting  after  the  first  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

a.  About  how  many  parties  were  engaged  in  that  shooting? — A.  I 
dnH  say.  From  the  flashes  of  the  m-ing  from  these  arms  that 
they  had  out  there  it  looked  to  me  like  about  20  or  30,  probably 
more.  I  couldn't  t^U.  They  all  didtf  t  fire  at  once,  probably.  I 
couldn't  tell,  as  though  it  was  one  single  volley,  but  it  was  different; 
more  like  a  *'fire  at  will." 

Q.  Yes.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear,  altogether? — A.  I 
couldn't  say.  As  far  as  how  many  I  heard  altogether,  it  could  have 
been  75  or  100,  or  it  could  have  oeen  150,  so  far  as  the  way  it  was 
firing;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  count. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Major  Penrose  when  you  went  down,  when  you 
said  you  could  not  get  your  gun  and  were  not  going  out  to  be  shot 
without  arms,  that  the  men  were  right  there  behind  that  wall?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  your  first  sergeant  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anyone  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  tell  any  one  of 
them,  only  in  the  affidavit,  where  I  had  seen  them,  after  that.  I 
supposed  that  everybodv  knew  where  they  were,  after  that;  they 
were  in  the  quarters,  and  they  must  have  been  out  in  that  road. 

Q.  Where  did  you  make  the  affidavit  afterwards  to  that  effect? — 
A.  I  made  the  affidavit  to  that  effect  at  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  representative  of  the  Constitution  League  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  that  was  before  Captain  Lyon,  the  affidavit  as  to  me,  as 
to  what  I  saw  when  I  went  through  the  barracks.  I  made  that 
before  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  You  made  that  before  Captain  Lyon? — A.  Captain  Lyon. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  at  page  512  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  flash  of  the  guns  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  this  cry  that  you  have  spoken  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  persons  scouted  that? — A.  Well,  it  seemed  to  me 
it  came  from  as  many  voices  as  to  me  it  would  be  as  many  as  12;  I 
suppose  12  or  13  or  14,  from  the  way  they  were  hollering. 

Q.  What  did  they  say? — A.  Thev  says,  "Come  out,  all  you  black 
nigger  sons  of  bitches  and  we  will  kill  every  one  of  you.'' 

Q.  That  was  the  lan^age  you  heara  then?— A.  That  was  the 
language  I  heard  from  this  party  that  were  doing  the  firing;  that  is,  I 
supposed  it  was. 

Q.  And  there  were  several  parties  shouting  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
several. 

Q.  And  vou  did  not  tell  Major  Penrose  anything  of  it,  or  your 
sergeant,  that  those  men  were  right  out  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they 
never  asked  me  anything  about  it.  The  only  one  I  tola  anything 
about  it  was  Captain  Lyon  in  my  statement  there. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  heard  that;  just  after  the  firing  or  before 
the  firing? — A.  The  firing  were  going  on  then. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  And  in  what  direction  were  they  firing? — ^A.  From  where  I  were 
standing  at  it  seemed  like  the  firing  was  kind  of  obliquely,  toward  B 
Company's  quarters,  from  the  flashes  from  the  ffuns.  I  couldn't  tell, 
but  it  seemed  like  it  was  obliquely  toward  B  Company's  quarters. 

Q.  And  from  your  examination  I  understand  you  to  say  it  seemed 
to  be  right  up  near  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  near  the  wall.  I  couldn't 
say  just  where,  but  they  were  in  that  road. 

Q.  Firing  toward  the  barracks  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  toward  the  barracks. 

Q.  How  were  their  guns  elevated? — A.  It  seems  as  though  they 
were  elevated  so  as  to  try  to  shoot  in  the  dormitory  where  we  slept — 
the  second  story. 

Q.  That  was  a  two-story  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long?—  A.  I  don't  know  how  long  the  buildings  are. 
I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  pretty  poor  marksman  that  couldn't  hit  it,  would 
it  not?— A.  To  hit  that ?^ 

Q.  Yes. — A.  To  be  a  pretty  poor  marksman,  a  man  could  have  hit 
the  building  all  right  enough,  but  at  the  time  he  may  have  been  trying 
to  take  shelter  for  himself,  and  then  he  might  have  missed  the  build- 
ings, because  they  weren't  very  high. 

Q.  Might  have  missed  the  buildings — overshot? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
over  the  wall,  and  taking  shelter  for  himself  he  might  have  overshot 
the  buildings. 

Q.  Were  the  men  lying  down  or  standing  up? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  saw  the  flash  of  the  guns? — A.  ^es,  sir. 

O.  From  the  flash  of  the  guns,  could  3^ou  not  distinguish  the  forms 
of  tlie  men  behind  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  distinguish  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No,  sir; 
there  could  have  been  100  men  along  that  wall,  and  if  thev  had  been 
up  against  the  wall  I  couldn't  have  seen  nary  a  man;  and  then  they 
could  hp,ve  been  shooting  directly  against  the  barracks,  and  I  could 
have  only  seen  the  muzzles  of  the  pieces  from  which  they  were  shoot- 
ing. It  appeared  to  me  like  they  were  shooting  directly  obUquely 
toward  B  Company's  quarters. 

Q.  Obliquely  toward  B  Company's  quarters,  or  from  B  Company's 
quarters? — A.  Toward  B  Company's  quarters. 

Q.  Were  they  behind  the  wall  in  rear  of  C  Company's  quarters? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  outside  of  the  wall,  in  this  road,  near  the  south  end  of  C 
Company's  quarters,  and  between  C  and  B  Companies'  quarters. 
That  would  make  them  shoot  in  an  obliquely  direction,  this  way, 
coming  down  just  like  the  first  ^*0"  in  this  word  on  the  map;  in  that 
direction  (indicating  on  map). 

Q.  As  though  they  were  standing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wall — 
about  this  point  here? — A.  Here  [indicating].  This  is  the  end  of 
C  company's  quarters. 

Q.  xes. — A.  They  were  standing  from  there,  from  like  there,  could 
have  come  up  to  that,  and  then  the  nring  were  ooliquely  this  way. 

Q.  So  that  their  right  would  come  down  about  to  this  alley  between 
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Elizabeth  street  and  Washington  street? — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  names  of  the  streets.     I  don't  know  one  street  from  another. 

Q.  EKzabeth  street  is  that  one  that  runs  into  the  gate. — A.  That 
is  the  one  I  called  the  main  street. 

Q.  And  there  is  Adams  street  [indicating]. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  an  alley  between  Elizabeth  street  and  Washington 
street. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  firing  would  seem  to  extend  down  to  about  the 
mouth  of  the  alley  between  those  two  streets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  they  fij*e  while  you  were  looking  at  them 
there? — A.  I  couldn't  say  the  exact  number.  It  may  have  been  a 
hundred. 

S.  You  say  that  it  may  have  been  a  hundred? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
d  have  been  75  or  a  hundred,  from  the  way  they  were  firing.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  count  them. 

Q.  Ajid  then  you  went  back  and  went  downstairs? — A.  I  came 
back,  and  then  the  call  to  arms  went,  and  I  went  to  get  my  rifle  out 
of  the  rack,  and  I  couldn't  get  the  gun  rack  open.  It  was  locked.  I 
couldn't  find  the  man  in  charge  of  q^uarters. 

Q.  You  knew  who  the  man  was  m  charge  of  quarters? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  knew  who  he  was — Sergeant  Brawner,  of  C  Company. 

Q.  Vou  knew  where  he  slept? — A.  He  slept  in  the  same  end  that 
I  did,  over  on  the  other  side.  I  asked,  *' Where  is  the  man  in  charge 
of  quarters,"  and  somebody  said,  *'I  don't  know  where  he  is,"  and 
some  one  said,  '*Ilo  said  he  wouldn't  unlock  the  racks  unless  he  got 
an  order  from  the  first  sergeant,"  and  I  said,  **The  call  to  anns  has 
gone,"  and  T  says,  *'he  ought  to  unlock  them."  So  the  acting  first 
sergeant.  Sergeant  Harley,  were  down  hollering  for  the  men  to  fall 
in,  and  I  starts  down  the  steps  and  I  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
and  Major  Penrose,  the  conmianding  officer,  were  there,  and  Lieu- 


tenant (irier,  and  Major  Penrose  says^  *'Wliy  don't  you  men  of  C 
Company  fall  in?"  and  I  says,  ** What  is  the  use  of  falling  in  when  I 
have  nothing  to  protect  myself;  I  have  no  rifle,  and  to  fall  in  and 
get  shot,"  and  he  says,  "Where  is  the  man  in  charge  of  quarters?" 
and  I  says,  "I  don't  know  where  he  is;  I  can't  find  him."  He  says, 
'*Get  your  rifles  and  fall  in,"  and  I  says,  **How  can  we  get  them 
when  the  racks  ain't  unlocked,"  and  he  says,  '*  Well,  get  them  some 
way,  if  you  have  to  break  the  racks  open;"  and  Lieutenant  Grier,  he 
*sa3^s,  *'6ust  the  racks  open  and  fall  in;"  and  some  one  was  standing 
on  the  stairs  at  the  door;  some  one  was  standing  there  at  the  left, 
and  I  says,  "Go  round  and  get  one  of  those  fire  axes." 

Q.  I  h  ve  not  t  sked  you  i;nytliing  nbout  th:it. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  simply  j  sked  you  where  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters 
slent. — A.  He  slept  in  the  south  end. 

Q.  Th.  t  is  wh  t  I  wanted  to  get,  to  s -ve  time. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  took  some  minutes A.  Well,  I  suppose — ^ 

Q.  For  them  to  fire  those  75  or  100  shots,  whoever  was  doing  it,  and 
then  you  went  b.xk? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 

Q.  The  c.Jl  to  arn.s,  you  knew  t;s  a  soldier,  wus  an  order? — A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  For  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  to  open  the  racks? — A.  Ye«, 
sir;  that  w.  s  lu  order.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  order  to  the  man  in 
charge  of  quarters  that  when  the  call  to  arms  goes  for  him  to  open  the 
racks. 
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Q.  Yes;  and  you  got  an  ax  and  broke  open  the  first  rack? — A.  I 
assisted  in  breaking  open  the  first  rack. 

Q.  How  long  did  tnat  take  you?— A.  It  took  me  about  a  half  a 
minute,  or  something  like  that,  to  take  a  fire  ax  and  stick  it  in  that 
steeple  there,  and  you  can  pull  that  steeple  out  [indicating  on  gun 
rack]. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  did? — A.  After  they  were  hammering,  the 
men  that  got  the  ax  went  to  hammering  on  it  and  broke  the  lock 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  wasn't  no  good,  and  I  taken  the  ax  and  stuck 
it  in  that  steeple  and  pries  the  steeple  out  where  that  lock  is  in  there, 
right  now.     my  rifle  were  in  that  rack. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  a  fire  ax  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  a  fire  ax  made? — A.  A  fire  ax  is  made  just  like  any 
other  ax,  only  the  head  of  it  has  a  spike  on  it,  like  a  pick,  on  the  head 
of  it. 

Q.  And  you  inserted  that  spike  in  the  staple? — A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Inserted  the  end  of  the  spike  right  in  here  [indicating  on  gun 
rack],  and  you  pried  it  right  open? — A.^Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  was  it  he  said  he  inserted  there? 

Senator  Warner.  The  spike  on  the  head  of  the  fire  ax. 

The  Witness.  Supposed  to  be  the  head  of  the  fire  ax. 

{  By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Then  you  heard  Sergeant  Brawner  tell  them  that  he  had  opened 
all  the  other  racks? — ^A.  He  came  around  and  he  says,  '*What  are 
thev  doing  hammering  there?  I  have  opened  all  the  other  gun 
racKs.'^  I  said,  ''Why  don't  you  tell  them  so;  they  are  still  hammer- 
ing there." 

<Q.  When  you  opened  this  rack,  you  passed  the  ax  to  some  one 
else  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  I  don't  know.  It  was  dark  up  there,  and 
I  couldn't  distinguish  one  from  another;  but  I  got  a. rifle  there  and 
went  down. 

Q.  So  that  this  ax  was  passed  around  this  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  gun  rack  was  so  constructed  that  you  could  insert  the 
point  on  the  head  of  that  ax,  as  you  have  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  head  of  that  fire  ax  in  the  staple  and  pull  it  out  and  open 
it  inside  of  half  a  minute  I — A.  Why,  yes,  sir;  arter  it  had  been  beat 
on.  They  had  beaten  it  down.  You  couldn't  do  it  just  now  with 
that.  You  couldn't  take  one  right  now  and  do  it;  but  if  that  was 
beat  down  and  knocked  up,  one  end  of  it  would  probably  have  been 
broke,  and  then  you  could  stick  that  spike  in  there  and  break  it  ofiF 
easy. 

Q.  Suppose  it  should  appear  that  those  staples  had  been  pulled 
out? — ^A.  That's  all  right.  They  are  bradded  on  the  other  side,  and 
you  could  bust,  the  heads  off  en  them. 

Q.  Was  the  staple  you  pulled  broken  before  you  pulled  it? — A.  I 
don't  know;  I  couldn't  telL     I  couldn't  tell;  it  was  night. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  staple  was  broken  it  would  be  possible  for 
you  to  pull  it  with  a  fire  ax?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  possible  if  it 
was  broken  on  the  far  side.     You  could  pull  it  through  that  hole  easy. 

Q.  Would  there  be  anything  then  for  you  to  get  a  leverage  on?— 
A.  Sir? 

Q,  If  the  staple  was  broken  there  would  be  nothing  for  you  to 
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get  a  leverage  on  to  pull  the  staple,  would  there? — A.  If  the  staple 
was  completely  broken,  you  couldn't  get  it  open  down  so  that  it 
would  rest  against  this,  say;  but  if  it  was  bent  down  and  bent  up 
you  could;  but  if  it  was  bent  down  you  would  have  to  knock  it  up 
so  that  you  could  get  it  in  there. 

Q.  That  is,  where  it  was  simply  bent? — ^A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  it  was  broken? — A.  If  it  was  broken  you  couldn't  get 
the  lock  out  of  it ;  if  it  was  broken  on  one  side  and  then  the  lock  in 
that,  you  couldn't  get  the  lock  out  of  it  until  it  was  straightened  up. 

Q.  Straightened  up  with  the  end  of  a  fire  ax? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  you 
could  knocK  it  up  and  open  it  up. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  to  whom  you  handed  the  ax  next? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  know;  there  was  so  many  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  hand  the  ax  to  the  man  with  reference  to  the 
remark  made  to  you  by  Sergeant  Brawner  that  the  other  racks  were 
open?  That  was  when  you  were  opening  it,  was  it  not? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
this  rack  was  open,  and  I  had  a  rifle,  and  some  one  else  was  hammering; 
and  he  says,  ''What  are  they  hammering  on?*'  and  I  said,  ''Thev  are 
trying  to  open  the  racks;"  and  he  says,  ''Why,  they  are  unlocKed," 
and  I  says, ''Why  don't  you  tell  them,  then — they  are  still  trying  to 
open  them?" 

Q.  There  was  a  light  there? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  in  the  dark. 

Q.  It  was  dark? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  couldn't  discern  anyone,  but 
you  could  see  how  to  beat  on  this  rack. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  why  it  was 
that  he  did  not  tell  theai  that  he  had  opened  the  gun  racks  after  the 
call  to  arms  had  been  sounded? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  reply  did  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  make  to 
you  about  that? — A.  I  didn't  say  anything  to  him  about  that.  I 
was  informed  by  some  one  that  ne  said  he  would  not  open  the  gun 
racks;  that  he  wanted  an  order  from  the  sergeant. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  a  different  time  now. — A.  He  never 
said  anything  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  reply  to  you  when  you  said,  "Why  don't  you 
tell  them  that  you  have  opened  the  gun  racks?" — A.  He  never  made 
no  reply  at  all.  He  says,  "  I  have  opened  the  gun  racks,"  and  I  says, 
"Why  don't  you  tell  them?" 

Q.  Did  he  know  that  you  had  at  that  time  opened  your  gun  rack? — 
A.   Yes,  sir;  he  knew  that. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  why  you  had  broken  it  open? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  why  he  had  not  opened  the  gun  racks  there? — 
A.  How  is  that  ? 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  why  he  had  not  opened  the  gun  racks? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  ask  him  that  at  all. 

6.  All  that  you  know  about  his  reason  for  not  opening  the  gun 
racks  is  what  some  one  told  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  a  thing  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  know  what 
I  was  told. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  quartera  to  open  the 
^un  racks  after  the  call  to  arms  is  sounded? — ^A.  x  es,  sir;  that  is  his 
duty. 
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Q.  That  is  an  order  without  any  order  from  anyone  else? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  men  were  present  there  that  night  t — A. 
They  were  all  reported  present  or  accounted  for. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  should  have  been? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  know  how  many  there  should  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  your  company  were  on  guard? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  how  many  were  absent  without  leave  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  now  many  were  in  the  hospital? — A.  No,  sir. 

Sent^tor  Foraker.  You  mean  how  many  were  absent  with  leave? 

Senator  Warner.  With  or  without. 

The  Witness.  With  leave?  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that. 

Bv  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Or  absent  with  leave? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Why  do  you  siy  they  were  all  present  or  accounted  for? — A. 
Thut  Wc  s  the  report  turned  over  to  the  officer  in  charge,  and  also  to 
the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Who  turned  it  over? — A.  The  acting  first  sergeant  turned  it 
over  to  Lieuteni  nt  Grier,  and  Lieu  tern  nt  Grier  counted  the  men  and 
made  the  report  to  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  The  serge:  nt  ci  lied  the  roll?— A.  He  started  to  call  the  roll 
when  I  w.  s  there,  but  whether  he  finished  it  or  not  I  don't  know, 
beci  use  I  hiA  orders 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  there  when  he  finished  the  roll  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  report  he  made  to  the  officer,  then?— A. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  finished  calling  the  roll  or  not. 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question,  now.  You  do  not  know  what  report 
he  made  to  the  officer,  you  not  being  there? — A.  Not  being  tnere 
when  he  finished  calling  the  roll  ? 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  report  he  made  to  the  officer? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  c'on't  know  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know 

Senator  Fora  ker.  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly. 

The  Witness.  But  wh  en  I  came  out  I  heard  him  report  to  the  officer 
that  they  were  all  present  and  accounted  for;  but  whether  he  finished 
calling  the  roll  or  not  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  caijie  ou^  from  where? — A.  Out  of  the  ordnance  room. 

Q.  Wha J  did  you  go  in  the  ordnance  room  for?— A.  To  get  a  box 
of  amnr.uniLion. 

Q.  And  then  after  that  the  roll  was  called  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Grier  counted  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Lieutenant 
Grier  counted  them. 

Q.  Why? — A.  I  don't  know;  it  may  have  been  an  order  from  the 
oommandinff  officer.     All  I  know  is  he  counted  them. 

Q.  Was  there  not  somewhat  of  a  hurry  there  when  that  firing  was 
going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  don't  know;  he  may  have  gotten  that 
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order  from  the  commanding  officer.  I  don't  know  why  he  did  it.  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  Is  not  that  something  very  unusual  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  sergeant  calls  the  names  and  reports  all  present  or 
accounted  for,  for  the  officer  to  go  along  and  count  the  men? — A.  No, 
sir;  it  is  not  very  unusual.  An  officer  generally  uses  his  own  dis- 
cretion. 

Q.  Is  it  not  unusual,  I  ask  you  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  seen  it  done  on 
insnection  and  everything  else. 

Q.  You  issued  1,200  rounds  of  ammunition  there  that  night? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  men  got  more  and  some  got  less? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
guess  they  did. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  each  man  got,  or  what  one  man  got  and  what 
another  man  got,  you  do  not  know  ? — A. .  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  tooK  that  out  and  issued  it? — ^A.  I  issued  the  1,200  rounds 
out  of  one  box  of  ammunition. 

Q.  1 ,200  rounds  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  issued  all  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  issued  all  of  it;  I  taken  the 
last  bandolier  myself  and  divided  it  with  some  one  in  line. 

Q.  When  you  heard  this  shooting  that  night  I  presume  you  thought 
that  the  citizens  were  attacking  the  fort? — A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  And  firing  in  the  direction  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  75  or  100  shots  while  you  were  standing  up  there, 
as  I  understood  you? — A.  There  might  have  been  that  many  or 
there  might  have  been  more ;  I  couldrrt  say. 

Q.  I  am  just  asking  you  what  you  said. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  next  morning  you  made  an  examination  to  see  how 
many  bullets  had  struck  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  to  make  an 
examination? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q    Nothing  of  that  kind  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  It  was  not  my  duty. 

Q.  You  knew  the  next  day  that  it  was  charged  that  the  soldiers 
had  shot  up  the  town  of  Brownsville? — A.  I  read  it  in  a  Brownsville 
paper. 

Q.  You  knew  that  that  was  reported  or  charged? — ^A.  That  is  what 
I  read  read  in  the  paper. 

Q.  And  your  men  talked  about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Didn  t  you  tell  them  that  you  saw  the  direction  that  these 

flashes  came  from,  and  that  the  fifing  was  at  the  fort  instead  of 

A.  We  talked  that  among  ourselves,  m  general,  and  not  a  day  passed 
until  we  were  discharged  that  we  didn't  nave  that  conversation  about 
the  shooting. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  any  of  the  men,  or  the  men  to  you,  "Let  us 
examine  and  see  where  the  bullets  struck?*' — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  good  evidence  that  it  was  not  your  men, 
would  it  not? — A.  Well,  that  were  not  my  business.  I  could  not 
have  taken  that  upon  my^^elf .  That  is  a  commissioned  officer's  busi- 
ness and  not  the  business  of  an  enlisted  man. 

Q.  There  was  a  porch  on  the  side  of  the  barracks  next  to  the  wall, 
was  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  go  out  on  that  porch? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  could  walk  along  and  see  if  any  bullets  had  struck  the 
barracks  there  between  the  porch  and  the  top — was  there  a  top  to  the 
porch,  a  covering? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  our  porch  we  could  have  seen  it. 

Q.  You  never  thought  of  going  and  looking  there  ? — A.  I  never  seen 
any  and  never  lookea  for  any. 

Q.  You  knew  also  that  it  was  reported  that  shells  and  other  Evi- 
dences had  been  found;  that  it  w^as  claimed  that  ammunition  such 
as  you  used  for  your  guns  was  found  down  in  Brownsville  where  the 
shooting  had  been  done,  did  you  not? — A.  I  knew  it. 

Q.  You  knew  that  it  was  so  charged,  I  say? — ^A.  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  guns  were  in  the  gun  racks  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  how  many  were  in  the  gun  racks,  for  I  didn't  keep  account 
of  how  many  was  in  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  When  the  gun  racks  were  opened  I  suppose  men  took  their 
guns  promiscuously? — A.  Men  took  any  guns  they  could  get  their 
nands  on  after  the  gim  racks  were  opened,  because  you  couldn't 
tell  one  rifle  from  another. 

Q.  What  condition  were  those  guns  in? — A.  Afterwards — the  next 
morning — some  of  them  had  the  sight  leafs  broke  off,  and  some  of 
them  had  that  lower  band  choj)ped  up,  and  some  had  that  protector 
from  where  the  barrel  gets  hot  m  shooting,  some  of  them  were  split 
and  pieces  knocked  off  of  them. 

Q.  About  how  many  guns  were  damaged  and  battered  up  in  that 
way? — ^A.  About  five  or  six  in  C  Company.  I  think  there  were  two 
that  had  the  sight  leafs  knocked  completely  off. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  a  sight  leaf,  show  me  what  you  mean? — ^A. 
This  is  the  sight  leaf  [indicatmg  on  rifle].  This  was  chopped  com- 
pletely off. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  get  the  elevation  by? — A.  Yes,  sir;  what 
you  get  the  elevation  by. 

Q.  By  the  sight  leaf? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  there  had  been  trouble  between  some  of  your 
men  and  the  citizens  there  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  only 
heard  it;  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? — A.  I  heard  talking  in  the  quarters  that 
one  man  had  got  knocked  down  by  some  man  Tate  there  with  the 
butt  of  a  six-shooter,  and  another  one,  named  Private  Reid,  had  got 
shoved  off  into  the  Rio  Grande;  but  they  never  told  me  personally 
whether  it  did  occur  or  not. 

O.  And  you  also  knew  that  it  was  charged  that  the  evening  of  the 
12th  or  of  the  13th,  rather,  someone  had  attacked  a  woman  there — 
made  an  assault  ? — A.  That  order  was  given  to  us  by  the  acting  first 
sergeant. 

Q.  What  order? — A.  That  all  men  that  were  on  pass — free  passes — 
their  passes  were  revoked,  and  everyone  should  be  in  quarters,  in  the 
barracks  or  on  the  reservation  at  8  o'clock 

Q.  What  did  that  have  to  do  with  that  assault  upon  a  woman? — A. 
(Continuing)  and  I  asked  what  for,  and  he  explained  it  to  the  com- 
pany that  it  had  been  reported  to  the  commanding  officer  that  some 
soldier  had  pulled  some  white  woman's  hair  out  there,  or  attempted 
to,  or  something,  and  that  the  citizens  were  very  indignant  over  it, 
and  so  he  w^anted  to  get  them  all  in  to  avoid  trouble. 

Q.  And  when  you  heard  this  shooting  did  not  it  occur  to  you  that 
it  was  caused  by  that  difficulty '^ — k.  "WVvevi  \  V^^t^l  V\n\%  %\\aoting  I 
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was  compelled  to  believe  that  the  citizens  had  got  up  to  the  pitch  of 
indignity  and  wanted  to  revenge  theirselves. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  kill  the  garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet,  knowing  that,  you  never  said  a  word  to  the  conunand- 
ing  officer  or  Lieutenant  Grier? — A.  He  never  asked  me. 

Q.   (Continuing.)  Or  to  your  first  sergeant  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  been  a  solcDer? — A.  About  six  years,  I 
guess. 

Q.  And  as  a  soldier  if  you  saw  an  enemy  lurking  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  your  troops,  you  would  not  think  it  your  duty  to  report  it? — 
A.  That  would  have  been  my  duty,  if  there  hadn't  been  any  occur- 
rence, but  after  the  occurrence,  it  is  not  my  duty  to  seek  around  to 
find  out  what  had  occurred  the  day  previous. 

Q.  I  (lid  not  ask  you  whether  it  was  your  duty  to  seek  around  and 
fincl  out  what  had  occurred,  but  I  asked  you  whether  you  did  not  think 
it  was  your  duty,  having  seen  these  men,  from  the  flashes  of  the  guns 

where  they  were,  just  next  to  the  wall A.  If  he  would  have  asked 

me,  I  would  have  told  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  it  was  your  duty  to  have  said  to  any  officer, 
either  noncommissioned  or  commissioned  officer,  that  those  men  were 
back  of  that  wall,  and  that  they  had  better  be  careful  in  marching 
the  men  around  by  the  wall,  and  they  had  better  send  out  and  find 
out  where  they  were?  Nothing  of  that  kind  occurred  to  you? — A. 
That  is  not  my  duty.  I  am  only  to  take  orders  from  my  commis- 
sioned officers  and  noncommissioned  officers,  who  are  my  superiors, 
and  I  only  have  to  obey  their  commands. 

O.  When  the  company  was  sent  back  around  to  take  position  back 
of  the  wall,  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  they  were  taking  a  very  dan- 

ferous  position  from  what  you  had  seen  and  from  what  you  had 
eard  these  men  call  out,  ''Come  out,  you  black  sons  of  bitches?" — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  did  not  occur  to  you ? — A.  No,  sir;  because  the  wall  was  high 
enough  so  that  I  didn't  think  after  I  got  around  there  they  could 
hurt  me. 

Q.  How  high  is  that  wall? — A.  The  wall  is  about  as  high  as  the 
top  of  that  screen  there  [indicating].  In  some  places  it  may  be 
higher. 

Q.  We  can  not  get  that  height  in  the  record. — A.  That  is  just  my 
idea.  I  should  thmk  it  was  about  that  high — the  brick  wall.  That 
is  mv  estimation  on  it. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  How  tall  are  you? — A.  Me? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  am,  I  think,  5  feet  and  9  inches. 

Senator  Warner  (standing  in  front  of  screen) .  Assuming,  now,  that 
I  am  5  feet  8  inches  tall,  standing  here,  how  high  would  3^ou  say  that 
wall  would  be? — A.  That  wall  would  be  to  the  top  of  your  head. 

Q.  Five  feet  8  inches? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  to  the  top  of  your 
head. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  is  the  reason  that  you  did  not  say  anything, 
that  it  would  give  protection  to  the  men?  You  thought  of  that  when 
you  came  around  there,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  reason  why  you  did  not  mention  it? — ^A.  I 
didn't  think  it  was  mv  dutv  to  mention  it.     All  I  \\»A  1^  ^<5>  ^'^^^V^ 
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gave  the  command,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  step  off,  and  he  gave 
"Squads  left'*  and  '^Column  left/'  and  all  I  had  to  do' was  to  obey  the 
officer  in  charge.  It  wasn't  my  duty  to  go  up  and  suggest  any  plans 
to  him. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  upper  gallery  or  in  the  lower  gallery  when  you 
saw  these  flashes? — A.  1  was  m  the  upper  gallery. 

Q.  If  it  had  been  davlight,  could  you  have  looked  over  the  wall  and 
seen  those  persons? — A.  If  it  had  been  daylight  and  a  man  had  been 
15  feet  or  10  feet  back  from  the  wall,  I  could  have  probably  seen  this 
much  of  each  man  [indicating] ;  but  if  they  were  up  against  the  wall 
I  could  not  have  seen  probably  more  than  half  of  tneir  faces  or  more 
than  the  tops  of  their  heads. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  see  any  faces  or  forms  of  men  at  all? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  I  couldn't  see  anything. 

6.  How  far  is  your  barracks  from  the  gate — from  the  main  gate? — 
A.  I  don't  know.     It  is  about  125  yards,  I  guess. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  B  barracks  is  between  C  barracks  and  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
B  barracks  is  between  C  barracks  and  the  gate. 

Q.  What  distance  is  there  between  B  and  C  barracks;  about  what 
distance? — A.  I  suppose  about  20  yards. 

Q.  Twenty  yards  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  IS  the  length  of  one  of  those  barracks? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir,  what  is  the  length  of  one  of  them. 

Q.  I  know  that  you  do  not  know,  but  I  just  want  your  estimate? — 
A.  1  guess  about  150  feet. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet? — A.  That  is  what  I  judge  it  to  be. 

Q.  That  is  50  yards.  That  would  be  70  yards;  and  how  far  from 
B  barracks  to  the  gate? — A.  From  B  to  the  g^te?  I  don't  know; 
really  I  could  not  s  y,  for  I  never  me.  sured  it.  I  couldn't  estimate 
on  it. 

Q.  Wts  there  any  light  that  night  at  the  gate? — A.  There  were 
two  lights,  one  on  etch  side  of  the  gate,  supposed  to  be  lit;  but  as  to 
whether  they  were  lit  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  were  supposed  to  be  lit  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  up  on  tn;t  m^p.  Is  there  not  a  Ught  on  Washington 
street?  You  see  where  that  star  is  on  W.  sliington  street,  in  front 
of  C  b..rracks  on  W  sliington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  in  front  of 
C  barracks.     I  don't  know  anything  i.bout  the  streets. 

Q    You  see  Eliz  .beth  street  going  into  the  g.^te? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  iVnd  you  see  that  st  r? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  light  there  that  night? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  star  also  at  Elizabeth  street  indicated? — A. 
Right  there  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Yes;  right  there. — A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  light  there  that  night  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  the  ordnance  store  to  get  ammunition, 
whom  did  you  find  there? — A.  Quartermaster-Sergeant  McMurray 
and  myself. 

Q.    I  ou  went  together  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  He  had  the  key? — A.  He  had  the  key. 


You  said  the  extra  ^ns  wer^  ^m\.  m  «>.  boy.  and  screwed  down; 
thai  that  box  was  a  box  witYv  lYveWd  scr^iN^eA  owVc\ — k.  X^^«a. 
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Q.  You  had  done  that  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  an  aim 
chest. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  man  with  a  common 
screw-driver  to  have  taken  out  those  screws  and  taken  the  lid  off  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  tliink  he  could  have  done  it  imless  he  had 
access  to  the  keys  from  the  quartermaster. 

Q.  I  say  if  he  had  had  a  common  screw-driver  it  would  have  been 

Eossible  for  him  to  have  taken  that  lid  off? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  could 
ave  unscrewed  it  if  he  had  got  access  to  the  room. 
Q.  With  any  common  screw-driver  he  could  have  unscrewed  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  could  have  unscrewed  it,  and  he  could  get  it  off. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  at  tnis  point  the 
affidavit  of  this  witness,  as  found  at  pages  512  and  513  of  Senate 
Document  No.  155,  made  before  Captain  Lyon,  on  the  12th  day  of 
September,  1906. 

The  testimony  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Pereonally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Charles  E.  Rudy, 
an  artificer  of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who,  being  duly  ewom  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says,  as  follows: 

That  he  was  asleep  on  the  frt)nt  porch  of  his  company  quarters  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex., 
on  the  night  of  August  13-14,  1906,  when  he  was  awakened  about  12  o'clock  by  a  shot; 
that  this  first  shot  seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of  Brownsville,  and  that  right 
after  that  shot  a  number  of  shots  were  fired  very  rapidly  near  where  the  first  shot  waa 
fired;  that  he  got  up  and  went  into  the  quarters,  ana  that  by  the  time  he  got  inside  the 
quarters  ''call  to  arms''  had  sounded,  and  he  went  to  the  gun  rack  to  get  his  gun,  but 
he  found  the  gun  rack  locked  and  went  to  the  back  and  looked  out  to  see  if  he  could 
see  the  shooting,  and  saw  the  flash  of  a  number  of  guns  which  were  being  fired  from 
along  the  wall  which  separates  Fort  Brown  from  Brownsville,  and  that  it  looked  bs 
though  they  were  being  fired  on  the  outside  of  the  wall.  It  was  so  dark  that  he  could 
not  see  who  was  firing,  but  from  tne  flashes  it  looked  as  though  about  25  or  30  people 
were  firing.  From  the  direction  of  the  flashes  it  looked  as  though  the  parties  firing 
were  firing  in  the  direction  of  B  Company's  quarters,  and  high;  that  as  the  shooting 
continued  he  heard  cursing  and  calls  of  "Come  out  you  black  sons  of  bitches  and  we 
will  kill  all  of  you  "  fn)m  where  the  shooting  was  goin^  on:  that  he  left  the  door  and 
went  to  get  his  rifle  and  fall  in  with  the  company  outside  of  the  quarters  and  saw  no 
more  of  the  shooting;  that  he  do(^  not  know  who  did  this  shooting. 

And  further  the  deponent  saith  not. 

Charles  E.  Rudy, 
Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Swoni  to  and  subscribc^i  before  me  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla..  this  12th  day  of  September, 
1906. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Summary  Court. 

Senator  Fokakkk.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  or 
two. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  There, was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  there  that  niglit,  1  sup- 
pose?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  front  porch,  fronting  out  over  the  parade  ground, 
when  you  were  awakened  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  passed  througli  in  the  way  you  have  described  to  the 
rear  porch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  immediately  you  saw  guns  out  there — the  flashes  of  guns 
being  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  awakened  by  the  first  shot? — 
A.   1  es,  sir. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  you  were  awakened  by  the  first  shot? — 
A.  There  were  one  shot — i  say  by  the  first  shot;  I  heard  one  shot, 
and  that  woke  me  up,  and  there  was  about  thirty  seconds,  it  appeared, 
before  there  were  any  more. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shots  fired  from  your  barracks  or  from  B  or  D 
barracks  or  from  the  back  porches  of  either  one  of  the  barracks? — 
A.  I  never  seen  one,  and  I  was  standing  in  the  door. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  shots  fired  from  either  of  those  barracks,  would 
you  have  heard  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  awakened  by  this  first  shot,  which  seemed  to  be  out 
over  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  that  any  shots  were  fired  from  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  I  don^t  think  there  were. 

Q.  How  high  is  this  porch  which  overlooks  the  town  ? — A.  From 
the  ground  up  I  suppose  it  would  be  about  15  feet. 

O.  A  man  standmg  on  the  ground  holding  his  piece  up  and  firing  it 
in  the  air  as  you  described  the  guard  did  would  oe  making  a  flash  of 
light  almost  as  high  in  the  air  as  the  porch? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  this  shooting,  do  you  know? — A.  I  don't  know  who 
done  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  mth  it  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  C  Company  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anybody  in  either  of  the  other  companies? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody  in 
either  of  the  other  companies? — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  hear  any  threats  made  by  your  men  that  they 
would  take  revenge  upon  the  people  of  Brownsville,  or  do  violence  to 
them  in  any  way,  before  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  any  other  time? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  any  time. 

Q.  You  heard  of  the  trouble  Newton  had,  who  was  hit  over  the 
head  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  the  trouble  Private  Reid  had,  who  was  pushed  off  of  the 
gang  plink  into  the  water? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  never  heard  of  any  threats? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  or  anybody  else  you  know,  to 
out  and  shoot  up  the  town  in  revenge  for  that  or  anything  else  ?— 
No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  when  you  got  up  you  walked  from  the 
front  to  the  rear  of  the  barracks  and  stood  in  the  door? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  these  shots  were  being  fired — 75  or  100 — you  saw 
the  flashes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  standing  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  you  were  in  a  pretty  exposed  position,  standing 
right  there  in  the  door  with  all  those  shots  being  fired  against  the 
barracks? — A.  From  where  I  was  standing  and  looking,  they  were 
not  firing  in  the  direction  that  I  was  standing. 

Q.  So  that  you  felt  perfectly  secure  ?— A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  firing  toward  B  barracks? — A.  Toward  B  barracks 
and  in  toward  D. 

Q.  So  that  you  just  stood  lYvete  aiiA  >N«A,e\\^A  \,\v^\sv< — A.  I  stood 
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there,  and  when  the  call  to  arms  went  I  turned  right  around  and 
came  back. 

Q.  And  all  this  shooting  you  have  spoken  of  took  place  before  the 
call  to  arms  sounded  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  The  shooting  was  all  over  before  you  issued  the  regular  ammu- 
nition, was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  There  was  no  shooting  afterwards? — A.  There  was  no  shoot- 
ing afterwards. 

Q.  After  you  issued  the  ball  cartridges? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

O.  Right  in  that  connection,  when  was  the  ball  cartridge  issued, 
with  reference  to  the  call  of  the  roll  by  Lieutenant  Grier? — ^A.  It 
was  issued  as  soon  as  the  men  fell  in,  and  they  began  to  make  the 
complaint  that  thejr  didn't  have  any  ball  ammunition. 

Q.  Then  it  was  issued  before  the  call  of  the  roll  by  Lieutenant 
Grier? — ^A.  Before  Lieutenant  Grier  counted. 

Q.  Before  he  counted  them,  I  mean? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  issued 
before  that. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

3.  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  you  were  making  that  complaint  he 
you  to  go  and  get  that  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  went  and  got  it  as  quickly  as  you  could  and  brought 
it  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  distributed  it  to  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  were  there  when  the  result  of  the  counting  was 
announced? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  W.  GRAY  (COLORED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

O.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry 
in  August  last? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  with  it  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to  ? — ^A.  I  belonged  to  Company 
C,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  at  this  point  the  offi- 
cial record  of  this  soldier  as  furnished  by  the  War  Department,  found 
at  page  259  of  Senate  Document  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

OEOROB   W.  ORAT. 

Enlisted  July  14,  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Company  G, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  24,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  serving  your  first  enlistment  ? — A.  My  first  enlistment; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  enlisted  July  14,  1905«— A.  Yea,OT. 
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Q.  At  what  place? — ^A.  At  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Q.  Cincinnati,  Ohio? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  home? — ^A.  At  Salem,  Va. 

Q.  You  went  to  Cincinnati  to  enlist  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  discharged  November  24, 1906,  without  honor? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  in  the  service  in  all  a  little  less  than  a  year 
and  a  half? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  less  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August — the  night 
of  the  firing? — ^A.  I  was  sleeping,  sir,  on  the  back  porch — ^no,  on  the 
front  porch,  fronting  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  sleeping  wi^h  you  out  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Oiarles  E.  Rudy. 

Q.  Charles  E.  Rudy,  the  witness  who  has  just  left  the  stand? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  artificer  of  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  artificer  of 
the  company. 

Q.  You  were  sleeping  with  him  on  the  upper  porch  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  awakened  you  ? — A.  I  was  awakened  oy  shooting. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? — A.  I  heard  the  sentinel  on  post;  he  was 
the  onliest  person  I  heard  hollering,  and  he  was  hollering  and  adding 
the  number  of  his  post,  and  calling  the  guard,  and  he  also  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  see  nim  shoot? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  see  the  fire  flying 
from  his  gun,  and  he  was  hollering  ^'No.  2,'*  and  I  was  sure  it  was 
him  doing  the  shooting. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  doing  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  him 
shoot. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  porch? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  the  porch. 

Q.  Where  was  he,  now? — A.  He  was  between  B  and  C  Companies* 
quarters. 

Q.  Right  in  here  [indicating  on  map]  ? — ^A.  Right  in  there. 

Q.  As  though  he  had  come  up  on  his  beat  to  that  place? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  him  call  the  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  him  fire  liis  piece? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  he  fire  his  piece  ? — A.  He  had  his  gun  ele- 
vated, firing  it  up. 

Q.  Straight  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  straight  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  times  you  heard  him  fire  it? — A.  I 
didn't  hear  him  fire  it  over  three  times. 

Q.  Three  times;  you  don't  know  exactly? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not 
certain,  because  as  soon  as  I  heard  this  I  got  up  and  came  in  the  quar- 
ters. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  I  came  in,  and  it  was  dark  in  there, 
and  I  learned  that  the  gun  racks  were  not  open,  so  that  I  went  back 
on  the  same  porch  that  I  came  off  of  and  laid  down  low,  so  that  I 
wouldn't  get  hit  by  any  bullets. 

Q.  This  battle  at  Brownsville  was  the  first  one  you  were  ever  in? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  this  was  the  first  battle  I  was  ever  in. 

Q.  So  that  you  thought  you  would  lie  down  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  frightened  and  scared. 

Q.  You  couldn't  get  your  gun,  anyhow? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't 
get  my  gun. 
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Q.  You  had  found  that  the  gun  rack  was  not  unlocked 'if — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  had  found  that  the  ^n  rack  was  not  unlocked. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  he  there? — A.  I  stayed  there  until  I  found 
out  that  the  gun  rack  was  open,  and  I  never  came  off  this  porch  until 
the  major  came  over  there  and  was  ordering  them  down. 

Q.  That  was  Major  Penrose? — A.  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  You  heard  his  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  saying? — A.  He  was  hollering  at  them  to  get 
outside. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  noise  inside,  or  what  happened? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  heard  them  beating  on  the  racks. 

Q.  You  heard  them  beating  on  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  beating- 
on  the  racks. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  see  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  you  heard  Major  Penrose,  and  when  you  heard  that 
the  racks  were  open,  you  ran  m  and  did  what;  did  you  get  a  gun? — 
A.  Y>s,  sir;  I  didn't  get  my  gun,  but  1  got  some  gun  out  of  a  rack. 

Q.  And  you  fell  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  joined  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  not  going  over  the  cleaning  of  the  guns, 
and  so  forth,  with  this  witness.     You  may  do  so  if  you  like. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  not  gone  into  it  with  any  witness. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  gone  over  the  matter  of  cleaning  the 
guns  and  the  distribution  of  ball  cartridges  to  this  company  and 
the  calling  of  the  roll,  or  the  attempted  calling,  and  the  counting  of 
the  men  so  frequently  with  other  witnesses  that  now,  to  save  time, 
I  do  not  examme  this  witness  on  that  point.  I  called  him  more 
particularly  to  show  what  he  has  testified  about  as  to  the  guard. 

Senator  Warner.  Is  that  all? 

Senator  Foraker.  Just  one  other  question. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  ammunition  your  company  had  that 
night  before  the  firing? — A.  Before  the  firing  taken  place? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  nad  10  rounds  of  what  they  call  guard  ammu- 
nition. 

Q.  That  is,  each  man  had  10  rounds? — ^A.  Each  man;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  ammunition? — A.  We  got  that  after  we 
came  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  when  you  came  to  Brownsville — what  kind 
of  ammunition?— A.  We  had  10  rounds  of  regular  ammunition  and  10 
rounds  of  guard  ammunition. 

Q.  What  did  you  carry  your  ammunition  in  on  the  night  of  the 
13tn? — A.  In  my  keeper,  my  cartridge  belt,  that  I  did  guard  in. 

Q.  W^hat  kind  of  a  belt? — A.  The  belt  we  did  guard  m. 

Q.  Is  that  the  McKeever  belt  or  the  web  belt?— A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  name. 

Q.  Is  that  the  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  has  been  called  the  McKeever  box. — ^A.  The  keeper  box; 
yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Wliat  did  you  put  your  extra  cartridges  in  that  you  got  that 
night?— A.  What  did  I  put  my  extra  cartridges  in  that  I  got  that 
night? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  put  them  in  my  belt. 

Q.  In  the  McKeever  belt? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  put  on  our  other  belt. 

Q.  And  you  had  how  many  roimds  of  ammunition  after  you  put 
that  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rounds? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  many  rounds. 
Do  you  mean  alter  the  shooting? 


Q.  Before  the  shooting? — A.  Before  the  firing? 
Q.  Yes. — A.  We  didn  t  have  anythi 


ling  else  but  these  ten  roimds. 

Q.  Did  you  have  those  when  you  went  down? — A.  That  was  all 
we  had  until  we  got  on  the  outside.  We  didn't  have  those.  Some 
of  them  didn't.  I  didn't  have  mine  until  I  got  on  the  outside, 
because  they  were  distributing  ammunition  on  the  outside. 

Q.  You  went  down  without  ammunition? — A.  Without  ammuni- 
tion; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that? — A.  Because  they  said,  ** There  is  ammu- 
nition out  there."  We  were  getting  ammunition  out  of  the  quarter- 
master's department. 

Q.  Somebody  told  you  that  they  were  getting  ammimition  before 
you  went  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  take  down  your  ammunition? — A.  I  did 
not  take  down  my  ammunition. 

Q.  None  whatever? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  have  any  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  your  belt  with  you? — A.  I  put  on  a  web  belt,  sir. 

Q.  You  put  on  your  web  belt,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  said  they  were  issuing  ammimition? — A.  I  don't 
know.     I  couldn't  make  no  statement  of  who  it  was. 

Q.  Anyway,  there  was  an  alarm  to  fall  out  and  get  your  ammuni- 
tion?— A.  To  fall  out  and  get  our  ammunition. 

Q.  And  they  said  that  you  needn't  take  your  other  ammunition 
with  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  state  anybody  said  anything  about 
that,  but  I  didn't  get  m»ne.     I  know  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  gun  from? — A.  I  got  my  gun  from  a 
rack  that  was  busted  open  with  an  ax. 

Q.  Who  broke  it  open? — A.  I  couldn't  tell.  I  know  it  was  broke 
open. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  slept  on  the  porch  with  you? — A.  Rudy. 

O.  Did  you  see  him  with  an  ax? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  seen  him 
witn  an  ax,  because  I  didn't  go  inside.  I  went  inside  and  came 
back  out  and  stayed  out  until  they  ^ot  the  racks  open. 

Q.  You  went  and  lay  down  on  the  porch  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  fear  that  the  bullets  coming  over  might  strike  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir^  that  is  what  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  shooting? — A.  The  sentry  on  post  was 
the  onUest  one  I  seen. 

Q.  And  how  many  shots  he  fired  you  do  not  know? — ^A.  No,  sir: 
I  wouldn't  say  now.  I  think  he  fired  about  three  shots,  it  seemea 
to  me  like. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  shooting? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  there  was 
lots  of  shooting  going  on. 

Q.  When  you  say  lots,  how  much  do  you  mean? — ^A.  I  don't 
know;  it  sounded  to  me  like  probably  50  ot  75  rounds  or  so. 
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Q.  How  was  that  shooting? — ^A.  How  was  that  shooting ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Rapid  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  rapid  shooting. 

Q.  Rapid  shootino;,  as  though  a  person  was  shooting  at  will,  and 
shooting  rapidly? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  shooting  very  fast. 

Q.  Could  you  locate  that  shooting? — A.  No,  sir.  To  the  best  of 
my  understanding  it  was  coming  from  over  toward  town. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  bj^  the  best  of  your  imderstanding? — A. 
That  is  the  way  it  sounded  to  me  like. 

Q.  As  you  lay  there  on  the  porch  it  sounded  to  you  as  though  it 
was  coming  from  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  town,  and  shoot- 
ing over  in  the  quarters,  or  toward  the  quarters. 

Q.  The  artificer,  Rudy,  slept  with  you  on  the  porch  that  night? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  tulk  with  him  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  talk  ? — A.  I  hollered  to  him  to  get  up  and  get  inside  or 
he  would  get  shot,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  got  up  and  went  inside. 

Q.  And  then  came  out  again? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  came  out 
agam. 

Q.  To  prevent  being  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  care  about  get- 
ting hit. 

Q.  When  you  went  in,  had  the  call  to  arms  been  soimded? — ^A. 
When  I  first  went  in  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  the  call  to  arms  hadn't  been  sounded,  but 
after  I  came  out  on  the  porch  the  call  to  arms  sounded,  and  they  were 
sounding  it  all  through  tJie  quarters.  The  man  on  the  parade  grounds, 
the  trumpeter  of  the  guard,  was  sounding  the  call  to  arms,  so  that  all 
the  trumpets  were  blowing  the  call  to  arms. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  was  that  last? 

The  WrrNEss.  Of  course  after  he  blowed  the  call  to  arms  all  the 
other  trumpeters  got  hold  of  it,  and  blowed  it,  too. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  many  trumpeters  are  there  to  each  company? — ^A.  There 
are  supposed  to  be  two. 

Q.  So  that  so  far  as  you  could  tell,  all  the  other  five  trumpeters 
sounded  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  trumpeter  of  the 
guard  had  sounded  to  arms. 

Q.  After  the  trumpeter  of  the  guard  had  sounded  to  arms,  yes? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  your  gun,  what  did  you  do? — A.  After  I  got  my 
gun? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Then  I  fell  out  with  the  men. 

Q.  You  just  fell  out  without  any  anmiunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  issued  to  me  after  I  got  in  line. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get? — A.  I  couldn't  say  how  much. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  whether  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty 
rounds? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  do  with  that  when  you  got  it? — ^A.  I  put  it  in 
my  belt. 

Q.  You  put  it  in  your  belt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  One  of  those  belts  will  hold  how  many  rounds? — A.  They  will 
liold  190  rounds,  sir,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  rounds  you  got? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know  that  now. 

Q.  Then  what  was  done^ — A.  After  we  got  in  line? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  were  marched  around  by  the  wall  and  put  on 
duty  with  Lieutenant  Grier. 

(J.  Did  anybody  call  the  rolU — A.  The  roll  was  called,  and  then 
Lieutenant  Crrier  counted  the  men. 

Q.  What  did  he  count  the  men  for? — A.  To  see  if  they  were  all 
there,  I  suppose. 

Q.  ^Vhat  did  the  roll  call  show? — A.  The  roll  was  called;  but 
anyhow,  he  counted  the  men. 

Q.  Did  not  the  roll  call  show  that  they  were  all  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  roll  call  is  supposed  to  show  that  they  were  there. 

Q.  Did  it  show  it? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  all  answer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  answered  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  how  many  there  should  have  been  in  the  com- 
pany?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  there  were  there? — A.  No,  sir; 
some  were  on  extra  duty  and  some  were  off  on  pass. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  officer  go  to  work  and  count  the  men  after 
the  roll  was  c  died? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  case  of  going  out  on  a  practice  march  I  have 
seen  them  counted. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  counting? — ^A.  Counting  the  men. 

Q.  Counting  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  taking  the  roll  call? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  counting  done  there  that  night,  or  was  the  count- 
ing simply,  ''one,  two,  three,  four?" — A.  I  don't  understand. 

Q.  Did  they  count  off  "one,  two,  three,  four?" — A.  That  is  the 
way  they  counted. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean? — A.  No,  sir;  this  man  counted  all  the 
men. 

Q.  They  did  have  the  count  of  "one,  two,  three,  four,"  did  they 
not? — A.  In  the  habit  of  counting  them? 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  it  that  night? — A.  I  don't  imderstand  you, 

Q.  Well,  tell  me,  when  your  companv  falls  in,  do  you  not  nave 
what  you  call  counting  on  files  ?^ — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  But  this  man 
counted  the  men.     They  didn't  count. 

Q.  Was  that  the  count,  "one,  two,  three,  four,"  that  night  1 — ^A. 
Was  that  it  ? 

Q.  Yes;  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  not  very  unusual? — ^A.  I  don't  exactly  understand 
you.  Do  you  mean  did  he  count  off  "one,  two,  three,  four,"  and 
then  go  back  and  count 

Q.  Did  you  have  that  count — did  the  men  coimt  off  by  files  1 — A. 
Oh,  no,  sir;  tins  man  did  that. 

Q.  Did  the  soldiers  count  off  "one,  two,  three,  four?" — ^A.  I  don't 
think  they  did. 

Q.  That  would  be  very  unusual  for  them  not  to  do  that,  would  it 
not  f—A.  Yes,  sir;  not  in  a\\  cases. 
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Q.  Why  did  he  not  do  it  that  night? — A.  I  suppose,  why  he  was 
rushing  through. 

Q.  Just  rushing  it? — ^A.  I  wouldn't  state  that  they  didn't.  I  can't 
say.  I  know  that  the  lieutenant  counted  the  men.  I  know  thajb. 
Wnether  the  men  counted  off  or  not,  he  counted  them  and  verified 
them  to  see  if  they  were  all  there. 

Q.  Then,  you  were  marched  around  to  the  wall,  and  what  position 
did  you  take? — A.  After  that  they  all  laid  down,  on  guard. 

Q.  By  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  stayed  imder  cover. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  What  became  of  Sergeant  Rudy?  He  was  on  the  porch  with 
you,  and  where  did  he  go? — A.  He  went  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  In  the  quarters?— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  left  him  there.  He  stayed 
there.     There  was  nobody  on  the  porch  except  me  that  I  seen. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  go  out  on  tne  back  porch,  facing  the  town  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  him  go  out  on  the  back  porch. 

Q.  If  he  had  gone  out  there,  would  you  have  seen  him  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  couldn't  have  seen  him.  It  was  dark  in  the  quarters,  and  I 
couldn't  see  anybody,  hardly. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  him? — A.  No,  sir;  of  course  all  the  men  was 
excited,  and  all  the  men  was  up  at  this  time,  and  I  came  back  out  on 
the  back  porch  and  laid  down. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
nothing  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  in  Brownsville  that  night  with  your  gun? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Shooting  up  the  town  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Trying  to  kill  somebody? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  was?— A.  No,  sir;  not  a  soul. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody 
in  C  Company  of  being  guilty  of  this  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  the 
least  in  the  world. 

Q.  Or  in  any  of  the  other  companies? — A.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  the 
least  idea  in  the  world  of  that  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  to  tell  anybody  at  any  time  all  that  you 
knew  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not,  because  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 
It  was  just  as  much  a  surprise  to  me  as  it  was  to  you,  and  you  were 
probab^^  a  long  way  from  there. 

Q.  What  was  that? — ^A.  It  was  just  as  much  a  surprise  to  me  as 
it  was  to  you. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  excused.)  .^ 

TESTIMONY  OF  TEMPLE  THORNTON  (COLORED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August 
last? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to  ? — ^A.  D  Com.i^QXL^  • 
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Q.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  in  that  company? — ^A.  Cor- 
poral of  D  Company. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  this 
witness'  testimony  his  official  record  as  given  by  the  War  Department, 
as  found  on  page  266  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

TEMPLE   THORTON. 

Enlisted  January  27, 1899;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  January  26,  1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  diaracter  excellent. 

Reenlisted  January  27,  1902;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal  of  Company  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  January  26, 1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  excel- 
lent. 

Reenlisted  January  27, 1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal  of  Company 
D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  26,  1906. 

By[Senator|FoRAKER : 

Q.  According  to  this  record  you  were  first  enlisted  in  1899? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  Uve  at  that  time  ? — A.  In  Virginia. 

Q.  Where  were  jou  enlisted  ? — A.  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

Q.  You  served  m  Company  D  all  the  wliile  j'-ou  were  in  the  serv- 
ice?— ^A.  All  of  my  service  was  in  D  Company. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  without  honor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  corporal  of  Company  D  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  November  26,  1906,  you  were  in  the  service  then  some- 
thing like  seven  years  ?-— A.  Seven  vears  and  ten  months. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  Tiias  handed  me  a  letter  which  is 
signed  by  Captain  Lyon,  and  I  will  read  it  in  full.  I  want  it  to  go  in 
the  evidence.     It  is  as  follows : 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Temple  Thornton  has  been  known  to  me  for  about  four  vears,  and  during  all  of  tluB 
time  he  has  been  a  corporal  in  my  Company  D,  Twenty-nfth  Infantry.  I  know  him 
to  be  a  man  of  first-class  habits,  and  an  excellent 'soldier.  I  believe  nim  to  be  abso- 
lutely honest  and  reliable,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness. I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  he  was  in  no  way  implicated  in  the  shoot- 
ing at  Brownsville,  August  13-14,  1906,  and  I  believe  that  nad  ne  any  knowledge  of 
the  persons  engaged  therein,  he  would  have  reported  the  same  to  me.  I  recommend 
that  he  be  again  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Samubl  0.  Lyon. 

•  By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now  tell  us  where  you  were  that  night,  August  13th,  when 
the  firing  at  Brownsville  occurred? — A.  When  the  ming  at  Browns- 
ville occurred  I  was  in  D  quarters  asleep. 

Q.  Upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  I  was  downstairs.  I  slept  in  the 
place  where  they  had  the  company  librarj^,  and  I  also  ran  the  barber 
shop  in  there. 

Q.  You  did  what? — ^A.  I  ran  the  barber  shop  in  the  company 
Ubrary. 

Q.   1  ou  ran  the  company  barber  shop  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  barber? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  the  barbering  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  the  bar- 
bering  myself. 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

Q.  You  were  sleeping  m  D  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Downstairs? — A.  Yes,  s\t. 
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Q.  In  the  library  room? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Toward  the  gate  or  toward  the  river? — A.  Just  about  the  center. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  the  barracks,  toward  the  parade  ground  or 
toward  the  towTi? — A.  Toward  the  parade  ground,  over  on  this  side 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  asleep  when  the  firing  conmienced.  I  was  awakened  by  the 
artificer  or  the  company. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ?— A.  Artificer  Newton. 

Q.  Artificer  Newton? — A.  Yes,  sir;  his  name  is  Newton. 

Q.  He  is  not  the  man  who  got  hit  over  the  head  with  a  revolver? — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  belonged  to  D  Company 

Q.  He  awflkened  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  sleep  ? — A.  In  the  same  place  I  did. 

Q.  In  the  same  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  when  you  got  awake;  tell  us  now  all  you 
can  recollect  about  it. — A.  He  was  the  man  who  awakened  me,  and 
when  I  first  woke  I  heard  some  shooting  going  on,  but  I  thought  it 
was  fire  call  when  I  first  woke,  and  I  got  up  and  sUpped  on  my  pants 
and  iny  shoes  and  went  to  the  front. 

Q.  To  the  front  of  the  building? — A.  I  went  to  the  front  of  the 
building,  and  the  shooting  was  going  on  then,  and  I  looked  around  and 
didn't  see  anything  to  the  front,  and  during  that  time  I  heard  every- 
body upstairs  getting  up,  and  all  the  men  was  jumping  up,  and  I  heard 
a  great  rumblmg  upstairs  by  all  the  men  jumpmg  up  and  running 
downstairs,  and  1  went  on  upstairs,  too,  after  I  heard  so  much  noise 
up  there,  and  then  they  commenced  hollering '^Outside,  outside,  every- 
body,''  and  they  came  downstairs,  and  then  I  came  downstairs.  I 
met  the  captain  and  also  the  first  sergeant  about  that  time. 

Q.  Captain  who? — A.  Captain  Lyon.  I  met  him  and  turned  back 
downstau^.  Everybody  turned  out  in  front,  and  they  had  the  com- 
pany formed,  and  they  ordered  the  first  sergeant  to  call  the  roll  and 
count  the  men,  and  after  the  roll  was  called  and  the  men  was  counted, 
he  gave  the  command  ''  Squads  left,"  and  moved  around  this  road  here 
to  the  main  gate,  and  then  "In  squads,  left  front,''  and  "Deploy  in 
skirmish  line,"  at  this  wall. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  left  of  the  gate,  as  you  go  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
to  tne  left  of  the  gate  as  you  go  out. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  thought.  You  pointed  to  the  right  of  the  gate? — 
A.  We  went  on  the  left  of  this  gate.  I  just  don't  imderstand  this 
map,  hardly. 

Q.  That  is  the  gate  where  vou  go  out  to  go  uptown? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  formed  to  the  left  of  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
formed  to  the  left  of  the  gate. 

Q.  Then  what  happened?  We  have  been  oyer  that*  I  want  to 
go  over  it  as  briefly  as  we  can.  You  went  out  as*  a  patrol  directly? — 
A.  Not  at  that  time.  This  was  inside  of  the  garrison.  This  was 
along  the  wall.  He  gave  the  order  "Everybody  lie  down  there 
behind  the  wall;"  and  we  stayed  there  about  thirty  minutes,  I  guess, 
as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it;  I  don't  know  how  long,  but  I  judged  it 
to  be  about  thirty  minutes,  and  he  ordered  nobody  to  load  their 
rifles  and  not  to  do  anything  more  than  what  he  ordered  them  to  do. 
We  laid  behind  the  wall  about  thirty  minutes,  and  he  ordered  the 
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first  sergeant  to  call  the  roll  a^ain,  or  to  count  the  men,  rather,  and 
he  counted  the  men  again,  and  then  he  re-formed  the  company. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sergeant  of  the  company? — A.  Sergeant  Frazier. 

Q.  Did  he  not  get  a  lantern  to  call  the  roll,  or  do  you  know  about 
that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a  lantern  in  the  front  of  the  company,  but 
at  this  time  he  didn't  have  no  lantern,  while  they  were  at  this  wail. 

Q.  Yes;  go  ahead. — ^A.  And  after  that  time  we  re-formed  the 
company  again  and  moved  back  in  front  of  the  gate,  and  we  were 
ordered  then  to  patrol  the  town,  and  we  went  around  to  the  right, 
then 

Q.  You  need  not  describe  that.  We  have  been  over  that. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  patrolled  the  town,  and  then  you  came  back? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  went  to  quarters  and  we  were  dismissed — D  Companj. 
'    Q.  Not  immediately  after  you  got  back? — A.  Not  immediately. 
We  stood  in  front  of  the  gate  after  we  returned  from  town  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  stood  there  for  a  time  at  least  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  dismissed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  guns  when  you  were  dismissed? — 
A.  All  of  the  ^ms  were  put  in  the  racks;  mine  was,  anvhow. 

Q.  Then  did  you  get  the  order  to  go  to  quarters? — A.  Everybody 
was  ordefed  to  go  to  bed. 

Q.  Were  the  barracks  lighted,  or  were  the  lights  put  out  when  you 
went  to  bed,  I  mean? — A.  The  lights  were  lit  when  I  went  up  to  put 
my  gun  in  the  rack,  and  then  I  came  back  and  slept  in  the  room  tnat 
I  usually  slept  in,  and  there  wasn't  any  light  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  do;  did  you  sit  up  or  go  to  bed? — A.  I  went  to 
bed  and  didn't  get  up  any  more  until  next  morning  at  the  usual  time 
for  reveille. 

Q.  Then  you  had  breakfast,  and  in  due  time  you  had  a  drill  call? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  What  happened  then  ? — A.  When  we  turned  out  for  drill,  instead 
of  drill  we  had  mspection. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inspection  ?  We  have  been  all  over 
that,  is  the  reason  I  am  going  over  it  in  such  a  hurry.  What  was  the 
result?  Were  any  dirty  guns  found? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  wasn't  no 
dirty  guns  found  at  all,  except  one  dirty  gun  found ;  but  then  it  was 
the  gun  of  one  of  the  cooks,  who  never  attended  inspection,  and  it  was 
full  of  cobwebs. 

Q.  That  was  Cook  Dade  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there,  or  not,  some  of  the  guns  which  were  reinspected  as  to 
which  the  men  were  asked  to  step  out  of  ranks  until  they  could  be 
reinspected  ? — A.  He  stepped  some  men  out  for  reinspection.  I  know 
Dade  was  one  of  the  men.     I  don't  just  remember  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  Who  did  this  reinspection? — A.  Captain  Lyon,  himself. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anybody  else  helping  him  with  it?^A.  Sergeant 
Green,  the  quartermaster-sergeant  at  the  time. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  assist  him  ? — A.  Well,  he  assisted  him.  He 
had  a  rag,  and  wnat  they  call  a  cleaning  rod,  which  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  a  rifle  with,  and  he  had  these  rags  torn  up  in  little 
small  pieces,  just  so  that  they  could  shove  them  through  the  gun,  and 
if  they  are  dirty  when  you  shove  a  clean  piece  of  muslin  rag  into  a  gun 
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it  will  cany  the  dirt  out ;  it  will  carry  out  whatever  is  in  the  gun,  and 
then  you  look  at  the  rag  and  if  it  is  dirtv  you  can  tell  it. 

Q.  That  is,  if  the  rag  is  dirty.  Ana  it  ought  to  show  powder  if 
there  is  any  in  the  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  show  it. 

Q.  It  will  show  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  powder  found  in  any  of  the  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anytning  found  in  any  of  the  guns  to  show  that  they 
had  been  fired  the  night  oef ore  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Every  gun  in  the  company  passed  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  in  town  that  night,  with  your  gun,  shooting 
with  the  rest  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whoever  they  were? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  who  did  do  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  company  or  in  any  of  the  other  companies? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  anybody  else  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  anybody  in  your  company 
or  in  either  of  the  companies  did  that  shooting?— A.  No,  sir;  I  haven  t 
the  sl^htest  reason,  in  no  way,  shape,  or  form,  to  suspect  any  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  reiused  at  any  time  to  tell  anybody  all  you  know 
about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  told  all  I  know  about  it,  in  every 
respect. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  effort  among  your  comrades  to  find  out 
who  did  it,  in  the  way  of  asking  questions  or  otherwise? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  were  ordered  by  the  captain  to  do  that.  It  was  Major  Pen- 
rose's orders  for  the  men — the  noncommissioned  officers — to  talk 
with  the  men  or  among  the  men  and  to  pay  close  attention  to  how 
they  talked,  and  if  we  could  gain  any  iniormation  whether  the  men 
did  the  shooting  or  not  and  who  did  it  and  to  report  the  same  to  him. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  the  twelve  men  arrested? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  This  inspection  that  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  14th. 
when  you  went  out  on  morning  drill,  was  that  inspection  made  of  all 
of  the  guns  by  using  the  rod  and  the  cleaning  rag? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
of  the  guns.  They  shoved  this  cleaning  rod  and  the  rags  through 
them.     It  was  shoved  through  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  was  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.  I  think  it  was 
just  about  7  o'clock  or  half-past  7;  I  disremember  now. 

Q.  It  was  when  you  went  out  in  answer  to  the  drill  call,  whenever 
that  was  ? — A.  That  was  the  usual  time  we  had  drill,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  long  it  takes  to  clean  one  of  these  guns  after 
it  has  been  fired,  say  a  half  a  dozen  times,  so  that  it  will  pass  such  an 
inspection  as  your  guns  were  subject  to  that  morning  by  Captain 
Lyon? — A.  It  would  take  a  long  time.  They  are  hard  to  clean  after 
they  have  once  been  fired.  One  shot  will  do  as  much  damage  in  the 
way  of  dirtying  a  gun  as  5  or  6  or  probably  10  shots,  and  the  powder 
is  something  hard  to  get  out  of  a  gun. 

Q.  Can  tney  be  cleaned  at  all  so  that  they  will  pass  an  inspection, 
after  having  been  fired,  without  the  use  of  tnis  cleaning  rod  tnat  you 
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speak  of? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  onliest  way  that  you  can  clean 
tnem. 

Q.  These  guns  are  not  provided  with  any  cleaning  rod,  as  I  under- 
stand it — these  new  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  only  4  rods  in  each  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  in  charge  of  noncommissioned  oflBcers,  who  have 
charge  of  their  respective  squads? — A.  They  are  usually  in  charge  of 
the  cniefs  of  sections,  and  when  a  man  went  there  and  wanted  to  use 
one  of  these  rods  they  would  go  to  the  chief  of  the  section  to  get  it. 

Q.  And  you  must  not  only  nave  a  cleaning  rod,  but  you  must  have 
something  to  saturate  your  rags  with — water  orsal  soda  ?— A.  Water  and 
rags,  and  then  you  have  to  use  some  kind  of  a  soft  oil,  and  you  have  to 
wet  the  rags,  and  you  have  to  have  some  drying  powder,  like  we  had, 
and  then  dry  it  out  after  it  was  cleaned. 

Q.  Then  after  you  have  cleaned  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  what  do  you 
have  to  do  with  the  chamber? — A.  You  have  to  take  this  bolt  out. 
You  can^t  clean  it  at  all  except  you  take  the  bolt  out,  because  the  Unt 
and  dirt,  and  so  forth,  and  the  powder  and  grease  will  get  on  this  bolt, 
and  it  will  show  dirt  anyhow,  so  you  have  to  take  this  bolt  out;  and 
after  you  clean  the  barrel  of  the  gun  you  have  to  reverse  it  and  turn 
the  barrel  away  from  you  and  get  a  stick  and  make  it  kind  of  sharp  at 
the  end — kind  of  sn^  all  like — so  that  you  can  clean  it  in  the  bore  of  the 
gun,  and  then  you  take  a  piece  of  rag  and  wrap  it  on  the  end  of  a  small 
stick  that  has  been  whittled  down. 

Q.  Could  you  clean  a  gun  in  the  nighttime,  in  the  dark? — ^A.  No^ 
sir;  you  can  not. 

Q.  Without  any  light? — A.  You  can't  clean  no  gun  in  the  dark. 

Q.  Could  you  clean  a  gun  without  these  facilities  that  you  speak 
of  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  of  these  facilities  after  you  took  your  guns 
out  of  the  gun  racks  that  night,  and  went  out  behind  the  wall,  and 
went  on  guard? — A.  No,  sir;  we  didn't  have  nothing  like  that. 

Q.  Dia  you  ever  see  a  commissioned  officer  clean  a  gun?— A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  We  were  told  by  one  of  our  chief  generals  that  he  can  clean 
one  of  these  guns  penectly  clean  in  two  minutes? — A.  I  will  work 
for  him  the  rest  of  my  life  if  he  will  let  me  fire  a  gun  once,  and  then 
he  take  it  out  here  and  clean  it  in  two  minutes,  or  five  minutes,  or 
ten  minutes.  If  anyone  will  fire  one  shot  out  of  a  gun,  and  then  he 
will  take  it  and  clean  it  in  five  minutes,  he  breaks  the  record.  I  have 
been  cleaning  them  for  seven  years.  I  am  a  very  particular  man  that 
way.  I  bucks  for  orderly  in  the  Army,  stops  me  from  walking  post, 
and  I  know  something  about  cleaning  a  rifle. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  enlisted  man  cleaning  a  gun  in  two,  or 
three,  or  five  minutes? — A.  It  will  take  at  least  twenty  minutes,  at 
the  outside,  and  then  that  depends  on  the  swiftness  of  the  man.  It 
will  take  from  twenty  minutes  to  forty  minutes  to  clean  a  gun  to  pass 
a  rigid  inspection  such  as  we  usually  had. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Corporal,  an  orderly  is  selected  in  the  morning  at  guard  mount 
for  his  g-eneral  personal  appearance,  the  cleanliness  of  his  person,  the 
cleanliness  of  his  gun,  and  so  ioilYv,  ai^d\\vei\xv%x\.>(>^^VYs^^'Sfc\i^»\^^ 
Appearance  gets  the  position'^ — X.  Xea,  ^vc. 
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Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  tried  for  an  orderly? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  easier  duty  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  easier  duty.  It  will  take  a 
little  more  time  in  cleaning  your  clothes  and  your  nfle,  and  so  forth, 
but  after  you  gets  orderly  you  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  but  walk 
around  tfie  commanding  officer's  quarters  and  go  on  errands  and 
carry  messages,  and  so  forth. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  going  back  to  the  question  I  asked  you  a  few  moments 
ago,  about  tne  inspection  made  by  Captain  Lyon;'  you  said  that  he 
had  a  cleaning  rod? — A.  Yes,. sir;  he  had  a  cleaning  rod. 

Q.  And  a  rag? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  put  everj'  man's  gim  to  that  test? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  appliances  except  those  with  which  to  test  the 

ms? — A.  He  had  this  cleaning  rod,  and  some  rags  and  some  oil. 

jrgeant  Green  was  the  man  that  had  the  rags  and  the  oil,  and  he 
would  take  this  oil  and  pour  some  oil  on  these  rags,  and  then  take  this 
rod  and  shove  it  through  the  rifle. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  In  order  to  carry  what  was  in  the  gun  out;  and  then 
he  would  take  the  rag  and  inspect  it  afterwards. 

Q.  And  when  he  would  put  the  oil  on  the  rag  and  put  it  through 
the  barrel  of  the  rifle,  that  would  take  out  whatever  of  powder 
there  was  in  it,  would  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  that  came  out  ^-ithout  any  powder  upon  it,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  barrel  of  the  gun  was  clean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

And  he  did  that  with  every  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did  that 
all  the  guns. 

Q.  If  anyone  was  asked  to  step  out  of  the  ranks,  two  paces  to  the 
front  or  to  the  rear,  because  their  guns  were  not  clean,  what  did  he 
do  with  those  guns? — A.  Those  guns  were  reinspected.  Those  men 
were  Uke  Cook  Dade,  and  was  probably  some  man  that  had  been  a 
httle  careless  ^^ith  his  gun,  ana  dust  and  so  forth  was  in  it,  and  it 
didn't  pass  satisfactorily  to  what  he  thought  it  ought  to  be,  and  then 
he  had  those  guns  reinspected. 

Q.  Wliat  would  he  (lo  in  reinspecting  them? — A.  He  would  rein- 
spect  them  to  make  sure. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  what  additional  inspection  of  the  guns  would 
he  make,  if  any,  from  what  he  made  before?  Would  he  use  any 
different  appliances  than  the  rod  and  the  rag  and  the  oil? — A.  lie 
couldn't  use  any  different  appliances,  but  simply  having  them  step 
back  to  make  sure  that  he  cUan't  make  anv  mistake. 

Q.  He  reinspected  in  the  same  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  quite  clear  that  that  was  the  inspection  made  by 
Captain  Lvon  on  the  morning  of  the  14th;  that  that  inspection  was 
made  in  the  manner  in  which  vou  have  stated? — A.  I  thmk  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  confident  that  that  is 
the  way  it  was. 

Q.  lou  were  awakened  by  the  shooting? — A.  I  was  awakened  by 
Artificer  Newton. 

Q.  Had  the  call  to  arms  been  sounded  then? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  call  to  arms  had  been  sounded  then  or  not,  because  I  was 
asleep. 


with 
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P  Q.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms  sounded? — ^A.  No,  sir — ^yes,  air; 
I  heard  it  sound;  but  when  I  first  woke  up  the  first  thing  I  heard  was 
the  shooting. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  the  call  to  arms  after  you  waked  up? — A.  The 
call  to  arms  was  after  I  wakened  up. 

Q.  You  were  downstairs? — A.  I  was  downstairs  in  the  library. 

Q.  Who  was  sleeping  there  with  you? — A.  Artificer  Newton. 

Q.  Where  did  he  keep  his  gun? — A.  He  kept  his  gun  in  the  rack. 
Everybody  kept  their  guns  in  the  racks  upstairs. 

Q.  Quartermaster-sergeants  and  all? — ^A.  Everybody's  guns  was 
in  the  racks. 

Q.  If  anybody  had  their  gun  out  of  the  racks  that  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  rules? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  he  was  a  quartermaster-sergeant  or  anybody  else? — 
A.  If  anybody  had  their  gun  out,  that  was  against  the  company 
commander's  orders;  it  was  a  violation  to  the  orders. 

Q.  Where  was  this  shooting  you  heard  when  you  were  awakened  ? — 
A.  The  shooting  was  in  to  the  rear  of  the  quarters,  next  to  the  town. 

Q.  To  the  rear  of  the  quarters — D  Company  quarters? — ^A.  I  mean 
to  tne  rear  of  the  quarters;  the  shooting  was  over  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  The  rear  of  D  quarters? — A.  No,  sir;  the  rear  of  B  quarters. 

Q.  The  shooting  was  where  ? — A.  Over  in  here. 

Q.  Over  in  town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flash  of  any  of  the  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
see  the  flash  of  none  of  the  gims. 

Q.  How  many  parties  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  that  shooting? — 
A.  From  the  way  they  were  shooting  it  seemed  like  it  might  nave 
been  25  or  30.  Sometimes  you  would  hear  them  by  separate  shots, 
4,  or  5,  or  6  shots,  and  then  again  kind  of  volleyed  shots. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Like  there  would  be  25  or  30. 

Q.  First  there  would  be  a  kind  of  shooting  at  will,  and  then  there 
would  be  a  volley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  that  volley,  from  the  sound,  how  many  shots  would  you 
take  it  to  be;  how  many  persons? — A.  I  didn't^understand. 

Q.  How  many  persons  would  you  take  it^to  be  doing  the  shooting?—^ 
A.  From  25  to  30,  the  way  that  some  of  the  volleys  sounded. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say  anything  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  hear  nobody  say  nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody;  that  is,  doing  the  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  got  your  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  down  and  fell  into  line? — A.  Yes,  sir;  fell  into  line. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  did  you  have? — A.  I  had  10  rounds 
of  ammunition  in  jny  belt. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition? — ^A.  Ball  ammunition. 

Q.  You  had  that  ammunition  all  the  time  that  you  were  in  camp 
at  Fort  Brown? — A.  I  had  that  ammunition  when  we  started  from 
Niobrara;  when  we  were  up  in  Nebraska. 

Q.  You  had  had  it  all  the  time  you  were  at  Fort  Brown,  then,  this 
ammunition? — A.  I  had  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  Until  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  night  of  the  13th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  carried  that  in  what,  the  web  belt  or  the  McKeever  box? — 
A.  I  had  10  rounds  in  the  McKeever  box. 

Q,  So  that  that  accounts  iot  yoMx  1^  \^\xx>AsX — k.  X^,«ir. 
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Q.  You  went  down  and  got  your  sun  and  fell  in  line.  What  was 
the  first  thing  that  was  done? — ^A.  The  first  thing  that  was  done,  the 
roll  was  called  and  the  men  were  counted. 

Q.  Who  called  the  roll? — ^A.  The  first  sergeant — Sergeant  Frazier. 

Q.  Did  he  finish  calling  the  roll? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  every  man  answer  to  the  roll  call,  or  do  you  know? — ^A. 
Every  man  answered  to  the  roll  €all. 

Q.  How  many? — ^A.  I  just  don^t  know  the  strength  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  absent  on  leave,  or  without  leave? — 
A.  I  thiuK  we  had  two  men  on  pass,  but  I  know  he  reported  the  com- 
pany present  or  accounted  for.  That  is  the  way  they  generally 
report  when  a  man  isn't  there — if  he  is  on  pass  or  on  guard,  he  is 
accoimted  for  just  the  same. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it?  You  say  that  is  the  reason 
you  think  they  were  there,  because  the  sergeant  reported  all  present 
or  accounted  tor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  way,  I  understand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  was  done;  were  they  counted  bj^  the  oflScer  again? — 
A.  He  counted  them  himself  afterwards. 

Q.  Why  did  he  count  them  after  the  sergeant  had  reported  them 
all  present  or  accounted  for? — A.  Because  he  wanted  to  be  sure. 
I  don't  know  any  other  reason. 

Q.  Then  when  you  got  back  at  the  wall  the  roll  was  called  again, 
and  that  would  make  the  third  time  counting  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  men  were  counted  again,  before  we  left  there  behind  the  wall. 

Q.  Was  the  roll  called  back  there,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  roll  was 
called  again. 

Q.  And  the  men  were  counted  again? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  night  the  sergeant  called  the  roll  twice? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  Captain  Lyon  counted  the  men  twice? — A.  Captain  Lyon 
counted  the  men  once.     He  counted  them  in  front  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Who  counted  them  behind  the  wall? — A.  Sergeant  Frazier 
counted  them  behind  the  wall,  and  also  called  the  roll  again,  and  then 
he  ordered  them  to  count  them. 

Q.  Over? — A.  Over  again. 

Q.  Why  did  he  order  them  to  count  them  after  calling  the  roll? 
Was  he  not  satisfied  that  they  were  all  present  or  accounted  for? — 
A.  I  don't  suppose  he  was.  1  euess  he  did  that  to  make  sure  that 
he  would  be  sure  that  everyboay  was  there,  and  in  order  that  he 
wouldn't  make  any  mistake. 

Q.  That  wes  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  an  unusual  occurrence. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  that  to  occur  before,  since  you  have  been  in 
the  service  ? — A.  Did  I  ever  know  what  to  occiu*  before  ? 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  company  should  be  counted  off — called  and  then 
coimted  off — and  then  called  and  coimted  off  again? — ^A.  I  just  don't 
remember;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  shooting;  about  how  many  shots  did  you  hear? — 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  heard  some  5  or  6  shots  the  first  time,  and  then  a  kind 
of  volleyed  shots,  like. 
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Q.  How  many  volleys  ? — A.  Well,  you  could  distinguish  the  shots, 
one  right  after  the  other,  kind  of  one  after  the  other  like,  and  then  a 
kind  of  a  roar  of  shots,  like  about  30  people,  say. 

Q.  The  roar  of  shots  is  a  volley  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

O.  The  shooting  at  will  is  one  shot  and  then  another,  right  along, 
each  man  shooting  as  he  pleases  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  commands  given  there  to  fire  or  to  cease  fir- 
ing?^— A.  Never  heard  none  at  all;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  there  say,  "Come  out,  you  black  sons  of 
bitches,''  or  anything  uke  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anything 
like  that. 

Q.  You  talked  with  the  men  there  and  listened  to  them  talking 
about  the  way  that  shooting  was  done  and  who  did  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  men  often  discussed  about  who  did  the  shooting  after  it  was 
over  and  wondered  what  it  was  did  about,  and  all  like  that. 

.Q.  You  did  not  hear  anything  more  about  it  than  that? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  before  this  shooting  there  was  some  discussion 
as  to  the  treatment  your  men  were  receiving  at  BrownsviUe,  do  you 
not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 

Q.  Or  did  the  men  discuss  it? — A.  I  heard  of  a  man  being  knocked 
in  the  head  with  a  six-shooter,  and  some  man  getting  pushed  over- 
board from  a  boat,  but  I  didn't  know  whether  or  not  it  was  true,  and  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  I  understand.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  about  the  particular 
instances,  we  have  been  over  it  so  many  times;  but  you  neard  the 
men  talking  of  the  treatment  they  received  in  Brownsville,  did  you 
not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anybody  taking  exceptions  to  the 
treatment. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  they  were  treated  nicely  there  ? — ^A.  I  was 
treated  nicely,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  two  men,  everyone  I 
heard  of. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  those  two  men,  everyone  was  treated 
nicely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  complaint  at  all?^^A.  I  never  heard  anybody  make  any 
complaint.     Everybody  seemed  to  be  glad  they  were  there4 

Q.  Glad  to  get  to  Brownsville? — A.  Glad  to  get  there.  I  was  tired 
of  staying  where  I  was,  and  was  glad  to  get  there.  I  had  been  up 
there  about  four  years. 

Q.  It  was  a  nice  change  to  get  away  from  Fort  Niobrara  and  go 
down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  treated  there  just  as  well  as  you  had  ever  been? — 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  I  know,  but  I  am  talking  about  as  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  the  men  make  any  complaint  about  their  not  bein^  permit- 
ted to  go  into  the  saloons? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  that  uiere  was 
some  provisions  made  there  about  saloons,  and  drinking,  and  so  forth, 
but  wnether  it  were  or  not  I  don't  know,  because  I  never  went  into 
the  saloons  there. 

Q.  You  didn't  so  into  the  saloons? — A.  I  went  into  some  Mexican 
saloons.  Some  Mexicans  ran  places  there,  and  a  colored  man  ran 
a  place  down  there;  one  of  the  discharged  soldiers. 

Q.   You  could  go  into  the  MexAcaii  ^«Xoo\iaV— k.  X^^%\t, 
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Q.  And  call  for  what  you  wanted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  were  treated  nicely? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  threats  made  by  the  soldiers  of  shooting 
up  the  town,  or  do  you  know  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir;  1 
never  heard  any  threats  made  by  them  whatsoever. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  was  that  firing  done  with;  what  kind  of 
arms  did  it  seem  to  be  by;  can  you  tell  us  what  it  sounded  Hke,  what 
kind  of  gims?— A.  It  seemed  like  it  would  have  been  either  six- 
shooters  and  shotguns  and  rifles — ^Winchesters.  It  seemed  hke  mixed 
arms. 

Q.  Mixed  arms? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all.  Now,  your  company  was  D  Company? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  ball  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  20  rounds  to  the  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  nad  them  when  you  went  down,  and  kept  them  after  you 
got  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Senator  Warner  asked  you  if  it  was  not  a  most  unusual  thing  to 
call  the  roll  twice  and  count  the  men,  in  the  way  you  described.  It 
was  an  unusual  occurrence,  was  it  not? — A.  les,  sir;  that  was  an 
imusual  occurrence. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  an  affair  of  this  kind  before;  that  is,  you 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  In  that  connection,  just  a  moment.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a 
battle? — A.  Well,  I  was  in  the  Philippine  skirmishes  and  expeditions 
over  in  the  Philippines. 

Q.  You  have  oeen  with  your  company  when  it  was  called  out, 
expecting  to  go  into  an  engagement,  have  you?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  all  through  that,  when  a  call  has  been  made,  and 
the  counting  off? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  Mexican  post  across  at  Mat- 
amoros  or  not,  where  they  kept  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  over 
there  once.  It  was  pretty  close  to  Brownsville,  after  you  cross  the 
river.     I  don^t  know  just  how  wide  the  river  is. 

Q.  I  don't  care  for  that.  Did  you  ever  see  any  Mexican  soldiers 
over  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  them  over  in  Browns- 
ville, and  remarked  about  them,  and  their  dress,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  How  were  they  dressed;  what  kind  of  a  uniform  was  it,  any- 
thing like  ours?— A.  No,  sir;  their  uniform  is  not  anything  like  ours. 
It  has  a  lot  of  red  trimming  on  it. 

(The  witness  was  excused.) 

TESTIMONT  OF  EDWARD  L.  DANIELS  (COLOBED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

B V  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  last  August,  1906, 
when  it  was  at  Brownsville?— A.   lea,  8\i. 
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Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  Company  B;  I  was  a 
corporal  of  Company  B. 

^nator  Foraker.  I  want  toput  in  evidence  at  this  point  the  record 
of  this  soldier  as  given  by  the  War  Department  as  found  on  page  247 
of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

EDWARD  L.  DANIELS. 

Enlisted  January  18,  1894;  was  discharges!  as  a  sei^gcant,  Company  K,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  January  17,  1899,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  January  18,  1899;  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant,  Company  K,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  January  17, 1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  charact^excdl^it 

Reenlisted  January  18,  1902;  was  honorably  discharged  as  a  sergeant,  Company  L, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  26,  1902,  in  connection  with  the  reduction  oi  the 
Army  I  character  excellent. 

Emistod  July  18,  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal,  Company  B, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  22,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  According  to  this  record,  you  first  enlisted  in  1894? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  enlisted  at  that  time? — A.  At  Chicago,  III. 

Q.  State  where  you  are  a  native  of. — A.  Sir? 

Q.  State  where  you  were  born;  in  what  State. — A.  In  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Q.  Were  you  living  in  Chicago  at  the  time  you  enlisted? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  enlisted  in  Company  K  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — 
A.  On  my  first  enlistment  I  went  for  the  cavalry,  and  from  the 
cavalry  to  the  infantry;  to  E  company  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  and  then 
I  went  to  Cuba,  and  when  we  returned  from  Cuba  I  was  sent  to  Com- 
pany K,  in  making  up  four  companies — M,  I,  L,  and  K — and  I  was 
sent  to  Company  K  as  a  noncommissioned  officer  of  Company  K. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  in  the  cavalry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  given  here  at  all.  What  cavalry  regiment  did  you 
serve  in  ?— A.  I  served  in  F  Troop  of  the  Tenth  Cavahy. 

Q.  F  Troop  of  the  Tenth  Cavalrv?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  in  Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  Santiago  battles? — 
A.  In  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry;  sergeant  of  Company  E. 

Q.  You  were  sergeant  of  Company  E  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  time  or  the  battle  of  Santiago. 

Q.  Where  did  you  serve  in  the  cavalry  ? — A.  I  served  in  the  cavalry 
at  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont.  ^ 

Q.  Assininboine,  Mont.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  pass  that  by.  You  were  in  the  service  how  long  I — 
A.  Eleven  years  and  some  months;  nearly  twelve  years. 

Q.  And  you  were  finally  discharged  without  honor? — A.  Yes,  fidr. 

Q.  You  were  not  arrested  as  one  of  the  12  who  were  arrested? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  them.  Now,  Corporal,  where  were  you  the 
night  of  this  firing — the  night  of  August  13? — ^A.  On  the  ni^ht  of 
August  13  I  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  noise  of  the  men  in  the 
barracks,  and  they  claimed  that  tne  quarters  were  being  fired  on, 
and  I  used  my  customary  way  as  I  do  under  fire;  I  raised  and  then 
give  the  alarm  to  my  men  who  are  under  me — under  my  command* 
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Q.  What  men  w^re  under  your  command? — A.  My  section.  I 
had  the  fourth  section. 

Q.  You  were  in  B  Company's  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

S,  Right  at  the  left  of  you  is  a  map  which  Senator  Scott  will 
ain  to  you. 
(The  map  was  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 
The  Witness.  Here  is  B  Company's  barracks. 
Senator  Scott.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  were  about  here,  in  the  quarters,  upstairs,  facing 
the  parade  grounds;  C  to  the  east  and  B  to  the  west. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  was  it  awakened  you  ? — A.  The  noise  of  the  men  in  the 
barracks. 

Q.  When  you  got  awake  what  did  you  hear? — A.  I  heard  a  man 
say,  "Get  up,  men,  they  are  firing  into  the  barracks." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  the  firing. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  After  I  rose  and  had  the  other  men  get  up,  I  then 
heard  the  call  to  arms  sounded.  I  says  to  the  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer who  was  in  charge  of  the  quarters  to  open  the  racks;  that  call  to 
arms  had  been  soimded.  The  racks  were  one,  two,  three,  and  four. 
I  had  the  fourth  section,  and  consequently  I  had  to  be  the  last  to  have 
my  gun  rack  opened,  and  so  I  contented  myself,  after  getting  my 
clothes  on,  after  I  found  out  that  I  didn^t  near  any  shots  coming 
through  the  house.  I  waited  until  the  gun  racks  were  opened,  ana 
after  the  gun  racks  were  opened  I  took  my  gun  and  proceeded  down 
to  the  parade  grounds. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  own  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  your  own  gun  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlio  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  to  whom  you  spoke  ? — 
A.  Sergt.  George  W.  Jackson. 

Q.  George  Jackson,  I  guess  it  is,  without  the  middle  initial  '*W.,^' 
isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  matter  about  that.  You  got  your  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
after  I  had  gotten  downstairs  in  front  of  Company  B's  quarters  Major 
Penrose  says,  **Is  there  any  noncommissioned  officer  of  B  Company 
here?''  I  says, '*  Yes,  sir;  here  I  am.''  He  says,  ^* Form  this  company 
immediately,"  and  I  says  ''Very  well,  sir;"  and  I  stepped  out  and 
formed  what  men  were  there,  and  they  were  getting  there  as  fast  as 
possible;  and  when  the  company  was  nearly  formed  the  next  noncom- 
missioned officer,  which  was  senior  to  me,  came  around,  and  I  taken - 
my  place  in  ranks,  and  by  the  time  the  company  was  formed  com- 
pletely the  first  sergeant  came  around  and  called  the  roll:  and  the 
result  was  that  they  were  all  present  or  accounted  for  but  tour  men, 
and  these  four  men  were  Private  Elmer  Brown,  Private  John  Brown, 
Private  WilUam  Smith,  and  Alfred  N.  Williams. 

Q.  You  say  all  were  present  or  accounted  for  except  four  men? — 
A.   I  es,  sir. 

Q.  What  about  them — do  you  mean  that  they  were  not  accounted 
for? — A.  They  were  not  present,  but  accounted  for.  All  were  present 
but  four  men. 

Q.  All  present  but  four  men,  and  they  were  accounted  for  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  These  four  men  were  accounted  for? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  not  some  men  on  guard  ? — ^A.  That  was  the  present  and 
accounted  for. 

Q.  They  were  regarded  as  present  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  other  men A.  These  men  who  were  sleeping  from 

the  barracks  that  night,  who  had  authority,  a  noncommissioned  oflScer 
and  two  privates  were  sent  around  to  see  about  them,  and  they  were 
found  in  their  respective  places. 

Q.  And  they  were  accounted  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  result  was  that  all  were  present  or  accoimted  for? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  tell  all  that  occurred  that  night, 
because  we  have  been  over  it  again  and  again,  but  I  do  want  you  to 
tell  us  whether,  next  morning,  the  guns  were  inspected  ? — A.  At  driU 
call,  next  morning,  the  guns  were  inspected  by  the  company  com- 
mander of  Company  B.  All  guns  which  were  not  passable  for  inspec- 
tion, those  men  were  stepped  aside,  and  Captain  Lyon,  captain  of 
Companj  D,  he  reinspected  these  guns  by  taldng  a  clean  sheet  and 
tearing  it  into  small  pieces  and  swiibbing  it  through  the  guns. 

3.  Your  company  went  on  guard  that  morning — company  B,  I 
erstand  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  on  g^ard  ? — A.  We  went  on  guard  that  night 
immediately  after  the  shooting,  and  then  came  off  the  15th. 

Q.  B  Company? — A.  B  Company  went  on  guard  there  after  the 
shooting  that  m'ght  and  stayed  until  the  next  morning. 

Q.  C  Company  was  on  auty  that  night,  was  it  not,  immediately 
after  the  shooting? — A.  We  were,  too.  We  all  were  stationed  along 
the  wall  about  2  feet  or  3  feet  away — 3  yards  away. 

Q.  You  were  stationed  along  the  wall  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  not  brougnt  back  and  dismissed  later,  and  did  you 
not  go  on  duty,  reheving  C  Company,  the  next  morning?  That  is  the 
way  others  have  testified. — A.  I  can't  say  positively,  because  I  don't 
know  positively  whether  it  was  early  next  morning  or  whether  it  was 
later  on  the  next  day. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  know  that  your  guns  were  inspected? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  C  Company  was  relieved  the  next  morning  about  9  o'clock  by 
Company  B.  I  will  pass  that.  The  guns  were  inspected  the  next 
morning,  however? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  guns  found  dirty  with  powder? — A.  None  that  I 
heard  of.  Every  report  that  I  could  hear,  which  were  not  ofiicial  to 
me,  but  I  heard  from  all  the  reports  that  the  guns  were  clean. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  Army  how  long?— A.  Is  early  twelve  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  required  to  clean  one  of  these  guns  after  it 
is  foed  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection  ?^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  long  it  takes  an  enlisted  man — ^not  a  general,  but  an 
enlisted  man — to  clean  one  of  these  guns. — ^A.  It  would  take  an 
experienced  soldier  that  knows  all  about  the  mechanism  of  a  rifle  &x>m 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes. 

Q.  It  took  you  about  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Q.  You  were  an  average,  at  least,  I  suppose,  were  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  by  my  record  I  am  an  excellent  soldier. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  good  record  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  court-martialed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  for? — A.  For  bemg\a\fe  otvi^«j5s. 
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Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  in  Niobrara. 

Q.  How  were  you  punished  for  that? — A.  A  blind  was  taken 
from  me. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  Which  were  $8  taken  from  my  pay. 

Q.  Eight  dollars  was  deducted  from  your  pay? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
deducted  from  my  pay. 

Q.  For  being  late  in  getting  home  on  a  pass? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
didn't  show  up  for  a  drill  tor  which  I  should  have. 

Q.  I  see  you  are  marked  '* character  excellent"  every  time  you 
were  discharged. — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  into  any  trouble  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  was  in  any  trouble. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  your  men  making  any  threats  in  Brownsville 
against  the  citizens  oi  Brownsville  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  anybody  in  your  company  of 
having  done  any  of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

O.  Or  anybody  in  either  of  the  other  companies  ? — A.  Not  as  I  can 
understand  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  withheld  any  information  from  anybody? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

3.  Or  refused  to  tell  all  you  know  about  it  to  anybody? — ^A.  I  have 
everything  I  know  of  it. 
Q.  Ana  still  you  were  discharged  without  honor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
O.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  you  did  that  you  should  have  been 
so  discharged  for? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  may  take  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Where  was  the  firing  when  you  heard  it  fiirst  ? — A.  The  firing,  it 
were  outside  of  the  garrison. 

Q.  I  know,  but  in  what  direction? — ^A.  It  was  due  west  of  where  I 
was  lying  in  bed. 

Q.  You  get  these  points  of  the  compass  a  little  mixed  here.  You 
see  Company  B's  barracks  there,  do  you  not  [indicating  on  map]? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see  that.  Now,  take  barracks  B.  What  direction  was  it 
from  barracks  B? — A.  It  was  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  up  in  the  alley  you  have  pointed  to,  between  Washing- 
ton street  and  Elizabeth  street? — A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  m 
the  alley  or  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  have  pointed  to? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see  that  red  figure  '^2V' — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  Cowan  House.  You  knew  where  it  was? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  knew  no  place  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  firing  you  heard,  the 
direction  you  indicate? — ^A.  The  firing  was  in  this  direction  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  figure  ''2''  is?— A.  In  the  direction  of  ^'2.'' 

Q.  About  how  many  parties  were  engaged  in  that  firing? — A.  How 
many  parties  were  engaged  in  that  firing? 

Q.  Yes;  how  many  would  you  judge  from  the  reports  of  the 
guns? — ^A.  From  experience  in  hearing  snooting,  it  would  be  25  or  30. 
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Q.  Twenty-five  or  30? — A.  In  the  party,  yes,  sir — mixed  arms. 

Q.  Yes;  I  haven't  asked  you  that  yet.  lou  say  it  was  by  mixed 
arms? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  shooting — the  firing? — ^A.  The  shooting  was 
irregular. 

Q.  There  were  not  any  volleys? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  there  were  no  volleys? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  all  kinds  of  mixed  arms  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Shotguns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  sounded  as  though  it  was  shotguns 
^  and  pistols. 

Q.  Carbines? — A.  No,  sir;  no  carbines;  but  it  seemed  as  though 
they  were  these  repeaters. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  repeaters? — A.  These  sixteen  repeaters — 
sixteen-shot  repeaters. 

Q.  Guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  make  ? — A.  I  don't  know  the  make  of  them. 

Q.  Winchesters? — A.  That  is  about  what  it  were;  they  were  Win- 
chesters. 

Q.  AnyKrags? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  Sprin2:ficlds  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  no  Springfields? — A.  I  am  not  sure  of  it, 
but  I  didn- 1  hear  anv,  sir. 

Q.  The  Springfield  was  the  gun  your  troops  had  there,  was  it  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  none  of  them? — A.  No,  sir;  none  that  I  could 
distinguish. 

Q.  Now,  what  time  did  the  firing  cease — did  it  cease  while  you 
were  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  The  firing  did  not  cease  imtil  after 
we  had  had  roll  call  and  we  were  in  the  act  of  moving  around  to  our 
position,  and  then  we  heard  scattering  shots. 

Q.  That  was  the  end  of  the  firing,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  direction  this  firing  was?  Could  you 
tell  from  the  report  of  the  guns  whether  it  was  toward  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Or  from  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  tell  what  direc- 
tion they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  orders  given  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  no 
orders  given  there,  by  nobody. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  my  bar- 
racks. 

Q.  But  when  you  were  outside  of  your  barracks,  you  were  there 
with  your  troops,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  remember,  sir,  I 
were  here  [indicating]  and  they  were  here,  and  there  is  the  barracks 
between  us,  and  there  is  a  row  of  trees  just  about  10  feet,  and  I  am 
in  front  of  the  trees  and  in  front  of  the  barracks,  and  the  shootiiig  is 
in  the  rear  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  But  you  heard  no  orders;  you  heard  nothing  said  back  there 
at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  anyone;  you  heard  nothing  of  the  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you,  anything  about  who  was  doing  that  shoot- 
ing?—A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  who  was  doing  that  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
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I  didn't  know  who  was  doing  it.     I  knew  I  wasn't  doing  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  concern  you  had  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
the  concern  I  had  of  it. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  men  of  the  barracks  had  been  ordered  in 
that  n^ht  at  8  o'clock,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  something  unusual  there  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  was  because  of  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  that,  but  I  only  thought  it 
were,  but  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  When  you  heard  this  shooting,  did  you  think  there  might  be, 
some  trouble  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens  ?^A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  It  never  occurred  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;  it  never  occurred  to  me. 

Q.  You  heard  no  balls  whistling? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  any 
balls  at  all. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  inspection  was  had  of  the  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  inspected  the  guns? — A.  The  first  inspection  was  by 
Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  Who  inspected  afterwards? — ^A.  Afterwards,  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  How  did  he  inspect  them?  How  did  Lieutenant  Lawrason 
inspect  them?— A.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  thro  wed  the  bolt  open  and 
looked  down  through  the  gun,  and  all  gims  that  seemed  as  though 
they  had  been  shot  recentnr,  why,  he  stepped  those  men  aside,  and 
those  men  were  reinspccteci  by  Captain  Lyon,  of  Company  D. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  stepped  7  men  aside  wliose  gims  it  is 
claimed  had  shown  that  they  hacl  been  discharged  lately? — A.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  7  or  not, sir;  but  I  know  he  stepped  some 
men  out. 

Q.  You  knew  there  from  the  conversation  it  was  claimed  that 
those  guns  had  been  discharged  recently,  did  you  not? — A.  I  didn't 
hear  anyone  make  such  a  remark,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  who  the  men  were  who  were  stepped  out  of  ranks 
to  have  their  guns  inspected? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  the  record  to  show  at  this  place  that  I 
state  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  record  to  disclose  that  anybody 
has  testified  that  the  gims  of  these  7  or  8  men  who  were  stepped  out 
of  line  had  been  recently  discharged.  There  is  evidence  to  show 
that  the  men  were  stepped  aside  in  order  that  their  guns  might  be 
further  inspected,  because  they  might  have  dust  or  something  of  the 
kind  in  them. 

Senator  Warxer.  Let  the  record  show  that  I  did  not  assume  that 
there  was  any  evidence  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Foraker.  To  which  effect? 

Senator  \Vakner.  To  the  effect,  as  stated  by  you,  that  the  guns 
had  been  recently  discharged  up  to  this  time.  I  am  pursuing  a 
leg:itimate  cross-examination,  asking  the  witness  as  to  the  fact, 
whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  statement  I  make  is  that  there  is  no  testi- 
mony in  this  record  to  show  that  any  man  was  stepped  aside  because 
his  gun  had  been  discharged.  The  only  evidence  is  to  the  eflFect  that 
some  men  were  stepped  aside  for  reinspection  of  their  guns. 
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By  Senator  Warned  : 

Q.  I  repeat  to  you,  did  you  hear  then  or  afterwards  that  those  men 
were  stepped  aside  because  their  guns  showed  evidence  of  having 
been  recently  discharged? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  such  report?— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  of  any 
sucn  report,  and  did  not  hear  of  anybody  that  had  heard  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  stated  about  their  guns? — ^A.  The  only  thing  that 
was  said  was  that  when  the  company  commander  inspected  the  guns 
first  he  said,  ''You  step  one  pace  to  the  front.''  Tne  man  did  so. 
That  was  the  only  orders  he  gotten. 

Q.  When  Lieutenant  Lawrnson  inspected  the  company,  did  he 
have  a  cleaning  rod? — A.  No,  sir;  Captain  Ijyon  used  a  cleaning  rod. 

Q.  On  all  of  the  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  passed  them  without  using  a  cleaning 
rod? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  that  were  stepped  out  from  the  ranks,  whether  there 
were  seven  or  more  or  less,  which  one  of  the  inspecting  officers  was  it 
that  had  those  men  stepped  out? — A.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  stepped 
those  men  out. 

Q.  Then  what  inspection  did  he  make  of  their  guns? — A.  Wlio, 
Lieutenant  Lawrason? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  He  left  them  for  Captain  Lyon  to  inspect. 

Q.  He  made  no  further  inspection  himself? — ^A.  No,  sir;  after  he 
inspected  them  once,  then  he  stepped  them  one  pace  to  the  front. 
He  stepped  them  one  pace  farther  away,  and  then  Captain  liyon 
came  up  and  reinspected  them. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  inspection  did  he  make? 

Senator  Warner.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  or  Captain  Lyon  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

A.  He  inspected  the  muzzle  and  the  bore,  and  then  he  inspected 
the  bolt  and  the  chamber. 

Q.  That  was  Lieutenant  Lawrason? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  inspecting  the  whole  company  he  made  these  men  step 
to  the  front  ? — ^A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  step  you  to  the  front  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  make  some  men  step  to  the  front,  and  not  make  you 
step  to  the  front? — ^A.  Because  a  man's  gun  may  have  had  dust  in 
it,  or  some  of  the  guns  may  have  looked  as  though  they  had  been  fired, 
and  he  didn't  say  that;  as  I  said  before,  he  made  no  such  remark. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  he  stepped  these  men  to  the  front? — ^A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  anv  reason  to  suspect  why? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  he  made  some  men  step  to  the  front  ? — A.  We  have  inspec- 
tion, and  there  is  lot  of  men  claimed  to  be  dirty  on  inspection.  That 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  dirty  because  thoee  men  are. 

Q.  I  didn't  Imow  but  what  he  might  have  had  some  reason. — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  must  have  suspicioned  that  those  men's  guns  were  more 
soiled  than  yours. — A.  He  may.     I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  However  that  may  be.  Captain  Lyon  did  reinspect  those  guns? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Of  those  men  that  were  stepped  out  for  reinspection? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

O.  And  Lieutenant  Lawrason  did  not  state  what  the  reason  was? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  Captain  Lyon  inspected  the  guns  by  running  rags  through 
them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  every  gun  was  passed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Major  Penrose  present? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  on 
parade,  but  I  can't  say  whether  he  was  right  present  in  the  inspection 
of  B  Company. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  What  became  of  those  men  after  the  inspection  by  Captain 
Lyon? — A.  Those  men  went  back  in  the  barracks. 

Q,  Was  the  company  all  out  there  when  Captain  Lyon  inspected 
them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  those  seven  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  left  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  left  back  for  Captain 
Lyon  for  reinspection. 

Q.  And  after  Captain  Lyon  inspected  their  guns,  those  men  were 
returned  to  duty? — ^A.  The  men  were  dismissed. 

Q.  The  men  were  dismissed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  common  occurrence  that  in  ordinary  guard  mount 
a  man  is  often  stepped  out  with  a  dirty  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he 
is  punished  because  nis  gun  is  dirty. 

Q.  These  men  were  stepped  out  because  their  guns  were  not  suffi- 
ciently clean? — A.  Yes,  su'. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  Was  powder  found  in  any  of  these  guns  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anything  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  fired  recently? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  you  did  not  know  that  when  the  men 
were  ordered  to  be  in  quarters  that  night  at  8  o'clock  it  was  because 
there  was  a  feeling  against  them  among  the  citizens.  You  did  not 
know  that? — A.  ?\o,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  had 
formally  and  officially  notified  the  commanding  officer,  Major  Pen- 
rose, that  if  his  men  were  not  in  that  night  he  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  their  lives  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  of  that  at  all.  I  didn't 
know  anything  of  it  until  I  saw  the  statement  of  Private  Elmer 
Brown. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  command  of  the  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  battalion  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  garrison  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  simply  a  corporal  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  such  talk  as  this  in  the  camp,  that  if  any  com- 
pany did  tnis  shooting  it  must  have  been  Company  C? — A.  No,  sir.H 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  When  was  it  they  sent  out  to  find  the  men  who  were  sleeping,  to 
see  whether  they  were  in  their  places  or  not? — ^A.  Ihese  men  of  Com- 
pany B? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  Immediately  after  the  roll  were  called.  Corporal 
Watlington,  I  think,  were  one  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  thai 
went.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  knew  it  was  a  noncommissioned  officer 
of  Company  B. 

Q.  Went  down  to  find  what? — ^A.  Went  to  find  these  places  where 
these  men  were  supposed  to  be,  by  command  of  the  commanding 
officer. 

Q.  \Mio  were  these  men? — A.  William  Smith,  Elmer  Brown 

Q.  Ihe  four  men  that  you  have  mentioned  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  the  men  sent  out  for? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  were 
found  in  their  respective  places,  asleep,  all  but  one,  who  was  the  haker, 
and  he  had  500  rations  of  bread  for  the  next  morning,  and  he  was 
working  then. 

Q.  1  ne  next  day  you  learned  that  it  was  charged  that  some  of  the 
members  of  some  of  these  companies  were  charged  with  the  shooting 
up  of  Brownsville? — A.  Ihe  next  day  I  heard  ttiat  the  battalion  was 
charged  with  shooting  up  Brownsville. 

Q.  And  you  were  told  that  anr munition  was  found  in  the  town? — 
A.  1  es,  sir;  ammunition  and  shells,  and  the  supposition  was — I  never 
saw  SLTij  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  the  gate  again? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  went  out 
any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  to  see  if  any  of  the  bullets  had 
struck  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  looked. 

Q.  Where  did  you  look? — A.  At  the  roof  and  just  above  the  win- 
dow sills. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  pretty  good  examination? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  evidences  of  the  barracks  being  hit? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  Why  did  you  make  that  examination  ? — ^A.  I  wanted  to  see  for 
myself. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  see  for  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  being  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  it  was  no  more  than  right  that  I  should  do  such 
a  tiling. 

Q.  Why  should  you  do  that  ? — ^A.  It  was  no  more  than  right  that  I 
should  do  that,  with  regard  to  our  barracks,  or  anything  that  was 
against  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Had  anyone  claimed  that  outsiders  had  shot  aeainst  barracks? — 
A.  The  reason  I  did  it  first  was  because  that  was  the  first  thing  that 
was  said  when  I  woke  up,  that  they  were  firing  into  the  quarters  on 
us,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  my  curiosity  was  raised  the  next 
morning  to  see  if  anything  was  there. 

Q.  Aiid  you  didn't  see  any  evidence  that  the  quarters  had  been 
fired  into?— A.  I  didn't  seeany  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  tnat  told  you  that  the  quarters  were 
fired  into?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  before  vou  had  gotten  your  gun  or  afterwards? — ^A. 
That  was  when  I  was  first  awakened. 

Q.  When  you  were  first  awakened  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  witness  was  excused.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WADE  H.  WATLINGTON  (OOLOBBD). 

CThe  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  belonged  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  company? — ^A.  Company  B. 

Q.  Did  you  holJ  any  official  position  in  that  company? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  corporal. 

Q.  Corporal  of  Company  B  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  with  your  company  on  the  13th  of  August  last? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  At  this  point  I  desire  to  put  into  the  record  the 
official  record  of  this  soldier  as  furnished  by  the  War  Department,  as 
found  at  page  247  of  Senate  Document  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

WADE  H.  WATLINOTON. 

Enlisted  December  12,  1895;  was  dischaii^ed  as  a  corporal  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  luiantry,  December  11,  1898,  in  expiration  of  tenn  of  enlistment;  character 
excellent. 

Reefilistraent  March  3,  1899;  was  discharged  as  a  cornoral  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  March  2, 1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  excell(*nt. 

Peenlisted  Man-h  3,  1^02;  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  March  2, 1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character  excellent. 

Reenlisteu  March  3,  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal  of  Company 
B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  22,  1906. 

At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  imtil  to-morrow,  Tues- 
day, February  26,  1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Tuesday  J  February  26, 1907. 

The  coiimiittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Pettus,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  WADE  H.  WATLINQTON  (COLOBBD)~Continued. 

Wade  H.  Watlington,  colored,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being 
recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  belonged  to  Company  B  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  enlisted? — A.  T  was  first  enlisted  at  Columbus 
Barracks,  Ohio. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native? — A.  North  Carolina. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service? — A.  Ten  years,  eight  months, 
and  twenty  days. 

Q.  You  were  a  corporal  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  the  shooting  affrav  that  occurred  there  on  the 
night  of  August  13-14, 1906  ?— A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  that  commenced? — A.  T  was  asleep  in 
my  company's  orderly  room. 
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Q.  In  the  orderly  room? — A.  The  room  adjoining  the  orderly 
room. 

Q.  Where  was  that,  upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  That  was  down- 
stairs. 

Q.  Was  anyone  sleeping  with  you  in  that  room  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Senator  Scott  wul  explain  to  you  a  map  that  hangs  on  the  wall 
there,  to  your  left.    Please  follow  him. 

(Senator  Scott  explained  the  localities  on  the  map^ 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  locations  in  your  mind? — A.  I  think  I  have. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Where  was  the  orderly  room  i — A.  In  the  east  end  of  the  bar- 
racks. 

Q.  Which  is  the  east  end  ? — A.  The  upper  end. 

Q.  On  which  side  was  it — toward  the  parade  ground  or  toward  the 
city  ? — A.  Toward  the  city. 

Q.  What  awakened  you  ? — A.  The  firing  woke  me. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  were  awakened?  State  what  you 
heard  and  all  that  you  did,  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember. — A.  I 
first  heard  the  firing,  the  shooting  in  town.  Then  shortly  after  the 
firing  commenced  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded.  Then  I  dressed  and 
went  upstairs  to  the  gim  rack  and  got  my  rifle  as  soon  as  Sergeant 
Jackson  opened  the  racks,  and  went  downstairs  and  fell  in  line  with 
my  company.    Then  tlie  roll  was  called  by  the  first  sergeant. 

Q.  That  was  by  Sergeant  Sanders? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Sergeant  San- 
ders. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  ? — A.  Then  after  the  roll  call  he  made  his 
report  and  then  there  was  ammunition  issued. 

Q.  Extra  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  extra  ammunition.  As  soon 
as  that  was  done  we  were  marched  aroimd  in  rear  of  the  barracks  and 
formed  in  line  of  skirmishers. 

Q.  We  have  been  all  over  that  and  you  can  just  pass  that  all  by. 
You  were  there  on  duty  for  a  time  and  then  you  were  finally  dis- 
missed and  went  back  to  the  quarters,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  did  you  do  with  your  guns  when  you  went  back? — ^A. 
As  soon  as  we  were  dismissed  the  guns  were  placed  in  the  racks 
and  the  racks  were  again  locked  by  the  noncommissioned  oflScer  in 
charge  of  quarters,  in  the  presence  of  the  first  sergeant  and  our  com- 
pany commander.  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  being  awakened  by  the  firing.  Where  was  the 
firing  that  you  were  awakened  by  as  nearly  as  you  can  locate  it? — 
A.  As  near  as  I  can  locate  it,  it  was  north  of  the  garrison  in  town. 

Q.  Outside? — A.  Outside  of  the  reservation,  outside  of  the  post 

Q.  You  slept  in  a  room  downstairs,  fronting  toward  the  wall  and 
the  town,  if  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  window  up  or  down? — ^A.  The  window  was  up. 

Q.  So  you  could  hear  very  easily? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  very 
hot  climate.     You  have  to  keep  the  windows  up  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  What  kind  of  firing  did  you  hear,  and  how  much  was  there 
of  it,  and  what  kind  of  guns  did  it  seem  to  be? — A.  It  seemed  to  be 
mixed  arms — rifles  and  revolvers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  who  was  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  fell  in  with  your  company,  how  many  men  were 
in  line,  if  you  can  tell  ? — A.  T  can't  tell,  sir. 
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Q.  AVhere  in  the  company  did  you  take  your  position! — A.  I 
taken  my  position  about  the  second  set  of  fours. 

Q.  The  second  set  of  fours  from  the  right  of  the  company! — ^A. 
From  the  right  of  the  company. 

Q.  You  fell  in  from  right  to  left,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  about  the  second  set  of  fours?  Were  you 
in  the  ranks  or  a  file  closer  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  ranks  as  a  corporal. 

Q.  Then  there  were  not  very  many  men  in  the  ranks  ahead  of 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  maint^iin  that  position  during  the  calling  of  the 
roll? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  from  where  you  were  what  was  happening 
on  the  left  of  the  company  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  coming  to  the  next  morning,  we  have  been  over  all  that 
a  good  deal.  Wliat  was  done  with  the  gims,  if  anything? — A.  The 
next  morning  at  drill  call,  about  7  o'clock,  the  company  formed  for 
drill.  We  had  on  our  McKeever  boxes  and  belts,  and  instead  of  a 
drill  we  had  inspection.  The  ranks  were  oj)ened  and  all  the  rifiea 
were  inspected  closely,  and  also  the  ammunition. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  inspection  made  ? — A.  By  Lieutenant  Law- 
rason,  our  company  commander. 

Q.  Was  he  assisted  by  anybody  as  to  any  part  of  it? — A.  Later  on 
he  was  assisted  by  the  commanding  officer  and  Captain  Lyon.  The 
commanding  officer  was  Major  Penrose,  but  Lieutenant  Lawrason 
first  inspected  the  company,  and  when  he  came  to  a  man  where  he  had 
any  doubts  about  his  rifle  being  shot,  he  had  the  man  step  out  of  the 
ranks  and  take  his  place  in  the  line  of  file  closers.  As  soon  as  he 
went  through  the  company,  then  these  men  that  he  doubted  their 
rifles,  which  was  about  six  or  seven,  they  were  reinspected  by  the 
commanding  officer  and  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inspection  and  that  reinspection  of 
the  six  or  seven  rifles? — A.  I  don't  know  the  result,  sir;  but  each  man 
as  he  was  inspected  was  ordered  to  report  to  his  company,  and  left 
those  six  or  seven  men  there  being  inspected  by  the  commanding  officer 
and  Captain  Lyon,  and  we  went  out  on  outpost  duty. 

Q.  That  is,  after  the  lieutenant  who  was  commanding  your  com- 
pany had  completed  his  inspection,  having  stepped  these  men  out. 
Captain  Lyon  and  Major  Penrose  proceeded  to  inspect  them,  as  I 
understand  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  they  were  inspecting  them  the  company  was  marched 
out? — A.  Marched  out. 

Q.  To  relieve  Company  C  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose  and  Captain  Lyon  get  started  so  you  could 
see  the  character  of  their  inspection  before  you  left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the. nature  of  their  inspection? — A.  They  had  the 
quartermaster's  sergeant  to  go  in  and  get  some  clean  rags,  white  rags, 
and  some  oil,  and  had  one  of  those  barrack  cleaning  rods,  and  taken 
the  rifle  and  run  the  rags  through  it,  so  in  case  the  rifle  was  fired,  it 
could  be  very  easily  detected. 

Q.  You  know  that  all  the  men  who  were  thus  reinspected  were  or- 
dered to  report  to  their  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  the  result  of  that  inspection? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say  what  the  result  of  the  inspection  was, 
as  to  whether  they  found  any  dirty  rifles  or  not  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  did  your  company  have? — ^A.  Why. 
we  had  the  latest  ammunition ;  that  is,  for  the  Springfield  rifle,  model 
1903. 

Q.  You  had  the  ball  cartridge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  that  all  the  while  vou  were  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Issued  to  you  before  you  left  Niobrara  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Corporal,  passing  over  a  good  many  things,  I  want  to  ask 
you  how  long,  accordmg  to  your  experience,  aoes  it  require  a  fairly 
expert  soldier  to  clean  one  of  these  Springfield  rifles  such  as  you  were 
armed  with  there,  so  it  will  pass  inspection  after  it  has  been  fired  a 
number  of  times? — A.  It  takes  at  least  a  half  an  hour. 

Q,  You  think  it  takes  a  half  an  hour? — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Now,  Corporal,  do  you  know  who  did  this  firing? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  did  have  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  that  any- 
body in  your  company  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anybody  in  either  of  the  other  companies? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  to  tell  anybody  anything  that  you  know 
about  this  matter  ? — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Would  you  tell  who  did  it  if  you  knew  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Even  if  it  was  your  own  brother? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would.    I 
^  being  a  soldier,  I  certainly  would  tell  before  I  would  undergo  the 
punishment  that  I  had  to  undergo. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  regard  this  being  discharged  without  honor  as  being  a 
punishment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  all  of  my  discharges  were  excel- 
lent, being  classed  as  excellent. 

Q.  All  the  way  through  ? — A.  All  the  way  through,  my  discharges 
were  excellent. 

Q.  You  served  how  long? — A.  Ten  years  and  some  months. 

Q.  And  you  were  expecting  to  go  right  along  in  the  service? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  that  your  first  discharge  says  "  Character  excellent."  The 
second  says,  "  Character  excellent,"  and  the  third  says,  "  Character 
excellent,"  while  the  fourth  says,  "  Without  honor."  Had  you  done 
anything  at  all  on  account  of  which  you  were  discharged  without 
honor,  of  which  you  have  any  knowledge  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  have 
been  court-martialed. 

Q.  You  never  have  been  court-martialed? — A..  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  more  than  ten  years  in  the  service?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  reprimanded  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  record  is  clean,  without  a  blot  against  it,  all  the  way 
through,  except  the  last? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  like  to  take  a  discharge  of  that  kind  without 
knowing  what  it  was  for? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Cuba  with  your  regiment? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  in  the  rVuVippiivfcs^ — A,  Yes<^  sir;  a  year  and 
nine  months  in  the  Philippines. 
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Q.  Were  you  in  the  battles  in  Cuba? — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  the  Ist,  2d, 
and  3d,  and  the  10th  and  11th  of  July,  1898. 

Q.  You  were  in  all  those  enagements  with  your  regiment? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  Philippines,  were  you  ever  engaged  there? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  duty  there  with  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  you  were  discharged  for  without  honor? 
Did  anybody  ever  give  you  any  trial,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  explained  to  us  by  the  inspectmg  officer,  Greneral 
Garlington. 

Q.  General  Garlington? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Inspector-General  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Q.  You  had  no  trial,. however? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  trial. 

Q.  He  simply  told  vou  what? — A.  That  unless  he  found  out  by 
a  certain  time  who  did  the  shooting  or  who  was  implicated  in  it  we 
would  be  discharged  without  honor  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States  and  forever  be  debarred  from  entering  into  the  service. 

Q.  How  much  pay  were  you  getting  when  you  were  discharged? — 
A.  Twenty-one  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  You  were  entitled  to  increased  pay  because  of  your  long  serv- 
ice ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  getting  any  pay  now  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  North  Carolina  were  you  bom? — A.  In  Cas- 
well County. 

Q.  Yanceyville  is  the  county  seat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Johnsons  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

Q.  And  the  Wilkinsons? — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  away  from 
home  a  good  while,  and  while  I  was  acquainted  with  the  Johnsons 
and  the  Wattlingtons  there  it  was  a  good  while  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Lees  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  Yanceyville  did  you  live? — A.  About  12  miles. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  inspection,  on  the  14th  of  August,  you 
say  there  was  some  doubt  about  six  or  seven  men,  as  to  their  guns 
being  not  clean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  ordered  to  step  to  the  front? — A.  To  step  out 
in  line  of  file  closers. 

Q.  When  they  were  ordered  to  step  out  what  became  of  the  balance 
of  your  company? — A.  The  lieutenant — ^he  continued  to  inspect  the 
company. 

Q.  And  he  had  those  men  step  out  and  take  a  place  in  the  rear 
of  the  company,  which  is  a  line  of  file  closers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  line 
of  file  closers. 

Q.  After  he  inspected  the  rest  of  the  company,  what  became  of  the 
rest  of  the  company? — A.  The  rest  of  the  company  went  out  to  re- 
lieve Company  C. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  men  who  stepped  out  from  the  com- 
pany?— A.  These  men  were  formed  in  double  rank  and  reinspected. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  reinspected  of  your  own  knowledge, 
or  from  what  you  heard? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  it  when  they  com- 
menced. 

Q.  When  they  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not  see  the  rest  of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because  I  had  to 
go  on  duty  with  my  company. 

Q.  You  had  to  so  on  post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  swabbing  out  of  the  guns  by  anybody  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  seen  the  guns  when  they  commenced  wiping  them  out. 

Q.  Who  wiped  them  out? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  who  wiped  them  out, 
now. 

Q.  Was  it  Major  Penrose  or  Lieutenant  Lawrason  ? — ^A.  I  wouldn't 
be  certain. 

Q.  You  saw  somebody? — A.  Yes,  sir;  wiping  them  out. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  colored  soldier  or  one  of  the 
commissioned  officers? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  quarter- 
master-sergeant, now,  or  one  of  the  officers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  officers  were  at  that. time? — A.  The 
officers? 

Q.  The  commissioned  officers,  yes,  at  the  time  they  were  cleaning 
out  these  guns? — A.  They  were  all  present. 

Q.  Then  you  were  sent  off,  as  I  imderstand,  on  duty? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  on  outpost  duty. 

Q.  You  were  sleeping  in  the  barracks  at  a  window  facing  the 
town  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  awakened  by  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  by  firing. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  in  the  room  with  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sleeping  downstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  when  you  waked  up? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
look  out  the  window. 

Q.  You  didn't  look  out  the  window  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Locate,  as  near  as  you  can,  where  that  firing  was,  on  that  map. 
You  see  Elizabeth  street.  Here  is  thp  Western  Union  Telegraph 
office,  here.  Do  you  know  where  that  is,  right  near  the  gate?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  known  as  No.  2,  the  Cowan  house  [indicating].  Now, 
whereabouts,  with  reference  to  where  you  were  in  the  barracks,  was 
that  shooting? — A.  It  was  about  three  or  four  blocks  out  in  town, 
and  from  where  I  was  sleeping  it  was  north ;  we  would  call  it  north 
from  the  post,  the  way  it  is  situated,  out  in  town. 

Q.  Toward  Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  alley,  here  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  alley? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  where  the  alley 
was,  because  I  wasn't  acquainted  with  those  streets.  I  didn't  go 
around  the  town.    But  it  was  north  of  the  garrison,  in  the  town. 

Q.  You  say  they  seemed  to  be  fired  from  rifles  and  pistols? — 
A.  YeSj  sir ;  rifles  and  pistols. 

Q.  You  saw  no  flash  of  the  guns  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  nobody? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  dressed  and  went  down  and  fell  in  line? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  ammunition  did  you  have? — A.  We  had  ball 
cartridge. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  your  ammunition  down  with  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  web  belt,  or  in  the  McKeever  box? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had 
the  McKeever  box  and  belt. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  did  you  have  in  it? — A.  Twenty  rounds 
Jn  it 
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Q.  Was  any  new  ammunition  issued  to  you  that  night? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  15  rounds. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  were  inspected  next  morning  you  had  35  rounds 
of  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  ammunition  about,  in  your  pockets  or 
anywhere  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  all  the  ammunition  I  had  was  in  the  belt. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  get  ammunition  if  he 
wants  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  very  careful  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  seen  soldiers  having  ammunition  other  than  that  they 
had  in  their  belt  ? — A.  They  might  get  hold  of  one  or  two  cartridges, 
but  no  amount  of  it. 

Q.  You  know  that  some  of  the  soldiers  have  two  or  three  cartridges, 
do  you  not?  You  have  seen  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  cartridges  sometimes.  The  ammunition  is  inspected  every  Sat- 
urday. 

Q.  Yes;  but  sometimes  the  soldiers  do  get  some  cartridges? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  a  man  may  walk  along  sometimes  and  jfind  one  on  the  drill 
ground,  where  one  of  them  has  lost  one  out  of  his  belt,  or  something 
like  that ;  but  no  large  amount. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  this  matter  talked  about  on  this  morning  among 
the  soldiers  as  to  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  I  heard  the  matter  talkea 
about,  but  we  didn't  know  who  did  it.    We  wondered. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say  that  if  anybody  did  it  it  must  have 
been  Company  C  instead  of  Company  B  or  D,  if  anybody  did  it? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  such  talk  as  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  find  out  who  did  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
tried  lots  of  ways. 

Q.  In  what  way  have  you  tried  ?^— A.  In  holding  conversations 
with  the  men  in  different  wajj^s. 

Q.  Well  ? — A.  To  try  to  nnd  out  if  any  men  in  my  company  were 
implicated  in  it  or  not. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  anj  difficulties  between  the  citizens  and 
soldiers? — A.  I  heard  of  difficulties  between  some  men  of  Com- 
pany C  and  some  citizens. 

Q.  You  heard  of  none  between  the  men  of  Companies  B  or  D 
and  the  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  there  was  any  ill  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  Company  C  against  the  citizens  of  the  town  ? — 
A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  associate  with  the  members  of  Company  C? — A. 
Very  little.  I  was  on  special  duty  as  company  clerk,  and  all  my  time 
I  was  required  to  be  in  the  office. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 

Q.  About  this  inspection,  I  want  to  know  when  an  officer  inspects 
the  guns  of  a  company,  does  he  state  what  condition  thev  are  in 
to  the  company  or  in  the  presence  of  the  company  ? — A.  If  he  comes 
to  a  man's  rifle  and  it  is  found  dirty,  he  tells  tnat  man,  "  Your  gun  is 
not  clean." 

Q.  Does  he  say  that  every  time?  Does  he  always  state  the  con- 
dition of  a  gun  that  is  dirty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  NoWj  does  he  not  merely  send  that  man  out  of  the  company  to 
be  dealt  with  afterwards  or  talked  to  afterwtiTd^^ — k.»  "S^fe^<5jS5SSi.\jS^^ 
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him,  "  Your  gun  is  dirty,"  and  he  will  probably  send  him  to  the  first 
sergeant.  He  will  say  to  a  man,  "  Report  to  the  first  sergeant  after 
you  have  cleaned  this  ^n ;  your  gun  is  dirty." 

Q.  And  the  inspectmg  omcer  always  says  that  the  gun  is  dirty, 
or  passes  it? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  announces  that  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  an  inspecting  oflScer  merely  pass  by  and  order 
a  man  to  rail  out  to  the  rear  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Without  saying  anything  about  his  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  without 
inspecting  his  gun.    He  always  inspects  it  first. 

Q.  The  inspector  always  states  if  the  gun  is  dirtjr?*— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Always ;  is  that  the  regular  rule  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fettus.  That  is  aU. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  said  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  pick  up  and  acquire 
some  extra  cartridges;  is  that  usual  or  not? — A.  That  is  not  usuaL 
Some  times  a  man,  say,  in  walking  along  across  the  parade  ground 
might  find  an  extra  cartridge. 

Q.  When  a  man  is  on  the  target  range,  he  has  sot  just  so  many 
cartridges,  has  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  issued  nis  cartridges  on 
the  range. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  if  he  fails  to  shoot  all  of  them,  for  any  reason,  loses 
them  or  otherwise,  what  is  the  result  ? — A.  If  he  does  not  shoot  them 
they  are  returned  to  the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  ammunition. 

Q.  And  if  a  man  loses  a  cartridge  on  the  parade  ground  or  on  the 
target  range  or  any  other  place,  he  has  to  account  for  it,  does  he 
not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  happens  to  him  if  he  does  not  give  a  good  account 
of  it? — A.  It  is  charged  to  him. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  charged  to  him  in  any  event,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
if  he  is  short  of  ammunition  it  is  always  charged  to  him. 

Q.  But  if  he  doesn't  have  a  good  excuse  for  losing  it,-'what  is 
done? — A.  He  is  court-martialed. 

Q.  So  that  the  men  are  very  careful  of  their  ammunition? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Soldiers  could  give  away  cartridges  to  people  outside,  but 
where  could  you  have  gotten  any  extra  cartriages? — A.  It  would 
have  been  a  very  hard  matter  for  me  to  have  gotten  hold  of  any 
extra  ones. 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  at  Fort  Brown  or  Fort  Niobrara  where 
the  men  of  your  battalion  could  go  to  get  extra  cartridges? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  that  night,  according  to  your 
estimate? — A.  Probably  eighty  or  a  hundred  shots,  I  judge. 

Q.  Eighty  or  a  hundred  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  heard  after  you  got  awake? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  might  have  been  even  more  than  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  idea  that  extra  cartridges  could  have  been 
gotten?  Do  you  know  of  anywhere  where  that  number  of  extra 
cartridges  could  have  been  secured  to  do  that  firing  with? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  The  cartridges  of  your  men  in  your  company  were  all  turned 
in  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  accounted  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  checked  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  missing  cartridge,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No, 
sir;  so  far  as  I  know,  there  was  not. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  were  not  extra  cartridges 
in  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  men? — A.  In  their  pockets  that  night? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  say  that  sometimes  it  does  happen? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some- 
times. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  your .  battalion  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  exactly. 

Q.  There  were  three  companies? — A.  Three  companies;  supposed 
to  be  165  men. 

Q.  Nearly  150  men,  were  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  out  of  150  men  there  might  have  been  25  or  50  or  100  car- 
tridges ;  some  of  them  might  have  had  1  and  some  2  and  some  3  and 
sonie  4,  without  you  knowing  it ;  is  that  so? — A.  It  might  be  possible. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  YlTiere  would  they  have  gotten  100  cartridges,  now  ?  Just  please 
tell  us  that.  Was  there  any  place  where  they  could  have  gotten 
them? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  place  where  they  could  have  found — 
accumulated  that  amount;  because,  one  thing,  we  only  had  this 
ammunition  a  short  while.  It  was  just  issued  to  us  a  little  while 
before  we  went  to  Texas. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  man  of  your  company 
had  an  extra  cartridge  in  his  pockets,  or  any  place? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  believe  any  man  in  my  company  had. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  any  man  in  your  company  had? — A.  No, 
sir;  they  were  too  careful  in  checking  it  up. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Although,  so  far  as  vou  know,  they  might  have  had  it,  I  un- 
derstood you  to  tell  me? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  extra  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  have 
any. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q,  Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  did  have  any? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  gives  you  reason  to  believe  that 
anybody  had  extra  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  You  say  men  could  have  picked  up  cartridges  around.  Have 
you  known  men  to  have  extra  cartridges  in  your  company? — ^A.  I 
nave,  years  ago,  before  we  got  this  new  ammunition. 

Q.  Well,  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  pick  up  cartridges  on  the  parade 
ground  ? — A.  Not  at  Brownsville ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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TBSTIKOinr  OF  JONBS  A.  COLT&ANB  (COIiOBED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  August  last? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to  ? — A.  Company  B. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  put  in  evidence  at  this  point  the  official 
record  of  this  soldier  as  given  by  the  War  Department,  as  found  at 
page  246  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

(The  record  is  here  inserted  in  the  record  as  follows :) 

JONES  A.   COLTRANE. 

Enlisted  November  30,  1900;  was  discharged  as  a  private,  CJoinpany  B, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  29.  1903.  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  excellent. 

Reenllsted  November  30.  1903;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal, 
Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  22,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  yon  hold  any  official  position  in  that  company? — A.  Cor- 
poral. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
August,  1906,  when  the  shooting  occurred  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  that  occurred? — A.  I  was  in  my  bar- 
racks, asleep. 

Q.  In  Company  B  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  in  B  barracks? — A.  In  this  comer,  in  a 
small  room. 

Q.  Over  toward  the  gate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  awakened  you? — A.  The  call  to  arms  being  sounded  in 
the  quarters. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  or  hear  when  you  were  awakened? — ^A. 
I  heard  firing. 

Q.  WTiere  was  that  firing  located  ? — A.  The  firing  seemed  to  be 
right  outside  of  the  gate,  in  the  city. 

Q.  Indicate  on  the  map  about  what  section  of  the  city  it  was  in; 
can  you  indicate  on  the  map  there? — A.  The  firing  seemed  to  be  back 
in  this  direction  [indicating]. 

Q.  Yes.  That  is  over  about  where  No.  2  is,  you  think? — A.  It  was 
over  in  that  direction,  sir. 

Q.  Over  in  that  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  were  being  fired,  if  you  can  tell? — A.  It 
sounded  like  they  were  mixed  arms  of  some  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  pistols? — A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  it  was 
pistols  or  not,  but  the  arms  sounded  like  they  were  mixed. 

Q.  They  did  not  all  have  the  same  report? — ^A.  They  didn't  all 
have  the  same  report. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  awake  ? — A.  When  I  got  awako 
I  got  up  and  put  on  my  clothes — didn't  put  on  anything  but  just  put 
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on  a  few  clothes — I  put  on  my  barrack  shoes,  and  by  the  time  I  got 
out,  Sergeant  Jackson,  he  was  coming  up  with  the  keys  to  unlock  the 
gun  racks. 

Q.  He  was  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  happened  ? — A.  He  unlocked  the  racks  and  I  started 
on  downstairs  and  I  met  Major  Penrose  at  the  door,  and  he  was 
hollering  for  the  men  to  fall  in  line,  B  Company. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  So  that  they  all  got  their  guns.  The  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  the  seniors,  were  on  duty.  I  was  senior  corporal  in  the 
company.  Corporal  Daniels's  rack  was  open  before  mine,  and  he  was 
out  and  had  what  men  there  were  down  there  in  line,  so  that  I  went 
down  and  taken  charge  of  the  company,  and  he  taken  the  right,  tho 
right  guide. 

Q.  Corporal  Daniels? — A.  Yes,  sir;   Corporal  Daniels. 

Q.  He  became  the  right  guide  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right 
guide  of  the  company. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Corporal  Daniels. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  In  the  formation  of  the  company  he  stood  at  the  right? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  company  formed  to  the  left? — A.  I  mean  when 
I  had  charge  of  the  company  he  was  on  the  right  of  the  company. 
They  formed  from  right  to  left,  and  he  was  on  the  right. 

Q.  When  you  had  charge  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had 
charge  of  the  company  until  the  first  sergeant  came. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? 

Senator  Scott.  Who  was  sergeant  of  the  company? 

A.  Sergeant  Sanders — Mingo  Sanders. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  He  lived  down  in  the  corner  of  the  reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  quarters  assigned  to  married  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  came  what  did  he  do? — A.  When  he  came  he  got  a 
lantern  and  came  around  and  called  the  roll. 

Q.  Were  you  in  ranks,  or  were  you  standing  as  a  file  closer  in  the 
rear  of  the  company?  WTiat  was  your  position? — A.  I  was  left 
guide. 

Q.  You  were  left  guide? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  left  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  ser- 
geant came  and  taken  charge  and  Corporal  Daniels  took  the  right 
guide  and  I  took  the  left  guide. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  company?— 7A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  company. 

Q.  The  company  was  formed  and  the  roll  was  called  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  was? — A.  The  company  was  re- 
ported all  present  and  accounted  for. 

Q.  All  present  and  accounted  for? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  present  and 
accounted  for. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  call  of  the  roll  was  made  before  the 
firing  ceased? — A.  Why,  the  firing  was  going  on  while  the  roll  was 
being  called. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  first  time ;  but  the  roll  was  called  a  second  time, 
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after  we  had  went  down  behind  the  quarters  and  formed  behind  the 
brick  wall. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  first  time. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  firing  was  going  on  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  circumstance  that  makes  you  remember 
that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  some  one  mentioned  to  the  first  sergeant 
to  be  careful  how  he  came  around  with  the  lantern.  I  don^  remem- 
ber what  he  said,  but  he  made  some  expressions  to  them  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  men  trying  to  get  down  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  squatting  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  make  themselves  less  liable  to  be  hit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  was  occurring  while  the  roll  was  being  called,  was  it? — 
A.  Well,  no,  sir;  it  wasn't  occurring  while  the  roll  was  being  called. 

Q.  But  before  the  roll  was  called  and  before  the  first  sergeant 
came,  did  not  one  of  the  men  get  down,  and  did  not  the  first  sergeant 
command  one  of  the  men  to  stand  up  while  he  was  calling  the 
roll? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  while  he  was  coming  around  with  the 
lantern. 

Q.  That  was  while  he  was  calling  the  roll  ? — A.  Preparing  to  call 
the  roll. 

Q.  Then  the  firing  continued  while  the  roll  was  being  called  ? 

Senator  Overman.  No. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  It  was  not  over  yet? — A.  While  the  roll  was 
being  called? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  it  wasn't  over. 

Q.  We  have  been  over  so  much  of  this  so  often.  Locate  the  firing 
as  near  as  you  can.  I  think  you  said  you  thought  it  was  mixea 
arms.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir; 
I  didn't  count  them.     I  heard  a  good  many. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea;  was  it  100,  or  more,  or  less;  whatever 
your  idea  is? — A.  I  suppose  I  heard  as  many  as — just  estimation — 
about,  it  was  toward  70  or  80  or  something  like  that;  probably 
more. 

Q.  You  went  out  after  the  roll  was  called  and  took  position  behind 
the  brick  wall  and  were  there  some  time,  and  then  you  came  back 
and  your  guns  were  taken  from  you,  and  then  what  was  done  with 
them? — A.  They  were  locked  up  in  the  racks  and  counted  by  the 
companv  commander  and  the  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Did  they  remain  there  until  mornmg? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  next  morning? — A.  Next  morning  at  drill 
call  we  had  insi)ection  of  arms. 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  reason  for  that  inspection,  and  by  whom  was  it 
made? — A.  The  inspection  was  first  made  by  Lieutenant  Lawrason, 
the  company  commander,  and  of  all  the  men.  Of  course  he  con- 
demned a  few  men,  because  a  lot  of  men,  their  arms  is  always  in 
condition  to  be  condemned;  and  the  men  he  didn't  think  was  pass- 
able, he  stepped  them  back  in  the  line  of  file  closers,  and  later  had 
them  take  the  ri^ht,  and  then  after  they  taken  the  right  they  were 
inspected  by  Major  Penrose  and  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  WTiat  did  your  company  do  that  morning? — A.  My  company, 
while  those  men  were  being  inspected,  went  around  to  relieve  G  Com- 
pany off  of  guard. 
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Q.  You  went  with  your  company? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  didn't  go  with 
my  company.  I  was  detailed  at  post  exchange,  and  I  got  permis- 
sion to  go  to  my  work,  and  later  I  was  detailed  with  the  company 
to  do  guard. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Major  Penrose  and  Captain  Lyon  inspecting  the 
guns  of  these  men  that  were  stepped  aside  for  reinspection  ? — A.  I 
wasn't  there  when  they  were  inspecting  them,  but  I  seen  them  while 
they  were  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  commencing  the  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  that  inspection  made? — A.  They  sent  the 
quartermaster  in  after  some  clean  rags  and  a  ramrod  to  clean  the 
guns,  and  they  ran  a  clean  rag  throu^  them. 

Q.  State  whether  any  powder  was  found  or  any  evidence  that 
any  of  the  guns  had  been  fired — used  for  firing. — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  was  any  powder  found,  but  I  know  that  all  the  men 
joined  the  company.    I  never  heard  anything  more  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  when  they  made  the  report  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  report  to  you,  anyhow  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  Lieutenant  Lawrason  stood  aside  five  or 
six   of  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Major  Penrose  and  Captain  Lyon  reinspected  them? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Using  rags,  and  a  cleaning  rod,  and  so  forth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  every  man  was  sent  to  join  his  company  w^ho  was  thus 
reinspected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  helping  to  shoot  up  that  town  with  your  gun 
that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  anybody  in  your  company  or 
in  either  of  the  other  companies  of  being  implicated  in  that  shoot- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  you  are  keeping  from  us  that 
would  lead  us  to  detect  the  right  men? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  give  any  knowledge  that  you  may 
have  on  that  subject  to  anybody? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Your  company  was  out  that  morning  on  a  practice  march,  was 
it  not?— A.  The  morning  of  the  13th? 

Q.  The  morning  of  the  13th,  Monday  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  out  with  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  march? — A.  I  suppose  we  marched  about  6 
miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  point  you  marched? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  to  what  point. 

Q.  You  had  your  guns  and  all  your  equipment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  guns  had  been  last  inspected  on  the  Saturday  before,  had 
they  ? — A.  \  es,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  are  they  inspected? — A.  They  are  inspected  every 
Saturday  by  the  company  commander,  and  at  guard  mount  by  the 
adjutant,  and  on  monthly  inspection  by  the  commander. 

Q.  Is  it  anything  unusual  to  have  a  number  of  men,  five  or  six 
or  seven,  stood  aside,  when  there  is  an  inspection  of  the  company, 
for  reinspection? — A.  No,  sir;   they   don't  stand   them   aside  for 
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reinspection,  but  they  generally  court-martial  them  for  not  having 
their  guns  clean. 

Q.  Not  clean — in  what  way? — A.  The  barrel  rusty,  or  dirt  in  the 
chamber  or  the  ma^zine,  or  something.  ^ 

Q.  You  are  required  to  keep  your  gims  perfectly  clean  and  bright 
all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  clean  a  ^un  so  that  it  would  pass  an 
inspection  such  as  those  guns  were  subjected  to  that  morning? — ^A. 
It  will  take  at  least  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes. 

Q.  To  clean  it? — A.  To  clean  it. 

Q.  That  is  your  experience  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  that  you  mean  to  swab  out  the  barrel  and  open  the  cham- 
ber?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  take  out  the  bolt  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  dismount  that,  and  so  forth,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to 
clean  out  the  bore. 

Q.  To  clean  out  what? — A.  The  bore  of  the  gun,  where  the  bullet 
fits  up  in  there. 

Q.  Yes;  you  have  to  do  all  that  very  thoroughly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  could  not  have  been  done  in  two  minutes? — A. 
Two  minutes  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.  Or  five  minutes? — A.  No,  sir;  it  could  not  have  been  done. 

Q.  Or  ten  minutes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  even  by  a  general? — A.  By  a  general? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir ;  a  general  could  not  do  it  in  ten  minutes. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? — A.  I  don't  think  a  general  could  do  that  in 
ten  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  general  clean  a  gun? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
•did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  other  commissioned  officer  clean  one  of 
these  guns  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  a  good  many  men  clean  them,  though  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  takes  about  this  length  of  time,  according  to  your  ex- 
perience and  your  observation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  A  colored  man  can  clean  a  ffun  about  as  quick  as  a  white  man, 
can  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  A  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  morning  of  the  inspection — let  us  come  back  to  that — ^whj 
did  they  inspect  your  guns  that  morning?  That  was  unusual,  was  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  very  unusual  thing  to  do.  Now,  why  was  it;  do 
you  know  why  they  inspected  your  guns? — A.  Just  imagination;  I 
imagined  why  it  was,  but  nobody  knowed. 

Q.  Why  do  you  imagine  it  was  done? — A.  I  imagine  it  was  done 
to  see  whether  the  firing  was  done  by  the  soldiers. 

Q.  By  the  soldiers  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right.  That  was  done  by  Lieutenant  Lawrason  of  your 
company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  he  had  looked  at  every  man's  gun,  he  told  seven  of 
those  men  to  stand  out  of  ranks,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  got  permission  to  go  oil  somewhere? — ^A.  To  go  to  the 
post  exchange  for  my  work. 

Q.  Did  you  go  directly  after? — A.  After  the  company  had  marched 
around  I  got  permission  from  the  first  sergeant  to  speak  to  the  com- 
pany commander,  and  after  I  spoke  to  him,  that  is  what  I  wanted  to 
ask  him 

Q.  WTien  these  men  were  ordered  to  stand  out,  then  the  company 
was  ordered  to  do  what? — A.  Do  you  mean  at  that  time? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  company  was  ordered  to  relieve  C  Company  off 
of  jguard. 

Q.  To  relieve  C  Company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  go  right  off  to  do  it,  as  soon  as  they  were  ordered  ? — A. 
The  company  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  You  don't  mean  the  men  stepped  out  ? 

Q.  No. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  went  right  off  immediately  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  after  the  company  went  off? — ^A. 
When  the  company  started  off  I  stepped  out  and  asked  the  company 
commander,  and  then  I  went  off. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  off  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  didn't  stop  to  see  the  inspection  at  all? — A.  No,  sirj 
I  didn't  stop  to  see  the  inspection. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  it? — A.  I  seen  them  out  there,  and  I  heard 
what  was  said  about  bringing  out  the  rods,  and  all. 

Q.  And  then  all  you  know  is  that  they  sent  for  the  rags  and  the 
rod  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  the  result  of  the  inspection? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  officers  did  not  swab  out  these  guns,  did  they?  The  cor- 
poral and  a  man  did  that?  They  did  not  do  it  themselves? — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Major  Penrose  stick  a  rod  in  one  of  these  guns 
and  clean  it  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Lieutenant  Lawrason  do  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Captain  Lyon  do  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  unusual  thing  for  an  officer  to  do  that ;  they  order 
some  of  the  men  to  do  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  there  to  see. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  they  were  there  this  morning? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  there  this  morning. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  inspection  do  you  know  that  they  were 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir:   I 

Q.  Those  three  officers? — A.  The  guns  cleaned  out  of  the  men? 

Q.  I  will  try  to  explain  it  to  you.  These  seven  men  you  speak  of, 
you  say  they  sent  after  the  rod  and  the  rags,  and  then  you  left  as 
soon  as  they  sent  for  the  rags ;  you  said  you  left  them ;  is  that  rifht 
or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  as  soon  as  the  company  started,  when 
the  company  was  marched  away,  then  I  got  permission  to  go  to  my 
work. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  So  that  I  had  to  go  upstairs  and  put  my  gun  up,  and 
I  put  my  gun  in  the  rack,  and  then  I  returned. 

Q.  And  when  you  returned  what  did  you  see? — A.  When  I  re- 
turned the  inspection  was  going  on. 

Q.  Who  was  cleaninfi^  out  that  gun? — A.  I  don't  remember,  ex- 
actly, sir;  they  were  all  present. 
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Q.  Who  was  swabbing  out  the  gun,  Captain  Lyon? — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  seen  it,  but  I  didn't  pay  that  mudi 
attenti<m. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  me  whether  it  was  Captain  Lyon  or  Lieutenant 
Lawrasonor  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  No,  sir;   I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  You  really  do  not  know  whether  that  was  done  or  not  while 
you  were  there? — A.  Don't  know  whether  the  inspection  was  made? 

Q.  AMiether  they  were  swabbing  out  the  gun,  actually  doing  it? — 
A.  I  couldn't  say  positively. 

Q.  You  could  not  say? — A.  But  they  must  have  been  doing  it, 
because  he  sent  for  the  rod  and  the  rag. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  must  have  been  done ;  I  am  asking  what 
you  saw,  witness. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A^Tiere  did  you  go,  yourself,  Uien? — A.  I  went  to  the  post 
exchange. 

Q.  And  your  company  relieved  Company  C? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  post  exchange  ? — ^A.  I  stayed 
there  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  these  seven  men  that  were  stood  out 
there? — A.  I  supposed  they  joined  the  company. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  supposed,  but  what  do  you 
know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  joined  the  company. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  company.  Company  C  ? — A.  When  they  joined 
the  company? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  wasn't  there  when  they  joined  the  company,  but  I 
know  they  joined,  l)ecau8e  the  entire  company  was  on  guard. 

Q.  "i'ou  were  not  there  when  they  joined  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  vour  own  knowledge  whether  they  joined  the 
company  or  not? — A.  Ves,  sir;  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
they  joined  the  company,  because  the  entire  company  was  on  guard. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  and  count  them  ? — A.  Count  the  company  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  have  to  count  the  company.  I  could 
^o  in  the  barracks  and  see  that  the  men  were  not  in  the  barracks,  and 
I  had  to  go  there  for  something,  and  there  wasn't  anybody  there  but 
me  and  the  cook. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  state  they  were  with  the  company? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  because  they  were  on  guaixl. 

Q.  Because  they  were  not  in  tiie  barracks? — A.  If  they  were  not  in 
the  barracks,  there  was  no  one  allowed  out  in  town,  and  they  must 
have  been  with  the  company. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  in  vour  company? — A.  I  don't 
know.    The  first  sergeant  kept  account  of  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  absent  that  night? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  absent  without  leave  that  night? — 
A.  I  don't  suppose  there  was  any. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  just  asking  you  what  you  know.  If  you  don't  know,  just 
say  so.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  absent  with  leave? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  roll  was  called  after  you  fell  out — fell  in  line — in 
front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  Captain  Lyon  ^ot  there?  You  say  Sergeant  Sanders 
came  around  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand  and  caJled  the  roll;  is  that 
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right? — A.  No,  sir;   I  didn't  say  that.    I  didn't  say  Captain  Lyon 
came  there  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  Sergeant  Sanders  came  there  with  a  lantern.  What  com- 
missioned officer  was  there? — A.  When  he  came  there  with  the  lan- 
tern, Lieutenant  Lawrason  and  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  I  am  mistaken  about  Captam  Lyon  being  there,  then.  Who 
called  the  roll  there  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  In  front  of  the 
barracks  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Sergeant  Sanders,  the  first  sergeant. 

Q.  And  you  say  they  called  the  roll  again  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  After  the  company  had  fell  out  from  behind  the 
brick  wall,  after  Captain  Lyon  taken  B  Company  down  and  made 
the  patrol  over  town. 

Q.  Oh,  that  was  after  he  came  back  from  the  patrol  of  the  town  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  Sergeant  Sanders  call  the  roll,  from  a  paper  or  did 
he  call  it  from  memory? — A.  From  a  paper. 

Q.  Every  man  answered? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  he  did 
or  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  every  man  was  present  or  accounted 
for,  except  by  what  Sergeant  Sanders  reportea? — A.  Why,  that  is 
all  that  I  was  asked. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know,  then A.  I  was  asked  what  were  the 

results  of  the  report. 

Q.  And  you  said  they  were  all  present  or  accounted  for? — A.  That 
that  was  the  result  of  the  report. 

Q.  All  you  know,  then,  as  to  whether  all  were  present  or  accounted 
for  was  by  what  Sanders  reported? — A.  Yes,  sir;  what  Sanders  re- 
ported. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  go  by  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  so  when  the  roll  was  called  in  rear  of  the  barracks, 
after  you  returned  from  patroling  the  town,  after  the  report  that 
Sanders  made?  You  know  nothing  else  of  your  own  knowledge? — 
A.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Q.  ^ou  heard  the  call  to  arms  and  the  firing?  That  produced  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  and  confusion  among  the  men,  did  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  deal  of  excitement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  excited? — A.  No,  sir;  not  so  nmch  excited.  I  was 
a  ^ood  deal  excited,  too,  because 

Q.  Naturally  so. — A.  (Continuing.)  Because  I  am  not  very  easy  to 
get  excited,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  excited  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  excited  some,  but 
not  as  excited  as  some  of  the  men,  because  I  was  not  in  a  position  to 
get  excited. 

Q.  Some  were  excited  more  than  jou  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  great  confusion  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Among  all  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  at  that  time,  amidst  that  ^reat  excitement  and  con- 
fusion, that  you  could  tell  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  sound 
of  firearms,  or  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  could  tell  the 
difference,  because 

Q.  Did  you  notice  it  at  that  time,  or  have  you  been  thinking  about 
it  since?  And  do  you  remember  that  the  character  of  the  firing  was 
different? — A.  Why,  at  that  time. 
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Q.  You  knew  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  I  thought  that 
when  I  first  woke  probably  the  post  was  being  attacked  by  Mexicans, 
or  somebody,  I  dicln't  know  who. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  except  what  you  heard  to  think  that 
the  post  was  being  attacked? — A.  The  only  reason  I  had  was  be- 
cause while  I  was  at  Fort  Niobrara  I  sent  a  money  order  down  there, 
and  I  was  the  remitter  and  the  receiver  both,  and  I  went  uptown  that 
evening  to  get  it  cashed  and  I  met  Corporal  Watlington,  and  he  says, 
"  You  are  going  in,  but  I  will  tell  you,  anyway  " 

Q.  AVhat  ? — A.  He  says,  "  You  are  going  in  " — agoing  back  to  the 
post — ''but  I  will  tell  you,  anyway;  no  man  is  allowed  out  after 
8  o'clock,  and  the  commander  says  for  all  of  B  Company  to  report 


m." 


Q.  You  thought  that  was  a  verv  extraordinary  order,  did  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;   I  didn't  know  what  was  the  matter. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  any  trouble  between  the  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  any  trouble  between  soldiers  and  citizens 
before? — A.  I  heard  of  one  man  of  C  Company  getting  knocked  in 
the  head  with  a  gun  or  something. 

Q.  Only  one? — A.  Only  one  I  heard  of  getting  knocked  in  the 
head. 

Q.  Any  other  trouble? — A.  I  heard  something  concerning  a  man 
getting  pushed  off  some  place  in  the  Rio  Grande. 

Q.  Anything  else?  Did  you  hear  of  the  charge  that  a  woman  had 
been  assaulted  by  a  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir;   I  heard  of  that. 

Q.  You  heard  that  the  soldiers  had  been  refused  to  go  into  the 
barrooms  and  drink  where  the  white  men  drink? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  common  talk,  was  it  not? — A.  Of  being  refused? 

Q.  All  these  things  that  you  have  spoken  of. — A.  No,  sir;  it  wasn't 
common  talk  for  me.     I  didn't  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 

Q.  But  you  heard  it? — A.  Some  of  the  fellows — I  would  pass  by 
sometimes  and  hear  some  of  the  fellows  saying  something  aoout  it, 
and  the  evening  it  occurred  this  fellow  Newton — I  heard  it  that 
evening,  but  I  didn't  think  anything,  because  he 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  it  from  some  of  the  soldiers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  common  talk,  now.  Corporal? — A.  They  just  said 
Newton  was  uptown  this  evening,  and  said  that  he  got  knocked  in 
the  head.  They  seemed  to  talk  like  it  was  some  of  his  smartness, 
or  something  he  had  been  doing,  to  cause  him  to  get  knocked  in  the 
head. 

Q.  Yes.  You  heard  of  some  of  the  other  things  that  you  have 
told  me  about? — A.  In  the  same  manner;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  common  talk  among  the  soldiers  ? — A. 
About  that? 

Q.  About  the  wav  they  were  being  treated  by  the  citizens. — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir,  whether  it  was  or  not,  because  I  like  the  place, 
myself.     I  liked  the  town. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  vou  if  you  liked  it.     You  understood  my  question. 

Senator  Scott.  Senator,  do  not  frighten  him. 

Senator  Overman.  I  am  not  trying  to  frighten  him. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  understood  my  question,  did  you  not? 
Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  get  the  answer  of  the  witness.     I 
would  like  to  have  that. 
The  stenographer  read  as  follows : 

A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  it  was  or  not,  because  1  liked  the  place,  myself. 
I  liked  the  town. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  was  considerable  feeling  among  the 
soldiery  about  this? — A.  About  this? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  could  only  judge  for  myself,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  yourself.  You  do  not  know,  then, 
whether  there  was  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't — whether  there  was 
or  not. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  yourself  had  no  ill  feeling  or  ill  will  or  anything  of  the 
kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble  of  any  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  soldiers  making  any  threats  to  do  any 
damage  or  injury  of  any  kind  to  the  people  of  Brownsville  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  anybody  else  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — A.  In  Danville,  Va. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist? — A.  I  enlisted  in  North  Carolina;  I 
was  raised  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  In  what  county — Randolph  County? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  been 
in  Randolph  County,  though,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  common  name  down  there.  AVhat  county  were  you 
raised  in? — A.  I  was  raised  in  diilerent  counties,  because  my  father 
was  a  minister. 

Q.  Your  father  was  a  minister  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  your  age? — ^A.  My  age?     I  don't  know,  sir,  ex- 
actly.   I  was  bom  January  2,  1879. 
Q.  You  were  bom  January  2,  1879? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  We  can  figure  that  out  for  ourselves. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
(The  witness  was  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIE  H.  MILLER  (COLORED). 

(The  witness  was  swom  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry  in 
August  of  last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  companv  did  you  belong  to? — A.  Company  C. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  in  Company  C  at  that 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  corporal. 

Q.  You  were  a  corporal? — A.  Yes,  svt. 
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Senator  Foraker.  I  want  at  this  point  to  put  in  the  record  the 
official  record  of  this  witness,  as  foiuid  at  paffe  257  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  155.     Your  name  is  given  there  as  Willie  H.  Miller? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

WILLIE    H.    MILLER. 

Enlistee!  Deceiubor  21.  1897;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Troop  I,  Ninth 
Cavalry,  December  20,  1900,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
good. 

Reenllsted  January  21,  1901 ;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Troop  Q,  Tenth 
Cavalry,  Janiiarj'  20,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
good. 

Reenllsted  February  17,  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal  of 
Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  1,6,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  \Miat  State  are  you  a  native  of? — A.  Tennessee. 

Q.  AATiere  did  you  enlist  first? — A.  In  Richmond,  Va. 

Q.  At  Richmond,  Va.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  1897, 1  see  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  first  enlisted,  according  to  this,  in  Troop  I  of  the  Ninth 
Cavalry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  with  that  regiment  in  Cuba? — A.  No,  sir;  my 
troop  did  not  go  to  Cuba. 

Q.  AVhere  was  your  troop  while  the  war  in  Cuba  was  going  on  ? — 
A.  We  remained  at  Tampa,  Fla. ;  Port  Tampa. 

Q.  Then  vou  enlisted  in  the  Tenth  Cavalry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Troop  G  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  third  enlistment  was  in  Company  C,  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry.  The  remarks  made  on  your  dischar^  the  first  time 
was  "  character  ^ood ;  "  on  the  second  discharge,  "  character  good," 
on  the  third  discharge,  "  without  honor."  Now,  Corporal,  were  you 
with  your  company  on  the  night  of  August  13th,  at  Brownsville, 
Tex? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  part  of  the  night  I  was. 

Q.  WTiere  were  you  the  rest  of  the  night? — A.  On  the  morning  of 
the  13th  I  came  otf  guard. 

Q.  Had  you  been  on  guard  the  previous  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went 
on  ffuard  on  the  12th. 

Q.  At  the  reservation,  I  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  corporal  of  the  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  on  Sunday  the  12th  you  w^ent  on  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  for  twenty- four  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  off  at  what  time  on  Monday? — A.  I  guess  it  was 
between  10  and  11  o'clock.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  time.  The 
companies  went  on  practice  march,  and  we  were  a  little  later  than 
usual  getting  off  guard. 

Q.  You  were  not  with  the  company  on  practice  march? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  remained  behind  until  they  returned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  TMien  you  came  off  guard,  then  what  happened? — ^A.  I  went 
on  pass,  and  went  over  to  Matamoros  that  day. 

Q.  That  was  a  pass  for  the  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  pass  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  wul  ask  ttiat  l\v»A.  ^«L^\ife  ^^^^  m  thft  record 
in  full 
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The  pass  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Fort  Bbown,  Tex.,  Augnst  13,  1906. 

Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller,  Company  C,  Twentj-flfth  Infantry,  has  iiennission 
to  be  absent  from  post  and  company  from  12  noon  to-day  imtll  5  a.  m.,  August 
14,  lOOG. 

Samuel  W.  Harlev, 
First  Sergeant  Company  C,  Ticeuty-fifth  Infantry. 

Edgar  A.  Macklix. 
Captain,  Ttcenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  C. 
Approved  : 

By  order  The  Commanding  Officer. 

H.  S.  Grier. 
Second  Lieutenant,  B.  Q.  and  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Assistant  Adjutant. 

Senator  Forak£R.  That  is,  Captain  Macklin  signed  this  as  captain 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  commanding  Company  C  ? 
The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  And  then  it  is  approved  by  order  of  the  commanding  officer, 
H.  S.  Grier,  adjutant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  to  get  out  on  pass  you  had  to  get  a  paper  signed  by 
your  sergeant  and  by  your  company  commander? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  had  to  be  approved  by  the  adjutant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  battalion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir." 

Q.  And  therefore  it  is  that  this  is  signed  by  Samuel  W.  Harlev, 
as  first  sergeant,  and  by  Edgar  A.  Macklin,  as  captain,  and  by  H.  o. 
Grier,  who  was  then  acting  as  adjutant?  You  got  that  pass,  which 
gave  vou  permission  to  be  absent  from  12  noon  until  5  a.  m.  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1906  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  off  the  reservation  on  that  pass? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiere  did  you  go? — A.  I  went  over  to  Matamoros,  in  Mexico. 

Q.  You  were  over  there  on  the  13th  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Immediately  after  you  got  the  pass — after  noon,  I  mean? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  cross  the  river  and  go  to  Mata- 
moros?— A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  it  must  have  been  a  quarter 
to  1,  or  .something  like  that. 

Q.  TVTien  did  you  return  from  Matamoros? — A.  I  guess  it  was 
about  10.30  or  9.30 — something  like  that,  along  there,  that  night. 

Q.  Ten  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  along  in  that  time. 

Q.  That  night,  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  cross  the  river,  going  and  coming? — A.  There  is 
a  ferrv. 

Q.  Vou  crossed  on  that  ferry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  TVTien  you  returned,  where  did  you  go  and  what  did  you  do? — 
A.  "When  I  returned  ?     I  had  a  cousin  that  lived  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  TVTiat  was  his  name? — A.  Mack  Hamilton. 

Q.  Mack  Hamilton? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  was  a  relative  of  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  My  father  and  his  mother  were  brother  and 
sister. 

Q.  Brother  and  sister? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  living  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  been  in  the  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  regiment  or  organizatiotv  Yvaa  \vfe  V^owg^^  WV — K.^^»k 
served  in  E  Troop,  Tenth  Cavalry. 
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Q.  E  Troop,  Tenth  Cavalry?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  served  with  you  in  the  same  regiment? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  were  in  the  Philippines  together. 

Q.  In  the  Philippmes  together;  and  when  he  came  back  he  was 
mustered  out? — A.  He  was  discharged  in  the  Philippines  and  came 
back. 

Q.  He  settled  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  happen  to  settle  in  Brownsville? — A.  He  had  a 
wife  and  some  children  down  there. 

Q.  He  had  married  there,  had  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  married  there  previously,  when  he  was  stationed  there 
as  a  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  he  living  in  Brownsville  ?— A.  I  am  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  because  I  was  only 
there  a  shoil  while,  but  he  lived  two  blocks  from  Elizabeth  street, 
I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Two  blocks  from  Elizabeth  street. 

Senator  Foraker.  Senator  Scott  will  explain  the  map  to  you. 

(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  What  did  you  say  his  name  was? — A.  Mack  Hamilton. 

By  Sexiator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  when  you  got  your  pass  and  started  for  Matamoros,  how 
did  you  leave  the  reservation — Iby  way  of  the  gate? — A.  I  went  out 
the  gate  and  down  Elizabeth  street  and  dow^n  to  the  river. 

Q.  On  Elizabeth  street,  how  far? — A.  Three  blocks,  I  think   it  is. 

Q.  Two  or  three  blocks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty  nearly. 

Q.  And  then  you  turned  to  the  left  and  went  down  to  the  river  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  w^ent  to  the  ferry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  returned  to  the  same  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same 
wav. 

Q.  The  same  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  only  my  cousin  lives  down  in 
here. 

Q.  Down  in  here  [indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  down  there,  if  you  can  indicate,  did  Mack  Hamilton 
live? — A.  This  is  the  street,  right  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  second  street  from  the  orick  wall  at  the 
east  end  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Going  down  Levee  street,  it  is  the  second  street  from  the  brick 
wall  that  enters  into  Levee  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  he  lived  right  in  there? — A.  Right  in  there;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  returned  and  visited  him,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there,  and  how  long  were  you  there? — A. 
Well,  I  was  there  until  after  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Until  after  11?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  I  went  to  a  saloon  in  town 

Q.  You  did  what? — A.  I  went  to  a  Mexican  saloon.  It  was  near 
Twelfth  street,  I  think,  about  Twelfth  and  Adams. 

Q.  Near  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  recollect,  Twelfth  and  Adams,  somewhere 
in  that  vicinity?— A.  In  that  vicmvty. 
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Q.  WTiat  happened  there?  Do  you  know  who  kept  that  saloon? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 

Q.  He  was  a  Mexican,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  objection  to  your  entering? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  ? — A.  I  went  in  the  saloon,  and  while  I  was  in 
there  some  firing  commenced  in  town,  and  he  closed  the  door  of  the 
saloon  until  the  firing  had  about  ceased. 

Q.  Were  you  inside? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  others  in  there  or  not? — A.  Yes;  there  were 
several  Mexicans  in  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  soldiers  in  there,  except  yourself? — A.  No,  sir; 
none  except  me. 

Q.  You  were  the  only  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  there  when  the  firing  commenced? — 
A.  When  the  firing  commenced  I  was  playing  monte. 

Q.  You  were  playing  monte? — A.  Yes, ^ir. 

Q.  With  the  Mexicans  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead,  now,  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  Did  the  firing  stop 
the  game  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  game  dosed. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  stayed  in  there  until  the  firing  was 
about  over,  and  then  I  skipped  out  for  the  quarters. 

Q.  The  Mexican  shut  the  front  door,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  firing  that  you  heard? — A.  Well,  the  firing 
sounded  like  it  started  down  in  this  vicinity  of  the  town  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  are  pointing  to 

Senator  Scx)tt.  The  empty  barracks  in  the  reservation. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;   up  near  the  end  of 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Put  your  finger  where  it  was. — A.  Yes,  sir;  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  It  sounded  like  it  was  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  pointed  now  to  Adams  street,  near  the  barracks. 
You  did  not  see  any  flashes? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  the  saloon,  and 
just  from  the  sound  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  inside  the  saloon,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  you  can  tell  is  that  it  seemed  like  it  was  up  the  street 
toward  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  far  that  firing  was  away  from  you. — A.  It  was  a 
good  ways  when  it  started,  but  when  it  ceased  it  was  all  around  the 
market  place;  I  could  hear  it.  I  don't  think  it  was  over  fifty  yards 
from  where  I  was  at,  there  were  some  shots  fired. 

Q.  Where  is  the  market  place?  I  do  not  think  that  is  on  the 
map. — A.  The  market  is  not  on  there. 

Q.  See  if  Twelfth  street  is  there,  Twelfth  and  Adams  streets. 
Point  to  Twelfth  and  Adams. — A.  Right  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  Wliere  is  the  market  place.  From  there  toward  Washington 
street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  market  set  right  in  here,  I  guess.  It  is 
a  big  place,  a  plaza  in  there  [indicating]. 

Bv  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Is  it  this  side  of  the  alley  next  to  Washington  street? — A. 
There  is  a  street  runs  on  each  side  of  it.  The  market  takes  up  a 
big  space  there,  and  a  street  comes  down  on  each  side. 
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By  Senator  Fwiaker: 

Q.  The  market  place  occupies  a  space  in  there  between  some  of 
those  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  streets? — A.  No,  sir; 
because  I  don't  know  the  names  of  them. 

Q.  This  firing  finally  seemed  to  come  from  down  in  this  market 
place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  to. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  where  it  was  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  w^hen  the  doors  were  closed,  what  about  the  windows, 
were  they  closed? — A.  Those  places  down  there,  they  alwavs  have 
these  big  bolted  windows;  all  these  houses  are  on  the  Spanish 
custom. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  They  have  thase  big  bolted  windows  with 
wooden  shutters,  and  thev  keep  them  closed  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Closed  all  the  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  front  windows. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  the  doors  were  closed! — A.  When  the 
dooi*s  were  closed  I  was  in  there,  and  I  talked  to  this  Mexican  in 
the  meantime,  the  proprietor  of  this  place,  that  I  was  out  on  pass, 
and  I  showed  him  my  pass.  I  says,  "  If  anything  ever  comes  up 
about  this,  I  want  to  show  you  this.  He  was  talking,  and  said  that 
he  thought  that  the  soldiers  were  firing  on  the  town,  and  so  on,  and 
I  said  that  they  wasn't  soldiers'  guns  that  I  heard,  and  I  told  him 
when  the  firing  was  going  on,  I  says,  "  Do  you  hear  that  shot  ?  That 
was  out  of  a  .45.     ^  ou  can  tell  from  the  report." 

Q.  What  ? — A.  I  told  him  it  was  from  a  .45-caliber  gun,  the  shot 
that  was  fired  right  at  that  time,  and  I  says,  "  If  soldiers  have  got 
anything  to  do  with  it,  I  might  call  on  vou  sometime  as  a  witness, 
because  I  am  out  on  pass,  and  I  will  call  you  if  anything  comes  up 
about  it;"  and  he  says,  all  right,  that  he  would  testify  that  I  was 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  show  him  that  pass? — A.  Ye^s,  sir. 

Q.  You  showed  it  to  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  others  were  in  there  with  you? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber; that  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Q.  Three  or  four? — A.  There  was  more  than  that;  there  was  as 
many  as  a  dozen,  I  guess,  or  possible  more  or  less. 

Q.  How  were  they  all  occupied  when  the  firing  commenced? — A. 
The  Mexicans  were  all  scared. 

Q.  I  say,  how  were  they  all  occupied ;  were  they  all  playing  monte, 
or  just  sitting  around,  or  what  were  they  doing? — A.  Some  of  them 
were  playing  monte,  and  some  of  them  were  sitting  around  and 
standing  around  looking  on. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  when  the  firing  commenced  ? — ^A.  They  closed 
the  game  up  and  all  sat  around  and  some  went  out. 

Q.  Some  went  out  on  the  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  Oh,  I  suppose,  five  or  six 
minutes  after  the  firing  commenced. 

Q.  After  it  commenced?  AATiat  I  want  to  get  is.  Did  you  stay 
until  the  firing  ceased  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  when  the  firing  ceased? — A.  I  went  to 
the  quarters. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  firing  ceased  that  you  went  to  the 
quarters? — A.  Oh,  just  as  soon  as  it  ceased. 

Q.  Just  as  soon  as  it  ceased? — A.  Yes,  sir;   I  went  out  then  to  the 
quarters. 
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Q.  You  went  out  onto  the  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  xVnd  from  there,  then,  to  the  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  w  ay  did  you  go  to  the  quarters,  over  what  streets,  if 
you  can  tell  us? — A.  I  think  I  came  down  Adams  street. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  go  the  nearest  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  right 
out.  The  saloon  sat  on  a  comer.  If  it  was  Twelfth  street,  if  tliat  was 
the  cross  street,  it  fronted  on  Twelfth  and  had  a  side  door  out  on 
Adams.  It  had  a  door  right  at  the  corner,  too,  and  I  went  right  out 
tJiat  door  and  right  down  that  street  to  the  garrison. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  ? — A.  Well,  I  went  in  a  hurry.  I  didn't  run ; 
I  walked  fast.    I  dicfn't  run,  but  I  walked  pretty  fast. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  anybody  on  the  street  when  you  went  out? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  t  seen  great  crowds  of  people  clustered  all  around  up  and 
down  the  street. 

Q.  There  were  crowds  of  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  with  gims? — A.  I  couldn't  say  if  there 
was,  if  I  seen  any,  because  I  didn't  pay  any  particular  attention.  I 
wanted  to  go  in  unnoticed,  and  I  just  hurried  along  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  get  back  to  the  post  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  enter,  and  in  what  way  ? — A.  I  entered — there  is 
a  way  we  cros.sed  the  fence. 

Q.  That  is  the  empty  barracks  right  under  your  hand  there  on  the 
map. — A.  It  is  right  below  the  empty  barracks  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  came  in  there,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  went  on  to  the  quarters  and 
I'epoi'ted  to  the  first  sergeant. 

Q,  Where  did  you  find  your  company? — A.  My  company  was  just 
falling  in  in  front  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — A.  Well,  he  told  me  to  get  my  gim  and 
join  the  company,  and  I  got  my  gun  and  went  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Grier  and  laid  along  the  wall. 

Q.  You  lay  along  the  wall  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  you  company  put  on  guard  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  posted — ^my  relief  stayed  on  the  end  of  this  porch  of  these  empty 
barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  gun  with  you,  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  unarmed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  the  next  morain^  with  respect  to  your  guns? — 
A.  Captain  Macklin  came  around  with  Sergeant  Carlisle  and  in- 
spectea  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  Captain  Macklin  came  around  and  in- 
spected the  guns'. 

Q.  With  what  result? — A.  He  came  around  there  and  brought  a 
rod  and  ran  it  through  the  guns,  and  looked  through  them  and  taken 
the  bolts  out. 

Q.  Were  the  guns  clean,  or  how  were  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting  up  of  that 
town? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  conspiracy  to  shoot  up  the  town,  you  were  not 
in  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  hardly  have  been  downtown  unarmed  at  that  hour 
of  the  night,  I  suppose,  if  you  had  known  that  anybody  was  going  to 
shoot  it  up? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  shoot  it  up? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  that  leads  you  to  suspect  that  anybody 
in  your  company  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  rfo,  sir. 

Q.  Have  vou  refused  to  give  any  information  that  you  might 
have  ? — A.  1? o,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  twelve  men  arrested  at  Brownsville,  were 
you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  taken  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  left  there  in  confine- 
ment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Charges  and  specifications  were  preferred  against  you  there 
under  the  sixty-second  article  of  war  ? — A.  I  was  informed  that  they 
would  be. 

Q.  But  no  charges  or  specifications  were  ever  preferred  against 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  never  brought  to  trial? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  offer  in  evidence  at  this  point  the  charge  and 
specification  against  this  witness. 

The  charge  and  specification  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Charge  and  specification  prefoTCd  against  Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller^  Company  C, 

Ticenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Charge. — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  miHtary  discipUne  in 
violation  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification.— In  that  Cbrpl.  Willie  H.  Miller,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry, did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other  company 
stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  (1)  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1903, 
and  did,  singly  or  in  company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  part 
In  a  disturbance  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  wiiich  disturbance  one 
citizen  of  said  town  was  killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball 
cartridges  and  firinj;  said  rifle  in  said  streets  of  said  town,  and  causing  damage 
to  the  property  of  inhabitants  of  said  town. 
This  on  or  about  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supplee, 
First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Officer  Preferring  Charge. 

Witnesses. — Sergt.  Darby  W.  O.  Browner,  Company  C ;  Sergt  George  Jackson, 
Company  B ;  Private  John  Hollomon,  Company  B ;  Corpl.  Charles  H.  Madison, 
Company  C;  Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C;  Private  James  W.  New- 
ton, Company  C;  Private  Oscar  W.  Reid,  Company  C;  Corpl.  David  Powell, 
Company  D;  Private  James  C.  Gill,  Company  D;  Private  Joseph  H.  Howard, 
Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  infantry :  Sergt.  James  R.  Reid,  Company  B. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  190G. 

Rate  of  pay, . 

Previous  convictions:  Four   (4). 

[First  indorsement.] 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  Avgust  28,  1906. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary,  Department  of  Texas, 
recommending  trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  962,  Armv 
Regulations,  these  charges  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersigned,  as  far  as 
practicable  w^ith  the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  allegations  as  set  forth  can  be  substantiated. 

C.  J.  T.  Clarke, 
Major,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Commanding. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  were  finally  discharged  without  honor,  without  being 
given  any  trial  at  all  ?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  service? — A.  I  had  been  in  eight 
years  nine  months  and  a  few  days. 

(At  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  Senator 
Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present:  Senators  Scott,  Foraker,  Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner, 
and  Overman. 

TESTIMOKY  OF  WILLIE  H.  MTLLEB  (COLOBED)— Continued. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  came  back  from  downtown  and  joined  the  company  and 
got  your  gun  ?    Did  you  get  your  own  ffun,  by  the  way  ? — A.  jfo,  sir. 
Q.  You  went  upstairs  and  got  a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  then  you  joined  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  testified  that  the  guns  were  inspected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Foraker.  I  think  I  have  finished. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  I  think  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions.  You  had  a  pass  allow- 
ing you  to  be  absent  from  the  post  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  13th  at  12  o'clock  until  5  o'clock  on  the  14th?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  over  to  Matamoros  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Crossing  at  the  ferry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you?* — A.  I  don't  remember,  exactly.  There 
were  two  or  three  soldiers  in  company  with  me. 

Q.  There  were  two  or  three  soldiers  in  company  with  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  they  belong  to? — A.  My  company. 

Q.  Company  fe  ? — A.  Company  C. 

Q.  Did  they  have  passes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Sergeant  Thomas,  for  one. 

Q.  And  who  was  another? — A.  I  think  Private  Ijce  was  with  me, 
too. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Edward  Lee,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Anybody  else? — A.  There  was  some  more  soldiers  over  there, 
but  of  course  they  were  not  with  me.  I  don't  remember  every  sol- 
dier that  was  over  there. 

Q.  How  many  soldiers  did  you  see  in  Matamoros? — A.  I  don't 
remember,  but  I  seen  quite  a  few  during  the  day,  men  of  different 
companies. 

Q.  Give  me  an  idea  of  how  many,  five  or  six,  or  eight  or  ten,  just 
vour  idea.  Of  course  you  don't  know;  you  did  not  count  them. — A. 
\o,  sir.     Well,  sir,  possibly  fifteen. 

Q.  That  was  the  13th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stayed  there  how  long? — A.  I  stayed  there  until  night. 

Q.  Until  night  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  game  that  you  played  at  that  saloon? — A. 
Monte. 

Q.  Was  that  a  gambling  game  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  playing  that  in  Matamoros  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  over  in  Matamoros,  all  you  soldiers? — ^A. 
Just  going  over  there  visiting  the  town,  sight-seeing. 

Q.  Sight-seeing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  visit  the  saloons  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  other  soldiers  at  the  saloons? — A.  Some  of  them, 
and  some  on  the  street. 

Q.  You  were  there  until  what  time  of  night? — A.  Until  9  or  10 
o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  A^^lo  ciime  back  with  you? — A.  There  wasn't  anyone  with  me 
when  I  came  back. 

Q.  AMiere  were  the  soldiers  who  were  at  Matamorosf — A.  We 
didn't  all  stay  together.  I  don't  remember  whether  they  came  back 
before  me  or  after  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  over  there  when  you  left? — A.  I  didn't  see 
any  soldiers  when  I  left. 

Q.  You  came  back  alone  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time? — A.  Between  9  and  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Between  9  and  10  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  have  any 
timepiece,  but  I  just  judged  it  was. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  the  saloon  of  a  Mexican? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
went  to  my  cousin  s  house. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  Mack  Hamilton. 

Q.  WTiere  did  he  live? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  sure;  I  couldn't 
say  the  name  of  the  street,  because  I  wasn't  familiar  with  the  town. 

Q.  Was  it  down  by  the  river? — A.  Not  very  far  from  the  river. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  I  stayed  there  until  after 
11  o'clock.  I  don't  Imow  how  much  after  11.  I  know  it  was  after 
11;  I  heard  taps  go  in  the  garrison. 

Q.  Taps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  left  and  went  to  the  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  go  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went.  AATiat  did  you  go  to  the  saloon  for? — A.  Well,  I 
was  just  on  my  way  to  the  post  and  just  dropped  in  there,  the  same 
as  I  had  done  often  before. 

Q.  Yes.     You  went  there,  I  suppose,  to  get  a  drink  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  hand  in  the  game?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  played 
a  while  at  the  game. 

Q.  Did  you  Bet  money? — A.  Yes, 'sir. 

Q.  And  were  there  any  soldiers  in  the  saloon  while  you  were 
there? — A.  Xo.  sir. 

Q.  No  colored  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  playing  you  heard  some  shooting? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  As  soon  as  the  shooting  commenced,  you  say,  that  this  Mexican 
ffot  up  and  shut  the  door? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  got  up  and  closed  the 
aoor. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  fired  before  he  shut  the  door? — 
A.  That  I  could  not  say;   I  haven't  any  idea  how  many  were  fired. 

Q.  Were  they  few  or  many? — A.  I  don't  just  remembsr  that  part. 

Q.  And  he  said  that  the  soldiers  were  shooting  up  the  town? — A. 
Sir? 

Q.  You  stated,  as  I  understood  you — I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
understood  you  to  say — that  the  Mexican  said  that  the  soldiers  were 
shooting  up  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  he  thought  the  soldiers 
were  shooting  up  the  town. 

Senator  Scott.  Speak  a  little  louder. 

The  Witness.  He  said  he  thought  the  soldiers  were  shooting  up  the 
town.  V 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Was  that  after  he  shut  the  door  or  before? — -A.  After  he  had 
shut  it,  I  think. 

Q.  After  he  had  shut  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  heard  a  firing,  and  it  sounded  like  a  revolver? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  said,  ''That  don't  sound  like  a  soldier?" — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhy,  do  not  soldiers  sometimes  carry  revolvers? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  I  guess  some  does  carry  revolvers:  I  don't  know  any  that 
did  carry  any,  though. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  soldiers  with  loose  ammunition  around  in 
their  pockets ? — A.  Soldiers? 

Q.   1  es. — A.  What  kind  of  ammunition,  sir  ? 

Q.  The  kind  of  ammunition  they  use  in  their  guns. — A.  No;  the 
ammunition  is  issued  from  the  quaitermaster-sergeant,  and  a  soldier 
is  always  accountable  for  all  the  anmiunition  he  has. 

Q.  I  know  he  is  accountable  for  it,  and  they  inspect  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  have  you  not  seen  a  soldier  around  with  some  loose  ammu- 
nition?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  them  with  some  loose  anmiunition  in  their 
pockets? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  posf^ible  for  them  to  get  any? — A.  No,  sir;  not  unless 
it  is  issued  to  them. 

Q.  If  it  was  issued  to  them,  they  could  steal  some  of  it,  could  they 
not? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  have  never  tried  it. 

Q.  No ;  I  am  not  impeaching  you  at  all.  I  am  asking  you  whether 
it  could  not  have  been  done. — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  could  or 
not. 

Q.  Is  the  inspection  of  the  ammunition  in  the  belt  very  close? 
They  don't  coimt  the  cartridges  every  time,  do  they? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Q.  How  is  that  inspection  made — they  just  look  at  the  cartridges? 
That  is  the  way  they  do,  isn't  it?  But  do  they  count  and  feel  every 
cartridge? — A.  When  do  you  mean;  when  they  have  weekly  inspec- 
tion? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  goes  along  and  looks.  When  I  was  inspecting 
my  squad  I  just  looked  at  the  anmiunition.  I  could  look  and  tell 
how  many  cartridges  they  had.  I  could  tell  if  it  was  10  cartridges. 
That  is  what  they  were  supposed  to  have. 

Q.  It  was  generally  hurriedly  done;  it  was  just  look  and  pass 
along;  is  that  the  way  it  was  done? — A.  Yes;  they  looked  at  them 
and  passed  along.    They  didn't  hurry. 

Q.  Wlio  does  this  inspecting,  usually,  of  this  ammunition  that  is 
on  the  person  ? — A.  On  Saturdays,  when  they  have  inspection,  after 
the  squad  is  clean,  the  noncommissioned  officers  inspect  the  squads 
first,  before  the  company  commander  comes  around,  and  then  the 
company  is  fallen  in  and  the  company  commander,  the  captain  or 
lieutenant,  or  whoever  he  sees  fit,  he  tells  the  lieutenant  to  inspect  the 
rear  rank,  and  he  comes  down  the  front  rank. 

Q.  Who  inspects  the  guns,  the  commissioned  or  noncommiasioned 
officers,  to  see  whether  they  are  clean  or  not? — A.  Both. 

Q.  The  noncommissioned  officers  do  it  first,  do  they? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q,  They  make  a  i-eport? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  find  dirty  guns  they 
make  reports. 

Q.  And  if  they  find  clean  guns  they  make  a  report? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  They  do  not  make  a  report  if  they  find  clean  guns? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  they  make  a  report  to  the  first  sergeant  that  the  squad  was  clean, 
but  they  do  not  make  any  to  the  officers. 

Q.  This  morning  that  you  made  an  inspection  there,  who  made  the 
first  inspection? — A.  Captain  Macklin  made  it. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  noncommissioned  officei-s  made  the 
first  inspection. — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  weekly  inspection. 

Q.  That  was  an  extraordinary-  inspection  that  morning^ — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  stepped  aside  that  morning? — A.  Our 
company  was  on  guard.  Our  company  was  on  outpost  and  he  came 
around  to  the  posts.  Our  company  wasn't  in  line  like  the  other  two 
companies  were. 

Q.  I  understand.  Going  back  to  this  saloon,  this  Mexican  shut  up 
the  saloon,  and  you  heard  this  firing  and  you  thought  it  was  down 
there  about 

Senator  Scott.  About  the  market,  he  said. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  About  the  market  house? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  first  firing  I 
heard 


Q.  I  am  talking  about  when  it  was  so  close,  when  you  said  it  was 
down  about  the  market  house. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  continue  down  about  the  market  house  ? — A.  Before  they 
were  there  it  sounded  like  they  were  firing  all  over  town. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  down  about  the  garrison  \vall  i — A. 
Yes ;  I  heard  some.  It  sounded  like  a  far-off  distance,  say,'  three  or 
four  blocks  from  the  garrison. 

Q.  You  couldn't  tell  where  it  was,  I  judge? — A.  No,  sir;  not  until 
it  got  close  to  me,  down  in  the  part  of  town  that  I  was  in. 

Q.  Did  it  commence  down  at  the  barracks  and  come  down  toward 
you  or  did  it  commence  toward  you  and  go  down  the  other  way  ? — ^A. 
It  commenced  the  other  way  and  came  toward  me. 

Q.  It  came  toward  you  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  waited  until  the  firing  had  all  ceased  before  you 
left  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  walk  from  that  saloon  three  or  four  blocks, 
cross  over  there  about  opposite  the  guardhouse,  across  the  wall,  come 
around  to  your  company,  and  they  had  not  fallen  in  line  then? — ^A. 
My  company  had  been  out  of  the  quarters  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
possibly.  They  had  been  out,  but  they  couldn't  get  their  guns.  They 
had  a  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  that  they  couldn  t 
find.    I  got 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  They  had  not  fallen  in 
line  when  you  got  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  in  line. 

Q.  They  didn't  have  their  guns? — A.  Didn't  have  their  guns. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  guns  when  you  got  there? — ^A,  C!onl- 
pany  C? 

Q.  Company  C? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  their  guns. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing? — A.  They  were  fixing  to  go  out  to 
the  wall. 

Q.  They  were  fixing  to  go  out  to  the  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  said  on  your  direct  ex- 
amination that  you  came  there  and  went  up  stairs  and  got  your 
r,  and  the  company  had  not  fallen  in,  and  you  fell  in  with  them. — 
I  did  fall  in  with  them,  when  I  got  my  gun. 

Q.  Had  they  fallen  in  before  jou  got  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  in  line  ? — A.  1  es,  sir. 

Q.  What  commissioned  officer  did  you  see  when  you  got  there? — 
A.  Lieutenant  Grier. 

Q.  Anybody  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Major  I^enrose  was  not  there? — A.  He  was  not  thei». 

Q.  Dia  he  come  there  afterwards? — A.  He  had  been  there,  so  I 
was  told,  before  I  got  there. 

Q.  Had  the  gun  racks  been  broken  open  before  you  got  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Brawner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — A.  He  was  at  the  quarters. 

Q.  At  the  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? — A.  He  wasn't  doing  anything;  he  was 
in  charge  of  quarters.     He  didn't  go  out  with  the  company. 

Q.  what  rack  did  you  get  your  gun  out  of — one  that  was  unlocked 
or  one  that  was  broKen  open? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  the 
rack  that  I  got  my  gun  out  of  had  been  broken  open  or  not.  I  think 
it  had,  though.  I  know  the  rack  my  gim  was  in  was  broken,  because 
my  gun  was  damaged. 

Q.  You  had  a  damaged  gun  ? — A.  I  didn't  have  my  gun.  I  don't 
suppose  anybody  had  their  own  guns.  WTien  a  call  like  the  call  to 
arms  goes  in  the  Army,  every  man  gets  a  gun — that  is,  in  a  case  of 
that  kind,  confusion — and  it  isn't  necessary  for  to  have  his  own  gun. 

Q.  You  mean  your  own  private  guri  was  damaged;  not  the  one 
that  you  got  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  afterwards  found  that  your  own  was  damaged  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  damaged? — A.  It  looked  like  it  had  been  struck. 
I  don't  know  how  it  was  damaged. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  looked  Tike  what? 

The  Witness.  It  looked  like  it  had  been  struck. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Struck  where? — A.  [The  witness  indicated  the  part  on  the 
rifle.] 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  indicates  the  wooden  part,  between 
the  upper  band  and  the  next  band  below  it. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  with  your  ammunition  on  ? — A.  I  didn't  have 
any  ammunition  except  guard  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  you  put  that  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  web  belt?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  that  hanging  up,  I  suppose,  at  your  bed  in  the  quar- 
ters?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  gone  over  the  other  points,  and  I  don't 
think  I  care  to  ask  him  an3rthing  more. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  company,  you  say,  was  about  ready  to  go  out;  was  that 
the  expression  you  used  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  joined  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  told  you  to  go  up  and  get  your  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  up  and  found  the  gun  racks  open  and  found  a  gun, 
and  came  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  wa.s  not  that  one  that  was  damaged,  as  I  understand  you, 
but  your  own  ^un  which  you  got  some  time  later,  which  was  dam- 
aged; or  was  it  the  gun  that  you  got  that  night  and  carried  that 
night  which  was  damaged? — A.  My  own  gun  was  the  one  that  was 
damaged,  but  the  gun  that  I  got  that  night  was  not  my  own  gun. 

Q.  That  is  right ;   it  was  not  damaged  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  that  I  wanted  to  know. 

(The  witness  was  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  DAVID  POWELL  (COLORED). 

(The  witness  was  swoni  by  Senator  Scott.) 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Give  us  your  full  name. — A.  David  Powell. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August  of 
last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  Company  D. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  ofiicial  position  in  that  company? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;    I  was  a  corporal. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  the  night  of  the  shooting  at 
Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foil\ker.  In  this  connection,  before  I  go  on  with  that,  I 
want  to  offer  in  evidence  the  official  record  as  furnished  by  the  War 
Department  of  this  soldier  as  found  at  page  267  of  Senate  Document 
No.  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

DAVID   POWELL. 

Enlisted  September  20,  1800;  was  mustered  out  as  a  sergeant  of  Company 
M,  Fortj^-eighth  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry,  June  30,  1901 ;  character 
excellent 

Reenlisted  July  13,  1901 ;  was  discharged  as  a  corporal  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  July  12,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  excellent. 

Reenlisted  July  13,  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of 
Company  D,  Twentj'-fifth  Infantry,  November  16,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  or  not  that  night ;  and  if  so,  on  what  duty? — 
A.  I  was  noncommissioned  officer  in  cnarge  of  quarters. 

Q.  In  charge  of  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced? — ^A.  I  was  in 
my  bed,  asleep,  I  guess,  when  the  firing  commenced. 

Q.  What  awakened  you,  and  how  were  you  awakened? — ^A.  By 
the  other  men  getting  up  out  of  their  beds. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  just  where  you  slept;  whether  in  the  regular 
company  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  company  barracks — ^D  Com- 
pany barracks. 

Q.  Where  were  you,  upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  Upstairs. 

Q.  Upstairs  in  D  Company  baTT^ieks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  map  was  here  expVaiived  \.o  l\vfe  V\\.\!kess.\ii  'Si^TL^Ksst  ^^\K^\ 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  At  which  end  of  D  Company  barracks  were  you  ? — A.  At  this 
end  [indicating]. 

Q.  Up  next  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  sleeping  in  the  usual  place — where  you  usually  slept, 
I  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  the  men  getting  up  around  you?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing? — A.  When  I  awakened  I  heard  the 
firing. 

Q.  You  heard  what? — A.  When  I  got  up  I  heard  the  firing. 

Q.  Go  right  along  and  tell  us  all  you  can  recollect.    What  hap- 

rned  immediately  after  that,  what  did  you  do,  I  mean? — ^A.  After 
heard  the  firing  I  got  up  and  stood  up  by  the  gun  rack  that  was 
in  that  section,  and  then  when  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded  I  opened 
the  gim  racks. 

Q.  When  you  got  awake  you  heard  the  firing,  did  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  firing? — A.  The  firing  seemed  to  me  like  it 
was  on  the  outside  of  the  fence  and  around  B  Company's  quarters. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  any  more  definitely  than  that  about  the  firing? 
How  much  of  it  was  there? — A.  A  great  deal  of  it.  I  couldn't  tell 
how  much  of  it  there  was. 

Q.  You  heard  the  call  to  arms  sounded,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — A.  \^^len  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded 
I  opened  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  When  had  the  gun  racks  been  opened  before  that  time,  last? — 
A.  They  had  been  opened  at  10  o'clock  that  morning,  when  D  Com- 
pany came  in  off  the  practice  march,  to  put  up  their  rifles. 

Q.  The  whole  battalion  had  been  out  on  practice  march  that 
morning,  Monday  morning — the  13th  was  Monday? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  been  out  on  practice  march? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  rifles  were  put  in  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  on  duty,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  lock  up  the  rifles  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  racks  opened  again  from  that  time,  from  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  will  say,  until  the  time  of  this  firing? — A. 
They  were  opened  at  10  o'clock — that  is,  about  the  time  the  company 
returned  off  their  practice  march,  9.30— and  at  10  o'clock  I  opened 
the  racks  for  the  men  who  were  going  on  guard  to  get  their  rifles. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  on  guard  from  your  company? — A. 
There  were  five  men  on  guard. 

Q.  Five  men  from  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  they  were  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  remem- 
ber. I  only  remember  two  of  the  men,  I  think;  that  was  Corporal 
Wheeler  and  the  musician  of  the  guard,  Hoytt  Robinson. 

Q.  He  didn't  take  his  gim,  did  he  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  when  were  the  gim  racks  opened  after 
that,  next? — A.  After  10  o'clock? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  were  opened,  T  guess  it  was,  about  midnight, 
when  that  shooting  taken  place. 

Q.  Were  they  or  not  oj^ened  at  all  until  after  the  firing  com- 
menced?— A.  ifo,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  opened  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  had  the  keys  to  the  gun  racks  been  all  that  time? — A. 
The  keys  to  the  gun  racks,  I  had  them  in  my  possession ;  they  were  in 
the  pocket  of  my  trousers,  and  I  had  my  trousers  folded  up  under 
my  head. 

Q.  That  is,  where  you  slept? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vhere  were  the  keys  all. day? — A.  I  had  them  in  my  pocket 
all  day. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  bed  you  simply  folded  up  your  trousers 
with  the  keys  in  your  pocket  and  slept  on  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  them  there  when  you  got  awake? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  had  disturbed  them  or  the  keys  either? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  unlocked  the  racks  after  the  call  to  arms  had  been 
sounded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any  guns  been  taken  out  of  those  racks  from  the  time 
you  took  out  the  guns  for  the  guard  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
until  the  time  of  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  way  possible 
for  anyone  to  take  any  guns. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  opened  the  gun  racks?  Were  you 
with  your  company  any  more  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  stayed  in  the 
quarters.     The  company  went  out,  but  I  stayed  in  quarters. 

Q.  You  were  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  charge 
of  quarters. 

Q.  I  will  pass  over  all  of  that.  In  the  morning  was  there  any 
inspection  of  the  guns  of  Company  D,  your  company  ? — A.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  ? 

Q.  First  I  will  ask  you  if  the  company  had  been  out  some  time 
and  had  returned  to  the  barracks  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  was  done  with  the  guns? — A.  The  guns  were  placed 
back  in  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  Were  mey  verified  or  counted,  I  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  me. 

Q.  Were  they  all  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  there  and  in  good  condition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  that  all  were  there  except  those  of  the  men  on 
guard? — A.  Yes,  sir;  except  those  of  the  men  on  guard. 

Q.  They  were  all  present  or  accounted  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  mornmg  what  happened  about  the  inspection  of  these 
guns? — A.  The  next  morning  at  drill  call  all  the  rifles  were  in- 
spected, and  several  men  were  stepped  out — I  don't  know  exactly  how 
many — and  they  taken  the  rod  and  run  the  rod  through  them  with 
a  cloth  on  it. 

Q.  Some  of  the  men  were  stepped  out  for  reinspection  of  their 
guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  that  inspecting? — A.  Captain  I/jron. 

Q.  Was  it  a  careful  mspection  or  not? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  a  care- 
ful  inspection. 

Q.  The  men  who  were  stepped  out  in  order  that  there  might  be  a 
reinspection  of  their  guns  were  then  specially  inspected,  were  they? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  Captain  Lyon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  he  do  in  inspecting  the  guns  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  dirt  or  whether  they  had  oeen  fired  ? — A.  He  taken 
a  rod  with  a  piece  of  white  cloth  on  it  and  ran  it  through  the  rifle. 

Q.  And  tested  them  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  usual  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  test  whether  there  is  any  powder  in  a  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  gun  had  been  fired  the  night  before  and  had  not  been 
cleaned,  when  that  white  rag  was  run  through  it  ought  to  show 
powder  stains  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inspection?  Did  they  find  any 
dirty  guns? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  found  any,  because 
those  men  went  back  in  ranks. 

Q.  Were  the  guns  all  returned  to  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yoit  know  how  to  clean  one  of  these  gims? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
understand  the  cleaning  of  a  rifle. 

Q.  You  do  understand  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  corporal,  and  in  charge  of  a  squad,  I  suppose? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  means  eight  men  ? — A.  That  means  eight  men,  sir. 

Q.  The  corporal  of  a  squad  is  supposed  to  inspect  the  gims  of  that 
squad  before  the  squad  joms  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  company  inspection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  company  inspection  once  a  week,  I  believe? — ^A. 
Once  a  week ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  Saturday,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  your  squad  would  go  down  to  fall  in  line  with  the  com- 
pany you  had  to  inspect  them? — A.  To  inspect  them. 

Q.  To  inspect  the  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  found  a  gun  was  not  clean  enough  to  satisfy  you,  what 
would  you  do? — A.  I  reported  it  to  the  captam. 

Q.  You  reported  it  to  the  captain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  inspection  long  enough  before  the  company  formed 
to  allow  a  man  to  clean  a  ffim  if  you  found  it  dirty? — A.  Inspection, 
you  mean,  after  this  trouble  happened  ? 

Q.  No ;  I  mean  the  ordinary  inspection. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  squad  inspection? — A.  No,  sir;  the  men  didn't  have  time 
to  clean  it  after  I  made  my  inspection. 

Q.  A  man  would  not  have  time  to  do  anything? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  go  down  with  the  gun  just  as  it  might  be? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  was  inspected  by  the  captain? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Was  it  anything  unusual  for  the  officer  making  an  inspection — 
I  am  talking  about  a  regular  weekly  inspection — to  find  a  few  of  the 
guns  apparently  dirty ;  and,  if  so,  what  would  he  generally  do — ^have 
uiem  stepped  aside  for  reinspection ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  stepped  aside, 
and  they  would  have  to  clean  their  rifles  and  report  back  at  a  certain 
time  with  the  rifles  clean. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting,  Corporal  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q,  You  were  not  out  in  Brownsville  that  night  shooting? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  not  out. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  shooting  from  your  barracks  that  night? — A. 
No,  sir ;  no  shooting  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  shooting  from  the  back  porch  of  your 
barracks,  could  you  have  heard  it,  and  would  you  have  known  any- 
thing about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  guess  not.  The  only  shooting  I  heard 
seemed  to  be  out  in  the  street. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  say  if  there  had  been  shooting  oflf  of  your  back 
porch,  would  you  have  heard  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  I  would. 
If  it  had  been  upstairs,  I  would  have  known  of  it  up  there. 

Q.  You  would  have  been  very  close  to  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
there  at  the  time  the  shooting  commenced. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  shooting,  or  hear  of  any  shooting  there, 
did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  not  from  my  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  shooting  from  any  of  the  barracks? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  do  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody  in 
the  battalion,  in  either  one  of  the  companies,  of  being  guilty  of  this 
shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  not  the  least  bit. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  tell  anybody  all  you  know  about  this 
matter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  at  this  point  the  affi- 
davit made  by  this  witness,  as  found  at  page  74  of  Senate  Document 
No.  155.  It  IS  dated  "  Fort  Brown,  August  14,"  but  is  sworn  to  and 
subscribed  before  Captain  Lyon,  August  20,  1906. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

FoBT  Brown,  Tex.,  August  H,  1906, 
FoBT  Brown.  State  of  Texas: 

Personally  appeared  before  me.  the  undersigned  authority,  Corpl.  David 
Powell,  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  who,  being  duly  sworn  accrtrding 
to  law,  deposes  and  says: 

"  I  was  in  charge  of  quarters  of  Company  D,  Twentj'-fifth  Infantry,  on  the 
13th  and  14th  of  August,  1906. 

"  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  was  on  a  practice  man*h  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  and  returned  to  the  post  about  9.30  a.  m.,  when  the  rifles  were 
placed  In  tlie  gun  racks  and  the  racks  locked  by  me.  At  about  10  a.  m.  the 
racks  were  opened  to  allow  five  men  of  the  guard  to  get  their  rifles  and  were 
again  locked  by  me.  There  were  In  the  racks  then  52  rifles,  and  5  In  the  hands 
of  the  men  of  the  company  on  guard,  making  a  total  of  57  rifles  in  all  for 
which  I  was  accountable. 

"  I  did  not  leave  the  quarters  at  any  time  during  the  day  or  night  The 
keys  to  the  arm  racks  were  in  my  personal  possession  the  entire  time,  and  the 
racks  were  not  opened  for  any  purpose  whatever  from  about  10  a.  m.  [until] 
after  midnight  on  the  14th,  when  I  unlocked  the  racks  myself. 

"  I  took  check  roll  call  at  11  p.  m.  on  the  13th.  and  all  the  men  of  the  com- 
pany were  present  or  accounted  for. 

"David  Poweix, 
"  Corporal,  Company  D.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry." 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  of  August  1906. 

Samuel  P.  Lton 
Captain,  Ticenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Trial  Officer,  Summary  Court. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  made  that  affidavit  before  Captain  Lyon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  state  here  you  did  not  leave  the  quarters  at  any  time  during 
the  day  or  night.    That  is  true,  is  it?. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  all  the  while,  and  the  keys  were  all  the  while 
in  your  possession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  racks  were  not  opened  for  any  purpose  from 
about  10  a.  m.  until  after  midnight  on  tne  14th,  when  you  unlocked 
the  racks  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  in  your  opinion,  does  it  take  to  clean  one  of  these 
guns? — A.  It  always  taken  me  from  about  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes  to  clean  my  rifle — ^that  is,  properly. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  other  enlisted  men;  how  long 
does  it  take  tnem  to  clean  their  guns;  is  that  about  the  average 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  any  man  could  clean  a  rifle  any 
quicker  than  that ;  that  is,  so  that  it  wouldn't  show  any  dirt. 

Q.  If  a  man  should  tell  vou  he  could  fire  one  of  these  guns  and 
then  clean  it  so  that  it  would  pass  inspection,  in  five  minutes,  what 
would  you  think  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  there  would  be  no  way  for  him 
to  do  that. 

Q.  Ten  minutes,  how  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  couldn't  do  it  in 
ten  minutes  so  that  it  wouldn't  show  any  dirt. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  take  the  time  that  you  have  indicated? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  experience  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  at  Fort  Niobrara  or  at  Brownsville  where 
your  company  could  get  surplus  cartridges,  if  they  wanted  to,  the 
ball  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  place  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  cartridges  lying  around  loose  at  either  place, 
that  you  could  pick  up  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q,  When  you  say  there  was  no  place  in  Fort  Brown  where  you 
could  get  surplus  cartridges,  did  you  know  anything  about  the  stores 
in  Brownsville,  as  to  what  firearms  and  ammunition  they  kept? — 
A.  N<x  sir;  I  never  visited  them. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  anything  about  that  at  all  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  waste  ammunition  lying  around  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  none  whatever. 

Q.  When  you  went  there  you  did  not  see  any  waste  ammunition, 
did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Shells,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  inspection  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  company  fell 
out  for  the  ordinary  drill — supposed  to  be — did  it  not? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  thought  for  inspection? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  tnink 
anyone  knew  that  it  was  for  inspection,  because  the  regular  drill 
cafl  went. 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  the  guns  of  your  squad  that  morning  before 
ou  fell  out  for  drill? — A.  rfo,  sir;  because  I  didn't  know  it  was  to 
inspection. 

Q.  So  that,  so  far  as  your  guns  went,  you  made  no  inspection  of 
the  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  being  in  charge  of  quarters,  you  did  not  go  out  with  your 
company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  out  with  the  company* 

Q.  Does  not  the  oflScer  in  charge  of  quarters  remain  in  quarters?— 
A.  I  was  relieved  at  that  time.  I  had  been  relieved.  The  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  char^  of  quarters,  the  old  offio^,  is  rBlieveci  every 
morning  in  time  to  drilL 

Q.  So  that  you  had  been  relieved  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  men,  how  many  were  on  guard  ? — A.  Five  men  on 

Q.  Including  the  musician? — A.  Yes,  sir — ^no,  sir;  the  musician 
was  six ;  but  I  mean  five  men  with  rifles. 

Q.  Five  men  with  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  how  many  rifles  were  there  in  your  company? — ^A.  I 
had  57  rifles  turned  over  to  me. 

Q.  And  how  many  were  there  still  in  the  hands  of  the  quarter- 
master sergeant? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  seen  them? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  anything  about  the 
rifles  that  he  had. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  the  quartermaster-sergeant  keep  his  rifles? — A.  He 
had  a  storeroom,  and  he  kept  the  rifles  in  that  storeroom. 

Q.  Where  did  he  keep  the  rifle  that  was  issued  to  him? — A.  He 
kept  his  rifle  in  the  storeroom  with  hun,  I  think. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  ?  Who  else  kept  their  rifles  outside  of  the  gun 
racks  ? — A.  The  first  sergeant. 

Q.  The  first  sergeant  kept  his  rifle  outside,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  the  first  sergeant  keep  his  rifle? — A.  In  the  orderly 
room,  I  think. 

Q.  In  the  orderly  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  kept  his  gun  outside  of  the  gun  rack? — A.  And  the 
company  clerk. 

Q.  The  companv  clerk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  keep  his  rifle? — A.  They  were  all  kept  in  the 
orderly  room. 

Q.  V\Tiat  ? — A.  In  the  orderly  room. 

Q.  In  the  orderly  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  else  ? — A.  No  one  else. 

Q.  There  was  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  the  first  sergeants 
and  the  company  clerk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  one  of  those  kept  his  own  rifle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  put  in  the  gun  racks  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rifles  did  you  have  in  the  gun  racks  on  the  night  of 
the  13th  ?— A.  I  had  52. 

Q.  Fifty-two  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  number  of  rifles  that  were  issued  to  yoa, 
do  you  include  the  rifles  of  the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  of  the 
first  sergeant  and  of  the  company  clerk  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  that  I 
had  57  rifles  turned  over  to  me,  because  those  that  were  out  were  not 
turned  over  to  me.  I  didn't  receive  them  because  they  were  not  in 
the  gun  racks. 

Q.  Those  three  you  did  not  count? — A.  No,  sir;  I  only  counted  the 
guns  in  the  racks  that  were  locked. 

Q.  Who  else,  if  anyone,  had  rifles  that  were  not  turned  over  to 
you? — A.  I  don't  know  of  anyone  else. 
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Q.  In  the  morning  you  fell  out  and  the  inspection  was  held.  With- 
out going  into  the  details  of  that,  you  say  it  was  made  by  what 
officer? — A.  By  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  When  a  man's  gun  was  found  not  to  be  in  proper  condition,  he 
was  ordered  to  step ^A.  Out  of  the  ranks. 

Q.  Out  of  the  ranks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  ordered  to  step  out  of  ranks  that  morning 
because  their  guns  were  not  in  proper  condition  ? — A.  I  don't  know^ 
but  I  think  five  or  six  men. 

Q.  Were  there  not  seven! — A.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Five  or  six,  you  think  now.  When  this  first  inspection  was 
had,  before  those  men  were  ordered  to  drop  out,  how  was  that  in- 
spection made;  did  the  captain  go  alouj^  and  a  soldier  would  pass 
his  gun  to  him  and  the  captain  look  at  it  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  examine  it  and  pass  it  back  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  rod  was  used,  then,  and  no  rag,  on  those  ffuns? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  But  if  he  found  a  gun  that  was  not  right,  tnat  man  would  be 
stepped  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  those  men  stepped  out  of  ranks  in  that  way,  what  be- 
came of  the  rest  of  the  men;  did  they  go  to  the  quarters? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  they  stayed  there  until  those  men  were  through. 

Q.  They  did  what? — A.  They  stayed  there  in  ranks  until  those 
men  were  reinspected. 

Q.  And  they  were  reinspected  with  the  company? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
but  the  men  that  were  stepi>ed  out. 

Q.  And  you  remained  with  them;  is  that  it? — ^A.  With  the  com- 
pany;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  about  that,  I  assume,  is  that  they  rejoined  their 
company  afterwards  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  stepped  back  into  ranks. 

Q.  And  stepped  back  into  ranks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kmd  of  ammunition  did  you  have? — ^A.  What  kind?  I 
had  the  new  issue  ammunition.    I  don't  know  the  name  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  ball  cartridge? — A.  Ball  cartridge ;  yes,  sir — the  regu- 
lar ball  cartridge  for  the  new  rifle. 

Q.  For  the  new  rifle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  ammunition  the  other  companies  were  armed 
with? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  I  didn't  see  any  of 
their  ammunition  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  that  time;  but  while  you  were  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  did 
^ard  duty  with  some  of  the  men,  and  while  they  did  guard  duty 
they  were  armed  with  ball  cartridge.  My  company  generally  drillea 
with  ball  cartridge. 

Q.  But  the  men  you  did  duty  with,  the  men  you  were  on  guard 
duty  with,  were  members  of  C  Company,  were  they  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  also  with  members  of  Company  B  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  members  of  your  own  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  those  men  on  guard  duty  had  tne  ball  cartridge? — A.  The 
ball  cartridge ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  been  in  Brownsville  how  long? — A.  I  don't  know. 
I  guess  we  had  been  there  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Q.  After  the  night  of  the  13th,  the  night  of  this  shooting,  you 
talked  of  it  a  good  deal  among  the  men,  did  you  not? — A.  After 
the  shooting? 
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Q.  Did  you  not,  after  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  talked  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Q.  What  talk  did  you  hear? — A.  The  men  were  wondering  who 
did  it,  and  like  that,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  it^  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  any  talk  before  the  shooting,  any  complaints 
among  the  men  of  the  way  they  were  treated  in  Brownsville  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  any  talk  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  how  well  they  were  pleased  with  their 
treatment  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  never  heard  any  talk  about  it  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Q.  One  way  or  the  other  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  shooting  that  you  heard  when  you  were  awakened  was,  as 
you  say,  around  barracks  B? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  in  the  rear  of  B 
Company  barracks,  out  into  the  street — ^that  is,  just  beyond  the  brick 
wall. 

Q.  Yes.  That  is  the  street  which  we  call  barracks  road  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  road  is  between  the  town  and  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  outside  of  the  brick  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  pretty  rapid  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  to  be 
pretty  rapid. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  commands  given  to  cease  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  commence  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say  "  Come  out,  you  black  sons  of 
bitches,"  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard 
anything. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  aid  you  hear? — A.  I  couldn't  tell.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  good  many  shots,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see 
them. 

Q.  Was  that  shooting  toward  or  from  the  barracks? — A.  I  couldn't 
tell  which  way  it  was  coming  from,  but  it  seemed  to  be  out  in  the 
street,  though. 

Q.  About  how  many  persons  would  you  say  were  engaged  in  the 
shooting? — A.  I  don't  know.  From  the  sound  I  gi^ess  mere  were 
fifteen  to  twenty ;  I  couldn't  tell  much  from  the  sound ;  it  seemed  to 
be  a  good  many.    It  might  not  have  been  so  many. 

Q.  Why  could  you  not  tell  from  the  sound? — A.  It  might  have 
been  one  man  shooting  fast;  I  couldn't  tell  much  from  the  sound. 

Q.  Could  it  have  been  one  man  shooting  so  fast  that  it  seemed  like 
twenty  ? — A.  Not  one  man  shooting  so  fast  that  it  seemed  like  twenty, 
but  three  or  four;  I  couldn't  tell  about  it  from  the  sound  of  the 
shooting. 

Q.  But  that  was  your  best  judgment.  And  did  you  think  at  that  time 
which  way  the  shooting  was  coming  from? — A.  From  the  sound  of 
it  it  was  coming  from  the  street. 

Q.  But  the  direction  they  were  shooting  you  will  not  attempt  to 
say  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  couldn  t  tell. 

Q.  The  next  morning  you  heard  that  they  had  found  shells  and 
clips  and  things,  and  it  was  charged  that  members  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies, or  all  oi  them,  had  been  engaged  in  the  shooting  up  of  the 
town,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  expect  you  went  down  town  after  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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ere  there  ?- 


Q.  Did  you  look  around  the  fort  to  see  if  any  shells  w 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  if  the  barracks  had  been  struck  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
looked  around  the  barracks. 

Q.  Who  with? — A.  Oh,  just  myself.  I  saw  a  hole  in  the  window 
glass,  and  I  thought  maybe  a  bullet  had  passed  through  there,  or 
something,  but 

Q.  What  did  you  find  out  about  that? — A.  It  had  been  broken 
some  other  way,  1  guess.     I  didn't  find  the  bullet. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  find  any  evidence  at  all  of  any  shot  having 
struck  either  of  the  barracks,  or  any  part  of  them  ? — A.  *I  didn't  just 
look  for  that  proposedly.  I  just  looked  around  in  rear  of  D  Com- 
pany's quarters  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Then,  confining  it  to  D  Company's  quarters,  you  found  no  evi- 
dence of  the  quarters  having  been  hit  in  any  way  by  the  shooting? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  look  all  over  the  barracks,  noway;  I  just  looked 
where  I  was  sleeping. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Matamoros  often? — A.  No,  sir;  I  went  there 
once. 

Q.  AVhen  were  you  there  last  before  the  13th  ? — A.  I  was  there  on 
the  12th,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  on  Saturday? — A.  Saturday;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  was  Sunday.     Sunday  would  be  the  12th. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  was  the  day  after  you  were  paid  off  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you? — A.  I  went  by  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  find  a  good  many  of  your  soldiers  over  there  ? — A.  No, 
sir :  I  didn't  see  any  soldiers  there. 

Q.  It  was  quite  a  favorite  resort  for  the  boys,  going  across  to 
Matamoros,  was  it  not? — A.  There  wasn't  a  great  many  going  over 
there. 

Q.  You  noticed  those  soldiers  there,  how  they  were  dressed — ^that 
is,  their  uniform  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;   I  never  saw  them. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  of  the  soldiers  when  jou  were  over  there  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  one  or  two  of  the  men  over  m  Brownsville^  though. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  go  to  where  the  soldiers  were  over  in  Mata- 
moros^— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  back  on  the  12th  ? — A.  When  did  I  get 
back  on  the  12th?  1  came  back  over  into  Brownsville,  I  guess  it 
was  about  6  o'clock  that  evening. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Were  you  allowed  to  go  over  there  without  a  pass? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  You  had  a  pass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  So  that  if  there  were  15  or  20  soldiers  over  there  on  the  18th 
they  all  had  to  have  passes,  did  they  not? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  about 
the  other  men. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  rule. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  requirement? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Unless  they  ran  away,  they  would  have  to  be  over  there  on 
passes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  have  a  pass  to  go  out  in  Brownsville? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Out  of  the  reservation? — A.  No,  sir;  we  didn't  have  to  have 
any  pass  to  go  out  into  Brownsville. 

Q.  None  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  o{)ened  the  gun  racks  in  your  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  duty  when  you  heard  the  call  to  arms? — A 
When  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  it  was  sounded  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  duty,  as  being  m  charge  of  quarters,  the  first 
thing  to  do,  to  open  the  gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  light  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  trouble  to  get  the 
keys  for  the  locks. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  you  opened  the  gun  racks,  and  the  men  got  down  in 
time,  did  they? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  behind.  They  didn't  get  down 
in  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shouting,  any  command? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
captain  hollered  for  the  men  to  hurry  down. 

Q.  That  was  Captain  Lyon  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  aown  with  the  men  and  fall  in  line? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  stayed  in  quarters. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  down  at  all? — A.  I  went  down,  but  not  with  the 
company.  I  went  down  after  the  (Company  had  formed,  downstairs, 
to  see  that  everything  was  all  right  downstairs  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  To  see  that  what  was  all  right  ? — A.  To  see  that  the  doors  were 
all  shut  down  below,  and  that  everything  was  all  right  in  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room  and  orderly  room. 

Q.  You  were  inside,  where  it  was  your  duty  to  be? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  company? — ^A.  Nothing 
to  do  with  the  company. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  were  present,  or  how  many  were 
absent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  how  many  was 
out  with  the  companies. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  light  up  in  those  quarters  at  any  time  that 
night,  after  you  had  unlocked  the  racks? — ^A.  We  had  a  light  after 
the  men  had  returned  off  the  patrol. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  any  guns  were  left  in  the  racks,  or  not, 
or  were  they  all  gone? — A.  After  me  company  left? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  all  gone. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  absent,  accounted  for,  that  night? — A. 
How  many  men  absent,  accoimted  tor? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  it  was  nine  men. 

Q.  Nine  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Five  of  them  were  on  guard,  as  I  understand  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  where  were  the  other  four? — A.  Thei*e  were  three  on  pass. 

Q.  Three  on  pass? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  one  man  was  down  at  a 
shooting  competition. 

Q.  And  when  you  looked,  after  they  had  fallen  in  line,  the  guns 
were  all  gone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  called  the  roll  that  night  they  were  all  there 
except  those  that  were  accounted  for  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  accounted  for  were  the  three  men  absent  on  pass? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  three  men  on  pass. 

Q.  And  every  rifle  was  gone  out  of  the  racks;  you  noticed  the 
racks?  After  they  fell  in  Tine  you  were  up  there,  and  you  noticed 
the  racks,  and  every  rifle  was  gone  out  of  the  racks,  I  understood 
you  to  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  not  a  rifle  left  in  the  racks. 

Q.  You  were  there,  were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  at  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  fallen  in  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Where  was  your  rifle? — A.  I  took  my  rifle  with  me. 

Q.  Where  were  the  rifles  of  the  three  men  who  were  on  pass  ? — A. 
The  musician  of  the  guard  and  some  one  else  took  rifles.  There  wasn't 
a  rifle- in  the  racks. 

Q.  The  musician  of  the  guard  and  somebody  took  those  three? — 
A.  The  musician  of  the  guard  didn't  have  his  rifle.  His  rifle  was 
turned  in  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  so  that  he  took  some  one 
else's  rifle. 

Q.  Who  took  the  other  two? — A.  Some  of  the  other  men  of  the 
company.  There  wasn't  a  rifle  left  in  the  racks.  And  the  man  away 
on  competition  had  his  rifle  with  him. 

Q.  Yes;  I  know.  I  am  asking  about  those  three. — A.  Some  of  the 
men  on  pass  came  in,  all  except  one  of  the  men  who  were  on  pass. 

Q.  When  did  they  come  in  ? — A.  They  came  in,  I  guess,  when  the 
call  to  arms  sounded.     I  couldn't  tell  what  time  they  came  in. 

Q.  Before  or  after  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  know  when  they  came  in,  or  whether 
they  came  in  at  all  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  in. 

Q.  What  were  their  names? — A.  Sergenat  Frazier ;  he  came  in. 

Q.  He  was  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  pass?  Was  Sergeant  Frazier  out  on  pass? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  he  was  excused. 

Q.  He  was  the  first  sergeant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  lived  in  the  fort. 

Q.  But  the  first  sergeant  kept  his  gun  out  and  didn't  put  it  in  the 
rack? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  that  would  not  be  one  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  others,  now? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  the  others. 
Corporal  Hawkins,  he  was  on  pass,  too. 

Q.  When  did  he  come  in  ? — ^A.  He  didn't  come  in  that  night. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  man  who  was  on  pass?^A.  I  don  t  remem- 
ber the  other  man. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  who  got  their  guns? — A.  No,  sir;  but  they 
was  taken  out.    I  couldn't  tell  what  men  taken  them. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q,  In  answer  to  Senator  Warner,  a  while  ago,  you  stated  that  all 
the  companies,  as  you  understood  it,  had  ball  ammunition  at  Browns- 
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ville.  Do  you  know  what  C  Company  had  ? — A.  I  said  that  the  men 
I  did  guard  duty  with  had  ball  ammunition. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  men  of  the  different  companies  had 
in  the  way  of  ammunition  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Each  company  regulated  that  for  itself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  regulated  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  com- 
panies?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  you  had  ball  ammunition  in  your  company — 
Company  D  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  they  had  in  the  other  companies  or  how  many 
rounds  each  man  haa  in  the  other  companies  is  something  you  do  nc^ 
know  anything  about,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  your  guns;  were  the  guns  all  there  when  you  looked 
at  the  racks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  there  when  you  opened  the  racks  after  the  firing 
commenced? — A.  Was  they  all  there?  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  there 
and  the  racks  had  never  been  opened. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  musician — Hoytt  Eobinson,wasitnot? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  gun  was  kept  in  the  storeroom,  locked  up? — A.  I  think  it 
was  Hoytt  Robinson's,  or  one  of  the  musician's  rifles,  was  kept  in  the 
storeroom.     I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  One  was  kept  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  man  turn  out  that  night,  taking  a  gun  out  of  the  gun 
rack  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  both  of  them  were  there. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  the  guns  were  all  out  of  the  racks? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  1  couldn't  tell  which  men  had  them. 

Q.  Were  those  guns  all  taken  out  after  you  unlocked  the  racks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any  of  them  been  taken  out  before  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  any  of  them  have  been  taken  out  before? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  without  some  one  breaking  the  racks  open. 

Q.  Had  anybody  broken  any  racks  open? — A.  No,  sir;  not  m  D 
Company. 

Q.  The  racks  were  all  intact  when  you  opened  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTien  you  unlockecl  each  of  the  lour  racks,  one  after  the 
other? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  ScxnT : 

Q.  Where  were  you  born,  Corporal  ? — ^A.  Augusta,  Ga. 
Q.  Where  did  you  enlist  from? — A.  I  enlisted  the  first  time  from 
Augusta. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Hoytt  Robinson  was  the  nmsician  of  your  company? — A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  two  musicians? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  was  Hoytt  Robinson  out  on  guard 
duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  position  was  at  the  guardhouse? — A.  At  the  guard- 
house ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  was  not  there  at  all,  was  he? — A.  He  came  down  to 
the  company  after  he  had  sounded  the  call  to  arms. 

Q.  And  fell  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  company? — A.  I  don't 
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kno^'  whether  he  fell  in  line  or  not.  He  went  out;  I  couldn't  tell 
where  he  went. 

Q.  But  he  got  a  gun  ? — A.  He  didn't  get  a  gun  when  he  first  came. 
He  came  to  the  quarters  after  the  r-ompany  had  fell  in,  and  asked  me 
for  a  rifle,  and  says  he  didn't  want  to  stay  at  the  guardhouse  without 
a  rifle. 

Q.  He  came  down  to  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  You  got  him  a  rifle? — A.  Xo,  sir;  the  rifles  were  all  gone.  He 
didn't  get  a  rifle  when  he  came  and  asked  me. 

Q.  The  rifles  were  all  gone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  didn't  get  a  rifle  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  musician? — A.  The  other  musician  was 
Jones.  The  rifle  of  one  of  those  musicians  was  turned  in;  I  don't 
know  exactly  which  one  it  was,  but  I  know  one  of  them  was  turned 
in,  and  Hoytt  Robinson  came  to  me  for  a  rifle,  saying  that  he  was  on 
guard  and  didn't  want  to  stay  on  guard  without  a  rifle. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONT  OF  PRESTON  WASHINGTON  (COLOHED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Give  jour  name  in  full. — A.  Preston  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty -fifth  Infantry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company? — A.  C  Company. 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer  in  C  Company? — A.  A  corporal. 

Q.  In  August  of  last  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  it  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  shooting  affray  in  Brownsville  the  night 
of  Auffust  13  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  that  night  ? — A.  I  was  in  quarters. 

Q.  Were  you  awake  or  asleep  when  the  firing  commenced? — ^A. 
Asleep. 

Q.  You  were  in  C  Company's  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  Upstairs. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  awakened;  what  was  it  that 
awakened  you? — A.  The  shooting. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  awake  ? — A.  I  got  up  and  put 
on  my  clothes  and  the  call  to  arms  was  going. 

Q.  You  heard  the  call  to  arms? — A.  When  the  call  to  arms  gone, 
I  ffot  up  to  see  what  was  going  on.  There  was  shooting,  and  the 
fefiows  all  was  getting  up  and  making  a  noise,  and  says,  "  Fall  in; 
get  ready  and  fall  in  line  downstairs." 

Q.  Did  yon  succeed  in  getting  your  gim  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
couldn't  get  it  right  away. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble? — A.  The  man  in  charge  of  quarters 
was  down  to  see  the  first  sergeant  about  the 

Q.  Well,  the  gim  racks  were  locked? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  get  the  gims  for  a  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
were  locked. 
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Q.  How  were  they  opened? — A.  One  of  them  was  broken  open. 

Q.  You  got  your  gun  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  down,  and  what  did  you  do  ? — ^A.  I  fell  in  line. 

Senator  Foraker.  At  this  point  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  the 
record  of  this  soldier  as  furnished  by  the  War  Department,  as 
found  at  page  257  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

PRESTON    WASHINGTON. 

•  Enlisted  October  31,  1898;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  C, 
Twenty-tiftli  Infantry,  October  30,  1001,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  good. 

Reenllsted  October  31,  1901;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Ck)mpany  C, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  October  30,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  good. 

Reenlisted  October  31,  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  corporal 
of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  24,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  am  going  to  pass  over  everything  and  just  go  to  the  maui 
points.  Do  you  know  who  did  that  shooting  that  night? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  know.  I  think  the  citizens  was  doing  it.  It  was  coming 
from  the  town  over  the  wall. 

Q.  You  think  the  citizens  must  have  done  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  there  in  the  town  with  your  gun  shooting  at 
anybody? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  up. 

Q.  You  were  not  up  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  after  you  got  up,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir; 
we  didn't  none  of  us  go  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  your  company  who  was  out  there 
shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  anyone  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  from  either  of  the  other  companies 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  that  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody  in 
either  of  the  companies  of  having  anything  to  do  with  it? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  at  any  time  to  tell  everybody  all  you  know 
about  this? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  did  your  company  have  at  that 
time? — A.  We  had  guard  ammunition. 

Q.  Guard  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  supplied  with  guard  ammunition? — 
A.  We  had  guard  ammunition  issued  about  along  the  last  part  of 
the  month  and  the  first. 

'     Q.  Between   what? — A.  Between  the  last  and   the  first   of  the 
month ;  somewheres  along  there ;  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  You  had  your  muster  on  the  last  day  of  July,  a  few  days  after 
you  went  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  were  you  supplied  with  guard  ammunition? — ^A. 
Eight  after  muster. 

Q.  Eight  after  your  muster  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  have? — A.  Ten. 

Q.  Ten  to  each  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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.  Did  you  have  any  other  kind  of  ammunition? — A.  We  had 

when  we  left  Niobrara ;  that  was  taken  up. 
.  And  then  after  that  you  were  supplied  with  these  10  rounds? — 

sir. 

.  That   was  taken   up   when  you    were  supplied   with  the   10 
ids  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Was  there  anybody  in  your  company,  to  your  knowledge,  who 

any  aninninition  except  this  guard  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir; 
me  that  I  knew,  because  they  liad  orders  to  go  around  to  each 

and  turn  in. 

.  To  do  what? — A.  To  go  around  and  see  that  each  man  had 
ling  but  the  guard  ammunition. 

.  Do  you  know  whether  anyone  in  your  company,  or  any  of  the 
iers  in  either  of  the  other  companies,  could  get  any  surplus  am- 
otion at  either  Niobrara  or  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no  way 
►uld  see  to  get  it,  because  they  kept  it  locked  up  in  the  store- 
a. 

.  Each  man  was  charged  with  all  the  ammunition  issued  to 
? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  And  he  was  required  to  account  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  He  had  to  explain  what  had  become  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  He  could  give  it  away  if  he  wanted  to,  but  he  would  have  to 
unt  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  And  if  it  was  lost,  he  had  to  answer  for  it;  is  that  right? — ^A. 
,  sir. 
.  Did  you  see  the  oflScer  in  charge  of  quarters  that  night? — ^A. 

oflScer  in  charge  of  quarters  ? 
,  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  When  did  you  see  him  ? — A.  He  was  coming  up  the  steps,  sir. 
.  Was  the  shooting  over  at  that  time ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  com- 
up  the  steps  during  the  shooting. 

.  Was  it  aoout  the  end  of  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere 
g  there.  He  was  coming  up  during  the  shooting. 
.  I  asked  you  was  it  about  the  time  the  shooting  was  through  ? — 
)fo,  sir;  the  shooting  was  not  through.  The  shooting  was  going 
3ut  it  was  about  all  over  when  he  was  coming  up  the  steps. 
.  It  was  about  all  over  when  he  was  coming  up  the  steps? — ^A. 
,  sir. 

.  How  long  was  that  after  the  call  to  arms  had  been  sounded  ? — 
[t  was  still  going  on,  the  call  to  arms  was.  It  sounded  about  ten 
utes;  it  kept  that  up  about  ten  minutes,  I  suppose;  something 
that. 

.  Then,  from  the  first  time  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded  it  was 
it  ten  minutes  until  you  saw  Sergeant  Brawner  coming  up- 
Tsi — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Did  he  have  any  light,  or  anything  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
.  How  was  he  coming  up,  running  or  leisurely? — A.  No,  sir;  he 

running  up  the  steps.    He  had  been  down  to  see  the  first  ser- 
it  about  opening  the  gun  racks. 

.  Had  you  gotten  a  gun  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  hadn't 
en  it;  and  when  he  had  finished  coming  up  the  steps  the  first 
:  next  to  the  stairway  was  broken  open. 
•  There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  there! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  excitement  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Guns  tumbling  out  on  the  floor? — A.  Some  of  the  sights  was 
broken  oflf  on  some  of  them. 

Q.  Some  of  the  guns  were  tumbling  out  on  the  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
tumbling  out  of  the  racks.  Some  one  had  broken  one  of  them  open, 
and  they  were  hammering. 

Q.  One  of  the  gun  racks  was  broken  open  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they 
were  hammering  on  the  others. 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  gun  racks  afterwards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen 
them  after  they  went  to  the  blacksmith  shop. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  see  them  before  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
see  them  before  that ;  they  were  taken  down. 

Q.  This  shooting  was  pretty  lively,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  very  lively  or  not.  When  I  woke  up  I  could  hear 
two  or  three  shots. 

Q.  After  you  woke  up  it  was  pretty  lively  shooting? — A.  Oh,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — A.  I  judge  it  was  along  about  the  middle  of 
the  front  gate,  in  front  of  the  fort. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  telegraph  office  was  over  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Just  across  the  street  from  the  front  of  the  fort? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  in  that  neighborhood? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How^  many  people  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  that  shooting? — 
A.  I  couldn't  tell,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  of  the  window  or  anything  to  see? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  saw  no  flashes  of  guns  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  the  direction  that  the  shooting  came  from  ? — 
A.  It  came  from  the  direction  of  the  gate — the  main  entrance,  it 
sounded  like. 

Q.  Was  the  shooting  at  the  barracks  or  away  from  the  barracks? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  it  sounded  like  it  was  out  in  front  of  the 
barracks,  outside. 

Q.  Outside? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  the  sound  the  direction  from  which  they 
were  shooting,  whether  toward  the  barracks  or  toward  the  town? — 
A.  It  seemed  like  they  were  shooting  toward  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  examination  to  see  if  anything  hit  the  bar- 
racks— any  shots? — A.  No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

Q.  At  any  time  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  Sergeant  Brawner,  in  charge  of  quarters,  went  down 
to  see  the  first  sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  in  the  service  a  good  many  years,  had  he  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  as  a  soldier,  did  you  not.  Corporal,  that  the  call  to 
arms  meant  to  open  the  gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  meant  to  permit  the  men  to  get  the  guns  at  the  eariiest 
possible  moment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Sergeant  Brawner? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  have  no  conversation  with  him  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything? — A.  He  says  he  went  down  to 
see  the  first  sergeant  about  the  gun  racks. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  he  say  that? — A.  He  was  talking  to  Corporal 
Madison. 

Q.  Upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  He  was  coming  up  the  steps; 
both  of  them  coming  up  the  steps. 

Q.  Both  of  them  coming  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Corporal  Madison  and  Sereeant  Brawner? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  ffun  rack  had  been  broKen  open  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  One  gun 
rack  was  broke  open  about  the  time  he  got  up  the  steps,  and  the 
rest  of  them  was  hammered  on.    I  think  he  unlocked  three. 

Q.  You  were  out  on  guard  with 'members  of  the  other  companies 
at  the  time  you  were  there — ^guard  duty? — A.  I  went  out  after  the 
shooting  with  them  about  2  o  clock. 

Q.  I  Know,  but  during  the  time  you  were  at  Brownsville  you  were 
on  guard  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  a  detail  from  each  company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  on  guard  duty  what  ammunition  did  you  have? — 
A.  We  were  issued  10  rounds  of  ball  and  10  rounds  oi  guard  am- 
munition. 

Q.  But  when  you  were  on  guard  duty  what  would  you  have? — 
A.  We  had  guard  ammunition — mixed  up. 

Q.  You  had  10  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  in  your  company  and  10 
rounds  of  guard  cartridge  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  after  the  shooting  was 
over? 

Q.  Before  the  shooting,  I  was  asking  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  did  you  have  then? — A.  Guard 
ammunition ;  10  rounds  of  guard  ammunition. 

Q.  Guard  ammunition  ?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  other  companies  had  when  they  were  on 
guard? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  what  they  had.  You  see,  each  com- 
pany done  ffuard  after  the  shooting;  it  was  done  bv  companies. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  about  before  that  time? — A.  JBefore  that 
time? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  had  guard  ammunition  before  that  time. 

Q.  All  of  the  companies  had  the  same,  so  far  as  you  know,  did  they 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  customary,  was  it  not,  in  the  battalion ?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  the  custom  for  the  commanding  oflScer.  He  issued  that 
order. 

Q.  The  same  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  soldiers  carrying  ammunition  in 
their  pockets  at  any  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  thev  ever,  at  any  time,  have  loose  ammunition  in  their 
pockets  ? — A.  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  of  that,  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q,  You  said  that  you  could  not  tell  which  way  they  were  shoot- 
ing?— A.  It  seemed  like  it  was  coming  along  from  the  main  entrance, 
the  front  gate,  on  the  road  from  the  town. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  shooting  toward  the 
barracks,  or  from  it? — A.  I  judged  from  the  town  into  the  fort. 
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Q.  What  made  you  think  so? — A.  It  seemed  like  you  could  hear 
the  balls  coming  that  way. 

Q.  You  could  hear  the  balls? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them? — A.  It  seemed  like  you  could  hear  some- 
thing whistling  like  balls. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  soldier  some  time.  Did  you  hear  balls  whist- 
ling that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  judged  I  could  hear  them  whistling. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  ? — ^A.  I  was  in  my  quarters,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  balls  you  heard  whistling  when  you  were  in  the 

quarters A.  Yes,  sir;    I  was  in  my  quarters;    but,  you  see,  it 

was  so  warm  the  windows  were  all  up  because  of  the  heat. 

Q.  Yes;  I  understand.  What  part  of  the  quarters  were  you  in? — 
A.  I  was  staying  in  a  little  small  room,  two  or  us  together. 

Q.  But  when  you  were  in  this  little  small  room  m  which  part  of 
the  barracks  were  you  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  south  end  of  barracKs  C. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — A.  In  the  south  end,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  That  was  the  end,  was  it,  down  nearest  the  gate  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  south  end  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  w^ere  in  a  little  room,  and  when  in  that  little  room  were 
ou  on  the  side  toward  the  parade  ground  or  toward  the  wall? — ^A. 

was  toward  the  wall. 

Q.  Toward  the  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  corner  room,  next  to  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  upstairs.  I 
was  upstairs. 

Q.  were  you  out  of  bed  when  you  heard  tlie  balls  whistling? — ^A. 
I  was  up ;  getting  up,  putting  on  my  clothes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  balls  did  you  hear? — A.  You  could  hear  one  now 
and  then. 

Q.  One  now  and  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  this  fact  to  anybody  before? — A.  About 
the  shooting? 

Q.  About  hearing  the  balls  whistling. — A.  To  my  company  com- 
mander, and  testified.    He  asked  us  questions  about  it. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  when  you  testified  before  Captain  Lyon? — A.  Before 
Lieutenant  Hay. 

Q.  The  next  morning  you  learned  that  it  was  charged  that  mem- 
bers of  your  battalion  had  done  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — A.  I 
don't  know ;  I  couldn't  tell  you  anything  about  it.  I  was  on  guard 
and  I  didn't  get  oflF  until  about 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  next  day  that  that  was  the  case  ? — A.  I  heard 
some  say  that  they  thought  it  was  the  soldiers  done  it  and  others 
said  the  citizens. 

Q.  Some  said  they  thought  the  soldiers  did  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  say  the  soldiers  did  it? — A.  The  corral  boss. 

Q.  T\Tiat  did  he  say? — A.  That  is  all  that  I  understood  him  to 
say. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  you  understood  him  to  say  ? — A.  He  said  that 
he  heard  that  the  citizens  said  that  the  soldiers  done  it,  and  they  said 
the  citizens  done  it.    That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  He  was  telling  what  he  had  heard,  that  was  all? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  strike  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  heard  any  bullets  strike  the  barracks. 

Q.  Were  the  bullets  going  over  the  barracks? — ^A.  They  seemed 
like  they  were  going  over  the  barracks. 

Q.  Going  over  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  barracks  C  or  B? — ^A.  It  looked  to  me  like  it  was  going 
over  between  B  and  C  Companies. 

Q.  Over  the  house  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scx)Tr : 

Q.  Corporal,  where  were  you  bom? — A.  In  Lexington,  Ky. 

Q.  You  were  enlisted  where  ? — ^A.  At  Louisville,  Ky. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  service? — ^A.  Eight  years,  one 
month,  and  twenty-four  days. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  court-martialed  while  you  were  in  the  service? — 
A.  Yes, sir;  once. 

Q.  For  what? — A.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  about  a  saddle.  A 
horse  got  away  from  me  up  in  the  mountains,  and  I  lost  the  saddle — 
a  Government  saddle. 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1907,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


Committee  on  MiLrrARY  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Wednesday^  February  27^  1907. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Fulton,  Pettus,  Blackburn,  Taliaferro, 
and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  H.  BAIXABD  (COLOBED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Your  name  is  James  H.  Ballard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry  in 
August  last  ? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q,  What  company  did  you  belong  to  ? — A.  Compjany  D. 

Q.  Were  you  witn  that  company  at  Brownsville  in  August  last? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  among  the  number  who  were  discharged  without 
honor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.  My  time  expired  on  November  11, 
1906. 

Q.  November  11? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  honorably  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  your 
term  of  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position,  if  any,  did  you  hold  in  Company  D? — A.  Com- 
pany clerk  at  that  time,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  state  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that,  this  witness  not  being  one  of  the  members  discharged  without 
honor,  the  War  Department  has  not  furnished  his  official  record. 
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The  Witness.  I  have  my  necessary  record  here,  my  discharges,  and 
also  a  letter  from  my  captain. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  in  your  discharges  and  also 
this  letter. 

Senator  Scott.  How  long  was  this  man  in  the  service  ? 

Senator  Foraker  :  I  want  to  find  that  out. 

The  Witness.  Fourteen  years. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  first  enlisted  ? — A.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  Virginia. 

Q.  And  when- was  it  that  you  first  enlisted;  what  year? — A.  July 
15, 1891. 

Q.  1891?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  regiment  were  you  enlisted? — A.  The  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  sir. 

Q.  What  company? — A.  Company  D. 

Q.  Has  all  your  service  been  as  a  member  of  Company  D  ? — A.  No, 
sir :  I  have  served  in  other  companies. 

Q.  Is  this  first  paper  your  first  discharge  [indicating  paper]  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  offer  this  in  evidence.  This  says  that  "  James 
H.  Ballard,  a  private  of  Company  D,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
who  was  enlisted  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1891,  to  serve  five  ye^rs,  is 
hereby  honorabh'  discharged  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in 
consequence  of  expiration  of  term  of  service,  and  so  on,  the  discharge 
being  in  the  usual  form.  At  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  under  the  head 
"  Character,"  it  says  "  Very  good."  I  will  ask  that  that  be  copied  in 
full  in  the  record. 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

ARMY    OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

Know  ye  that  James  H.  Ballard,  a  private  of  Company  D,  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  who  was  enlisted  the  15th  day  of  July,  1801,  to  serve  five 
years,  is  hereby  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  In 
consequence  of  expiration  of  term  of  service. 

Said  James  H.  Ballard  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  is 
27 A  years  of  age,  5  feet  6i  inches  high,  black  complexion,  black  eyes,  black 
^air,  and  by  occupation  when  enlisted  a  laborer. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Custer.  Mont,  this  14th  day  of  July,  In  the  year 
of  our  I^rd  1896. 

D.  Perry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Tenth  Cavalry^  Commanding. 

Character, — No  objection  to  his  being  reenlisted  Is  known  to  exist.    Very  good. 

S.  BURKHARDT, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  D. 

Military  record. — Noncommissioned  officer,  never;  recommendations,  none; 
distinguished  service,  none ;  expeditions,  none ;  campaigns,  none ;  preylous 
service,  none;  marksmanship,  1^3-4;  sharpshooter,  1896;  physical  condition 
when  discharged,  good;  wounds  received  in  service,  none;  objections  to  en- 
listment, none:  married  or  single,  single;  battles,  engagements,  etc.,  none; 
remarks,  service  honest  and  faithful. 

S.  BURKHARDT, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Commanding  Company  D, 

Ttoenty-flfth  Infantry. 
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Senator  Foraker.  The  second  discharge  of  the  witness  is  in  the 
regular  form.  The  remark  at  the  end  of  it  is  "  Excellent."  I  will 
ask  that  that  be  put  in  the  record  in  full.     . 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

ABMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

Know  ye  that  James  H.  Ballard,  a  sergeant  of  Companj'  1  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  who  was  enlisted  on  the  5th  day  of  September, 
1896,  to  serve  three  years  is  hereby  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  of 
the  iJnited  States  by  reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  service. 

The  said  James  H.  Ballard  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  when  enlisted  was  27i^8  years  of  age,  5  feet  6  inches  high,  black  com- 
plexion, brown  eyes,  black  hair,  and  by  occupation  a  soldier. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Caloocan,  P.  I.,  this  4th  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1899. 

Wm.  Pardee, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  First  Battalion. 

Character. — No  objection  to  reenlistment  is  known  to  exist.    Excellent. 

Wm.  Pabdee, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  I, 

Military  record. — Previous  service,  five  years  CJompany  D,  Twenty-fifth  In- 
Cantry,  in  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  from  September  5,  1896,  to  Sep- 
tember 27,  1898. 

Noncommissoined  officer:  Corporal,  October  8,  1898;   sergeant,  July  26,  1899. 

Marksmanship:  Sharpshooter.  1896:   secrond  class,  1897. 

Battles,  engagements,  skirmishes,  expeditious:  Spanish- American  war;  San- 
tiago, July  2,  3,  10,  and  11,  1898,  in  Cuba  1898 ;  battles  El  Caney,  July  1,  1898. 

Wounds  received  in  service:  None. 

Physical  condition  when  discharged:  Good. 

Married  or  single :  Single. 

Remarks:  Service  honest  and  faithful. 

Wm.  Pabdee, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  I. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  is  the  third  discharge.  This  is  in  remilar 
form  and  the  remark  at  the  end  is  "  Very  good."  This  is  dated  the 
15th  day  of  October,  1903.     I  will  ask  that  that  be  put  in  the  record. 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

ABMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  all  whom  it  may  comer n: 

Know  ye  that  James  H.  Ballard,  a  private  of  Company  L.  Twenty-fourth 
Regiment  of  Infantrj-  who  was  enlisted  on  the  ICth  day  of  October,  1900,  to 
serve  three  years  is  hereby  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment.  The  said  James  H.  Ballard 
was  bom  in  Alexandria,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  when  enlisted  was  31 A 
years  of  age,  5  feet  6i  Inches  high,  dark  brown  complexion,  brown  eyes,  black 
hair,  and  by  occupation  a  soldier. 

Give  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Missoula,  Mont.,  this  15th  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1003. 

Z.  W.  TOBBEY, 

Major,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  Commanding  Post. 
Character. — No  objection  to  reenlistment  is  known  to  exist    Very  good. 

John  W.  French, 
Captain,  Ttcenty-fodrth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  L. 

Military  record. — Previous  service :  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  16th 
July,  189:1,  to  14th  July,  1896 ;  Company  I,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1886,  to  4th  September,  1899. 
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Noncommissioned  officer :   Corporal,  sergeant  to  April  17,  1903. 

Marlsmanship :   First  class,  1903. 

Battles,  engagements,  slcirmishes,  expeditions:  None. 

Wounds  received  In  service:   None. 

Physical  condition  when  discharged :  Good. 

Married  or  single :    Single. 

Remarlis :   Service  honest  and  faithful. 

John  W.  Fbench, 
Captain,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  L. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  is  his  last  discharge.  This  is  signed  by 
C.  W.  Penrose,  major,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  commanding.  It  is  an 
honorable  discharge  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment,  and  imder 
the  head  of  character  it  says  "  Excellent."  I  will  ask  that  that  be 
incorporated  in  the  record. 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

ARMY   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

To  all  ichom  it  may  concern: 

Know  ye  that  James  H.  Ballard,  a  corporal  of  CJompany  D,  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  who  was  enlisted  at  Washington  Barraciss,  District 
of  Columbia,  on  the  13th  day  of  November,  1903,  to  serve  three  years.  Is  hereby 
honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  expi- 
ration of  term  of  enlistment. 

Said  James  H.  Ballard  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
when  enlisted  was  34i^  years  of  age,  by  occupation  a  soldier,  has  brown  No.  1 
eyes,  black  hair,  C.  dark  complexion,  and  was  5  feet  6i  inches  in  height 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  this  12th  day  of  November,  1906. 

C.  W.  Penrose, 
Major,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding. 

Character. — No  objection  to  reenlistment  is  known  to  exist.     Excellent 

J.    A.     HiGOINS, 

First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  D. 

Military  record. — Continuous  service  at  date  of  discharge,  six  years. 

Noncommissioned  officer,  corporal  since  September  6.  1906. 

Previous  service:  In  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  July  15,  1891,  to 
July  14,  180(5;  in  Company  I.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  from  September  5,  1896, 
to  September  4,  1809 ;  in  Company  L,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  October  16,  1890, 
to  October  15,  1903. 

Markmanship:  1904,  first  class;    1005,  marksman;   1906,  sharpshooter. 

Battles,  engagements,  skirmishes,  expeditions:  None. 

Wounds  received  in  service:  None. 

Physical  condition  when  discharged :  Good. 

Married  or  single :  Single. 

Remarks':  Service  honest  and  faithful.  Entitled  to  traveling  allowancea 
No  allotment     No  deposits.    Has  been  issued  part  of  new  uniform. 

J.  A.  HiGGINS, 

First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  D. 

Senator  Foil\ker.  Here  is  the  letter  that  the  witness  has  spoken 
of,  and  I  will  read  this  and  ask  that  it  may  go  in  the  record  also. 
The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

James  H.  Ballard  has  been  known  to  me  for  about  six  years,  during  the  last 
three  of  which  he  was  a  private  and  corporal  in  my  Ck>mpany  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry. 

I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  first-class  habits  and  an  excellent  soldier.  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  absolutely  honest  and  reliable,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confidence 
in  his  honesty  and  truthfulness. 

I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  he  was  in  no  way  implicated  in  the  shoot- 
ing at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  of  August  13  and  14,  1906,  and  I  believe  that  had  he 
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any  knowledge  of  the  persons  connected  therein  he  would  have  reported  the 
same  to  me. 
I  recommend  that  he  be  again  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain^  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  D, 

Senator  Bulkeley.  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  connection 
with  the  honorable  discharge  of  this  man,  dated  the  12th  day  of 
November,  immediately  following  his  honorable  discharge  of  that 
date,  the  confidential  telegram  from  The  Military  Secretary  dated 
November  9,  1906,  and  found  on  page  185  of  Senate  Document  No. 
155,  in  which  he  states : 

Orders  will  be  sent  you  to-day  directing  discharge  without  honor  of  all 
enlisted  men  of  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  present  at  Fort  Brown  at  time  of  dis- 
turbance there. 

And  at  its  close  saying : 

Names  of  men  to  be  discharged  are  given  in  orders  to  be  mailed  you  to-day. 
No  discharges  will  be  made  until  those  orders  are  received. 

Also,  I  would  like  inserted  the  next  telegram,  on  page  186  of  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  155,  to  The  Military  Secretary  from  General  Mc- 
Caskey,  dated  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  November  9,  1906,  beginning 
"  Your  telegram  this  date  received." 

The  telegrams  referred  to  are  here  inserted  in  the  record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Militaby  Secretary's  Office, 

Washington,  November  9,  1906. 

Ck>M HANDING   GENERAL,    DEPARTMENT    OF   TEXAS, 

San  Antonio,  Tex.: 

Confidential.  Orders  will  be  sent  you  to-day  directing  discharge  without  K 
honor  of  all  enlisted  men  of  Twentj'-fifth  Infantry  present  at  Fort  Brown  at 
time  of  disturbance  there.  To  avoid  possibility  of  disturbance  at  or  in  vicinity 
of  Reno  send  battalion  of  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  to  Reno  under  command  of 
discreet  officer.  On  arrival  of  battalion  at  Reno  disarm  companies  to  be  dis- 
charged and  keep  battalion  there  until  discharged  men  have  left  the  country 
and  there  is  no  further  danger  of  their  making  trouble  in  vicinity.  Battalion 
should  start  immediately  and  be  at  Reno  before  any  movement  toward  disarm- 
ing or  discharging  men  Is  made.  Send  paymaster  to  Reno  to  make  final  pay- 
ments upon  rolls  sent  you  for  that  puri)08e  to-day,  so  as  to  avoid  making  final 
statements.  Discharges  and  payments  should  be  timed  and  men  sent  away 
so  that  no  large  body  shall  go  on  same  train  or  at  same  time. 

In  no  case  should  more  than  one  company  l)e  discharge<i  on  same  day. 
rransfer  to  disbanded  companies  enough  good  noncommissioned  oHIcers  and 
men  from  other  companies  of  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  to  bring  disbanded  com- 
panies up  to  average  remaining  strength  of  other  companies.  Necessary  re- 
cruits will  then  be  sent  to  all  cnnipnnies  by  this  office.  Designation  of  men  for 
transfer  will  not  be  left  to  company  commanders,  but  will  be  made  by  yourself 
or  other  disinterested  officer  to  be  designated  by  you. 

In  addition  to  foregoing,  take  any  measures  you  may  deem  nect^ssary  to 
discharge  men  and  get  them  out  of  country  speedily  and,  without  disturbance 
at  Reno  or  en  route  therefrom. 

Names  of  men  to  be  discharged  are  given  in  orders  to  be  mailed  you  to-day. 
No  discharges  will  be  made  until  those  orders  are  received.  Acknowledge 
receipt 

By  order  Acting  Se<*retar>'  of  War : 

AiNS  WORTH, 

The  Military  Secretary. 
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San  Antonio,  Tex.,  November  9,  1906. 
To  MiLiTABY  Secretary, 

War  Department^  Washington,  D,  C: 

Your  telegram  this  date  received.  Battalion  Twenty-sixth  under  order  move 
movement  [moment]  transportation  can  be  ready.  Major  Clarke,  command- 
ing, fully  Instructed  as  to  duty  to  be  performed.  Paymaster  will  forward  when 
orders  received  by  mall  as  directed.  Subsequent  transfers  will  be  made  by  me 
personally.  I  leave  here  to-day  to  meet  Secretary  of  War  at  Fort  Sill  by  bis 
direction.  Will  return  here  on  14th.  During  absence  will  keep  in  touch  witb 
this  movement  by  wire. 

McCaskey, 
Brigadier-Oeneral, 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  have  inserted,  following  that 
immediately,  Special  Order  No.  266,  found  on  pages  183  to  186  of 
Senate  Document  155. 

The  order  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Special  Orders,!  War  Department, 

No.  266.        /  Washington,  November  9,  1906, 

EXTRACT. 

1.  By  direction  of  the  President,  the  following-named  enlisted  men  who,  on 
August  13,  1906,  were  members  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
certain  members  of  which  organizations  participated  in  the  riotous  disturbance 
which  occurred  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  will  be 
discharged  without  honor  from  the  Army  by  their  respective  commanding  offi- 
cers and  forever  debarred  from  reenlisting  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  from  employment  In  any  civil  capacity  imder  the  €k)vemment: 

Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

First  Sergt.  Mingo  Sanders ;  Q.  M.  Sergt.  Walker  McCurdy ;  Sergts.  James  R. 
Reid,  George  Jackson,  and  Luther  T.  Thornton;  Gorpls.  Jones  A.  Ck>ltrane, 
Edward  L.  Daniels,  Ray  Burdett,  Wade  H.  Watlington,  and  Anthony  Franklin; 
Cooks  Leroy  Horn  and  Solomon  Johnson;  Musician  Henry  Odom;  Privates 
James  Allen,  John  B.  Anderson,  William  Anderson,  Battier  Bailey,  James 
Bailey,  Elmer  Brown,  John  Brown,  William  Brown,  William  J.  Carlton,  Harry 
Carmichael,  George  Conn,  John  Cook,  Charles  E.  Cooper,  Boyd  Oonyers,  Law- 
rence Daniel,  Carolina  De  Saussure,  Ernest  English.  Shepherd  Glenn,  Isaac 
Ooolsby,  William  Harden,  Charley  Hairston,  John  Holomon,  James  Johnson, 
Frank  Jones,  Henry  Jones,  William  J.  Keman,  George  Lawson,  Willie  Lemons, 
Samuel  McGhee,  George  W.  Mitchell,  Isaiah  Raynor,  Stansberry  Roberts,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Thomas  Taylor,  William  Thomas,  Alexander  Walker,  Edward  War- 
field,  Julius  Wilkins,  Alfred  N.  Williams,  Brister  Williams,  and  Joseph  L. 
Wilson. 

Company  C.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  M.  Sergt.  George  W.  McMurray ;  Sergts.  Samuel  W.  Harley,  Newton  Car- 
lisle, Darby  W.  O.  Brawner,  and  George  Thomas;  Corpls.  Charles  H.  Madison, 
Solomon  P.  O'Neil,  Preston  Washington,  Willie  H.  Miller,  and  John  H.  Hill; 
Cooks  George  Grier  and  Lewis  J.  Baker;  Musicians  James  E.  Armstrong  and 
Walter  Banks:  Artificer  Charles  E.  Rudy;  Privates  Clifford  I.  Adair,  Henry 
W.  Arvln,  Charles  W.  Askew,  Frank  Bounsler,  Robert  L.  Collier,  Erasmus  T. 
Dabbs,  Mark  Garmon.  George  W.  Gray,  Joseph  H.  Gray,  James  T.  Harden, 
George  W.  Harris,  John  T.  Hawkins,  Alphonso  Holland,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Edward  Johnson,  George  Johnson,  John  Kirkpatrick,  Edward  Lee,  Frank  J. 
Lipsc»omb,  West  Ix)gan.  William  Mapp,  William  McGuire,  jr.,  Thomas  J.  Mosley, 
Andrew  Mitchell,  James  W.  Newton,  George  W.  Perkins,  James  Perry,  Oscar 
W.  Reid.  Joseph  Rogers.  Jauies  Siukler,  Calvin  Smith,  George  Smith,  John 
Smith,  John  Streater,  Robert  Turner,  Leartis  Webb,  Lewis  Williams,  and  James 
W(H)daim. 
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Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

First  Sergt.  Israel  Harris;  Q.  M.  Sergt  Thomas  J.  Green;  Sergts.  Jerry  B. 
Reeves  and  Jacob  Frazier;  Corpls.  Temple  Thornton,  David  Powell,  Winter 
Washington,  Albert  Roland,  and  James  H.  Ballard ;  Musicians  Hoytt  Robinson 
and  Joseph  Jones;  Cooks  Charles  Dade  and  Robert  Williams;  Artificer  George 
W.  Newton;  Privates  Samuel  Wheeler,  Charles  Hawkins,  Henry  Barclay,  Sam 
M.  Battle,  Henry  T.  W.  Brown.  John  Butler.  Richard  Crooks,  Strowder  Darnell, 
Ellas  Gant,  James  C.  Gill,  John  Green,  Alonzo  Haley,  George  W.  Hall,  Barney 
Hafris,  Joseph  H.  Howard,  John  A.  Jackson,  Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  Walter 
Johnson,  Charles  Jones,  John  R.  Jones,  William  E.  Jones,  William  R.  Jones, 
Edward  Jordan,  Wesley  Mapp,  William  A.  Matthews,  James  Newton,  Elmer 
Peters,  I^en  Reeves,  Edward  Robinson.  Henry  Robinson,  Robert  L.  Rogan,  Sam- 
uel E.  Scott  Joseph  Shanks,  John  Slow,  Zachariah  Sparks,  William  Van  Hook, 
Edward  Wlckersham,  and  Dorsie  Willis. 

Company  A,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
Privates  James  A.  Simmons  and  August  Williams. 

Company  G,  Twenty-fifth  Infantf^. 
Private  James  Duncan. 

Una88ign^d,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Private  Perry  Cisco. 

Troop  O,  Ninth  Cavalry. 

Privates  Alexander  Ash,  Taylor  Stroudemire,  and  Robert  James. 

Troop  H,  Tenth  Cavalry, 

Private  John  W.  Lewis. 

The  discharge  certificate  in  each  case  will  show  that  the  discliarge  without 
honor  is  in  consequent^e  of  paragraph  1,  Special  Orders,  No.  200,  War  Depart- 
ment, November  9,  1900.    These  soldiers  are  entitled  to  travel  pay. 

m  *  ^  •  m  m  m 

By  order  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War : 

Abthub  Murray, 
Chief  of  Artillery,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 
Ofllcial : 

Henry  P.  McCain, 

Military  Secretary. 


[Form  of  discharge  certificate  used  in  discharKlnf?  enlisted  men,  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  Special  Orders,  No.  206,  War  Department,  November  0,  1006.] 

ABMT  OF  THE  ITNITEI)   STATES. 

To  all  whom  It  may  concern : 

Know  ye.  That ,  a  of of  the Regiment  of 

,  who  was  enlisted  the day  of ,  one  thousjind  nine  hundred 

and ,  to  serve years,  is  hereby  discharged  without  honor  from  the  Army 

of  the  United  States,  In  cc  n«oquen<'e  of . 

guiil . was  br)m  in ,  In  the  State  of ,  and  when  en- 
listed was years  of  age,  by  occupation  a .  had eyes, 

hair, complexion,  and  was fei»t inches  in  height. 
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Given  under  my  hand,  at ,  this day  of ,  one  thousand  nine 

hundred  and . 


Commanding 


(The  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  were  in  the  Army  fourteen  years,  you  say,  altogether? — 
A.  ii  ourteen  years. 

Q.  Was  that  service  uninterrupted? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  an  interruption  was  there;  I  mean  was  it  con- 
tinuous, or  were  you  out  of  the  service? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  out  of 
the  service  one  year  after  I  served  my  second  enlistment. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  regiment  m  Cuba? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  of  the  battles  the  regiment  was  in  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  with  it  where? — A.  I  was  with  it  in  the  battle  of  El 
Caney  and  before  San  Juan  on  the  2d  and  3d,  and  also  the  10th 
and  11th. 

Q.  Of  July,  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  regiment  in  the  Philippines? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  engagements  of  any  kind  over  there? — A. 
Small  skirmishes  we  had  when  we  first  arrived ;  but  I  was  discharged 
shbrtlv  after  I  arrived  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  the  night  of  August  13  at  Fort 
Brown  ? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced  ? — A.  I  was  asleep 
in  quarters. 

Q.  In  the  barracks  of  Company  D? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  room  attached  to  the  orderly  room,  and  I  was  quartered 
in  that  room. 

Q.  That  was  downstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  room  set  aside  for  the  company  clerk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  occupy  that  room  with  you? — ^A.  The  first  ser- 

feant,  he  did ;  he  had  a  bunk  in  there ;  but  he  was  a  married  man  and 
e  had  quarters  out  in  the  post. 

Q.  That  was  Sergeant  Frazier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  or  awake  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  I 
was  asleep. 

Q.  WHiat  awakened  you  ? — A.  The  firing. 

Q.  Start  in  right  there,  now,  and  tell  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
recollect,  what  occurred. — A.  As  near  as  I  can  recall,  sir,  there  was 
one  shot.  I  was  awakened.  I  imagined  that  I  heard  it  when  I  was 
awakened,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it,  it  was  at  least  two  shots 
fired.  As  a  rule  company  clerks,  at  fire  call,  or  any  alarm  like  that, 
don't  have  to  leave  the  quarters.  In  a  short  interval  after  the  two 
shots  were  fired  it  began  to  get  more  rapid,  and  I  began  to  think  it 
was  something  unusual,  as  I  had  heard  firing  before  and  different 
alarms  about  the  post.  I  awakened  and  began  to  get  on  some 
clothes — ^to  dress.  In  the  meantime  I  says,  "I  guess  I  had  better 
get  my  belt,  too;   there  is  something  wrong; "  because  it  was  some- 
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thing  unusual  to  me;  I  had  been  in  the  Army  that  long;  and  right 
through  the  orderly  room  I  started,  and  upstairs,  and  at  that  time 
call  to  arms  was  gomg.     I  heard  call  to  arms. 

Q.  Before  you  got  upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  before  I  got  upstairs  I 
heard  call  to  arms  go. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  belt  in  the  room  where  you  slept? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  put  that  on? — A.  I  grabbed  the  belt,  too,  because  I  knew 
it  was  something  unusual. 

Q.  And  you  went  on  upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  occurred? — A.  After  going  upstairs  I  began 
to  notice  that  the  men  were  stirring  from  all  parts  of  the  barracks 
that  I  could  see,  and  some  one  says : ''  Open  the  racks ;  call  to  arms  is 

foing;"  and  the  first  man  I  recollect  seeing  to  know  was  Corporal 
*owelI,  and  he  was  up  by  the  gun  racks  dressing  himself.  Some  one 
says, ''  Open  the  racks ;  call  to  arms  is  going ;"  which  it  was  going  at 
the  time.  I  couldn't  get  a  gun  out  of  the  first  rack,  and  I  waited  until 
the  next  rack  was  opened. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  you  set  a  gun  out  of  that  rack? — A.  Because 
there  were  so  many  around  the  rack  you  couldn't  get  to  it. 

Q.  They  took  all  that  were  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  who  Corporal  Powell  was. — A.  He  was  the  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters  at  that  time. 

Q.  He  held  the  keys  to  the  gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  his  duty  to  open  the  gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  opened  the  first  rack  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  get  a  gun  out  of  that  rack? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
couldn't  get  a  gun  out  of  that  rack. 

Q.  Then  you  did  what? — A.  I  waited  until  he  got  to  the  next 
rack.  We  had  to  light  a  match,  time  enough  for  him  to  get  the  key 
into  the  lock,  and  then  blow  it  out,  so  that  he  could  open  it  and  get 
the  guns.  Then  I  got  a  gun,  and  when  I  got  my  rifle — the  first  one 
I  got  my  hands  on  was  the  one  that  I  taken — then  I  made  my  way 
downstairs,  and  there  was  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  men,  and  they  were 
falling  in,  and  I  heard  the  captain  say,  "  Huriy  up  outside  and  fall 
in.' 

Q.  WTio  was  this  ? — A.  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  He  had  already  arrived? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  "  Hurry  up  outside  and  form  in  line." 
By  that  time  the  first  sergeant,  he  was  there  himself.  He  came  over 
from  his  quarters. 

Q.  That  was  Sergeant  Frazier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Sergeant  Frazier. 
So  he  said,  ^'  Sergeant,  go  up  and  get  those  men  out  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible," and  we  formed  m  line  in  front  of  the  barracks,  and  during 
that  time  the  shooting  was  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  forming  the  company  while  the  firing  was 
still  continuing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  the  firing  cease,  with  reference  to  the  formation  of 
the  company  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  get  at  that,  sir,  it  ceased  previ- 
ous to  the  order  that  Captain  Lyon  received  to  take  his  company  in 
rear  of  his  quarters  and  deploy  it  along  the  wall. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  order  he  got? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  got  that  from  whom?— A.  From  Major  Penrose;  Maj. 
C.  W.  Penrose. 
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Q.  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Blackbitrn.  Did  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  that  the 
firing  had  ceased? 

Senator  Foraker.  He  said  it  had  ceased  before  they  went  around. 

Senator  Blackburn.  Before  the  order  was  given  to  go  around  in 
the  rear  and  deploy  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  it  ceased  before  the  roll 
was  called.  Did  you  get  your  company  formed? — A.  The  company 
was  formed  and  they  were  counted  off.  The  roll  was  not  called.  The 
captain  was  down  in  front  of  the  company  and  counted  it  himself. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  count? — A.  The  company  was 
present  and  accounted  for. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stand  with  reference  to  the  company  when  it  was 
formed?  Were  you  in  the  ranks? — A.  I  was  in  the  ranks,  and  in 
the  third  set  of  iFours. 

Q.  WTiere  ? — A.  In  the  third  squad. 

Q.  In  the  third  squad  ?  That  would  be  how  far  from  the  right? — 
A.  The  third  squad  from  the  right. 

Q.  There  are  eight  men  in  a  squad? — A.  Yes,  sir;  eight  men  in 
a  squad. 

Q.  That  would  be  IG  in  two  squads.  Sixteen  men  were  to  the 
right  of  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  some  of  your  own  squad,  possibly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Senator  Scott  suggests  a  question  which  causes  me  to  repeat 
He  wants  to  understand  distinctly  whether  you  did  this  counting  off 
before  the  firing  ceased? — A.  if  we  counted  off  before  the  firing 
ceased  ? 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Was  the  firing  going  on  while  you  were  counting  off? — ^A. 
WHiile  we  were  counting  off? 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Forming  your  company? — A.  No,  sir;  the  firing  was  not  going 
on  while  we  were  counting  off.  We  were  about  to  leave  then,  and  he 
had  received  the  order  from  the  major  to  move  his  company  in  the 
rear  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  What  happened  next  after  what  you  have  last  narrated? — ^A. 
We  moved  by  squads  in  this  direction  [indicating],  and  formed  in 
the  rear,  here. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  That  is  B  barracks  that  he  has  there. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

• 

Q.  I)  barracks  is  below  the  gate? — A.  We  moved  by  squads  in  this 
direction  [indicating  on  map]  and  when  we  got  here  he  gave  his 
proper  command  and  we  moved  and  taken  our  position  over  here, 
from  l)ere  to  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Behind  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stayed  there  how  long? — A.  We  stayed  there,  sir,  I  should 
judge,  l)etween  a  half  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  Then  we  had  orders — ^you  under- 
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ind  I  didn't  get  the  order,  but  the  captain  received  the  order — ^we 

d  orders  to  remove  and  patrol  the  town. 

Q.  And  you  did  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  been  all  over  that,  so  that  we  will  not  go  over  it  again. 

)u  were  gone  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  patrolling  the 

wn  ? — A.  It  seemed  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  returned  to  the  reservation,  as  I  understand 

■ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  up  a  position  then  ? — A.  Inside  of  the  gate, 

the  reservation. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — A.  About  three-quarters  of 

hour. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  Then  we  were  ordered — ^he  was 
iered — to  dismiss  his  company  and  to  put  away  the  arms  and  have 
B  arms  securely  locked  up,  and  the  men  would  retire. 
Q.  Was  that  ^one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  guns  locked  up  ? — A.  In  the  racks. 
Q.  In  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  all  returned,  or  did  you  have 
ything  to  do  with  that? — A.  I  can't  say  that  they  were  all  returned, 
1 1  do  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  lights  put  out,  and  did  the  men  go  to  bed? — A.  Yes, 
•j  the  lights  were  put  out  and  the  men  went  to  bed. 
Q.  What  next  happened  ? — A.  We  woke  up  the  next  morning,  and 
B  usual  drill  call  was  sounded. 

Q.  Everything  went  along  as  usual  until  you  came  to  the  drill 
11?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  been  over  that.  What  happened  then? — A.  We  were 
fall  out  for  drill  call,  except  the  necessary  men  that  were  excused 
>m  these  diflFerent  drills^  and  after  the  call  was  sounded  and  those 
m  fell  out,  the  captain  issued  orders  that  everybody  would  attend 
is  call. 

Q.  Everybody? — A.  That  everybody  would  attend  this  call. 
Q.  And  that  brought  into  ranks  what  people? — A.  Every  man 
out  the  quarters. 

Q.  Who  are  those  people? — A.  The  cooks,  which  were  excused — 
e  cook  had  been  previously  excused — and  the  room  orderly,  and  the 
mpany  clerk,  which  was  myself;  but  I  turned  out  to  drill  anyway. 
Q.  Yes. — A.  And  everbody  about  the  quarters,  noncommissioned 
icer  in  charge  of  quarters,  and  all  about  the  quarters.  His  orders 
IS  that  everybody  should  attend  this  drill. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — A.  Then  he  proceeded,  and  instead  of 
ill  it  was  inspection. 

Q.  Who  did  that  inspecting? — A.  Captain  Lyon  himself. 
Q.  Was  that  a  careful  inspection  or  otherwise? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
ve  his  usual  orders,  and  the  company  was  formed  in  the  usual 
ty  for  inspection,  that  is,  to  open  ranks,  and  he  taken  each  in- 
ridual's  gun  and  inspected  it  close,  very  close,  himself,  something 
%t  I  never  saw  him  do  before,  and  I  have  been  under  him  some 
ae.  He  taken  the  bolt  from  each  gun  and  examined  it  thoroughly, 
d  also  the  chamber  of  the  riHe,  and  in  the  barrel. 
Q.  He  looked  through  the  barrel? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  stepped 
t  at  least  five  or  six  men  which  he  doubted. 
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Q.  That  is,  there  were  that  number  of  men  whose  guns  he  did 
not  pass?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  stepped  the  men  carrying  those  guns  out  of  ranks?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  After  doing  so  he  ordered  the  quartermaster  sergeant 
to  give  him  some  clean  rags  and  a  rod.  He  passed  those  pieces  of 
clean  rags  through  these  rifles,  and  taken  them  up  and  examined 
them  thoroughly,  and  also  he  put  them  to  his  nose  to  smell  them 
[witness  indicatinffj. 

Q.  He  smel led  the  rags? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  for;  do  you  know  ? — A.  I  suppose  his  ideas  w^as  to  be  sure 
that  these  guns  hadn't  been  fired. 

Q.  Can  you  smell  pow'der ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  if  you  fire  one  of  these  riflas,  you  can  smell  the  powder. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  was  for?  I  only  wanted  to  get  it  in  the 
record. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  not  only  had  the  rags  passed  through  the  gims  and  ex- 
amined them,  but  smelled  them  also? — A.  Yes,  sir:  he  was  very  care- 
ful  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  ?  Did  he  find  any  dirty  guns  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
•    Q.  Any  guns  with  powder  in  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  find  any  guns  that  indicated  that  they  had  been  fired  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  the  cleaning  of  a  ffiui.  Can  you  tell  us  how 
long  it  takes  to  clean  one  of  these  guns? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  cleaned 
quite  a  few  rifles  in  my  time  in  the  service,  and  I  should  iudge 

Q.  How  many  diflFerent  kinds  of  rifles  have  you  had? — A.  I  have 
had  the  old  Springfield,  and  the  Krag-Jorgensen,  and  also  this  late 
United  States  magazine  rifle. 

Q,  That  is  the  Springfield  magazine  rifle,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  present  gun,  that  we  are  using  now. 

Q.  The  gun  that  you  are  using  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  had  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  cleaned  all  these  different  kinds  of  guns? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  clean  this  gun? — A.  For  an  officer, 
for  an  ordinary  inspection  of  the  rifle,  it  takes  me  twenty  minutes. 
I  couldn't  clean  one  under  twenty  minutes  to  save  my  life — ^that  is, 
to  pass  inspection. 

Q.  Coula  you  clean  one  of  these  guns  unless  you  had  all  the  facil- 
ities for  cleaning  it,  such  as  a  cleaning  rod  and  other  necessary  fa- 
cilities?— A.  The  present  rifle  that  we  are  using  now? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  clean  it  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes. 

Q.  Could  you  clean  it  without  having  this  cleaning  rod  and  these 
rags,  and  so  on  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  could  you  clean  it  by  simply  drawing  that 
thong  brush  they  provide  you  with  through  the  barrel  ?  Would  that 
clean  it? — A.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  that.  You 
would  never  clean  a  gun  with  that  thing. 

Q.  That  would  not  answer  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  this  gun. 

Q.  What  do  you  have  to  do  in  order  to  satisfactorily  clean  one  of 
these  guns  after  it  has  been  fired,  so  that  it  will  pass  such  an  inspec- 
tion as  you  had  that  morning? — A.  The  Ordnance  Department  issues 
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a  sort  of  stuff  they  call  •'  sal  soda,"  and  you  have  to  use  water  with 
it,  and  you  always  use  this  in  cleaning  the  gun,  and  afterwards  we 
dry  it  and  oil  it  with  the  rod ;  but  the  thong  brush,  I  never  used  that, 
because  it  was  useless.  It  taken  up  time,  and  then  it  didn't  prove  to 
be  what  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  Was  your  experience  in  that  respect  the  experience,  if  you  know, 
of  other  enlisted  men  with  whom  you  served? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  few 
men  you  ever  saw  use  the  thong  brush. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  cleaned  the  barrel  by  the  use  of  sal  soda,  and 
so  forth,  you  had  to  clean  the  chamber,  didn't  you,  and  that  involved 
what? — A.  A  cartridge  being  discharged.  You  can  see  there  is  a 
slight  change  where  the  powder  would  make  a  smoke;  you  would 
find  that  into  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

Q.  In  the  bolt  of  the  gun,  you  sav  ? — A.  In  the  bore. 

Q.  In  the  bore  of  the  gun  ? — A.  i  es,  sir ;  and  on  the  side  you  will 
find  they  have  a  little  hole 

Q.  Please  illustrate  by  the  use  of  this  ^un  we  have  here  what  is 
necessary  in  the  cleaning  of  it. — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  this  rifle  is  dis- 
charged this  hole  here,  I  suppose,  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
foul  air  to  escape. 

Q.  That  is  a  little  hole  on  the  side  of  the  barrel,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
near  the  bore. 

Q.  Near  the  bore  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  those  crevices— — 

By  Senator  Tallvferro  : 

Q.  That  is  really  the  chamber,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  cham- 
ber. We  call  it  the  bore.  In  these  crevices  you  will  find  that  it  col- 
lects something  like  condensed  smoke,  and  that  makes  that  foul,  and 
that  has  to  be  cleaned. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker: 

V 

Q.  Does  that  adhere  closely  or  is  it  easily  taken  off? — A.  It  is  not 
easily  taken  off;  no,  sir;  because  you  have  to  do  a  good  bit  of  work 
before  you  can  get  in  these  little  places  and  get  them  cleaned ;  but 
you  will  find  that  after  the  rifle  has  been  discharged,  you  will  find 
out  that  in  there  where  that  smoke  escapes  it  will  form,  almost  the 
same  as  it  would  in  the  barrel  after  the  bullet  has  passed  through, 
and  it  requires  quite  a  bit  of  attention  to  get  it  out. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  use  a  stick  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  use  sticks,  and  the  same  as  you  get  a  little  piece  of  wire  and 
sharpen  it  on  the  end  for  the  purpose  of  gouging  into  these  little 
places  that  we  couldn't  get  into  with  something  that  is  more  blunt. 

Q.  That  takes  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  be  able  to  see,  in  order  to  get  into  those  crev- 
ices?— A.  Yes,  sir;  you  remove  the  bolt  and  the  floor  plate. 

Q.  You  have  to  remove  all  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  magazine. 

Q.  And  then  you  dismount  the  bolt.  Is  that  necessary  in  cleaning 
a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  always  done  it  in  my  cleaning. 

Q*  What  is  involved  in  dismounting  the  bolt?     Just  illustrate. 

(The  witness  here  removed  the  bolt  from  the  gun.) 

Q.  Now,  you  have  taken  the  bolt  out? — A.  Yes,  sir.  After  firing 
a  cartridge,  also,  sir,  you  will  find  that  that  will  be  foul. 

Q.  Is  Miat  where  the  firing  pin  is? — A.  Ye-s,  sir;  the  firing  pin. 
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Q.  That  is  round  about  the  firing  pin ;  that  will  be  foul  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  does  that  happen,  when  the  firing  pin  simply  strikes  the 
head  of  the  cartridge  and  only  makes  an  indentation  and  does  not 
make  a  hole  clear  tnrough? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  from  this  primer 
in  the  cartridge  exploding,  this  foul  smoke  that  I  have  before  spoken 
of,  you  will  tod  that  to  dog  there  also,  and  that  needs  cleaning. 

(J.  You  have  to  clean  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  dismount  that  bolt? — A.  Dismount  this  bolt? 

Q.  Yes;  just  dismount  it. — A.  To  dismount  the  bolt  it  has  to  be 
half-cocked  or  cocked,  at  least.  You  take  it  in  that  manner,  and 
this  little  spring  here,  we  press  on  that  and  begin  to  turn  it  to  the 
left,  and  there  it  is  [taking  bolt  apart]. 

Q.  Then  you  take  it  apart? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  take  it  apart  that  way  to  thoroughly  clean 
the  rifle  after  it  has  been  fired,  so  that  it  will  pass  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  usually  did  that  in  order  that  we  might  Keep 
the  spring  and  other  parts  in  here  greased,  for  the  purpose  of  firing, 
and  to  keep  the  gim  in  perfect  order. 

Q.  Would  a  gun  pass  inspection  if  you  did  not  clean  it  in  that 
way  ? — A.  If  we  don  t  clean  it  in  that  way  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir ;  because  you  couldn't  tell  what  time  an  officer 
was  going  to  have  this  taken  out  of  its  place  and  examine  it, 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  many  times  when  an  officer  does  not  take 
a  bolt  apart  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  man^  times  when 
he  does  not. 

Q.  But  he  is  liable  to  take  it  apart  in  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  any 
experienced  soldier  will  always  have  that  in  perfect  shape. 

Q.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  an  officer  will  not  ao  that? — ^A. 
No.  sir ;  and  they  keep  it  in  shape. 

Q.  He  is  likely  to  do  it  at  any  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  will 
find  that  any  experienced  soldier  will  have  that  in  that  shape. 

Q.  Do  soldiers,  when  they  clean  their  guns  for  Saturday  inspection, 
always  do  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  could  you  do  that  in  the  dark — in  the  nighttime — ^with- 
out any  light? — A.  No,  sir;  you  wouldn't  dare  to  take  it  out  with- 
out any  light. 

Q.  Wliy? — A.  This  spring  is  very  powerful.  There  would  be  no 
way  that  a  man  could  take  that  spring  out  there  in  the  night  or  get 
that  back ;  to  save  his  life  he  couldn't  do  it ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
a  man  will  take  that  out.  lie  will  only  take  the  bolt  out  to  examine 
it,  and  when  he  finds  that  it  is  dirtv  or  otherwise  he  will  clean  it,  and 
a  good  soldier  always  keeps  anything  like  that  in  perfect  order. 

Q.  Could  a  man  clean  out  those  crevices  that  you  have  called  our 
attention  to  a  moment  ago  that  were  foimd  in  the  chamber  in  the 
dark,  with  any  assurance  of  getting  them  clean? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
could  not. 

Q.  That  will  do  for  that.  Is  your  observation  as  to  the  time  taken 
by  other  enlisted  men  the  same  as  that  with  reference  to  the  time 
necessary  in  your  own  experience  for  cleaning  a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  takes  other  men  the  same  time  that  it  does  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
c^nd  maybe  some  others  it  will  take  more. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  will  take  more? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  A  man  has  to  be  at  least  an  average  expert,  I  suppose,  in  order 
to  clean  it  in  the  time  you  have  indicated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  time  after  your  company  was  formed  in  front  of 
this  barracjks,  while  the  firing  was  going  on.  until  these  ffuns  were  in- 

rted  in  the  morning,  when  the  men  ox  (Company  D  could  have 
aed  iheir  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  So  that  they  would  have  passed  inspection,  if  they  had  been  fired 
that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 
Q.  Was  there  any  convenience  anywhere  near  them  for  cleaning 

fins,  such  as  water  and  sal  soda  and  clean  rags  and  rods,  and  so  on  ? — 
.  No,  sir;  such  wasn't  thought  of  at  that  time. 

Q.  While  they  were  out  of  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  who 'did  this  shooting  at  Brownsville? — 
A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  there  with  your  gun  shooting  up  the  town 
that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  your  company  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  it? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  in  Company  B  or  in  Company  C  ? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody  in 
either  one  of  these  companies  of  being  guilty  of  that?— A.  I  have  not, 
dir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  tell  everything  you  knew  about  this, 
trouble? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not;  I  have  told  everything  heretofore 
that  I  know  about  the  matter. 

Q.  You  were  company  clerk.  Can  3^ou  tell  us  about  the  ammuni- 
tion of  your  company,  whether  or  not  it  was  all  accounted  for ;  and  if 
so,  in  what  way  c — A.  I  made  the  returns  for  the  company'  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1906. 

Q.  You  made  the  returns  for  Company  D  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dated  June  30,  I  suppose  that  would  be? — A.  1906;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  all  those  returns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  sworn  to  by  whom?  I  have  put  the  ammunition 
returns  for  your  company  in  evidence. 

Senator  Blackburn.  1  do  not  think  those  returns  are  sworn  to. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  they  are  all  of  them  sworn  to. 

Senator  Blackburn.  You  always  verified  those  returns  by  your 
oath? 

The  Witness.  Not  by  my  oath,  sir.  I  make  the  retiirns  and  the 
captain  of  the  company  signs  them.     He  is  responsible. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  At  page  276  of  our  record  is  printed  the  semiannual  return  of 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  received,  issued,  and  remaining  on 
hand  in  Company  D,  Twenty- fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  commanded 
by  Capt.  S.  r.  Lyon,  Twetny-fifth  Infantry,  during  the  half  year 
ended  June  30, 1906.     I  will  show  this  to  you. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  only  the  anmiunition  part  of  your  return.  On  the  semi- 
annual returns  you  have  your  entire  property  account,  do  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  show  in  that  return  what  each  company  is  chargeable  with, 
not  only  in  the  way  of  ammunition,  but  everything  else  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
pertaining  to  ordnance. 
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Q.  Knives,  forks,  and  plates,  and  so  on? — A.  Y€«,  sir. 

Q.  Everything  is  eliminated  in  what  we  have  printed  in  the  record 
here,  except  the  part  showing  ammunition  transactions.  This  is 
from  the  War  Department  [handing  to  the  witness  a  copy  of  page 
276  of  the  record].    I  wish  you  would  look  at  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  not  recognize  it  there,  but  that  report,  whatever  it 
may  be — we  will  assume  that  it  is  correct,  now,  and  not  undertake 
to  analyze  it — was  prepared  by  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  verify  all  the  statements  in  this  report  as  to 
ammunition  ? — ^A.  As  to  ammunition  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  was  not  necessary.  The  quartermaster-sergeant 
did  that  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  captain. 

Q.  That  is  done  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
the  presence  of  the  captain. 

Q.  He  has  testified  as  to  that.  You  put  in  the  figures  furnished 
you  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  is  sworn  to. 

Senator  BluVckburn.  Not  by  him,  though. 

Senator  Foraker.  Not  by  him. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  simply  prepared  it  for  the  captain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wliat  Captain  Lyon's  habit  was  as  to  verifying 
everything  in  his  reports? — A.  He  was  very  strict  in  that  matter. 
He  is  very  careful. 

Q.  He  is  noted,  is  he  not,  for  being  a  very  careful,  capable,  com- 
petent officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  need  to  put  that  return  in  evidence,  because  it  is 
alreadv  in  evidence.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  place  at  Niobrara  or  at  Fort  Brown  where  these  companies 
could  get  any  surplus  ammunition? — A.  Well,  sir;  there  is  no  way 
that  an  enlisted  man  can  retain  any  ammunition  in  excess,  because 
you  have  your  regular  amount,  which  was  twenty  rounds,  issued  to 
you;  and  in  target  season,  in  firing  you  always  have  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer  to  pass  your  ammunition  to  you  at  the  time  you  are 
firinff,  and  you  don't  get  it  before,  and  that  is  did  in  the  presence  of 
an  officer,  a  commissioned  officer;  and  should  you  miss  firing  a  cart- 
ridge, you  will  return  that  and  get  another  one  for  it. 

Q.  That  is,  should  a  cartridge  refuse  to  explode,  you  mean? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  if  a  cartridge  don't  explode,  you  return  it  and  get  another 
in  its  place. 

Q.  Those  are  the  rules  and  regulations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  an  enlisted  man  who  is  engaged  in  target  firing  could 
not  violate  those  rules,  except  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  or  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  court-martialed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  be  punished,  if  found  filching  any  cartridges? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  cartridge  from  where  they  have 
the  box  of  ammunition  without  the  permission  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  and  he  is  there  present. 

Q.  And  if  he  should  succeed  in  getting  any  surplus  ammunition^ 
it  would  be  onl}'  because  he  had  violated  these  rules  in  some  way? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  caught  at  \t,  Vve  \^o\\\d  be  punished? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  he  could  ^et  any  surplus  ammunition  only  by  taking 
lie  risk  of  that? — A.  l?es,  sir;  but  I  don't  think  he  would  get  it  in 
liat  way ;  no  way  for  him  to  get  it. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  stated  by  somebody  that  sometimes  cartridges  are 
>st;  I  suppose  that  is  true,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  a  man 
lay  naturally  lose  a  clip,  or  give  it  away  to  some  one. 

Q.  A  soldier  may  give  away  a  cartridge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
ften  did. 

Q.  And  when  he  does,  he  is  charged  up  with  those  cartridges? — 
L.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  required  also  to  give  an  account  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  allowed  to  give  his  ammimition  away  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  does,  he  is  punished  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  does  give  his  cartridges  away,  he  is  violating  the 
rders  and  is  liable  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  as  I  understand 
ou? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  this  witness 
t  this  time.    I  may  think  of  something  else  before  you  get  through. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged? — A.  November  12,  1906. 

Q.  You  were  honorably  discharged,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  made  at  that  time  or  before  the  time 
ou  were  discharged  about  your  participation  in  this  Brownsville 
hooting  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  a  statement  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
x)vering. 

Q.  But  when  your  time  expired  and  you  applied  for  your  dis- 
harge,  was  there  any  question  made  about  your  having  an  honorable 
[ischarge  on  account  of  this  affray  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  between  the  13th  of  August  and A.  And  the  12th 

lay  of  November. 

Q.  What  day  of  November  were  you  discharged? — A.  The  12th 
f  November. 

Q.  And  the  12th  day  of  November,  when  you  got  an  honorable 
[ischarge,  there  was  no  question  raised  in  ariy  way  whatever  about 
our  participation  in  this  affray  or  about  your  bemg  entitled  to  an 
lonorable  discharge  in  this  way? 

Senator  Bijvckburn.  You  say  an  honorable  discharge.  He  did 
LOt  get  an  honorable  discharge,  did  you  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  he  was  honorably  discharged  on  the  12th 
f  November. 

Senator  Blackburn.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  him. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  was  honorably  discharged. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Did  you  reenlist? — A.  No,  sir;   I  did  not. 
Q.  Did  you  apply  for  reenlistment ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
Q.  You  are  not  going  into  the  Army  again — right  away? — A.  I 
an't  say  about  that,  sir.     I  can't  say  whether  I  wiU  or  not. 
Q.  Do  you  know — excuse  me;   Senator  Foraker  wants  to  ask  you 

Question. 
Jenator  Foraker.  Go  ahead. 
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The  Witness.  I  say  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  not.    You  asked 
me  whether  I  would  reenlist  or  not  ? 
Senator  Taliaferro.  I  asked  you  that. 
The  Witness.  I  sa}^  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  not. 

By  Senator  Taliabtjrro  : 

Q.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  reenlist,  if  you  desire 
to? — A.  My  name  appeared  in  the  S.  O.  266,  War  Department;  my 
name  appears  there  and  I  couldn't  reenlist.  It  wouldn  t  be  necessary 
for  me  to  apply  for  reenlistment,  because  it  would  be  no  use. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  that  question ;  I  am  trying  to  get  at  that  fact. 
What  is  there  to  prevent  your  reenlistment  ? — A.  S.  O.  266. 

Q.  "S.  O."  means  ''Standing  Order?  ^'— A.  It  is  ''Special  Order 
266." 

>  Senator  Foraker.  In  that  special  order  thev  named  the  men  to  be 
discharged  without  honor,  but  before  that  order  reached  El  Reno  he 
had  been  honorably  discharged. 

The  Witness.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  The  order  discharging  him  honorably  has 
never  been  revoked,  has  it  ? 

Senator  Warner,  They  could  not  revoke  that. 

Senator  Bulkeosy.  But  when  he  is  out  of  the  Armv  with  an  hon- 
orable  discharge  how  could  you  prevent  his  reenlistment? 

Senator  Foraker.  Prevent  his  going  back  ? 

Senator  Bulkeley.  How  can  you  discharge  him  with  honor  and 
prevent  his  reenlistinff  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  He  has  been  honorably  discharged.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  after  the  order  had  been  issued  for  him  to  be 
discharged  without  honor.  There  is  an  order  to  discharge  him  with- 
out honor,  but  he  was  already  honorably  discharged  before  the  order 
reached  there,  but  a  little  thing  like  that  does  not  cut  any  figure  in 
this,  because  we  have  had  two  men  on  the  stand  who  were  hbfiorably 
discharged  and  then  reenlisted,  and  then  after  that  were  discharged 
without  honor. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  What  I  was  tr^'ing  to  ascertain  was,  if  a  man 
is  out  of  the  Army,  and  has  not  reenlisteo,  if  he  has  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, how  are  you  going  to  discharge  him  without  honor? 

Senator  Warner.  His  term  of  enlistment  had  expired,  and  he  was 
entitled  to  a  discharge,  and  he  was  given  a  discharge  by  the  com- 
manding officer.  But  after  that,  or  in  the  meantime,  this  special 
order  was  issued,  but  he  was  already  honorably  discharged  before  the 
special  order  got  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  true.     He  has  already  narrated  it. 

By  Senator  Blackburn  : 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  inspection  Captain  Lyon  made 
that  morning? — A.  I  have  been  around  at  a  number  of  his  inspec- 
tions, and  he  was  more  careful  that  morning  than  ever  I  had  known 
him  to  be. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reason  he  had  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  sup- 
pose trj^ing  to  find  out  whether  any  of  his  men  had  taken  part  m 
what  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of 
Brownsville. 

Q.  You  watched  \i\s  msp^ciVoxv  Wv^t  morning? — A.  I  did,  sir; 
carefully. 
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Q.  Did  he  dismount  every*  Wt  in  every  rifle? — A.  Extracted  every 
bolt  as  I  did  here,  sir,  from  every  rifle. 

Q.  Did  he  dismount  the  bolt  so  as  to  get  at  the  spring  inside  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  he  did  not  dismount  every  one. 

Q.  You  dismounted  this  one  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  dismount  every  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  his  inspection  did  not  go  as  far  as  yours  did  in  handling 
the  gun? — A.  In  regard  to  dismounting  the  bolt,  no,  sir;  but  other- 
wise, taking  the  bolt  from  the  gun,  it  did. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  all  clean  your  rifles?^ — A.  As  a  rule,  in  target 
season,  we  clean  them  ever}-  day. 

Q.  Every  day? — ^A.  Yes^  sir;  after  firing.  But  when  we  don't 
have  to  attend  target  practice  we  clean  them  once  a  week,  for  Satur- 
day inspection. 

Q.  Do  you  all  clean  them  at  the  same  time? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir.  You 
will  go  through  the. quarters,  and  you  will  find  a  man  cleaning  his 
gun  at  any  day. 

Q.  Do  you  find  no  inconvenience  for  lack  of  gun  rods?  There  are 
but  four  gun  rods  allowed  to  a  company  ? — A.  Four  gun  rods. 

Q.  Does  it  not  keep  them  pretty  busy  ?  A  man  never  cleans  his 
rifle  without  using  a  min  rod,  you  sav? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  as  a  rule 
you  will  find  among  soldiers  that  this  brass  rod  here  is  used ;  you  will 
find  maybe  three  or  four  men  in  a  squad  will  use  it;  but  you  will 
find  that  telegraph  wire  will  make  a  better  rod  than  this  rod,  and 
you  will  find  two  or  three  of  those  in  the  squad. 

Q.  Then  the  companies  do  not  rely  on  the  four  rods  issued  to 
them? — A.  No,  sir;  you  couldn't. 

Q.  You  improvise  your  rods  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  one  of  these  improvised  rods? — A.  No,  sir;  but 
I  used  to  borrow  one  whenever  I  wanted  it. 

Q.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  rifle  is  never  cleaned  except 
with  a  ffun  rod. — A.  There  would  be  no  way  you  could  clean  a  rine 
with  a  tnong  brush,  after  being  fired,  like  you  have  in  the  butt  of  the 
gun.  You  never  could  get  it  clean  with  that ;  so  that  in  consequence 
we  prepared  rods. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  asked  you  before,  is  it  not  a  mistake  to  have  only 
four  gim  rods  to  a  whole  company  ?  Ought  there  not  to  be  as  many 
gun  rods  as  there  are  rifles? — A.  t  suppose  so,  sir;  there  should  be. 

Q.  Another  thine.  You  were  interrogated  by  Senator  Foraker 
with  reference  to  the  opportunities  for  getting  possession  of  ammu- 
nition in  addition  to  that  regularly  issued. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  not  possible  for  an  enlisted 
man  to  do  it,  because  the  commissioned  officer  would  have  to  be  aware 
of  it  if  he  did. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vho  keeps  the  ammunition?  In  whose  custody  is  it? — A.  The 
auartermaster-sergeant  of  the  company  keeps  all  ammunition  into 
tne  storeroom  under  lock. 

Q.  He  is  a  noncommissioned  officer ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  quartermas- 
ter-sergeant of  each  company. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  all  of  this  ammunition  is 
always  practically  in  the  keeping  and  custody  of  a  noncommissioned 
officer  or  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  to  keep  a  noncomiiissioned  officer  from  getting 
possession  of  it? — A.  Well,  I  know  in  my  organization,  sir,  that  my 
captain,  S.  P.  Lyon,  was  a  man  that  was  very  strict  about  all  his 
ordnance,  and  his  quartermaster-sergeant  was  also  very  strict  about 
ordnance;  but  I  do  know  that  there  has  been  men  gone  up  to  him 
and  wanted  to  be  admitted  into  the  ordnance  room  where  he  Kept  this 
stuff  at,  and  has  been  refused.     I  know  that. 

Q.  But  that  quartermaster  sergeant  is  a  noncommissioned  officer, 
is  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  charge  of  the  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  said 
before,  he  had  the  keys  in  his  room. 

Q.  He  holds  it  in  his  possession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  could  use  it  if  he  wanted  to,  could  he  not? — A.  Y"es,  sir;  1 
suppose  he  could. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  when  you  say  that  an  enlisted  man 
could  not  get  possession  of  any  more  ammunition  than  was  issued  to 
him  and  he  became  accountable  for,  you  do  not  mean  to  include  in 
that  all  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  company? — A.  Well, 
he  is  the  man  that  has  the  keys  over  the  ammunition. 

Q.  One  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  it  is  in  his  hands  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  can  get  at  it  any  time  he  wants  to  ? — A.  But  any  other 
enlisted  man  through  the  company,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
set  any  of  that  ammunition,  except  it  was  an  order  from  an  officer 
mat  he  should  have  it,  or  otherwise. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Then  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  when  you  say  it  was  impossible  for  an  enlisted  man  to  get 
at  the  ammunition  surreptitiously,  3'ou  do  not  mean  to  include  in  that 
the  noncommissioned  omcers  of  the  company,  but  tJie  men  other  than 
the  noncommissioned  officers  ? — A.  Other  than  that  man,  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant, that  has  the  keys. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  away  any  of  your  ammunition  while  you  were 
in  the  Army? — A.  Well,  traveling  south  in  the  Spanish- American 
war  we  usually  used  to  take  a  few  cartridges  and  give  them  to  people 
injpassinff. 

Q.  To  be  used  as  curiosities,  and  you  just  gave  them  away  in  pass- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  as  mementoes,  or  something  of  that  sort? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Otherwise  I  don't  remember  ever  giving  away  any  anmiunition. 

Q.  When  you  threw  away  that  ammunition  did  you  account  for 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  All  that  I  came  out  short  of  it  was  charged  to  me. 

Q.  How  did  they  make  that  charge — in  what  way  ? — A.  The  quar- 
termaster-sergeant has  to  go  around — that  is  his  business,  to  go 
around — and  find  out,  with  the  company  commander,  that  each  and 
every  man  has  his  correct  amount  or  ammunition.  If  he  has  not,  it 
is  charged  to  him  on  his  muster  and  pay  roll. 

Q.  How  much  for  each  cartridge? — A.  For  thi^  ammunition  I 
think  you  will  find  it  will  be  about  3^  cents. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  For  each  cartridge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Tauaferro: 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  penalty  for  the  loss  or  disposition  you  miffht 
make  of  your  cartridges?  Is  there  any  other  penalty  besides  that 
charge? — A.  You  will  find  in  many  cases 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  your  own  case,  your  own  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  in  the  Army. — A.  It  says  that  a  man  who  disposes  of  his 
equii)ments  or  arms  or  anything  of  that  kind,  through  neglect,  will 
be  tried  by  court-martial;  but  in  manj  cases  you  will  always  find 
that  a  man  will  simply  pay  for  what  he  is  short  of,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  Suppose  that  while  at  Fort  Brown  you  had  lost  or  given  awav  a 
dozen  of  your  cartridges,  and  on  inspection  it  had  been  discovered  that 
those  cartridges  were  short. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  they  have  done? — A.  I  would  have  been  charged 
with  them. 

Q.  As  lost  through  neglect  ? — A.  Lost  through  neglect ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  then  explain  to  them  that  you  had  given  them  away, 
and  explain  to  the  officers  that  you  had  given  them  away  or  had  lost 
them  marching  through  the  town  or  on  the  parade  ground,  and  I 
suppose  they  would  merely  charge  you  for  the  loss  of  the  car- 
tridges ? — A.  Charge  me,  lost  through  neg:lect. 

Q.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  trouble  to  get  posses- 
sion of  this  anmiunition  and  to  use  it  as  you  choose  privately,  per- 
sonally, so  long  as  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  it? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I 
don't  imderstand  you  there. 

TThe  question  was  repeated  by  the  stenographer.) 

A.  I  will  not  say  that,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  What  would  you  say?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  you 
lost  cartridges  or  gave  them  away  you  were  charged  for  them  about 
8^  cents  each  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  if  you  paid  for  them  when  your  settlement  came 
around,  that  was  the  ena  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  is  your  objection  to  that  statement? — ^A.  You  seem 
to  impress — the  way  I  understand  that  there,  sir,  you  seem  to  want 
to  impress  upon  me  that  if  some  one  did  get  this  ammunition  at 
Brownsville  or  some  other  place,  you  seem  to  want  to  think  that  it 
was  ammunition  gotten  there;  that  is  the  way  I  understand  you  to 
say. 

Q.  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  Corporal.  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  the  facts  of  your  own  experience  and  observation  and  knowledge 
of  the  usage  in  the  Army  about  this  ammunition.  You  .must  not  per- 
mit your  suspicion  that  I  am  trying  to  connect  you  up  with  this 
shooting  to  make  you  shy  of  giving  your  testimony. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  repeat,  in  accordance  with  my  understanding  of  your 
statement,  you  can  use  that  ammunition  personally,  and  when  you 
are  found  short  you  can  either  say  to  the  officer,  "I  lost  it,"  or  "  I 
used  it,"  and  you  are  charged  for  it  ? — ^A.  Exactly,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  responsible,  and  you  pay  for  it? — A.  Exactly,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  before. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  these  men  at  Brownsville,  or  at  Niobrara,  or  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  wanted  to  get  ammunition  to  use,  ammunition  belong- 
ing to  the  Government,  they  could  always  use  it  by  paying  for  it? — 
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A.  Why,  yes,  sir;  a  certain  amount  of  ammunition  he  had  on  hand, 
and  all  that  he  was  short  of  he  would  have  to  pay  for. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  Corporal,  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  a  noncommissioned 
officer  was  in  charge  of  the  ammunition.  You  did  not  mean  to  in- 
clude in  that,  did  you,  the  ammunition  that  had  been  issued  to  you 
for  general  use — ^the  ammunition  that  was  in  your  belt? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  not  in  charge  of  a  noncommissioned  officer.  You  are  in  charge 
of  that  yourself.  He  is  only  in  charge  of  that  which  he  has  under 
lock  and  key. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  inspection  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  ? — A.  I 
was,  sir. 

Q.  And  Captain  Lyon,  I  understood  you  to  say,  made  a  very  rigid 
inspection?— A.  He  did,  sir;  something  I  never  saw  him  do  before. 

Q.  He  took  each  man's  gun  in  his  own  hands  and  looked  through 
the  barrel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did. 

Q.  He  took  the  bolt  entirely  out  of  the  gun  and  looked  at  that? — A. 
He  did. 

Q.  He  didn't  dismount  the  bolt — did  not  take  the  spring  out  of 
the  bolt  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  didn't  take  the  firing  pin  out. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  guns  supposed  to  be  not  as  clean  as  they  should 
be,  as  the  result  of  that  inspection? — ^A.  About  five  of  those  he 
lapped  to  the  front,  that  was  inspected,  and  he  reinspected  them  by 
running  clean  rags  through  them. 

Q.  He  did  not  use  the  rag|s  in  the  general  inspection  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  individuals  that  he  marched  to  the  front 
for  special  inspection  ? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't,  because 
we  were  to  attention  for  inspection,  and  you  daresn't  turn  around  or 
move  your  head. 

Q.  If  I  should  mention  any  of  them,  you  would  have  no  means  of 
recalling  whether  they  were  among  those  men  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left? — A.  No,  sir;  we 
were  at  attention. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  took  each  gun  and  looked  through  the 
barrel  if  you  could  not  turn  your  head  or  look  at  them  ?  You  testi- 
fied with  great  particularity  to  that. — A.  You  will  find  that  a  soldier, 
in  length  of  time,  he  can  always  stand  in  line,  and  you  don't  have  to 
cast  your  head  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  vou  can  tell  the  time  aii 
officer  takes  a  rifle ;  in  generally,  when  you  find  him  take  a  rifle  you 
always  step  back  a  few  paces,  like  that  [witness  indicating].  You 
could  easily  turn  your  eyes  to  the  right  or  the  left  and  see  him. 

Q.  Could  you  not  turn  your  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  to  see 
who  a  man  was  that  was  stepped  out  of  ranks  as  easily  as  you  could 
to  see  a  man  whose  gim  was  being  inspected? — A.  The  officer  would 
always  have  them  stepped  back  out  of  ranks. 

Q.  Stepped  back  out  of  ranks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  testified  here  this  morning  that  these  men  were 
stepped  to  the  front? — A.  Stepped, to  the  front? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  remember  saying  that  they  were  stepped  to 
the  front.    They  were  stepped  out,  I  said,  sir. 

Senator  Foilvker.  He  said  that  they  were  stepped  to  the  rear,  I 
think. 
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Senator  Taliaferro.  I  would  like  to  have  the  stenographer  read 
what  he  said  on  that. 
Senator  Foraker.  The  record  will  show  what  he  said. 

By  Senator  Tauaferro  : 

Q.  Well,  state  it  now.  He  stepped  them  to  the  rear,  do  you  say  ? — 
A.  In  usual,  when  an  officer  tells  a  man  to  step  out,  he  will  naturally 
step  back. 

Q.  Corporal,  I  am  not  asking  you  about  what  is  usual ;  I  am  asking 
you  what  occurred  that  morning.  You  testified  here  that  certain 
men  were  ordered  to  step  to  the  front  or  tp  the  rear.  Now,  I  want  to 
know  which  your  testimony  meant,  that  they  would  step  to  the  front 
or  to  the  rear  ? — A.  That  they  would  step  to  the  rear. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  stated  that  they  were  stepped  to  the  front  you 
meant  that  they  were  stepped  to  the  rear  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. .  , ,     , 

Q.  You  were  in  the  barracks  of  Company  D  when  the  firing  com- 
menced ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  step  up  there  to  the  map  and  point  out,  so  that  the 
stenographer  may  see,  the  direction  from  which  the  first  shots  that 
you  heard  appeared  to  come? — A.  This  is  Company  D  [indicating]. 
The  orderly  room  was  on  the  front,  here. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Fronting  toward  the  parade  ground? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  parade 
ground. 

Q.  At  the  end  next  to  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  a  room  here  attached  to  the  orderly  room.  That  was  on  the 
side  near  the  town.    We  would  call  that  m  the  rear  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Which  room  were  you  in? — A.  I  was  in  this  room  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Blackburn  : 

Q.  Next  to  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Toward  the  town? 

Senator  Foraker.  Toward  the  town? 
.  The  Witness.  When  the  firing  began  it  sounded  to  me  as  if  it  was 
in  this  direction  [indicating  on  map]. 

Bv  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  About  that  red  figure  "9?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  garrison  road  or  inside  of  the  limits  of  the  lots  ? — A.  It 
seemed  to  me,  sir,  as  if  it  was  in  town.     There  is  an  alley  here. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  call  the  garrison  road? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
garrison  road  [indicating]. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  this  shot  sounded  like  it  was  in  from  this  direc- 
tion, and  then  in  rapid  succession  I  heard  about  two  shots  more; 
they  sounded  about  the  same  place.  That  aroused  me,  and  led  me  to 
dress,  and  I  dressed  after  that. 

Q.  Where  was  the  bulk  of  the  firing  you  heard  after  you  dressed? 
Where  did  that  appear  to  come  from? — A.  Being  going  through 
the  quarters,  I  judged  it  to  be  about  the  same  place.  A  man  can 
always  tell  when  a  rifle  is  pointed  in  his  direction,  when  it  is  fired, 
tiian  it  would  be  if  it  was  pointed  from  him,  you  know. 

Q.  You  thought  that  firing  was  toward  the  garrison? — A.  I  did, 
sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  look  out  in  the  direction  of  the  firing  when  you  got  up 
first  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  window  in  ^our  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  window  overlooking  that  garrison  road? — A.  There  is  a 
window ;  yes,  sir.  I  could  look  and  see  the  garrison  road,  but  there 
was  a  screen.    The  window  was  up  and  we  had  a  screen  below. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  ground  floor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  screen  was  it,  a  wire  screen? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  wire 
screen. 

Q.  You  could  see  a  light  through  the  screen,  of  course? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  I  didn't  take  time  to  look  out  there  to  see  if  I  could  see  one. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  pass  over  the  garrison — any  bullets? — 
A.  No.  sir ;  I  will  not  say  that  I  heard  any  shots  pass  over  the  garri- 
son. I  was  inside  of  the  quarters.  It  doesn't  seem  reasonable  that  I 
oould  hear  a  shot  pass  over,  me  being  inside  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  there  was  firing  after  you  got  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
was  firing  after  I  got  out. 

Q.  After  you  turned  out  of  the  barracks? — A.  Me  being  there  and 
standing  in  line,  and  the  confusion  ^ing  on,  and  the  captain  issuing 
his  orders,  and  the  other  men  talkmg,  I  couldn't  say  that  I  heard 
shots  going  over  the  garrison. 

Q.  Could  you  say  that  3^ou  did  not  hear  shots  going  over  the  rarri- 
son  ? — A.  I  could  say  that  I  did  not ;  yes,  sir.  I  could  say  that  I  did 
not  hear  them  going  over  the  garrison. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  that,  then,  Sergeant,  when  I  asked  the 
question?  I  asked  you  the  plain  question  if  you  heard  shots  going 
over  the  garrison. — A.  Well,  I  says  no,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  them  going 
over  the  garrison. 

Q.  That  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  goes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  flashes  of  guns  when  you  were  outside? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not,  because  I  was  around  in  front  of  the  quarters. 
I  couldn't  see  back  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  There  was  no  shooting  after  you  were  marched  around  for  the 
purpose  of  deploying  as  skirmishers  behind  the  quarters ?: — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  we  didn't  near  any  shots  after  that. 

Q.  How  many  shots  would  you  say  were  fired  that  night?  I  mean 
an  approximate  idea;  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  exact. — ^A.  I  don't 
have  no  idea. 

Q.  No  idea  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  say,  because  I  don't  have  no  idea 
how  many  shots  were  fired. 

Q.  Ha^  you  ever  had  any  trouble  at  Brownsville? — A.  I  have  not, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  companjr  have  any  trouble  there? — A.  I  don't 
remember  any,  sir,  in  my  organization  having  any  trouble  in  Browns- 
ville. 

Q.  Was  not  this  subject  of  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville  con- 
siderably discussed  among  the  men  after  it  occurred  ? — A.  I  have  not 
heard  it;  if  there  was,  I  didn't  hear  it  myself. 

Q.   You  did  not  hear  them  say  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  arms  and  ammunition  taken  from  you  after  this 
occurrence  ? — A.  Our  arms  was  taken  from  us,  not  the  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  men  of  the  battalion  were  suspected  of  doing 
this  shooting? — A.  Aftet  they  were  in  confinement  I  aid,  sir. 
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Q.  And  still  you  never  heard  the  subject  discussed  among  them  at 
all? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  about  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  There  was  a  saloon  up  there  opened  by  a  soldier,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Company  C,  was  there  not? — A.  Of  Company  B,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Company  B  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  Holloman ;  Private  HoUoman. 

Q.   Private  Holloman? — ^A.   John  Holloman. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  saloon  on  Saturday  before  the  trouble  at 
Brownsville? — A.  Saturday  before  the  trouble  at  Brownsville? 

Q.  Yes, — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  this  saloon  on  Saturday  before  the 
trouble  was  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  Were  there  many  of  the  boys  there? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we 
all 

Q.  Were  there  many  there? — A.  Yas,  sir;  we  all  patronized  the 
same  place. 

Q.  when  were  you  paid  off? — A.  We  was  paid  off  at  Brownsville; 
I  just  can't  call  the  date,  sir,  but  it  was  between  the  8th  and  the  13th, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken ;  I  think  we  were  paid  off  on  the  8th. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  record  shows  that  you  were  paid  off  on 
Saturday,  the  11th. 

Senator  Blackburn.  He  said  that  it  was  between  the  8th  and 
the  13th. 

The  Wftness.  Yes,  sir;  between  the  8th  and  the  13th;  I  will  not 
be  positive  about  the  date. 

Bv  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  You  say  there  were  a  good  many  of  the  men  there  on  Satur- 
day?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  only  place  we  had  to  go. 

Q.  You  mean  to  get  a  drink? — A.  Tnat  was  the  only  place,  yes,  sir; 
that  was  the  only  place  we  visited  to  get  what  we  wanted  in  the  line 
of  drinks. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  were  you  there? — A.  I  was  there  in  the 
afternoon,  between  the  hours  of  3  and  4  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  there  after  dark? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  there 
after  dark.  I  had  a  good  bit  of  work  to  do.  and  I  always  practically 
worked  at  night. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  you  say  were  in  that  saloon  when  you 
were  there? — ^A.  I  will  not  say  just  how  many,  sir,  but  it  was  an 
ordinary  room,  and  it  was  crowded  at  that  hour,  the  time  that  I  was 
there. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  open  on  Sunday  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  closed  on  Sunday. 

Q.  I  suppose  tnat  he  was  open  on  Monday  again? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  Monday  ? — A.  I  remember  being  there  Monday 
in  the  afternoon,  yes,  sir;  about  5  o'clock;  about  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  there  many  there  then? — A.  Not  so  many  as  there  was 
the  Saturdav  before. 

Q.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  there  on  Monday? — A.  I  wouldn't  say, 
sir;  but  I  do  know  that  the  house  wasn't  crowded  like  it  was  the 
Saturday  before. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  about  Brownsville  much  while  you  were  at  Fort 
Brown? — A.  No,  sir;  I  walked  around  but  very  little;  at  least,  I 
didn't  have  time  to  get  around  much. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  of  the  citizens  there? — A.  Well,  walking 
around. 
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Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  sort  of  trouble  with  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  had  any  trouble  with  them  mvself. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  police?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  the  police  looked — what  sort  of  uni- 
form thev  wore? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  most  of  the  police  of  the 
Brownsville  force  was  dressed  in  a  khaki  uniform,  the  same  as  our- 
selves. 

Q.  The  same  kind  of  head  wear? — A.  No,  sir;  they  had  a  hat 
somewhat  different  from  the  one  we  wore;  it  was  larger,  a  larger 
brim  to  it. 

Q.  You  had  the  regular  army  hat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  their  hat  white  or  black? — A.  It  was  a  kind  of  an  olive 
drab. 

Q.  Theirs  was  not  a  black  hat  ?  I  say,  was  the  hat  that  the  police- 
men wore  white  or  black? — A.  It  was  somewhat  lighter  than  tne  hat 
we  wore,  ours  being  a  kind  of  an  olive  drab.  This  hat  they  wore 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  lighter  colored  than  the  hat  we  wore. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  talk  about  the  trouble  that  one  of  your  men 
had,  who  got  struck  on  the  street? — A.  I  didn't  hear  anythmg  about 
that  trouble  until  after  this  firing  had  happened. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  hear  of  it  then  ? — A.  Because  we  were 
up  for  investigation.  I  heard  Major  Penrose  speak  about  it,  that 
some  woman  had  been  assaulted  in  town ;  but  as  to  knowing  anything 
about  it,  I  knew  nothing  about  it  at  all  until  then.  That  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  was  out  of  the  room  during  the  first  part  of  your  testimony, 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  You  say  Captain  Lyon  was 
very  careful  about  the  ordnance  stores  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was. 

Q.  And  you  judged  that  no  man  could  go  into  the  room  where 
those  stores  were,  and  you  gave  an  instance  of  one  man  who  went  up 
and  wanted  to  go  into  the  ordnance  room  and  Captain  Lyon  would 
not  permit  them  to  do  so? — A.  I  didn't  say  Captain  Lyon.  That  was 
the  noncommissioned  officer  that  was  in  charge  and  had  the  keys  to 
the  orderly  room. 

Q.  He  would  not  permit  them  to  go  in? — A.  No,  sir;  he  had  dif- 
ferent articles  of  ordnance  stores  and  he  allowed  no  one  in  his  ord- 
nance room. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know.  But  what  occasion  had  anyone  to  want  to  go  into 
the  ordnance  room  ? — A.  What  occasion  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  what  occasion  to  go  in  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  You 
will  find  a  great  many  soldiers  that  have  a  great  curiosity  in  things 
like  that    They  wanted  just  to  go  in  there  to  see  what  they  could  see. 

Q.  Was  that  at  Brownsville? — A.  I  don't  remember  anything  like 
that  ever  occurring  at  Brownsville.    This  was  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  They  just  wanted  to  walk  into  the  ordnance  room? — X.  Yes, 
sir ;  which  they  wasn't  allowed. 

Q.  They  were  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  the  name  of  an}-  soldier  i — A.  I  don't 
The  reason  why  I  say  that  was  because  the  storeroom  where  the 
jimmnnition  and  everything  was  kept  was  the  adjoining  room  to  the 
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orderly  room,  and  I  could  sit  at  the  door  looking  in  there  and  hear  the 
sergeant  refuse  these  men  to  go  in  there. 

Q.  You  couldn't  see  him,  but  could  just  hear  him  refuse? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  common  thing,  refusing  to  let  the  men  go  into  the  ord- 
nance room? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  knew  him  to  let  anybody  go  in 
there,  because  he  didn't  let  me  go  in. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  go  in? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  have  anything  to 
do  in  there. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fi-equent  thing,  that  soldiers  wanted  to  go  into  the 
orderly  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  did  occur  in  that  matter  { — A.  They  were 
refused. 

Q.  Was  it  a  common  thing  for  soldiers  to  want  to  go  in  the 
ordnance  room  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  conmion  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  go  in  there  as  a  matter  of  curiosity? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  just  wanted  to  go  in  and  look  around. 

Q.  Go  in  and  look  around? — A.  Yes,  sic. 

Q.  And  see  what  they  could  see.  That  is  what  they  wanted  to  go 
in  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  nothing  of  that  kind,  even,  occurred  at  Brownsville? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  all  occurred  at  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  men  would  sometimes  lose  or  give  away  a  clip.  What 
do  you  mean  by  a  clip? — A.  They  have  a  small  clip  now  that  holds 
five  cartridges  together,  for  the  present  rifle  that  we  have. 

Q,  A  clip  in  which  are  inserted  five  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  holds  the  cartridges  together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  take  those  cartridges  out  of  that  clip  you  put 
them  in  your  belt,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir;  you  put  the  five  in,  in  the 
clip,  just  as  they  are. 

Q.  You  put  them  in  the  clip  just  as  they  are? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  clip  you  would  give  away? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whj  did  you  sav  the  soldiers  would  ^ve  away  a  clip  of 
ammunition?  Did  anybody  ask  you  about  a  clip  or  losing  a  clip? — 
A.  No,  sir;   no  one  didn't  ask  me. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  is  it  not,  that  you  had  learned  that  they  had  found 
dips  in  the  city  of  Brownsville  after  the  shooting,  and  therefore  it 
was  claimed  that  some  of  the  colored  troops  had  done  the  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  had  heard  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  that  ? — A.  We  heard  that  after  this  affray 
lown  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  You  knew  Private  Newton,  did  you  not,  of  Company  C? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  was  assaulted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  so? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  talked  of  around  the  camp,  was  it  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
He  eaid  that  he  had  been  hit,  and  that  he  was  going  to  report  it  to  his 
mptain. 

Q,  Yes;  but  did  you  talk  of  that  among  yourselves? — A.  I  don't 
remember  anything  else  being  said  about  it  other  than  that, 
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Q.  This  saloon  was  the  only  place,  you  say,  you  had  to  go  to? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  one  saloon,  you  said,  was  the  only  place  you  had.  What 
did  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  Because  I  had  no  other  place  myself  to 
go  to. 

Q.  Were  there  not  other  saloons  in  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  those? — A.  We  understood  when  we 
first  got  there  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  there. 

Q.  That  was  talked  of? — A,  Yes,  sir;  that  they  had  a  place  set 
aside  for  soldiers,  and  I  didn't  deem  it  necessary  for  me  to  try  to  go 
up  there  and  be  served  in  that  place,  and  I  didn't  go. 

Q.  No.  And  this  place  was  started  by  whom? — A.  By  Private 
Holloman,  of  Company  D. 

Q.  He  was  a  soldier  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Or  A  private  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  man  in  there  that  tended  the  bar  was  Allison,  was  he,  a 
discharged  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir;  he  was  discharged. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  to  Matamoras  while  you  were  at  Browns- 
ville?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  w^ent  over  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
.  Q.  You  sav  that  a  piece  of  telegraph  wire  made  a  better  gun  rod 
than  those  tliat  were  furnished  by  the  Government? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  would  take  a  piece  of  wire,  and  they  claimed  that  it  was  much 
softer  than  this  brass  rod,  and  that  it  didn't  interfere  with  the  grooves 
of  the  rifle. 

Q.  You  thought  that  it  was  a  better  rod  than  the  brass  rod? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  thought  it  was  something  better  than  the  present  rod. 

Q.  And,  as  you  say,  four  rods  were  not  enough  for  a  company  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  ought  to  be  about  one  for  each  man  ? — A.  Yes,  ^r. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  telegraph  wire  rods  did  you  have  in  your 
company? — A.  I  couldn't  say,  but  I  saw  several,  which  numbered 
more  than  four. 

Q.  I  know,  but  you  had  four  of  these  brass  rods,  and  how  many 
of  the  telegraph  wire  rods  did  you  have? — A.  I  don't  know  how 
many  of  those,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty,  30,  or  40? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  say  anything  like 
that,  because  they  were  private  rods,  that  a  man  would  have  through 
the  company.  There  might  have  been  four,  or  there  might  have  been 
more  or  less. 

Q.  But  you  had  four  of  those  brass  rods? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  you  know 
we  had  four  of  those. 

Q.  Yes,  but  I  am  asking  you  about  thase  telegraph  wire  rods. — ^A. 
How  many  did  we  have? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  These  were  private  rods. 

Q.  Yes;  they  were  private  rods,  and  how  many  of  those  did  you 
have  ? — A.  Now  and  then  you  would  find  a  man  that  owned  one,  but 
I  don't  know  how  many  in  the  company. 

Q.  How  many  guns  were  issued  to  the  company — do  you  know  ? — 
A.  For  ordnance  return  we  would  find  70. 

Q.  How  many  guns  were  in  the  gun  racks  the  night  of  the  13th? — 
A,  I  don't  know  Siat,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  guns  were  in  the  ordnance  room?  How  many  did 
the  quartermaster-sergeant  have  in  the  storeroom  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
that,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  reported  for  duty  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you^  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  fell  in  line  ? — A.  I  do  not.  sir. 

Q.  A\Tiere  did  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  your  company  keep 
his  ^n? — A.  I  suppose  he  kept  it  in  the  rack.  I  don't  know  any 
special  place  he  kept  it  other  than  in  the  rack.  Every  man  armed  in 
tne  company  was  supposed  to  keep  his  gun  in  the  rack,  and  I  suppose 
that  he  kept  his  there. 

Q.  Were  there  not  three  or  four  men  in  your  company  who  did 
not  keep  their  gims  in  the  racks,  the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  the 
first  sergeant,  fqr  instance? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vnere  did  you  keep  your  gun  ? — A.  In  the  rack. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  charge  of  quarters  that  night  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Corporal  Powell  was  m  charge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  heard  this  shooting  did  you  hear  anybody  shouting, 
or  any  noise  s — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  give  any  orders  or  anything  of  the  kind  ?r— A.  No, 
sir.  After  we  came  down  from  upstairs  and  formed  in  front  of  the 
company,  the  captain,  the  company  commander,  gave  orders. 

Q.  I  mean  did  you  hear  anything  from  these  parties  who  were 
doing  the  shooting ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  got  orcTers,  of  course,  from  your  officers  and  your  noncom- 
missioned officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  heard  no  orders  or  exclamations  from  anybody  out 
there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  orders  of  any  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anyone  out  there  using  foul  language  and 
telling  the  troops  to  come  out  and  they  would  shoot  them  or  kill 
them,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  orders  from  outside  there  to  fire  or 
cease  firing? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  were  engaged  in  that  firing,  according 
to  vour  judgment? — A.  I  have  no  idea;  I  have  no  idea,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  soldier  ? — A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  You  have  heard  firing? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  soldier,  when  you  hear  firing  you  would  determine  about 
the  number,  whether  it  was  few  or  many,  would  you  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  the  excitement  was  going  on  at  that  time,  and  naturally  a 
man — I  don't  care  how  often  ne  had  been  under  fire,  he  couldn't  tell 
how  many  he  thought  there  was  out  there  doing  it. 

Q.  Yes,  but  you  nave  thought  since  then;  and  now,  from  the  best 
of  your  judgment — I  do  not  expect  you  to  state  one  or  two,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind ;  and  if  you  can  not  tell  us,  it  is  for  you  to  say 
so — that  is  for  you  and  not  for  me — ^how  many  there  were? — ^A.  I 
told  you,  sir,  I  wouldn't  like  to  pass  my  opinion  of  that,  because  I 
wasn't  paying  enough  attention  at  the  time  to  tell  how  many  that  it 
would  be. 

Q.  No? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  like  to  say. 

Q,  But  you  say  you,  as  a  soldier,  could  tell  whether  the  shots 
were  being  discharged  in  your  direction  or  away  from  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  you  were  paying  enough  attention  that  night  to  determine 
that,  were  you  not? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  they  were  being  shot  toward  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir:    I  did. 

Q.  You  looked  out  of  the  window  ? — A.  I  did  not.  I  didn't  say 
1  looked  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  out  the  window  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't 
have  time.    I  was  afraid  to  look. 

Q.  And  the  shots,  you  thought,  were  toward  the  barracks? — A.  I 
did;  yes, sir. 

Q.  The  next  moniing  you  learned  that  it  was  claimed  that  members 
of  one  of  the  companies  or. all  of  the  companies  had  done  the  shoot- 
ing up  of  Brow^nsville,  did  you  not? — A.  The  next  morning  I  heard? 

Q.   I  es ;  the  morning  of  the  14th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard 

Q.  You  heard  that  that  was  charged  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  then  that  you  heard  shots  coming  in  the 
direction  of  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  any  noncommissioned  officer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  commissioned  officer? — A.  When  I  signed  an  affidavit, 
and  I  swore  to  an  affidavit  taken  by  Captain  Lyon,  I  told  him  that 
the  shots  sounded  to  me  like  they  were  coming  from  the  town: 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  affidavit  given  before  Captain  Lyon, 
you  mean  the  one  that  Captain  Lyon  swore  you  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  General  Lovering  was  having  the  examination,  was  he  not? — 
A.  No,  sir.  I  swore  to  the  affidavit  before  we  left  Fort  Brown. 
Colonel  Lovering  was  the  second  time ;  he  was  the  second  officer  that 
I  was  sworn  before. 

Senator  Warner.  I  oflfer  at  this  point  the  affidavit  of  this  witness, 
which  appears  on  images  127  and  128  of  Senate  Document  155,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  go  into  the  record  in  full. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Corp}.  James  H.  Ballard,  Company  D,  Twejity-ftfth  Infantry. 

Q.  Whore  were  you  on  August  13,  190G,  when  shooting  commenced  at  Browns- 
viUe? — A.  Asleep  in  company  orderly  room. 

Q.  Was  the  shooting  going  on  when  you  awoke? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  enlisted  man  that  you  saw? — A.  The  first  enlisted  man 
I  saw  after  waiting?  I  ran  upstairs  and  saw  a  squad  at  the  gun  racks  asking 
for  racks  to  l>e  opened.  Said  call  to  arms  was  going,  and  the  first  three  men 
I  saw — Cori>oral  I'oweli,  noncommissioned  officer  In  charge  of  quarters,  and 
Private  Wickersham ;  they  were  standing  at  the  rack.  The  third  man  I 
Just  can't  renieml>er  his  name.     It  w^as  dark,  and  we  hadn't  lit  up  quarters. 

Q.  When  you  saw  these  men  was  the  shooting  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
shooting  was  going  on  then. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  Im^u  abused  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  men  ever  tell  you  that  they  had  been  abused  In  Brownsville? — ^A. 
Private  Newton,  Company  C ;   I  remember  the  night  he  got  hit. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  came  around  and  then  said  he 
got  hit  on  the  street. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  was  going  to  do  about  it? — A.  Report  to  his  captala 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  No,  sir;   said  he  was  going  to  report  it  to  his  captain. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  sleep  on  August  13? — A.  About  half  past  10,  sir. 

Q.  W^ake  up  before  the  shooting  commenced? — A.  I  was  awakened  by  the 
shooting. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  seems  to  be  a  stenographic  report  of  an 
examination  rather  than  an  affidavit.  I  am  looking  for  the  affidavit 
given  by  this  witness. 
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By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jerry  E.  Reeves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  your  company  ? — A.  Sergeant  of  my  com- 
pany, sir. 

Q.  Your  superior  oflBcer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  He  testified  before  this  committee  that  on  inspection  that 
morning  the  men  were  marched  to  the  front,  were  stepped  to  the 
front,  those  men  whose  gims  were  in  question  as  to  tneir  being 
clean. — A.  Yes,  sir.     I  testified  that  they  stepped  back  to  the  rear. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  his  testimony,  because  my 
impression  is  that  you  first  testified  that  they  stepped  to  the  front. 
The  notes  will  show,  in  the  morning,  and  I  wanted  you  to  be  positive 
about  it ;  that  is,  I  wanted  to  give  you  the  opportunity. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  want  him  to  give  you  his  best  recollection? 

Senator  Taliaferro.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  That  is  my  best  recollection,  sir;  that  they  stepped 
to  the  rear. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  next  morning,  after  you  learned  that  it  was  charged  that 
members  of  either  of  the  companies  had  done  the  shooting  up  of 
Brownsville,  you  say  you  told  nobody  about  what  you  heard,  that 
the  shots,  as  you  tnoupht,  came  from  the  town  toward  the  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  knew,  then,  that  it  was  claimed  that  certain  cartridges 
were  fired  and  clips  had  been  found  down  in  town  that  indicated  that 
soldiers  did  the  firing? — A.  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew  that  it  was  so  charged? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  did  not  say  anything  about  the  direction  that  the 
firing  came  from? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  one  to  say  anything  to 
about  it.     I  had  no  statement  to  make  about  it  whatever. 

Q.  Would  you  not  have  thought  that  it  was  very  important  to 
show,  when  it  was  a  question  of  whetlier  it  was  the  soldiers  doing 
the  shooting  or  the  citizens  doing  the  shooting,  whether  the  shooting 
was  toward  or  away  from  the  barracks? — A.  I  think  so;  I  had  that 
right,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  But  you  will  find  that  any  soldier  that  has  been  in 
the  Army  any  time,  he  will  know  that  he  can't  speak  his  opinion 
about  everything  that  happens  or  everything  that  goes  on,  as  others 
do. 

Q.  I  know,  but  noncommissioned  officers  in  speaking  with  one 
another A.  1  was  not  a  noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  But  you,  in  speaking  among  your  comrades,  might  have  spoken 
of  it. — A.  1  had  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

Q.  There  was  no  restraint  upon  that  part  of  it,  was  there? — A.  I 
don't  suppose  there  was,  but  I  had  nothing  to  say. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  look  to  see  whether  any  shots  struck  either  of  the 
barracks  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  investigation  whatever  of  it,  or  any  inquiry? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q,  You  never  talked  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q«  And  you  viere  paying  enough  attention  that  ni^t  to  determine 
that,  were  you  not  ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  they  were  being  shot  toward  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir:    I  did. 

Q.  You  looked  out  of  the  window? — A.  I  did  not.  I  didn*t  say 
1  looker!  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  out  the  window  at  all? — X.  No,  sir;  I  didn*t 
have  time.     I  was  afraid  to  look. 

Q.  And  the  shots,  you  thought,  were  toward  the  barracks? — A.  I 
did;  yes, sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning  you  learned  that  it  was  claimed  that  members 
of  one  of  the  companies  or. all  of  the  companies  had  done  the  shoot- 
ing up  of  Brownsville,  did  you  not? — A.  The  next  morning  I  heard? 

Q.  Yes ;  the  morning  of  the  14th ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard 

Q.  You  heard  that  that  was  charged? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  then  that  you  heard  shots  coming  in.  the 
direction  of  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  any  noncommissioned  officer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  commissioned  officer? — A.  When  I  signed  an  affidavit, 
and  I  swore  to  an  affidavit  taken  by  Captain  Lyon,  I  told  him  that 
the  shots  sounded  to  me  like  they  were  coming  from  the  town: 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  affidavit  given  before  Captain  Lyon, 
you  mean  the  one  that  Captain  Lyon  swore  you  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (leneral  Ijovering  was  having  the  examination,  was  he  not? — 
A.  No,  sir.  T  swore  to  the  affidavit  before  we  left  Fort  Brown. 
Colonel  Lovering  was  the  second  time ;  he  was  the  second  officer  that 
I  was  sworn  before. 

Senator  Warner.  I  oflfer  at  this  point  the  affidavit  of  this  witness, 
which  appears  on  pages  127  and  128  of  Senate  Document  155,  and  I 
would  liKC  to  have  it  go  into  the  record  in  full. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

CnrpL  JamvH  //.  Ballard,  Company  D,  Twentv-ftfth  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  wen*  you  on  AiiRust  Hi,  IDOG,  when  shooting  commenced  at  Browns- 
ville*?— A.  AHl(»ei)  hi  company  orderly  room. 

Q.  Was  the  shoot inj;  >;oing  on  when  yon  awoke? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  enllstHl  man  that  yon  saw? — A.  Tlie  first  enlisted  man 
I  Haw  after  wakinjjV  I  ran  npstairs  and  saw  a  squad  at  the  gnn  racks  asking 
for  nicks  to  he  opencnl.  Said  call  to  arms  was  going,  and  the  first  three  men 
I  saw-  Corporal  Powell,  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  and 
Privat(»  Wlckersham ;  they  were  standing  at  the  rack.  The  third  man  I 
Just  <'an*t  renieniher  his  name.     It  was  dark,  and  we  hadn't  lit  up  quarters. 

Q.  Wii(»n  you  saw  these  men  was  the  shooting  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir;  tbe 
sh<H)ting  was  going  cm  then. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  Imhmi  abuse<l  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  men  ever  tell  you  that  they  had  been  abused  in  Brownsville? — A. 
I'rivate  Newton.  Company  C;    I  remember  the  night  he  got  hit. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  al)out  It? — A.  Yes,  sir;  came  around  and  then  said  he 
got  hit  on  the  strivt. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  was  going  to  do  about  It? — A.  Report  to  his  captain. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  No,  sir;   said  he  w^as  going  to  report  It  to  his  captain. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  sleep  on  August  13? — A.  About  half  past  10,  sir. 

Q.  Wake  up  iH'fore  the  shooting  commenced? — A.  I  was  awakened  by  the 
siiooting. 

Senator  K(^raker.  That  seems  to  be  a  stenographic  report  of  an 
examination  rather  than  an  affidavit.  I  am  looking  for  the  aifidavit 
pivon  by  this  witness. 
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By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jerry  E.  Reeves  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  your  company? — A.  Sergeant  of  my  com- 
pany, sir. 

Q.  Your  superior  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  He  testified  before  this  committee  that  on  inspection  that 
morning  the  men  were  marched  to  the  front,  were  stepped  to  the 
front,  those  men  whose  guns  were  in  question  as  to  tneir  being 
clean. — A.  Yes,  sir.     I  testified  that  they  stepped  back  to  the  rear. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  his  testimony,  because  my 
impression  is  that  you  first  testified  that  they  stepped  to  the  front. 
The  notes  will  show,  in  the  morning,  and  I  wanted  you  to  be  positive 
about  it ;  that  is,  I  wanted  to  give  you  the  opportunity. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  want  him  to  give  you  his  best  recollection? 

Senator  Tall\ferro.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  That  is  my  best  recollection,  sir;  that  they  stepped 
to  the  rear. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  next  morning,  after  you  learned  that  it  was  charged  that 
members  of  either  of  the  companies  had  done  the  shooting  up  of 
Brownsville,  you  say  you  told  nobody  about  what  you  heard,  that 
the  shots,  as  you  tnoupht,  came  from  the  town  toward  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  knew,  then,  that  it  was  claimed  that  certain  cartridges 
were  fired  and  clips  had  been  found  down  in  town  that  indicated  that 
soldiers  did  the  firing? — A.  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew  that  it  was  so  charged? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  did  not  say  anything  about  the  direction  that  the 
firing  came  from? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  one  to  say  anything  to 
about  it.     I  had  no  statement  to  make  about  it  whatever. 

Q.  Would  you  not  have  thought  that  it  was  very  important  to 
show,  when  it  was  a  question  of  whether  it  was  the  soldiers  doing 
the  shooting  or  the  citizens  doing  the  shooting,  whether  the  shooting 
was  towardor  away  from  the  barracks? — A.  I  think  so;  I  had  that 
right,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  But  you  will  find  that  any  soldier  that  has  been  in 
the  Army  any  time,  he  will  know  that  he  can't  speak  his  opinion 
about  everything  that  happens  or  everything  that  goes  on,  as  others 
do. 

Q.  I  know,  but  noncommissioned  officer's  in  speaking  with  one 
another A.  1  was  not  a  noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  But  you,  in  speaking  among  your  comrades,  might  have  spoken 
of  it. — A.  I  had  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

Q.  There  was  no  restraint  upon  that  part  of  it,  was  there? — A.  I 
don't  suppose  there  was,  but  I  had  nothing  to  say. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  look  to  see  whether  any  shots  struck  either  of  the 
barracks  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  investigation  whatever  of  it,  or  any  inquiry? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  talked  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  TAUArERRO : 

Q.  And  you  cared  nothing  about  it? — A.  It  wasn't  necessary  to 
care  anything  about  it  after  it  happened.     I  cared  nothing  about  it 
Senator  Taliaferro.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Well,  why  was  it  that  you  cared  nothing  about  it? — A.  Because 
I  wasn't  interested,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  interested;  when  it  was  charged  that  some  of 
your  comrades  in  one  of  the  three  companies  had  been  engaged  in 
shooting  up  the  town  of  Brownsville  and  killing  one  citizen  and 
wounding  another,  were  you  not  interested? — A.  I  was  simply  an 
enlisted  man,  sir;  and  had  to  do  what  I  was  ordered  to  do,  and 
nothing  else ;  and  so  far  as  my  part  about  saying  anything  about  it^ 
or  discussing  the  matter,  I  had  nothing  to  say  about  it,  and  didn't 
say  anything,  either  way. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  not  interested  in  it  at 
all  ? — A.  Well,  if  I  had  been  interested  in  it,  I  suppose  I  would  have 
said  something. 

Q.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  thought. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  a  few  questions.  Your  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  Private  Newton,  of  Company  C,  had  some 
trouble,  and  that  some  of  the  other  men  had  some  trouble.  I  want 
to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  ever  heard  of  the  men  making  any 
threats  before  the  time  of  that  firing,  or  afterwards  either,  for  that 
matter,  against  the  citizens  of  Brownsville? — A.  I  did  not  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  agreement  among  the  men  not  ta 
talk  about  this  matter  after  the  firing,  any  conspiracy  of  silence? — 
A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  talk  about  it  when  anybody  has  asked 
you  about  it,  to  tell  all  you  know  about  it  ?  Have  you  withheld  any 
knowledge,  I  mean,  from  anybody? — A.  You  mean  a  person  simply 
to  come  speaking,  asking  was  I  there,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Q.  Yes;  have  you  ever  refused  to  talk  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have.  Some  persons  that  I  knew  nothing  about  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  was  I  at  Brownsville,  and  how  about  Brownsville,  and  I 
said  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  tell  your  officers  when  they  called  on 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  an  affidavit  before  Captain  Lyon  ? — ^A.  Before  Cap- 
tain Lyon,  in  Brownsville,  and  I  gave  another  statement  to  Colonel 
Lovering,  at  El  Reno. 

Q.  You  told  both  of  them  all  that  they  asked  you  about,  did  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  withhold  from  them  any  knowledge  on  any  subject 
that  they  interrogated  you  about? — A.  No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

Q.  Are  you  withholding  from  us  any  knowledge  of  any  kind? 
We  want  all  the  facts. — A.  I  am  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  telling  us  all  you  know  about  it  this  time? — A.  I  am, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  tell  us  whether  or  not,  judging  from  the  sound  of  the 
firing,  the  shots  were  all  from  the  same  kind  of  pieces,  or  whether 
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they  were  mixed  guns — mixed  firing — if  you  can  tell. — ^A.  It  seemed 
to  me,  sir 

Q.  Just  tell  us  what  your  judgment  is. — A.  It  seemed  to  me  it  had 
a  different  sound  from  the  present  rifle  we  are  using.  The  present 
rifle  has  a  kind  of  a  sharp  report;  and  then  you  will  notice  it  is 
different  from  most  any  other  gun;  that  is,  so  you  can  tell  the 
difference.  The  report  seemed  very  much  heavier  than  the  report 
of  the  present  ffun  we  are  using. 

Q.  Do  you  tnink  you  heard  any  pistod  shots  or  revolver  shots? 
If  you  do  not  recollect,  I  do  not  want  you  to  say. — ^A.  I  will  not 
be  certain  I  heard  any  pistol  shots,  but  mixed  firing. 

Q.  You  have  located  all  the  shots  you  have  told  us  about  as  coming 
from  some  place  outside  of  the  wall. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shots,  to  your  knowledge,  from  anywhere  in- 
side of  the  wall,  on  the  reservation? — A.  No,  sir.  If  there  was,  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  any  shots  from  D  barracks  and  you 
know  nothing  about  it — from  D  barracks,  from  the  lower  or  upper 
floor? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  any  shots  from  B  barracks,  right  across 
the  road? — A.  From  B  barracks? 

Q.  Yes;  without  your  knowing  something  about  it?  Your  room 
was  right  at  the  end  of  D  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there 
could  have  been  any  shots  from  there  without  my  knowing  it. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  shots  from  B  barracks,  you  were  situated 
where  you  would  have  heard  the  shots,  were  you  not?  You  would 
have  heard  them,  would  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  same  as  to  seeing;  you  could  look  right  along  the 
line? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  coming  out. 

Q.  And  your  best  judgment  is  that  there  were  no  shots  from  inside 
of  the  barracks  anywhere  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  inside  of  the  fort  anywhere? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  examined  about  ammunition,  and  you  told  the  Sena- 
tors in  answer  to  their  questions  that  it  was  no  trouble  for  one  want- 
ing a  few  cartridges  to  get  them  from  a  soldier ;  that  a  soldier  would 
favor  a  man  requesting  that  he  give  him  some  cartridges,  by  giving 
him  a  few,  and  that  the  only  penalty  was  that  they  would  be  charged 
up  against  him.  Suppose  a  man  would  give  away  ten  cartridges 
to-day,  and  ten  to-morrow,  and  so  on,  abusing  that  privilege,  what 
would  happen  to  him? — A.  If  found  out,  they  would  simply  be 
charged  up  against  him. 

Q.  If  he  would  do  that  once,  it  would  be  charged  up;  but  if  he 
would  go  on  with  the  habit  of  giving  away  ammunition,  what  then  ? — 
A.  If  it  was  found  out  that  he  was  doing  away  with  his  ammunition 
in  that  manner  he  would  be  tried  for  it. 

Q.  It  is  against  the  law  for  him  to  give  away  any? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  his  officer  does  not  always  punish  him,  as  I  understand,  for 
giving  away  a  cartridge  or  a  clip  of  cartridges  to  somebody  who 
wants  them  for  a  souvenir  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  exactly. 

Q.  But  if  he  abused  that  privilege,  he  would  not  be  indulged  in  it, 
I  suppose,  would  he  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  If  a  soldier  gives  away  his  cartrid^,  of  course  when  his  am- 
munition is  examined  at  the  next  inspection,  that  fact  is  discovered, 
is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  called  upon  to  make  explanation,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  If  his  explanation  is  satisfactory,  he  is  let  off  simply  with 
charging  him  w\th  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  is  not  satisfactory,  what  then? — A.  He  will  be  tried 
for  it. 

Q.  He  will  be  tried  for  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  wiU  be  tried  for  it. 

Q.  If  a  soldier  should  give  away  his  ammunition  even  to  another 
soldier,  he  would  have  to  account  for  it,  would  he  not? — A.  He  would 
have  to  account  for  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Miat  you  are  thinking  about,  I  assume  from  what  you  have 
testified  to,  is  the  giving  or  ammunition  to  citizens  rather  than  to 
soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  will  notice  in  traveling  that  they  will 
pretty  much  throw  off  cartridges  at  the  different  stations. 

Q.  Let  us  so  to  Brownsville.  If  a  citizen  should  want  a  cartridge 
and  ask  a  soldier  for  it, .he  would  get  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  troublesome  for  a  citizen  to  get  a  cartridge  or  a 
clip  of  cartridges  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  was  a  decent-looking  man,  and  you  thought  that  he  wanted 
it  for  a  curiosity  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  stations  that  you  pass  when  you  are  traveling,  people 
want  cartridges  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  unusual  to  give  a  person  a  cartridge  at  such 
times? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  soldiei*s  could  give  away  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  they  give  away  ammunition,  they  do  not  have  it 
afterwards,  do  they  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  are  examined  afterwards,  that  fact  is  dis- 
closed?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  does  not  give  them  any  surplus  ammunition,  but  makes 
a  deficit  in  their  anmiunition,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  w-anted  to  get  ahead,  to  accumulate  ammuni- 
tion, so  as  to  have  a  surplus  lot  of  it  to  shoot  up  a  town,  you  would 
not  commence  by  giving  it  away  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  try  to  get  it  some  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  I  unclerstand,  there  was  no  place  w^here  you  could  get 
any  surplus  anmiunition,  and  no  way  you  could  get  it,  except  to  get 
it  from  one  another? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  there  was  no  depot  where  you  could  secure  these  new 
ball  cartridges  which  were  used  in  these  new  Springfield  rifles  such 
as  you  used  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Ci.  There  was  no  depot  at  Niobrara  or  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  orderly  room.  It  is  a  standing  order,  is  it  not, 
that  the  quarterniastcr-sergeant  shall  keep  his  room  locked  and  keep 
everything  stored  with  him  under  lock  and  key? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  IS  not  allowed  to  allow  the  men  to  go  in  there? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  is  not  allowed  to  do  that. 

Q.  And  the  fact  that  you  have  seen  a  man  come  along,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  and  start  to  go  in,  is  no  indication  of  a  bad  purpose 
on  the  part  of  a  man,  is  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  He  is  refused  admission  simply  because  that  is  the  order  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  go  in  for  any  purpose,  except  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant?— A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  of  your  company  was  whom? — ^A. 
Sergeant  Thomas  J.  Green. 

Q.  Sergeant  Thomas  J.  Green.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  he? — 
A.  Well,  sir,  on  the  average,  he  is  about  as  strict  a  man  to  duty  as 
you  ever  find. 

Q.  We  had  him  on  the  stand.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
careful,  competent,  and  strict  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  strict  to 
duty. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  being  involved  in  any  difficulty  of 
any  nature  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  who  would  naturally  go  into  an  aCTeement  or  a 
conspiracy  to  let  ammunition  and  material  under  his  diar^  be  used 
so  that  a  town  could  be  shot  up  by  a  lot  of  cutthroats  and  assassins 
and  conspirators? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  a  man  of  that  kind., 

Q.  He  wouldn't  do  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  man  who  had  the  entire  confidence  of  Captain  Lyon — 
an  officer  of  that  character? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  Captain  Lyon  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  Captain  Lyon  say  so? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  I 
have  heard  him  speak  of  him.  I  have  heard  him  speak,  and  say, 
"  I  have  one  of  the  best  quarteimaster-sergeants  in  the  Army." 

Q.  You  were  a  private? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  would  you  happen  to  be  when  Captain  Lyon  was 
called  upon  to  make  that  remark? — A.  Where  would  I  happen  to  be? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  was  company  clerk,  and,  naturally,  I  was  always 
around  my  office,  and  I  have  heard  him  in  company  with  other 
officers  speak. 

Q.  Oi  this  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  this  cartridge  business.  I  understand  that  if  a  man 
came  in  to  you  at  the  fort,  a  private  citizen,  and  he  was  a  respectable 
looking  gentleman,  and  he  w^anted  a  clip  of  cartridges,  you  would 
give  them  to  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  I  never  would  give 
nobody  my  ammunition. 

Q.  feut  a  soldier  would  be  apt  to  do  it,  I  understand.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  meant  by  your  answer  to  the  question  of  Senator 
Foraker — A.  Why,  yes,  sir.  Sometimes  if  a  respectable  man  comes 
up  to  a  soldier  and  asks  him  for  a  clip  of  ammunition,  you  would 
find-— yes,  quite  a  few  would  accommodate  him. 

Q.  Quite  a  few  would  accommodate  him? — A.  Why  wouldn't  he? 

Q.  No:  I  say  quite  a  few  would  accommodate  him,  you  say? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  coming  along  through  a  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  throw  out  a  clip  of  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that^was  all  the  care  that  was  taken  of  the  cartridges  by 
the  men? — A.  All  the  care  that  was  taken? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  understand  you.  Senator. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  another  question. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  say  there  was  no  conspiracy  of  silence  on  your  part! — A. 
I  would  like  the  Senator  to  ask  the  question  so  that  I  could  give  him 
an  answer. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  wanting  the  question  asked  so  that  you 
can  give  an  answer? — A.  I  want  to  understand  you.  I  do  not 
understand  you. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  what  "  conspiracy  "  means  f — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  thought  when  you  were  answering  Senator 
Foraker. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  explained  what  I  meant. 

Senator  Warner.  I  submit  that  the  record  will  show  for  itself. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  made  a  quotation. 

Senator  Warner.  The  record  will  show. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes,  and  then  I  explained  it. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Whatever  was  done,  the  fact  is  that  you  did  not  talk  to  any- 
body about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  silent? — A.  How  is  that,  sir? 

Q.  You  were  silent,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  silent. 

Q.  Now,  to  get  a  location  here.  You  belonged  to  Company  D  ? — A. 
D  Company,  sir. 

Q.  And  here  was  your  room  in  the  corner  here,  next  to  the  gate 
[indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tnere  was  a  window  facing  out  toward  (he  barracks  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  that  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  awakened  by  the  shooting,  by  the  firing? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  out  of  the  window  ? — A.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  afraid  to  go  to  the  window  ? — A.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  near  the  window  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  the  window — the  nearest  you  were  at  any 
time? — A.  At  that  wmdow,  sir? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  window  being  on  this  side,  next  to  the 

Q.  To  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  just  up  above;  being  a  small 
window  there,  my  bunk  was  on  the  same  side,  but  the  window  was  to 
to  where  mv  feet  was. 

Q.  There  was  not  any  window  in  that  barracks  to  the  end  toward 
the  gate,  in  that  room,  a  window  opening  out  in  that  room?  The 
winaow  opened  out  to  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  wall.  And  the 
window  on  this  end  opened  to  B  barracks. 

Q.  iVnd  where  was  that  window  ? — A.  The  window  on  this  end  ? 

Q.  Was  it  in  that  room  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  in  the  orderly  room. 

Q.  There  was  no  window  in  that  room,  I  asked  you. — A.  The  win- 
dow in  my  room 

Q,  Was  in  the  back,  to  the  wall  ? — A.  Facing  the  wall. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  were  in  there,  and  keeping  away  from  the 
window,  will  you  explain  how  it  was  that  you  could  nave  seen  whether 
there  was  anybody  m  barracks  B  or  barracks  C  firing  from  them  ? — 
A.  I  didn't  say  that  I  saw.     I  said  that  I  didn't  see. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  there  was  or  not,  then?  Simply,  you  did 
not  see  them. — A.  I  said  before,  when  the  Senator  asked  me,  that  I 
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couldn't  hear  anyone  shooting  from  the  quarters,  but  I  could  hear 
a  report  from  arms,  from  the  firing,  as  if  it  was  toward  me  toward 
the  garrison. 

Q"  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  whether  there  was  anybody  firing 
from  there  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  say  it  because  I  wasn't  out 
there,  and  I  couldn't  see  out  there. 

Q.  You  were  in  no  position  to  see  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  the  ammunition? — ^A.  Sergt.  James  J. 
Green. 

Q.  AVhere  was  his  room  ? — A.  His  room  was  next  to  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Adjoining  the  storeroom? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  room  you  were  sleeping  in? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
sleeping  in  the  room  adjoining  the  orderly  room. 

Senator  Taliaferro.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Bulkeijey  : 

Q.  You  have  been  present  at  a  great  many  inspections  during 
your  service  in  the  Army,  have  you  not? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see,  on  any  other  occasion  than  this,  the  officers 
find  guns  m  the  hands  of  men  which  did  not  pass  the  inspection? — 
A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  the  officers  generally  done  with  those  men?  What 
has  become  of  them?  Did  tney  allow  them  to  stand  in  the  ranks, 
or  what  did  they  do  with  them  ?  If  an  officer  comes  along  and  finds 
your  gun  dii1:y  on  inspection,  what  does  he  do  with  you? — A.  He 
steps  them  bacK. 

Q.  That  is  the  customary  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  steps  them  back. 

Q.  That  they  stepped  these  men  back  on  this  inspection  made  you 
think  that,  the  same  as  on  other  inspections,  certain  guns  were 
suspected  of  being  dirty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  stepped  back. 

Q.  Stepped  to  the  rear? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  cartridges  of  your  company  were  all  turned  in  after  this 
firing  and  counted  and  checked  up  and  found  to  be  all  there? — ^A. 
The  cartridges? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  ammunition  was  all  turned  in  to  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant? — A.  The  morning  of  the  14th,  after  Captain  Lyon  in- 
spected the  rifles,  he  ordered  that  the  company  be  dismissed,  go  to 
the  quarters  and  stand  at  the  foot  of  their  bunks.  After  doing  so, 
he  inspected  the  quarters,  and  he  came  to  me  first,  I  being  down- 
stairs, and  he  said,  "  Sergeant,  have  the  men  put  both  their  oelts  on 
the  foot  of  the  bunks  and  have  them  open  by  the  time  that  I  get  to 
them." 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  say  that  ? — A.  The  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Frazier? — A.  Frazier.     So  that  I  was  the  nrst  man  inspected. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  ask  you  about  the  inspection,  if  you  will  allow 
me;  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  were  required  afterwards 
to  turn  in  your  ammunition;  whether  at  some  time  or  other  it  was 
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taken  from  you,  and  if  it  was  counted  up  and  checked? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
we  kept  the  same  anmiunition  we  had. 

Q.  Was  it  inspected  the  morning  after  the  firing?  You  were 
about  to  tell  us  about  that. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  inspected. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inspection;  was  any  ammunition 
found  missing,  or  any  in  your  company? — ^A.  I  don't  know  of  any 
being  missing. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  any,  if  there  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  your  was  all  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  mine. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know  every  other  man's  ammunition  was  all 
there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  this  matter  of  giving  your  cartridges  away,  and 
throwing  away  cartridges  and  clips,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  when 
you  were  traveling,  is  there  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  done? — A. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  did  when  soldiers  are  traveling. 

Q.  A  great  deal  of  that  done? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  always  did. 

Q.  So  that  cartridges  can  get  into  circulation  outside  of  the 
soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  come  to  render  their  accounts,  if  they  are  not 
there,  they  have  to  pay  for  them? — A.  They  have  to  settle  up  for 
them. 

Q.  They  have  to  account  for  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  a  way  that  is  satisfactory  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  say  that  the  cartridges  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  were 
all  there.  All  you  know  about  it  is  that  yours  were  there. — A.  Yes, 
sir :  that  mine  were  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  other  men's  were  there  or  not? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  were  upstairs  and  I  was  down  below. 

Q.  So  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro: 

Q.  You  had  inspection  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  inspecting  the  gims,  did  Captain  Lyon  inspect  the  am- 
munition?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  line? — A.  No,  sir;. he  ordered  the  company 
to  be  dismissed  and  to  fall  in  at  the  foot  of  the  bunks,  with  both  oelts 
on  the  bunks  and  oj^en. 

Q.  When  he  inspected  the  guns,  he  inspected  from  right  to  left? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  struck  the  extreme  left  what  did  he  do? — ^A.  He 
goes  up  in  front  and  comes  down  behind  on  the  rear  rank. 

Q.  He  makes  the  inspection  from  left  to  right,  the  other  way? — A. 
After  he  inspects  the  front  rank,  he  passes  on  down  the  rear  rank. 

Q.  He  commences  on  the  right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  inspects  down  the  front,  from  right  to  left  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  comes  up  between  the  two  lines,  from  left  to  right, 
to  the  point  of  beginning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  inspect  the  ammunition  of  the  men  at  all  while  they 
were  in  line,  then? — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  call  for  it,  because  we  had 
on  the  web  belt,  and  it  was  fastened. 

Q.  The  web  belt  was  fastened? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  pockets  that  fit 
over  the  five  clips  were  fastened. 
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Q.  The  pockets  were  buttoned  down? — A.  Yes,  sir;  mine  was,  I 
know. 

Q.  So  that  you  state  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  and  vou  be- 
lieve, that  there  was  no  inspection  made  of  the  anmiunition  while  the 
troops  were  in  line,  immemately  after  the  inspection  of  the  guns? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  none  made  then? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  made  after  we 
went  in  quarters. 

Q.  You  got  your  discharge  at  El  Reno  on  the  12th  of  November, 
did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  for  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  my  time  had  expired. 

Q,  Did  you  get  your  discharge  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  papers  discharging  you  on  that  date? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was  discharged  on  the  12th. 

Q.  And  you  got  your  discharge  certificate  that  day,  did  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  there  any  suggestion  made  to  you  that  you  were  fortu- 
nate to  get  your  discharge? — A.  No,  sir;  my  discharge  was  made 
out  and  it  was  signed,  and  I  went  in  and  got  it  on  orderly  call. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  you  to  the  effect  that  there  had 
been  an  order  issued  discharging  the  battalion  without  honor? — ^A. 
Only  what  I  had  read  in  the  paper  about  the  order. 

Q.  Had  you  read  it  at  that  time? — A.  Had  I  read  it  at  that  time? 

Q.  Had  you  read  it  at  the  time  you  got  your  discharge? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  read  it  in  the  Kansas 
City  Times,  that  the  order  was  signed  on  the  6th  that  we  were  to  be 
discharged  without  honor. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  that  you  were  pretty  lucky  to  get  an  honor- 
able discharge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  no  question  was  made  about  giving  you  a  discharge  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  had  no  trouble  getting  mine.  It  was  made  up  that 
morning,  and  I  went  in,  and  the  commanding  officer  signed  it. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  get  a  discharge  at  the  same  time? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  was  another  man  got  his  discharge  after  I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  John  Butler.  His  time  expired  on  the  15th 
of  the  month. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  He  got  an  honorable  discharge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  got  "  Char- 
acter very  good  "  out  of  the  same  organization. 

Q.  He  got  the  same  kind  of  a  discharge  certificate  that  you  did? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  15th. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  want  to  clear  up  one  matter,  if  I  can.  When  you  are  called 
for  drill  what  do  you  wear,  your  McKeever  box  or  the  suspender 
belt? — A.  It  is  according  to  orders. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  wear  that  morning? — A.  We  wore  the  web  belt. 

Q.  That  morning  when  you  were  called  to  fall  in? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  suspender  belt. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  inspected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  cartridges  did  vou  have  in  your  belt?— A.  We 
had  10  rounds  of  ammunition  in  each  belt — of  ball  ammunition. 
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Q.  That  would  be  20  rounds  altogether.  Do  you  mean  10  rounds 
in  the  belt  you  had  on  and  10  rounds  in  the  other? — A.  We  had  10 
rounds  in  the  belt  and  10  in  the  box. 

Q.  When  he  inspected  you  down  below,  did  he  or  not  inspect  the 
ammunition?  What  is  your  recollection ?— A.  My  recollection  is 
that  he  passed  down  and  inspected  the  arms.  We  always  carried  the 
two  clips  with  five  rounds  in  each,  in  front. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  He  inspected  the  rifles,  and  after 

Q.  You  are  clear  that  it  is  your  recollection  that  you  did  not  have 
twenty  rounds  of  ball  ammunition  on  in  your  belt  that  night  when 
you  went  out  to  patrol  the  town ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  only  had  ten  rounds. 

Q.  Ten  rounds? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  was  supposed  to  have. 

Q.  Are  you  clear  in  your  recollection  that  he  did  or  did  not  inspect 
your  ten  rounds  you  had  on  in  your  belt  when  he  inspected  the 
guns? — A.  No,  sir;  he  had  us  fall  out  in  quarters. 

Q.  And  there  he  inspected  both? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  opened  both 
belts  so  that  he  could  get  to  it. 

Q.  And  then  he  inspected  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

How  long  did  you  keep  the  ten  rounds  of  ball  cartridge?  Did 
you  keep  it  until  you  left  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  kept  all  my 
ammunition. 

Q.  You  had  twenty  rounds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ten  in  the  McKeever  box? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  ten  in  the  web 
belt. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  that  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Taliaferro  : 

Q.  You  say  you  wore  the  web  belt  the  morning  of  the  14th? — A. 
I  wore  my  web  belt. 

Q.  Did  not  all  of  your  company  wear  the  same? — A.  I  couldn't 
say,  because  this  was  something  that  was  unusual,  and  four  or  five 
men  might  have  come  out  different.  Those  who  had  not  been  attend- 
ing such  calls  might  have  come  out  diflferent,  but  I  know  that  I  had 
mine  on. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule — what  is  the  order? — A.  What  was  the  order 
for  drill  ? 

Q.  The  standing  order  for  drill,  what  was  your  uniform? — ^A.  The 
standing  order  for  drill — for  drills  the  web  belt  is  worn,  and  for 
guard  mount  and  inspection  the  McKeever  box  and  belt  was  worn. 

Q.  So  that  this  call  being  for  drill A.  That  caused  us  to  wear 

the  web  belt. 

Q.  You  had  a  web  belt  on  ? — ^A.  We  had  the  web  belt  on. 

Q.  Did  not  that  order  apply  to  all  of  the  companies? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  at  times  you  can  find  in  any  company  when  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  some  thing  that  is  unusual  occurs  a  man  will  come  out  without 
the  proper  belt  on.    He  takes  the  first  belt  that  he  gets  his  hands  on. 

Q.  Was  a  morning  drill  unusual? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  morning  drill 
wasn't  unusual,  but  it  was  unusual  for  these  men,  being  excused  on 
these  days,  to  be  called  out  on  drill,  and  they  might,  as  1  said  before, 
have  taken  the  first  belt  that  they  got  their  hands  on. 
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Q.  Would  they  not  be  sent  in  and  be  required  to  put  on  the  proper 
belt  when  they  came  out  with  the  wrong  one  on? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  would  in  a  case  of  this  kino. 

Q.  What  is  there  peculiar  about  this  case? — A.  This  was  a  case  of 
inspection. 

Q.  Was  not  this  the  regular  drill  hour? — ^A.  Begular  drill  hour; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Regular  drill  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  regular  call  to  drill? — A.  Begular  call  was  sounded  for 
drill;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  was  there  unusual  about  it?  Why  should  there 
have  been  any  confusion  about  it? — A.  As  I  said,  such  men  as  would 
have  been  excused  from  drill,  they  were  all  called,  the  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  and  all. 

Q.  Were  you  a  sergeant  when  you  were  discharged,  or  a  private? — 
A.  I  was  a  corporal,  sir. 

Q.  On  page  22  or  this  record,  Israel  Harris  testified  that  the  men 
wore  the  McKeever  box  that  morning. — A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  him.    He  had  to  fall  in  just  the  same  as  I  did,  in  line. 

Q.  Was  he  in  your  company? — A.  He  was,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  sergeant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  rank  ? — A.  He  was  the  first-duty  sergeant  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  The  first-duty  sergeant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  fell  in  on  the  right 

Q.  So  that  he  might  have  had  on  his  McKeever  box  and  you  might 
have  had  on  your  web  belt  and  nothing  would  have  been  said  about 
it  upon  that  inspection  of  the  company? — A.  Exactly;  yes,  sir;  I 
know  that  I  did  have  on  mine. 

Q.  You  had  on  your  McKeever  box? — A.  No,  sir;  my  web  belt. 

(At  this  point,  at  4.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  witness  was  excused,  and 
the  committee,  in  accordance  witn  a  previous  resolution  of  this  day, 
adjourned  until  Monday,  March  11,  1907,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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